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Chapter  XVI. 

THE  merchant's  CLERK. 


**  Yet  once  more,  O  ye  UrareU.  and  once  more* 

Vo  inyrtirt  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I  tome  to  pluck  your  berrii  t  banh  and  crude  i 

And,  with  forced  fingnrt  rude. 

Shatter  your  Icavet  before  the  mellowing  year : 

Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compeli  roe  to  disturb  your  season  due  !  **  * 


Look,  reader,  ODce  more  with  the 
^ye  and  heart  of  Byinpathy,  at  a  me- 
lancbolj  page  in  the  book  of  human 
life— a  Bad  one,  indeed,  and  almost 
the  last  that  will  be  opened  by  one 
who  has  already  laid  several  before 
you,  and  is  about  to  take  his  depar- 
ture! 


It  was  pouring  with  rain  one  Wed- 
nesday, in  the  month  of  March  18 — , 
about  twelve  o*clock,  and  had  been 
raining  violently  the  whole  morning. 
Only  one  paUent  had  called  upon 
me  up  to  the  hour  just  mentioned — 
for  how  could  invalids  stir  out  in 
such  weather  ?  The  wind  was  cold 
and  bitter — the  aspect  of  things  with- 
out^ in  short,  most  melancholy  and 
cheerless.  "  There  are  one  or  two 
poor  souls,"  thought  1,  with  a  sigh, 
as  1  stepped  from  the  desk  at  which 
I  had  been  occupied  for  more  than 


an  hour  writing,  and  stood  looking 
over  the  blinds  into  the  deserted  and 
almoRt  deluged  street — "  there  are 
one  or  two  poor  souls  that  would 
certainly  have  been  here  this  morn- 
ing, according  to  appointment,  but 
for  this  unfriendly  weather.  Their 
cases  are  somewhat  critical — one  of 
them  especially— and  yet  they  are 
not  such  as  to  warrant  my  appre- 
hending the  worst.  I  wish,  by  the 
way,  I  had  thought  of  asking  their 
addresses !— Ah — for  the  future  I 
will  make  a  point  of  taking  down 
the  residence  of  such  as  I  may  8U(>- 
pect  to  be  in  very  humble  or  embar- 
rassed circumstances.  One  can  then, 
if  necessary,  call  upon  such  persons 
—on  such  a  day  as  this — at  their 
own  houses.  There*s  that  poor  man, 
for  instance,  the  bricklayer — he  can- 
not leave  his  work,  except  at  break- 
fast time— I  wonder  how  his  poor 
child  comes  on  I    Poor  fellow;  hovv 
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anxtous  he  looked  jreBterdaf,  wLpn     case  remarkablf  (cell, 

ba  asked  me  what  1  thought  of  his 

child!    And  his  wife  bed-ridden  I 

Kealjjr  I'd  make  a  puiot  uf  caJliog,  if 

1  knew  where  he  lived  I     He  can't 

afford  a  coach — that's  out  of   the 


1  with  a  tmile,  " 

give  aay  thing  like    a    reasouable 

gueee  at  her   state  without  sceiiif 


Oh — but  Imaybeable  loanatrer 

queutioD.     Well — It  can't  be  helped,  many  of  your  questious,  eir,   fur  I 

however!"     With  this  exclamation,  am  very  well  atquainted  with  her 

half  uttered,  1  looked  at  my  watch,  situation,  and  was  a  good  deal  with 

ruLg  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  car-  lier,  not  long  ago." 

riage  to  be  at  the  door  in  a  quarter  "  Ah — that's  well.    Then  will  you 

uf  an  hour,   I  was  eealtOK  one  of  the  ba   to    kind,"   giving   a   monf  tury 

letters  1  had  been  writing,  wlien  1  glance  at  my  watcb,  "  as  to  say  what 

heard  a  knack  at  the  street  door,  you  know  of  her  case  ?    I'he  fact  i^, 

aud  in  a  few  moments  my  servant  I've  ordered  the  carriage  to  bit  here 

showed  a  lady  into  the  room.    She  In  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time, 

)  apparently  about  four  or  five-  and  have  a  long  day's  wuik  before 


and-twentyj  uuatly  but  very  plainly 
dressed;  her  features,  despite  an 
air  of  languor,  as  if  from  recent  in- 
disposltiun,  without  being  strictly 
hauddomp,  had  a  pleasiog  eiprea- 
hIuq  of  frankness  and  spirit, — ^aod 
her  address  was  easy  and  elegaot. 
She  was,  however,  erideo  tly  flurried. 
She  "  hoped  she  should  not  keep 
me  at  home — ahe  could  easily  call 
again" I  begged  her  to  be  seat- 
ed ;  and,  in  a    quiet  tone — at  the 


•■She  is 
say,  about 


e,  fir— I  should 
older  than  my- 
self; that  Is,  bhe  la  near  thirty,  or 
thereabouts.  I  should  oot  think  she 
was  ever  parlicularly  eiroog.  Sho '» 
seen— pour  lh<Dg.'— a  gooil  dual  of 
trouble  lately."    She  tighed. 

"  Oh— I  see,  I  unrttrelaud  !  A 
little  dUappoihimi-.iil — thux's  the  seat 
of  the  mischief,  I  tuppuse  'i  "  I  in- 
terrupted, emiiiug,  aad  placing  my 


proceeding  with  what  I    band  over  my  heart. 
engaged  upon,  tliat  ahe  might    really, '    ' 


■  Isu 


this 


's  interval  in  which  1 
recover  her  self-possession — made 
BouieubservationsaboutthewesihiT. 

"  It  is  stilt  raining  hard,  I  per- 
ceive," said  I ;  "  did  you  come  on 
loot?  Bless  me,  madam,  why  you 
aeem  wetthroughl  Pray  come  nearer 
tiiefire" — stirrmr  it  up  Into  acheer- 
t  ul  blaze — "  shall  I  offer  you  a  glass 
lit'  wine,  or  wine  and  water  ?  You 
look  very  chilly" 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir;  I  am  rather 
wet,  certainly,  but  1  am  accustomed 


hole  secret  V 
Why- the  fact  li-icruinly,  I 
believe — yts,  I  may  say  llial  love  has 
bad  a  good  deal  li>  do  with  her  pre- 
sent illaess — for  it  is  r»'i%  illness! 
She  has  been" she  paused,  he- 
sitated, and — as  I  fancied — coloured 
slightly  —  "  rrossed  in  love — yes! 
She  was  to  have  been — I  mean — that 
is,  she  ought  to  have  bevu  married 
last  autumn,  but  for  this  cad  af- 
fair"      I  bowed,  looking  again  at 

my  waicb,  and  she  weut  ou  more 
'ckly  to  describe   ! 


i  rain— I  will,  however,  sit  closer  being  naturally  rather  delicate— that 
to  the  fire,  if  yuu  please,  and  tell  you 
In  a  few  words  my  errand.  I  shall 
not  detain  you  long,  sir."  she  conti- 
nued. In  a  tone  considerably  more 
assured;  "the  fact  is,  I  have  received 
a  letter  this  moralug  from  a  friend 
of  mine  in  the  country,  a  young 
lady,  who  is  an  invalid,  and  has 
written  to  request  I  would  call  im- 
mediately upon  some  experienced 
physician,  and  obtain,  as  far  as  can 
be,  bis  real  opinion  upon  her  case — 
for  she  fjmrleB,  poor  girl  I  that  they  .., 

are  concealing  what  is  really  the     of  the  story,  ma'am— ibis  looks  liki 
matter  with  her!"  real  illneis!    Pray,procerd,  mt 

"  ffe/Z/gJierauit  bare  ataied  hei    I  >uppoieyouTii\«n&&(\.ei\U« 


disappoin 
sioned  her  a  great  deal  of  anniiy- 
ance  and  agitation— that  it  had  left 
her  now  in  a  very  low  nervous  way 
— and.  In  t,bort,  hrr  friend  suspected 
herself  to  be  falling  into  a  decline. 
That  about  two  monihs  ago  she  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  run  ov«r 
by  a  chaise,  the  pole  uf  whkh  struck 
her  on  the  right  chest,  and  ihe 
horses'  hoofs   also  trampled   upon 

her,  but  no  ribs  were  broken" 

Ah,  lAii  it  the  most  setinus  part 


1836.]  Poisagtifrom  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician, 


have  bope  when  I  am  deiptiriogy 
and  him  djing  daily  before  mjr 
eyes!  Oh  hov^  terrible  will  home 
be  after  this !  But  how  loDg  have  I 
•  fcUHpected  all  tbia!*' 

I  succeeded,  at  leogtb,  in  allajiug 
heragitdtiou,  imploring  her  to  strive 
to   rfgain    her  self-possession    be- 


but  had  not  been  there  above  three 
or  four  months.  He  thought  Mr 
Elliott  was  ''ailing"— and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  his  wife  didn't  look 
the  strongest  woman  in  the  world. 
*'  And  pray  what  business,  or  calling, 
is  he  ?  "  The  old  man  put  his  spec- 
tacles back  upon  his  bald  wrinkled 


tore  reappearing  in  the  presence  of  head,  and  after  musing  a  moment, 

liur  husband.    She  promised  to  con-  replied,    '*  Why,  now,  I  can't  take 

trive  Bume  excuse   for  summoning  upon  me  to  say,  predsely  like— but 

me  to  Bee  her  husband,  as  if  in  the  I  think  he's  something  in  the  city,  in 

first  instance,  as  though  it  were  the  the  mercantile  way — atleastl've  got 

lir8t  time  I  had  seen  or  heard    of  it  into  my  head  that  he  has  been 

either  of  them,  and  assured  me  that  such;  but  he  also  teaches  music,  and 


bhe  would  call  upon  me  again  in  a 
few  day's  time.  •*  But  sir,"  she 
whispered,  hesitatingly,  as  I  accom- 
panied her  through  the  hall  to  the 
Mreet  door,  **  I  am  really  afraid  we 
cannot  afford  to  trouble  you  often." 
''  Madam,  you  will  greatly  grieve 
and  offend  me  if  you  ever  allude  to 
this  again  before  I  mention  it  to 
you.  Indeed  you  will,  ma'am,"  I 
abided,  peremptorily  but  kindly; 
and  reiterating  jny  injunctions,  that 
6he  should  let  me  soon  see  her,  or 
hear  from  her  again,  I  closed  the 
door  upon  her,  satisfied  that  ere 
lou(^  would  be  laid  before  me  ano- 


I    know   she    sometimes  takes  in 
needle- work." 

*'  Needle- work  I  does  she  indeed?" 
I  echoed,  taking  her  letter  from  my 

Socket- book,  and  looking  at  the 
eautiful — the  fashionable  hand  in 
which  the  direction  was  written, 
and  which,  I  felt  confident,  was  her 
own. — ^*' Ah! — then  I  suppose  they're 
not  over  well  to  do  in  the 
world  ?" 

"  Why — you  an't  a-going  to  do  any 
thing  to  them,  sir,  are  you  ?— May  I 
ask  if  you're  a  lawyer,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not,"  said  I  with 
a  smile — "  nor  is  this  a  writ !  It's  on« 


ther  dark   page  in    the  volume  of  ly  the  direction  of  a  letter,  I  assure 

human  life.  you;  I  feel  a  little  interested  about 

Having  been  summoned  to  visit  a  these  people — at  the  same  time,  I 

patient  homeiv here  in  the  neighbour-  don't  know  much  about  them,  as 

hood  of street  that  evening,—  you  may  perceive. — Were  not  you 

and  bi'ifig  on  foot,  it  struck  me,  as  it  saying  that  you  thought  them  in  dif« 

was  b(^giuniog  again  to  rain  heavily,  ficuliies?" 

tlidt  if  1  were  to  step  into  some  one  '*  Why,"   he   replied,    somewhat 

of  the  little  shops  close  by,  I  might  re-assured  —  **  maybe    you're    not 

be  sheltered  a  while  from  the  rain,  far  from  the  mark  in  that  either. 


and  also  possibly  gain  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  my  morning  visitor. 
I  pitched  upon  a  small  shop  that  was 


They  deal  here— and  they  pay  me 
for  what  they  have — but  their  cus- 
tom an't  very  heavy  !  'Deed  they  has 
uncommon  little  in  the  grocery  way, 


«( 


licenst^d"  to  sell  every  thing,  but    but  pays  reg'lar — and  that's  better 


especially  groceries.  The  proprietor 
was  a  little  lame  old  man,  who  was 
bui>y,  as  I  entered,  making  up  small 
)iackets  of  snuff  and  tobacco.  He 
fillowed  the  plea  of  the  rain,  and  per- 
mitted me  to  sit  down  on  the  bench 
near  the  window.  A  couple  of 
candles  shed  their  dull  light  over 
the  miscellaneous  articles  of  mer- 
chandise with  which  the  shop  was 
stuffed.  He  looked  like  an  old  rat  in 
his  hoard ! — He  was  civil  and  com- 
municative, and  I  was  not  long  ia 
f{Hlalog  theJoformatJOD  I  desired. 
Me  kne  w  the  Elliott's;  they  iived  at 
number  6ve,  up  two  pair  ofat&ln^^ 


than  them  that  has  a  good  deal,  and 
yet  doesn't  pay  at  all — an't  it,  sir  ?" 
I  assented.    *'  They  used,  when  they 
first  came  here,  to  have  sixand- six- 
penny tea  and  lump  sugar,  but  this 
week  or  two  back  they've  had  only 
tve-and-sixpenny    tea,    and   worst 
sugar—  but  my  five-and-sixpenny  tea 
is  an  uncommon  good  article,  and  as 
good  as  many  people's  six  shilling 
tea!  only  smell  it,  sirl"  aud  y<VA^\8L«> 
\d^  himself  round,  Yi^  WuVX^  ^w 
iodged    a  japanned  caik\«xeT>  «ii^ 
whipping  off  xbeWd,  put.  «L\\wid^>^ 
of  the  con  tenia  Into  \t.    IVvfi  coxxcVa- 
alon  I  arrived  at  wa*  uoX  a  n^t^  w 
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he  had  concluded  a  eiDgularlj  terse  her  appeariDg  to  have  seen  me  be« 

and  dist'mct  fttatement  of  bis  case,  I  fore. 

had  formed  a  pretty  decisive  opinion  "  Yes,  sir— Mrs  Elliott,"  said  she, 

upon  it.  I  thought  there  was  a  strong  catching  the  hint — and  then  turuiug 

tendency  to  hepatic  phthisis,  but  that  quickly  to  her  husband,  "how  are 

it  might,  with  proper  care,  be  arrest-  you,  love?  1  hope  Henry  has  been 

ed,  if  not  even  overcome.  I  express-  goud  with  you ! " 

ed  myself  in  very  cautious  terms.  "  Very— he's  been  a  very  good 

*'  Do  you  really,  candidly  think,  little  boy,'*  replied  Elliott,  surrender- 
sir,  that  I  have  a  reasonable  chance  ing  him  to  Mrs  ElHott,  whom  he  was 
of  recovering  my  health?"  he  en-  struggling  to  reach, 
quired,  with  a  sigh,  at  the  same  time  "  But  how  are  you,  dear  ?"  repeat- 
folding  In  his  arms  his  little  boy,  ed  his  wife,  anxiously, 
whose  concerned  features,  fixed  in  **  Pretty  well,"  he  replied,  adding 
silence^now  upon  his  father,  and  with  a  faint  smile,  at  the  same  time 
then  upon  me, — as  each  of  us  spoke,  pushing  his  foot  against  mine,  under 
almost  led  me  to  think  that  he  ap-  the  table—"  As  you  would  have  Dr 

predated  the  grave  import  of  our    ,  he  Is  here ;  but  we  can*t  make 

conversation.  out  why  you  thought  fit  to  summon 

"  Yes — I  certainly  think  It  proba-  him  in  such  haste." 

ble^very  probable — that  you  would  '*  A  very  little  suffices  to  alarm  a 

recover,  provided,  as  I  said  before,  lady,"  said  I,  with  a  smile.    '*  I  was 

you  used  the  means  I  pointed  out."  sorry,  Mrs  Elliott,  that  you  had  to 

"  And  the  chief  of  those  means  are  wait  so  long  for  me  this  morning— 

—relaxation, and  country  air?"  I   hope  It   did   not    Inconvenience 

"Certainly."  you  ?"— I  began   to   thiuk   how   i 

"  You  consider  them  essential  ?"  should  manage  to  decline  the  fee 

he  enquired,  despondiogly.  I  perceived  they  were  preparing  to 

"   Undoubtedly.      Repose,    both  give  me,  for  I  was  obliged  to  leave, 

bodily  and  mentals-change  of  scene,  and  drew  on  my  gloves.     "  VVe*ve 

fresh  air,  and  some  medical  treat-  had  a  long  fete  a  fete,  Mrs  Elliott,  in 

ment" your  absence.     I  must  commit  him 

He  listened  in  silence,  his  eyes  to  your  gentle  care — you  will  prove 

fixed  on  the  fioor,  while  an  expres-  the  better  physician.  He  must  sub- 
filon  of  profound  melancholy  over-  ^  mit  to  you  in  every  thing;  you  must 
spread  his  countenance.   He  seemed  *  not  allow  him  to  exert  himself  too 

absorbed  in  a  painful  reverie.    I  fan-  much  over  matters  like  these,  '*  point- 

cied  that  I  could  not  mistake  the  lug  to  the  huge  folios  1)^ ing  upon  the 

subject  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  ven-  table" — he  must  keep  regular  hours 

tured  to  interrupt  them,  by  saying  in  — and  if  you  could  all  of  you  go  to 

a  low  tone — *'  It  would  not  be  very  lodgings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 

expensive,  Mr  Elliott,  after  all" the  fresh  air  would  do  all  of  you  a 

"  Ah,  sir — that  is  what  I  am  think-  world  of  good.    You  must  undertake 

ing  about/*  he  replied,  with  a  deep  the  case,   ma'am — you  roust  really 

High — and  he  relapsed  into  his  former    pledge  yoursel  f  to  this" the  poor 

troubled  silence. .  couple  exchanged  hurried  glaoces, 

"  Suppose — suppose,  sir,  I  were  in  silence,    he  attempted  a  smile, 

able  to  go  Into  the  country  and  re»t  "  What  a  sweet  little  fellow  is  thin," 

a  little,  a  twelvemonlh  hence,  and  in  said  I,  taking  their  little  child  iuti 

the  mean  time  attend  as  much  as  my  arms — a  miracle  of  neatness  and 

possible  to  my  health — Is  It  probable  cleanliness—and  affecting  to  be  eager- 

that  it  would  not  then  be  too  late  ?"  ly  engaged  with  him.    He  came  to 

"  Oh,  come,  Mr  Elliott— let  us  me  readily,  and  forthwith  began  an 

prefer  the  sunshine  to  the  cloud,"  Incomprehensible  address  to  me  about 

said  I  with  a  cheerful  air,  hearing  a  *'  Da— da" — "  pa— pa" — "  ma— ma" 

quick  step  advancing  to  the  door,  and  other  similarly  mysterious  terms, 

which  was  opened,  as  I  expected,  by  which  I  was  obliged  to  cut  short  by 

Mrs  Elliott,  who  entered  breathless  promising  to  come  and  talk  again 

with  haste.  with  him  in  a  day  or  two.    *'  Good 

"  How  do  you  do,  raa*am— Mrs  day,  Master  Elliott  I"  said  I,  giving 

Elliott,  I  presume?"  said  I,  wishing  to  him  back  to  his  father,  who  at  the 

put  her  on  her  guard,  and  prevent  same  time  slipped  a  guinea  in  my 
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bfiDd.  I  took  it  easily.  *'  Come, 
sirrah/'  said  I,  addressiDg  the  child 
— **  will  you  be  my  banker?"  shut- 
tlDg  his  little  fingers  od  the  suinea. 

••  PardoD  me — excuse  me,  doctor," 
interrupted  Mr  Elliott,  blushing 
scarlet,  "this  must  not  be.  I  really 
cannot'* 

"  Ah !  may  I  not  employ  what 
banker  I  like  ?— Well— ril  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  about  it  when  we 
meet  again. — Farewell  for  a  day  or 
two," — and  with  these  words,  bow- 
ing hastily  to  Mrs  Elliott,  who  look- 
ed at  me,  through  her  tear- filled 
eyes,  unutterabFe  things,  I  hurried 
down  stairs.  It  may  seem  sufficient- 
ly absurd  to  dwell  so  long  upon  the 
insignificant  circumstance  of  declin- 
ing a  fee — a  thing  done  by  my  bie- 
thren  daily — often  as  a  matter  of 
course — but  it  is  a  matter  that  has 
often  occasioned  me  no  inconsider- 
able embarrassment.  'Tis  really  of- 
ten a  difficult  thing  to  re^fuse  a  fee 
profiered  by  those  one  knows  to  be 
unable  to  afford  it,  so  as  not  to  make 
them  uneasy  under  the  sense  of  an 
obligation— to  wound  delicacy,  or 
offend  an  honourable  pride.  1  had, 
only  a  few  days  before,  by  the  way, 
almost  asked  for  my  guinea  from  a 
gentleman  worth  many  thousands  a- 
year,  and  who  dropped  the  fee  into 
my  band  as  though  it  were  a  drop 
of  his  heart's  blood. 

I  had  felt  much  gratified  with  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Elliott,  and  disposed  to  culti- 
vate their  acquaintance.  Both  were 
too  evidently  oppressed  with  melan- 
choly, which  was  not,  however,  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  my  observing  the 
simplicity  and  manliness  of  the  hus- 
band, the  fascinating  frankness  of 
the  wife.  How  her  eyes  devoured 
him  with  fond  anxiety!  Ofteu, 
while  conversing  with  them,  a  re- 
collection of  Bome  of  the  touching 
little  details  communicated  by  their 
garrulous  grocer  brought  the  tears 
for  an  instant  to  my  eyes.  Possibly 
poor  Mrs  Elliott  had  been  absent, 
either  seeking  employment  for  her 
needle,  or  taking  home  what  she  had 
been  engaged  'upon — both  of  them 
thus  labouring  to  support  them- 
selves by  means  to  which  she^  at 
least,  seemed  utterly  unaccustomed, 
as  far  as  one  could  judge  from  her 
demeanour  and  conversation.    Had 


they  pressed  me  much  longer  about 
accepting  my  fee,  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  acted  foolishly;  for  when  I 
held  their  euinea  in  my  hand,  the 
thoughts  of  their  weekly  allowance 
of  an  ounce  or  two  of  tea— their 
brown  sugar— his  pawned  flute — al- 
most determined  me  to  defy  all  de- 
licacy, and  return  them  their  guinea 
doubled.  I  could  enter  into  every 
feeling,  I  thought,  which  agitated 
their  hearts,  and  appreciate  the  des- 
pondency, the  hopelessness  with 
which  they  listened  to  my  mention 
of  the  indittpensable  necessity  of 
change  of  scene  and  repose.  Pro- 
bably, while  I  was  returning  home, 
they  were  mingling  bitter  tears  as 
they  owned  to  one  another  the  im- 
possibility of  adopting  my  sugges- 
tions ;  he  feeling  and  she  fearing — 
neither,  however,  daring  to  express 
it — that  his  days  were  numbered — 
that  he  must  toil  to  the  last  for  a 
scanty  livelihood — and  even  then 
leave  his  wife  and  child,  it  seemed 
but  too  probable,  destitute — that,  in 
the  sorrowful  language  of  Burns, 

**  Still  caring,  despairing 
Must  be  his  bitter  doom  ; 

HIn  woes  here,  sball  close  neVr 
But  with  the  closing  tomb."* 
I  felt  sure  that  there  was  some 
secret  and  grievous  source  of  misery 
in  the  background,  and  often  thought 
of  the  expressions  she  had  franti- 
cally uttered  when  at  my  house. 
Had  either  of  them  married  against 
the  wishes  of  a  proud  and  unrelent- 
ing family?  Little  did  I  think  that 
I  had  on  that  very  day  which  first 
brought  me  acquainted  with  Mrs 
Elliott,  paid  a  professional  visit  to 
one  fearfully  implicated  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  their  present  sufferings !  But 
I  anticipate. 

1  need  not  particularize  the  steps 
by  which  I  became  at  length  fami- 
liarly acquainted  wiih  Mr  and  Mrs 
Elliott.  I  found  them  for  a  long 
while  extremely  reserved  on  the 
subject  of  their  circumstances,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  their  pecuniary  resources  were 
somewhat  precarious.  He  was,  or 
rather,  it  seemed,  had  been,  a  clerk 
in  a  merchant's  counting  house ;  but 
ill  health  obliged  him  at  length  to 
quit  his  situation,  and  seek  for  such 
occasional  employment  as  would 
admit  of  being  aileixded  \o  «X  V\% 
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puUlve  lecluiion  Trom  tlie  odI;  con-  real  character— bis  disposUloDf  whe- 

cerna  he  cared  for,  or  that  could  ther  Tor  gaoA  or  evil.    Tbu  fact  wn. 

occupy  It — alwB;i  esceptlDK  theone  that  be  liad  becorae   bd  obj'^ct  of 

great  matter  already  alludeS  to — bia  deep  interest — even  of  love — to  her, 

imperious  and  Irritable  temper  be-  long  before  the  thought   had  ever 

came  elinoBt   iDtolcrable.       Elliott  occurred  to  him  that  she  viewed 

would  certaiDly  hare  thrown  up  bU  bim,  from  day  to  day,  wiih  feellngg 

employment  under   Mr   Hillary   la  different  from  thoee  with  which  she 

dlBguaiand  despair,  bad  it  not  been  would  look  at  the  aerTant  that  stood 

fur  one  circuraataiice — the  presence  at  her  father's  side  board,  atdiuner. 

uf  Miea  Hillary — whose  aweet  ap-  His  mind  was  kept  constamly  occu- 

peaiing  looks  day  after  day  melted  pied  byhisimpetuous  empiuyer,aDd 

tivray    the    resolution   with    which  bia  huadred  qucsliuus  about  every 

Elliott  every  morning  came  before  thing  tbat  had  or  bad  nut  happened 

lier  choleric  and  over  bearing  father,  every  day  la  the  City.      Thus  for 

although  theycould  not  mitigate  that  nearly  three  months  had  thete  un- 

father's  evil  temper,  or  prevent  its  cooscious  lovers  been  brought  daily 

manifestations.     He  insisted  on  her  for  an  hour  or  two  into  eacli  uiher'a 

epeoding  the  greater  part  of  every  presence.     He  had  little  idea  of  the 

day  in  bia  preaence,  nor  would  al-  r]fqui^ilte     pain    occasioned    Miss 

lowher  to  quititevenat  tbeperlods  Hillary  by  her  father's  harsh  and 

when  Elliott  made  hie   appearance,  unfeeling  treatment  of  him,  nor  of 

The   first  casual   and  hasty  glance  the  many  timid  atlcmpta  »he  made, 

that  be  directed  towards  her,  satis-  In  his  absence,  lu  prevent  the  re- 

fied  him  that  he  bad,  in  earlier  aod  currence  of  such  treatment;  and  aa 

happy  day*,  been  many  limes  in  ge-  for  the  great   man,   Blr   Hillary,   it 

neral  aocieiy  with  her— her  partner  never  crossed  his  mind  as  heiag  poa- 

even  in  the  dance.     Noir,  however,  slble  that  two  youug  hearts  could 

be  dared  nut  venture  to  exhibit  the  by  aoy  meauB,   when   in    dllTereiit 

slightest  indication  of  recogoiiion;  stations  of  aocieiy,  one    rich,  the 

and  Dhe,  if  atruck  by  aimilar  recol-  other  poor,  be  warmed  into  a  feeling 

lections,  thought  fit  to  conceal  them,  of  regard,  and  even  lore  for  one 

and  behave  precisely  as  though  ehe  another. 

then  saw  and  heard  of  Mr  Elliott  for  One  afternoon  Elliott  was  obliged 
the  Srst  time  in  her  life.  He  could  to  come  a  serond  time  that  day  from 
not,  of  course,  tied  fault  with  her  tbeCity.beariugimportant deppatcb- 
for  this;  but  he  felt  it  deeply  and  ea  from  Mincing  Lane  to  Mr  Hillary, 
bitterly.  He  little  knew  how  much  who  was  silting  in  his  invalid  chair, 
he  wronged  berl  Stae  instantly  re-  Hanked  on  one  hand  by  his  daughter, 
collected  blm — and  it  was  only  the  and  on  the  other  by  a  little  table,  on 
dread  of  ber  father  tbat  restrained  which  stood  wine  and  fruit.  Poor 
her  from  a  friendly  greeting.  Hav-  Elliott  loiiked,  a-<  well  he  niiglil.  ex- 
ing  once  adopted  such  a  line  of  con-  bausted  with  his  lung  and  rapid  walk 
duct,  it  became  necessary  to  adhere  through  the  fervid  suDBltiiie. 
tolt— andshe  did.  But  could  she  "  Well, air— -whatnoivi-"  said  her 
prevent  her  heart  going  out  in  sym- 
pathy towards  the  poor,  friendless,  ine  same  iime  eag 
unoffending  clerk  whom  her  father  forth  his  hand  to  r 
treated  more  like  a  mere  menial,  which  Elliott  presented  to  him, 
than  a  respectable  and  confidential  "  Humph  1  Sit  down  ihi're,  iiir,  for 
servant — him  whom  she  knev  to  be  a  few  minuteal"  Elliott  obeyed. 
"  F.illeii  ralten  fallen  fallen  MisB  HiHaryj  who  had  been  reading, 
Fslleu  from  hli'biib  ciutn?"'  tOUChed  with  Elliott's  pale  and  wea- 
ried look,  whlnpereit  to  her  father— 
Every  day  that  she  saw  hitn,  her  "  Papa — Mr  Elliott  louka  dreadfully 
woman's  heart  throbbed  with  pity  tired — may  I  (iffer  him  a  gla&3  of 
towards  himi    and  pity  is  indeed  wine?" 

akin  to  love.    How  favourably  for        "  Ves,  yes,"  replied  Mr  Hillary, 

bim  did  bis  temper  and  demeanour  hastily,  without  removing  his  eyes 

contrast  with  thoae  of  her  father! —  from  the  letter  he  had  that  Instant 

Andabeaatr  him  placed  dally  In  a  opened.  MissHlllarylostantly  pour- 

■Ituatlon  calculated  to  exhibit  hla  eaoutsglaiaof  wioe;  aadasElllott 
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Bitten  upon  tn  entirely  new  basfs 
-at  least  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  enable  him  to  ibow  hia  honest 
face  once  more  in  dlrera  amiable 
eoteries  at  C — -—'a  and  elsewhere. 
Old  Hillary's  dassled  eyes  could  see 
Botbing  but  his  Lordship's  coronet ; 
and  be  had  no  more  doubt  about  his 
right  thus  to  dispose  of  his  daughter's 
mtt^  than  he  had  about  his  right  to 
draw  upon  Messrs  Cash,  Credit  k 
Co.,  his  bankers,  without  first  con- 
laitiog  them  to  ascertain  whether 
diej  would  honour  his  drafts. 

Mif  s  Hillary  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance the  next  morning  at  her 
other's  breakfast  table,  her  maid 
being  sent  to  say,  that  her  young 
lady  bad  a  violent  headache,  and  so 
forth;  the  consequence  of  which 
wan,  that  the  old  gentleman  departed 
for  the  City  in  a  terrible  temper,  as 
every  member  of  his  estabiishment 
could  have  testified  if  they  had  been 
asked.  Miss  Hillary  had  spent  an 
hour  or  two  of  the  precediug  mid- 
nlf^bt  in  writing  to  Elliott  a  long  and 
•omewhat  incoherent  account  of 
what  had  happened.  She  gave  but 
a  poor  account  of  herself  to  her  fa- 
ther at  dinner  that  day.  He  was 
morosely  silent.  She  pale,  absent^ 
disconcerted. 

*'  What  the  devil  is  the  matter 
with  you,  Mary?''  enquired  Mr 
Hillary,  with  stern  abruptness,  as 
■oon  as  the  servants  had  with- 
drawn,— "  What  were  all  those  tan- 
trums of  yours  about  last  night, 
eh?' 

«  Indeed,  papa,"  replied  his 
trembling  daughter^ ''  I  hardly  know 
—but  really — you  must  remember, 
you  said  such  very  odd  thiogs,  and 
so  suddenly,  and   you    looked   so 

angry/* 

«  Tut,  girl,  pho !  Fiddle  faddle  I  " 
exclaimed  her  father,  gulping  down 
a  glass  of  wine  with  great  energy. 
^  I  could  almost— a-iiem  I— really  it 
looked  as  if  you  had  taken  a  little 
too  much,  eh?  What  harm  was 
there  In  me  telling  you  that  you  were 
going  soon  to  be  married  ?  What's 
a  girl  born  and  bred  up  for  but  to  be 
married  ?  Eh,  Mary  ?  "  continued 
her  father,  determined,  this  time,  to 
go  to  work  with  greater  skill  and 
tact  than  on  ^e  preceding  evening. 
''  I  want  an  answer,  Mary  I  " 

**  Why,  papa,  it  tca»  a  very  odd 
thing  now,  was  not  it?"  BH\d  h\o 
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daughter,  with  an  affectionate  smile> 
drawing  nearer  to  her  father,  her 
kneestrembling,  however,  the  whilei 
**  and  I  know  you  did  it  only  to  try 
whether  I  was  a  silly  vain  girll 
Why  should  I  want  to  be  married, 
papa,  when  you  and  my  poor  mamma 
are  so  kind  to  me  ?  " 

"  Humph  I "  grunted  her  father, 
gulping  down  a  great  glass  of  cla- 
ret **  And  d'ye  think  we're  to  lire 
for  ever  ?  I  must  see  you  establish, 
ed  before  long,  for  my  health,  hem  I 
hem  I  is  none  of  the  strongest "  (he 
had  scarcely  ever  known  what  an 
hour's  illness  was  in  his  life,  except 
his  late  accident,  from  which  he  had 
completely  recovered) ;  "  and  as  for 
vour  poor  mother,  you  know"— a 
long  pause  ensued  here.  **  Now, 
suppose,"  continued  the  wily  tacti- 
cian, '*  suppose,  Molly,"  looking  at 
her  very  anxiously — *'  suppose  I 
wasn't  in  a  joke  last  night,  after 
all  ?  " 

Well,  papa" 

Well, papa!"  echoed  her  father, 
sneeriogly  and  snappifthly,  unable  to 
conceal  his  ill  humour;  *'  but  it  isn't 
'  KtU,  papa  ;*  I  can't  understand  all 
this  nonsense.  Mary,  you  must  not 
give  youself  airs.  Did  you  ever  hear 
— a-hem!"  He  suddenly  stopped 
short,  sipped  his  wine,  and  paused, 
evidently  intending  to  make  some 
important  communication ;  and  striv- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  assume  an 
unconcerned  air — "  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  right  honourable  the 
Lord  Viscount  Scamp,  Molly  ?" 
"  Yes ;  I've  seen  things  about  him, 
now  and  then,  in  the  newspapers. 
Isn't  be  a  great  gambler,  papa?" 
enquired  Miss  Hillary,  lookiog  at 
her  father  calmly. 

"  No— it's  a  He,"  replied  her  fa- 
ther furiously,  whirling  about  the 
ponderous  seals  of  his  watch.  *'  Has 
any  one  been  putting  this  into  your 
head  ?  " 

**  No  one,  indeed,  papa,  only  the 
newspapers" 

<*  And  are  you  such  an  idiot  as  to 
believe  newspapers  ?  Didn't  they  say, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  that  my  house 
was  in  for  L.20,000  when  Gumarabic 
and  Co.  broke  ?  And  wasn't  that  a 
great  lie  ?  I  didn't  lose  a  fiftieth  of 
the  sum  !  No,"  he  added,  after  a 
long  pause,  *'  Lord  Scamp  is  no  such 
thing.  He's  a  vastly  agreeable  young 
man,  and  takes  an  uncouvuvQtk  Xtv- 
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also  a  little  ataggered  at  the  extent  fixed  on  Elliott,  and  muttering  Te« 

ofhis  last  aally.  hementljr  to  himself. 

*'  Will  you  take  a  seat,  Mr  El-  '*  You  see,  sir,  the  wretchedness 

liou?"    said  Mr   Jeffreys,   mildly,  that   your    most   unwarranuble — 

Elliott  bowed,  but  remained  stand-  your  artful— nay,  your  wicked  and 

isg,  bis  hat  grasped  by  his  left  hand  presumptuous  conduct  has  brought 

wiih  convulsive  force.    "  You  will  upon  this  family — I  earnestly  hope 

Mice  allowance,  sir,"  continued  Mr  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  lis- 

Jrffreya,  *'  for  the  dreadful  agitation  ten  to  reason— to  abandon  your  in- 

of  Mr  Hillary,  and  reflect  that  your  sane  projects."      He    paused,   and 

own  conduct  has  occasioned  it."  Elliott  buwed.   '*  It  is  iu  vain,"  con- 

"  So  you  dare  to  think  of  marry-  tinned  Mr  Jeffreys,  pointing  to  the 

isg  my  daughter,  eh?"  thundered  letters,  "  to  conceal  our  fears  that 

Ur  Hillary,  as  if  about  to  rise  from  your  attentions  must  have  proved 

Ui  chair.     "  By ,  but  I'll  spoil  acceptable  to  Miss  Hillary— but  we 

your  sport  though — I'll  be  even  with  give   you  credit  for  mor«  honour, 

rou ! "  gasped  the  old  man,  and  sunk  more  good  sense,  than  will  admit  of 

nek  panting  In  his  seat.  your  carrying  further  this  most  un- 

*'  You  cannot  really  be  in  earnest,  fortunate  affair,  of  your  persisting  in 

lir/'  resumed  Mr  Jeffreys,  in  the  auch  a  wild— I  must  speak  plainly— 

lame  calm  and  severe  tone  and  man-  such  an  audacious  attachment,  one 

■er  in  which  he  had  spoken  from  the  that  is  utterly  unsuitable   to   your 

first-—"  in  thinking  yourself  entitled  means,  your  prospects,  your  station, 

to  form  an  attachment  and  alliance  your  birth,  your  education"—— 

to  Miss  Hillary  ?  "  *'  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  drop 

«  Why  am  I  asked  these  questioni,  the  two  last  words/'  interrupted  £i- 

ilr,  and  in  thia  most  extraordinary  liott,  sternly. 

manner?**  enquired  Elliott  firmly,  "  Why,  you  fellow  I  why>  you're 

"  Have  I  ever  said  one  single  sylla-  my  clerk  1 1  pay  you  wages  t — You*ie 

Ue  ?  '*  a  hired  servant  of  mine  I  "  exclaim- 

"  Oby  spare  your  denials,  Mr  EU  ed  Hillary,  with  infinite  contempt* 

Uott,"  aaid  Jeffreys,  pointing  with  a  '*  Well,  sir/'  continued  Jeffreys, 

bitter  smile  to  the  letters  lyiog  open  ^  this  affair  is  too  important  to  allow 

on  the  table  at  which  he  sat,  *'  these  of   our   quarrelling   about    words. 

lettera  of  yours  express  your  feel-  Common  sense  must  tell  you  that 

inga  and  intentions  pretty  plainly,  under  no  possible  view  of  the  case 

Believe    me,   sir,   every   thing    is  can  you  be  a  suitable  match  for 

known!"  Miss  Hillary;  and,  therefore,  com- 

**  Well,  sir,  and  what  then?"  en-  mon  honesty  enjoins  the  course  you 

quired  Elliott,  haughtily;   "  those  ought  to  pursue.      However,  sir,** 

letters,  I  presume,  are  mine,  address-  he  added,  in  a  sharper  tone,  evl. 

ed  to  Miss  Hillary  ?  "  Jeffreys  bow-  dently  piqued  at  the  composure  and 

ed.    **  Well  then,  sir,  I  now  avow  firmness  maintained  by  Elliott, ''  the 

the  feelings  those  letters  express.   I  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  this  af- 

bave    formed,  however    unworthy  fair  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  further, 

myself,  a  fervent  attachment  to  Miss  sir.     Mr  Hillary  is  resolved  to  pre- 

Hillary,  and  I  will  die  before  I  dis-  vent  it— come  what  will." 

avow  iu"  "  Ay,  so  help  me  God  I  "  ejacu- 

**  There  I  hear  him  1  hark  to  the  lated  Mr  Hillary,  casting  a  ferocious 

fellow  I  I  shall  go  mad— I  shall!"  glance  at  Elliott. 

almost  roared  Mr  Hillary,  springing  <'  Well,  sir,"  said  Elliott,  with  a 

out  of  his  chair,  and  walking  to  and  sigh, ''  what  would  you  have  me  do  f 

fro,  between  it  and  that  occupied  by  —Pray,  proceed,  sir." 

Hr  Jeffreys,  with  hurried  steps  and  *' Immediately  renounce  all  preten- 

vehement  gesticulations.  **  He  owns  sions,"  replied  Mr  Jeffreys,  eagerly, 

it!  Ue  does  !  The "  and  he  ut-  "to  Miss  Hillary— return  her  letters 

tared  a  perfect  volley  of  execrations,  —pledge    yourself  to    dincooiiuue 

Elliott  submittad  to  them  in  silence,  your  attempts  to  gain  her  affrctiuns, 

Hr  Jeffreys  again  whispered  energe-  and  I  am  authorized  to  offer  «l  ^otl^\^u 

tlca/i/'  fato  tte  ear  of  bis  client,  who  aituatioa  connected  w\lh  \\ie  Wui»^ 

tmumed  Ue  eem^  but  with  ble  e/9§  you  at  preaent  aoi^o,  wA  V)  f^xJkwaJ^" 


Paw-J"/-"""  "^'  ^X'     tend  to  b«»»»f  *«•  .f^Si-i.-n  to 
^'^  ^1  Oh  Lord  I  Oh  Lord!       te^^^   a/*-^";^"; /the    m..rrow. 

«OhLoTdlO.»r"'    clasp*"!?   '.       .\,»ent  h\m»eU   tm      j^    ^ed,*".*- 

^•' .        ,,«,«dEiUott,ad.     ?' had  been  "«*«''^*"i,f„d  to  bear  I 

•^1  wm  retire.  ..r.*"^^  ^3.  open-    l^J*^  „„»  brioK  h  .  «J^^^^^   „f   ,ns  ] 

4re«tog  Mr  Jeffreys  d^«tl»c»^y  "'I??  Mr  HiWy  «««»  Mj 

^dM'tt'""!*:!  for  breath-  SJcd  In  »  """VhoSe.  and  f^ar.. 
C^- '''".rry'e  bSlr.  Emoxtjj.  fecfure-of  P^^"  «»  ^bed.  There 
rumrVee,  w'    ri  „ftt  recover  n»    j  ^^^ed   eany        -gveral  boura. 

Sr «  g*»  •^  •*  *•       ''  .    C  co«W-he  -- Vget  t 
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thoHgh  for  a  long  time  feeling  and  in  hit  prif ate  room.  Thither,  there- 
expressing  strong  disapprobation  of  fore,  he  repaired,  with  some  surprise 
her  daui^hter's  attachment  to  Elliotty  —and  with  more  surprise  bebeid  all 
at  length  relented,  and  even  endea-  the  partners  assembled,  together  with 
voured  to  influence  Mr  Hillary  on  the  head  clerk,  the  solicitor  of  the 
their  daughter's  l>ehalf.  Her  kind  of-  firm,  and  one  or  two  strangers.  He 
ficee  were,  however,  suddenly  inter-  had  hardly  closed  the  door  after  him- 
nipted  by  asecond  attack  of  paralysis,  self,  when  Mr  Hillary  pointed  to  him, 
which  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  saying,  "  This  is  your  prisoner— take 
speech  and  rooUon.  This  dreadful  him  into  custody." 
shock,  occurring  at  such  a  moment,  "  Surrender,  sir — youVe  our  pri- 
was  too  much  for  Miss  Hillary,  who  soner,"  said  one  of  the  two  strangers, 
was  removed  from  attending  affec-  both  of  whom  now  advanced  to  him, 
tionately  at  the  bedside  of  her  un-  one  laying  hold  of  his  collar,  the 
happy  mother,  to  her  own  room,  other  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  and 
where  she  la^  for  nearly  a  fortnight  taking  out  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  El- 
la a  violent  fever.  So  far  from  these  liott  staegered  several  paces  from 
domestic  trials  tending,  however,  to  them  on  liparing  the  astounding  Ian- 
soften  the  heart  of  Mr  Hillary,  they  guage  of  Mr  Hillary,  and  but  that 
apparently  contributed  only  to  hard-  he  was  held  by  the  officer  who  had 
en  it— to  aggravate  his  hatred  of  grasped  his  collar,  seemed  likely 
Elliott  —  of  him  who  had  done  so  to  have  fallen.  He  turned  deadly 
much  to  disturb,  to  destrov  his  do-  pale.  For  a  second  or  two  he  spoke 
mestic  peace,  his  fondest  wishes  and  not 

expectations.  '*  Fetch  a  glass  of  water,"  said  Mr 

Lord  Scamp  continued  his  into-  Fleming,  one  of  the  partners,  oh- 

T«eted  and  flattering  attentions  to  Mr  ,  serving  Elliott's  lips  losing  their  co- 

Hillarv,  with  whom  he  was  con-  *  lour,  and  moving  without  uttering 

tinualfy  dining,  and  at  length  —  a  anv  sound.    But  he  recovered  him- 

groof  'of  the  prodigious  ascendency  self    from   the   momentary  shock, 

e  had  acquired  over  Mr  Hillary^-  without  the  aid  of  the  water,  wbich 

succeeded  in  borrowing  from  him  a  seemed  to  have  been  placed  in  rea- 

very  considerable  sum  of  money,  diness  beforehand,  so  soon  was  it 

Hillary  soon  apprized  his  Lordship  produced.    Pushing  aside  the  offi- 

of  the  real  nature  of  the  hindrance  cer's  hand  that  raised  the  glass  to 

to  his  marriage  with  Miss  Hillary ;  his  lips,  he  exclaimed,   "  What  is 

and  his  Lordship  of  course  felt  it  his  the  meaning  of  this,  sir  ?    How  dare 

duty,  not  to  speak  of  his  interest,  to  you  deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  sir  ?  *' 

foster  and  inflame  the  fury  of  his  —addressing  Mr   Hillary — **  What 

wished-for  father-in-law,  against  his  am  I  charged  with?*' 
obscure   and   presumptuous  rival.        '*  Embezzling  the  money  of  your 

Several  schemes  were  proposed  by  employers,"  interposed  the   solici- 

this  worthy  couple  for  the  purpose  tor.    As  he  spake,  poor  Elliott  fixed 

of  putting  an  end  to  the  pretensions  upon  him  a  stare   of  horror,   and 

and  prospects  of  this  '*  insolent  par-  after  standing  and  gazing  in  silence 

vemi  of  the  outer  counting-house."  for  several  moments,  attempted  to 

An  accidental  circumstance  at  length  speak,  but  in  vain;   and  fell  in  a 

suggested  to  them  a  plot  so  artful  kind  of  fit  into   the  arms  of  the 

and  atrocious,  tliat  poor  Elliott  fell  officers.  When  he  had  recovered,  he 

a  victim  to  it.  was  conducted  to  a  hackney  coach 

On  returning  to  the  counting-house,  which  had  been  some  time  in  rea- 

one  day,  from  the  little  chop-house  diness,  and  conveyed  to  the  police 

at  which  be  had  been  swallowing  a  office ;  where,  an  hour  or  two  af- 

luusty  and  frusal  dinner,  he  observed  terwards,  Mr  Hillary,  accompanied 

indications  of  some  unusual  occu-  by    Mr    Fleming,     the    solicitor, 

rence.     No  one  spoke  to  him;  all  and  two  of  Elliott's  fellow- clerks, 

teemed  to  look  at  him  as  with  sus-  attended  to  prefer  the  charge.    El- 

Eicion  and  alarm.     He  had  hardly  liott  was  Immediately  brought  to  the 

ang  up  his  hat,  and  reseated  him-  bar,  where  be  stood  ^ery  v^\«>^^^ 

m}f  mi  hh  dMk,  when  a  wfiBBSge  wtm  calm  and  Belf-potMaie^^  u\%  ^i%^ 

A>wy^#  ioA/w  from  Mr  Millar jr,  who  fixed  upon  Mr  HWVax^  iiVJb.  %  %NftaA.* 

smga^wd  big  iauaedJute  atiendanc^  faat  aoirchins  look  VkA\   u<(»^k^ 
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which  Mr  Hillary's  unfounded 
charge  had  occasioned  him;  or— * 
more  serious  still^he  might  perhaps 
indict  all  the  parties  concerned  for  a 
conspiracy. 

«'  But,"  said  Mr  Hillary,  almost 
sick  with  fright  at  this  alarming 
statement  of  the  liabilities  he  had 
incurred^  '*  I  would  not  wait  for  an 
action  to  be  brought  against  me^ 
would  pay  him  any  sum  you  might 
recommend,  and  that,  too,  instantly 
on  his  quitting  the  prison  walls." 

'*  But,  pardon  me,  Mr  Hillary — 
why  ail  this" 

••  Oh — something  of  very  great 
importance  has  just  happened  at  my 
house,  which  —  which  —  eives  me 
quite  a  different  opinion.  But  I  was 
saying  I  would  pay  him  instant- 
ly" 

'*  But  if  the  youne  man  be  spirit- 
ed, and  conscious  of  his  innocence, 
and  choose  to  set  a  high  value  upon 
his  character,  he  will  insist  on  clear- 
ing it  in  open  court,  and  dare  you  to 
the  proof  of  your  charges  before  the 
whole  world — at  least  l  should  do  so 
in  such  a  case.'' 

*•  You  would,  would  you,  sir  ? " 
exclaimed  Mr  Hillary  angrily,  the 
big  drops  of  perspiration  standing 
upon  liis  forehead. 

•*  Certainly — certainly — 1  should^ 
indeed ;  but  let  that  pass.    1  really 

don't  see" continued  Mr  New- 

ington,  anxiously. 

"  D n  him,  then  I "  cried  Mr 

Hillary  desperately,  after  a  pause, 
snapping  his  fingers,  "  let  him  do 
his  worst  I  He  can  never  find  me 
out" 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?  "  interrupted  New- 
ington  briskly,  '*  find  you  out  I  What 
can  you  mean,  Mr  Hillary  ?  " 

««  Why— a—"  stammered  Mr  Hll- 
lary,  colouring  violently,  adding 
something  that  neither  he  himself 
nor  Mr  Newington  could  under- 
stand. The  latter  had  his  own  sur- 
mises— somewhat  vague,  it  is  true— > 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Mr  Hillary's 
words — especially  coupling  them^  as 
he  did  instantly,  with  certain  ex- 
pressions he  had  heard  poor  £U 
liott  utter  at  the  police  office.  He 
was  a  prudent  man,  however,  and 
seeing  no  particular  necessity  for 
pushing  his  enquiries  further,  he 
thought  it  best  to  let  matters  remain 
aa  Mr  Hillary  chose  to  represent 
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Six  weeks  did  poor  Elliott  lie 
immured  in  the  dungeons  of  New- 
ffate,  awaiting  his  trial — as  a  felon. 
What  pen  shall  describe  his  mental 
sufferings  during  that  period  ?  Con- 
scious of  the  most  exalted  and  scru- 
pulous integrity — he  who  had  never 
designedly  wronged  a  human  being, 
even  in  thought— whom  dire  neces- 
sity only  had  placed  in  circumstan- 
ces which  exposed  him  to  the  devil- 
ish malice  of  such  a  man  as  Hillary 
— who  stood  alone,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  fond  heart,  friendless 
in  the  world — whose  livelihood  de- 

S ended  on  his  daily  labour,  and  who 
ad  hitherto  supported  hiniself  with 
decency^  not  to  say  dignity,  amidst 
many  grievous  discouragements  and 
hardships — this  was  the  man  pining 
amid  the  guilty  gloom  of  the  cells  of 
Newgate,  and  looking  forward  each 
day  with  shuddering  to  the  hour 
when  he  was  to  be  dragged  with  in- 
dignity to  the  bar,  and  perhaps 
found  guilty,  on  perjured  evidence, 
of  the  shocking  offence  with  which 
he  was  charged  I  And  all  this  was 
the  wicked  contrivance  of  Mr  Hil- 
lary—the father  of  his  Mary  I  And 
was  he  liable  to  be  transported — to 
quit  his  country  ignominiously  and 
lor  ever, — to  be  bauished  with  dis- 
gust and  horror  from  the  memory  of 
her  who  had  once  so  passionately 
loved  him — as  an  impostor — a  villain 
— a  felon/  He  resolved  not  to  at- 
tempt any  communication  with  Miss 
Hillary,  if  indeed  it  were  practicable ; 
but  to  await,  with  stern  resolution, 
the  arrival  of  the  hour  that  was  either 
to  crush  him  with  unmerited,  but 
inevitable  infamy  and  ruin,  or  ex- 
pose and  sigDatly  punish  those  whose 
malice  and  wickedness  had  sought 
to  effect  his  destruction.  What  steps 
could  he  take  to  defend  himself? 
Where  were  his  witnesses?  Who 
would  detect  and  expose  the  perjury 
of  those  who  would  enter  the  wit- 
ness-box on  behalf  of  his  wealthy 
prosecutors  ?  Poor  soul  I  Heaven 
support  thee  against  thy  hour  of 
trouble,  and  then  deliver  thee  I 

Miss  Hillary's  fearful  excitement^ 
on  the  evening  when  she  discovered 
Elliott's  situation,led  to  a  slow  fever, 
which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for 
nearly  a  fortnight ;  and  when,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  she  again  appear- 
ed in  her  father's  presence,  it  was 
only  to  encounter— Respite  her  wan 
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looks— t  repetiUon  of  the  birth  and  touched  hy  the  altered  appearance 

cruel  treatment  she  had  experienced  of  his  yictim^  who  was  greatl  j  ema- 

ever  since  the  day  on  which  he  had  ciated,  and  seemed  scarce  able  to 

discovered  lier  reluctance  to  receive  stand  erect  in  his  most  humiliating 

the  addresses  of  Lord  Scamp.    Day  position, 

after  day  did  her  father  bait  her  on  Mr  Hillary  Icnew  the  perfect  In- 
beiialf  of  bis  Lordship  —  with  alter-  nocence  of  Elliott;  and  his  own 
Date  coaxing  and  cursing:  all  was  guilty  soul  thrilled  within  him,  as  bis 
in  vaio — for  when  Lord  Scamp  at  eye  encountered  for  an  instant  the 
length  made  her  a  formal  o£fer  of  steadfast,  but  sorrowful  eye  of  the 
bis  precious  **  hand  and  heart,"  she  prisoner.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to 
rejected  him  with  a  quiet  contempt  appear  conversing  carelessly  with 
which  sent  him,  full  of  the  irritation  Lord  Scamp,  who  was  himself  too 
of  wounded  conceit,  to  pour  bis  much  agitated  to  attend  to  him  I 
sorrows  into  the  inflamed  ear  of  her  The  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty, 
father.  No  counsel  bad  been  retained  for 
The  name  that  was  written  on  the  prosecution,  nor  did  any  appear 
her  heart— that  was  constantly  in  for  the  defence.  The  Court,  there- 
her  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts,  fore,  had  to  examine  the  witnesses; 
Elliott — she  never  suffered  to  escape  and,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  about 
her  lips.  Her  father  frequently  men-  half  an  hour's  trial,  in  the  course  of 
tioned  it  to  her,  but  she  listened  in  which  Hillary  was  called  as  a  wit- 
melancholy,  oftener  indignant  si-  ness,  and  trembled  so  excesHively  as 
lence.  She  felt  convinced  that  there  to  call  forth  some  encouraging  ex- 
was  some  foul  play  on  the  part  of  her  pressions  from  the  Bench,  the 
father, connected  with  Elliott's  incar-  Judge  who  tried  the  case  decided 
ceratiimin  Newgate,  and  could  some-  that  there  was  no  evidence  worth  a 
times  scarcely  conceal,  when  in  bis  straw  against  the  prisoner,  and  con- 
presence,  a  shudder  of  apprehension,  sequently  directed  the  Jury  to  ac- 
And  was  it  likely — was  it  possible —  quit  him,  which  they  did  instantly, 
that  such  a  measure  towards  the  adding  their  unanimous  opinion, 
unhappy,  persecuted  Elliott,  could  thatthechargeagainst  him  appeared 
have  any  other  effect  on  the  daugh-  both  frivolous  and  malicious. 
ter»  believing  him,  as  she  did,  to  be  *'  Am  1  to  understand,  my  Lord, 
pure  and  unspotted,  than  to  increase  that  I  leave  the  court  freed  from  all 
and  deepen  her  affection  for  him —  taint,  from  all  dibhonour  ?  "  euqui- 
to  present  bis  image  before  her  red  Elliott^  after  the  foreman  had 
mind's  eye,  as  that  of  one  enduring  expres^sed  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
martyrdom  on  her  account,  and  for  '*  Certainly  —  most  undoubtedly 
her  sake  ?  you  do,"  replied  the  Judge. 

At  length  came  on  the  day  ap-        ''  And,  if  I  think  fit,  I  am  at  liberty 
pointed  for  Elliott's  trial,  and  it  was  hereafter  to  expose  and  punish  those 
with  no  little  trepidation  that  Mr  Hil-  who  have  wickedly    conspired   to 
lary,  accompanied  by  Lord  Scamp,  place  me  here  on  a  faloe  charge  ?  " 
steppt^d  into  his  carriage,  and  drove        ''  Of  course,  you  have  your  re- 
down  to  the  Old  Bailey,  where  they  medy  against  any  one,"  replied  the 
sat  together  on  the  bench  till  nearly  cautious  judge,    **  whom  you  can 
seven  oclock,  till  which  time  the  prove  to  have  acted  illegally." 
Court  was  engaged  upon  the  trial  of        Elliott  darted  a  glance  at  Mr  Hil- 
a  man  for  forgery.   Amid  the  bustle  lary,  which   made  his  blood  rush 
consequent  upon  the  close  of  this  tumultuously    towards    bis    guilty 
long  trial,  Hillary,  after  introducing  heart,  and  bowing  respectfully  to  the 
bis  noble  friend  to  one  of  the  alder-  Court,  withdrew  from  the  ignomi- 
men,  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  to  nious  spot  which  he  had  been  so  in- 
the  bar  which  bad  been  just  quitted  famously  compelled  to  occupy.    He 
by  the  death-doomed  convict  he  bad  left  the  prison  a  little  after  eight 
heard  tried,  when  they  fell  upon  the  o'clock ;  and  wretched  indeed  were 
figure  of  Elliott,  who  seemed  to  have  his  feelings  as  the  turnkey,  opening 
been  placed  there  for  some  minutes,  the  outermost  of  the  iron-bound  and 
and  waa  standing  wiUi  a  mournful  spiked  doors,  bade  him    farewell^ 
ezpreaaion  of  countenance,  appa-  gruffly  adding — ^*  Hope  if e  in%iiC\ 
xently  loat  in  thought.   Evea  Mr  meet  aga\n»  my  beaxX^  \*' 
Wmj*B  hard  JMir$  wm  idmott       ^  I  bop«  wX^  \sAw^\'^  t«^\V%^ 
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Elliott,  frith  a  ftif^ ;  and  descending 
the  Btepti,  found  himself  in  tho 
street  He  scarce  knew,  for  a  mo- 
ment, whither  to  direct  his  steps, 
fitaggeriog^  overpowered  with  the 
straoge  feeliog  ot  suddenly-recover- 
ed liberty.  The  sad  reaJity,  how* 
ever,  soon  forced  itself  upon  him. 
What  was  to  become  of  him  ?  He 
feU  wearied  and  falDt,  and  almost 
wished  he  had  begged  the  favour  of 
sleeping,  for  the  night,  even  in  the 
dreary  dungeons  from  which  he  liad 
been  but  that  moment  released. 
Thus  were  his  thoughts  occupied,  aa 
he  moved  slowly  towards  Fleet 
Street,  when  a  female  figure  ap- 
proached him,  mufiled  in  a  large 
shawl. 

"  Henry — dearest  Henry  I "  mur- 
mured the  half-Btifl(*d  voice  of  Miss 
Hillary,  stretching  towards  him  both 
her  hands ;  ^  so,  you  are  free !  You 
have  escaped  from  the  soare  of  the 
wicked  I  Thank  God— thank  God  I 
Oh,  what  have  we  passed  through, 
since  we  last  met  I  Why,  Henry, 
will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  Do  you 
forsako  tlie  daughter,  for  the  sin  of 
her  father  ?  " 

Elliott  stood  staring  at  her  as  if 
stupitied. 

'*  Miss  Hillary  1 "  he  murmured, 
incredulously. 

**  Yes — yes  I  I  am  Mary  Hillary ; 
I  am  your  own  Mary.  But,  oh, 
Henry,  how  altered  you  are  I  How 
thin  I  How  pale  and  ill  you  look  I  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  I  "  And  co- 
vering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'*  I  can  hardly — believe — that  it  is 
Miss  Hillary,'*  muttered  Elliott.-— 
•«  But— your  father  I -^  Mr  Hillary! 
What  will  he  say  if  he  sees  you  ? 
Are  not  you  ashamed  of  being  seen 
talking  to  a  wretch  like  me,  just  slip- 
ped out  of  Newgate  ?  " 

"  Ashamed  ?  My  Henry— do  not 
torture  me !  I  am  heart-broken  for 
your  sake  I  It  Is  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  that  I  am  ashamed  of.  That  it 
could  ever  be  so  base"— 

Elliott  suddenly  snatched  her  into 
his  arms,  and  folded  her  to  his  breast 
with  convulsive  energy. 

If  the  malignant  eye  of  her  father 
had  seen  them  at  tiiat  moment ! 

She  had  obtained  infomatioii  thai 

her  father  waa  gone   to   the   Old 

Bailey  with  Lord  Scamp,  and  toon 

contrived  to  follow  liiemi  unsoticad 

Ar  iAe  dammticB,   8b§  cauld  not 


get  into  tha  court,  as  thegallerf  < 
already  filled  ;  and  had  been  linger- 
ing about  the  door  for  upwards  of 
four  hours,  making  eager  enquirlea 
from  those  who  lelt  the  court,  as  to 
the  name  of  the  prisoner  who  was 
being  tried.  She  vehemently  urged 
him  to  accompany  her  direct  to 
Bullion  House,  confront  her  father, 
and  demand  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  be  had  inflicted.  **  I  will 
stand  beside  you— I  will  never  leave 
you — let  him  turn  us  both  out  of  his 
bouse  together  I  "—continued  the 
excited  girl—**  I  begin  to  loathe  it — 
to  feel  indifierent  about  every  thing 
it  contains — except  my  poor  unoN 
fending  —  dying  mother  I  — -  Come, 
come,  Henry,  and  play  the  man  I"— 
But  EUiotfs  good  sense  led  him  to 
expostulate  with  her,  and  he  did  ao 
successfully,  representing  to  her  the 
useless  peril  attending  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. He  forced  her  into  the 
coach  that  was  waiting  for  her — re- 
fused the  purse  which  she  had  tried 
nearly  fifty  times  to  thrust  into  bis 
hand — promised  to  make  a  point  of 
writing  to  her  the  next  day  in  such 
a  manner  as  should  be  sure  of  reach- 
ing her,  and  after  mutually  affec- 
tionate adieus,  he  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  off  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible towards  Highbury.  She  found 
Bullion  House  in  a  tumult  on  ac- 
count of  her  absence. 

*'  So— your  intended  victim  has 
escaped!"  exclaimed  Miss  Hillary, 
suddenly  presenting  herself  before 
her  father,  whom  Lord  Scamp  had 
but  just  left. 

•*  Ah,  Polly — my  own  Poll — and 
is  it  you,  indeed  ?  "  said  her  father, 
evidently  the  worse  of  wine,  ap- 
proaching her  unsteadily — *'  Come, 
kiss  me,  love ! — where — where  have 
you  been,  you  little  puss — puss — 
puss—" 

"  To  Nticgnte,  sir  I "  replied  his 
daughter  in  a  quick  stem  tone,  and 
retreated  a  step  or  two  from  her  ad- 
vancing father. 

"  N— n— ew-gate  !— New— new— 

fate  I "  he  echoed,  as  if  the  word 
ad  suddenly  sobered  him.    '*  Well 
—Mary— and— what  of  that?"  he 
added,  drawing  his  breath   heavi- 
ly. 
**  To  think  that  ywr  blood  flowa 

in  these  veins  of  mine  I "  continued 
Misa  Hillary,  with  extraordinary 
Mergy,  eztending  her  aruM  towards 
Urn.   «<IcaUfo«/4^Air-4Uidyel" 
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out  and  Bhadiog  off  the  conterminous  proTinces  of  a  complex  notion. 
Tiiink  of  thirteen  separate  and  individual  names  for  the  progressive  "acts" 
of  life,  from  the  "  infant,  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms/'  to  the 
*'  last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this  strange  eventful  history  ! "  Shakspeare 
himself,  in  the  little-known  and  never-quoted  passage  here  alluded  to, 
makes  but  seven  stages  of  the  journey  graveward.  And  we,  were  we 
writing  Greek— which  we  do  in  a  style  almost  equal  to  our  English— 
should  never  have  been  driven  to  that  hateful  periphrasis— yottn^  ?«an— 
so  redolent  of  Heine  and  youiig  Germany^  Victor  Hugo  and  young  France^ 
and  other  reminiscences  dangerous  to  the  equilibrium  of  our  stomach— 
with  which  we  have  been  forced  to  disfigure  our  running  title.  We  have 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  "  us  youth,**  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  Falstaff; 
but  when  Sir  John  adds,  "  young  men  must  live,"  we  are  fain  to  answer, 
with  the  French  philanthropist,  je  u*en  vois  pas  la  nicessife.  Between 
youth  and  many  if  people  must  live  at  all,  it  should  be  after  the  fashion  of 
the  marmot,  *'  which  alisconds  all  winter,  and  doth  feed  upon  its  own  fat." 
To  see  them  is  horrible ;  to  hear  them  is  as  bad  as  to  sit  out  the  first 
appearance  of  a  rhetorical  advocate  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  a  debate 
in  the  reformed  House  of  Commons. 

At  that  age  we  leave  off  shaving  for  a  beard,  and  begin  to  suspect  that 
there  is  not  quite  so  much  amusement  in  shaving  to  get  rid  of  one. 

At  that  age  the  soft  bloom  of  puberty  is  hardened — the  superficial  charm 
of  vernal  tints  has  melted  away— and  the  faces  of  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  male  friends  we  meet,  appear  to  us  to  be  settling  into  hopeless 
ugliness. 

At  that  age  we  thought  ourself  the  greatest  eenius  on  earth^an  opinion 
long  since  abandoned  oy  all  except  our  enemies. 

At  that  age  those  whose  wise  parents  have  had  them/inished  at  a  Ger< 
man  university,  renounce  **  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith."  The 
Devil  smiles  a  melancholy  smile,  and  wishes  he  could  be  of  their  way  of 
thinking. 

At  that  age  we  planned  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  and  a  didactic  essay 
upon  freedom. 

At  that  age,  "  adoring  Fredericks,"  and  *<  devoted  Carolines,'*  for  the 
first  time  csJculate  the  price  of  beef.  Frederick  perceives  that  to  resign 
*'  his  own  and  only  one/'  will  not  darken  the  whole  vista  of  his  future  days. 
Caroline  adopts  the  prudent  belief  that  one  man  may  do  nearly  as  well  as 
anoUier  to  pay  the  bills  and  become  the  father  of  her  children. 

At  that  age  Alcibiades  was  already  the  Lovelace  of  Athens,  and  ac- 
quainted with  a  trick  or  two,  which  Richardson  would  have  imagined  if  he 
could.  In  a  word,  he  was  between  his  twentieth  and  his  five-and-twentieth 
year.  'Tis  the  sole  period  of  his  career  at  which  we  absolutely  hate  him 
•^why,  the  story  of  Glycerium  will  explain. 


GLYCBRiuit,  daughter  of  Ariston— an  orphan-heiress — still  unclaimed  by 
her  nearest  bachelor- kinsman — still  under  the  careless  guardianship  of  an 
aged  uncle — was  one  of  the  few  with  whom  Alcibiades  found  cunning  and 
compulsion  equally  needful.  She  was  among  the  fairest  virgins  of  Athens. 
Slander  had  never  breathed  upon  her  fame.  At  the  very  moment  when 
maids  and  matrons  were  emulously  courting  the  son  of  Clinias,  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  of  his  existence.  Of  hers  he  was  but  too  well  aware. 
The  chilness  of  her  glance  struck  no  cold  into  his  heart.  His  eye  told  her 
this  fact  plainly  enough :  yet  she  appeared  to  require  a  more  distinct  inter- 
preter. Often  at  public  festivals  he  sought  to  tempt  her  into  conversation ; 
her  answers  were  as  calm  as  if  addressed  to  one  of  her  own  sex.  Those 
who  gain  their  notions  of  antiquity  at  second-hand,  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  made  or  found  many  other  opportunities  of  pressing  his  tretc 
cherous  suit.    A  thousand  female  witnesses  would  then^had  the  evil  eye 
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been  more  than  a  fable—have  blasted  the  object  of  hia  preference ;  but  that 
preference— if  you  could  trust  her  words  or  her  features— was  nothing  to 
her. 

Let  the  parties  speak  for  themselves.    Alcibiades  encounters  GJycerium 
returning  rrom  the  temple  of  Ceres. 


Scene  L 
Alcibiades.    Glycerium. 


Ak.  You  keep^  then,  to  your  point, 
beautiful  Glycerium  I  AH  that  I  tell 
you  of  your  charms,  and  of  my  feel- 
logs,  is  nothing  but  poetry  ? 
^  G/yc.  (Laughing.)  Mere,  down- 
right poetry.     I  keep  to  my  point. 

Ale.  And  though  I  sware  the  deep- 
est and  the  dearest  oath  thyself 
could  dictate  ? 

Glt^.  I  keep  to  my  point. 

Aic.  And  shall  noihing,  nothing 
persuade  thee  of  the  contrary  ?  To 
a  persevering  zeal,  they  teach  us,  all 
things  yield;  and  is  thy  heart,  en- 
chanting girl,  to  be  the  unyielding 
prodigy  of  nature  ?  Demand  of  me 
— O,  demand  what  thou  wilt!  De- 
mand gifts 

Gli/c  Alcibiades,  you  speak  with 
Glycerium  I 

Ale,  With  Glycerium  indeed — the 

Sroud  Glycerium! — Demand  sacri- 
ces  I  Demand  proofs  and  trial !  O, 
demand 

Glt/c.  Well,  then,  I  demand  time 
for  the  probation. 

Ale,  Time  ?  What  time  ? 

Glyc.  O,  not  too  much  of  it  either. 
Simply  a  couple  of  years. 

Ale,  (Indignant,)  Glycerium,  do  I 
deserve  your  mockery  ? 

Glt^,  (Still  more  sportively,)  Good 
gods  above  us !  who  is  mocking  ?  If 
thy  flame  be  so  vehement,  why 
should  it  not  last  all  the  longer? 
There  are  fiery  mountains,  if  travel- 
lers speak  sooth,  that  have  been 
burning  on  for  centuries.  But,  in- 
deed— 

Ale.  Well  I  What  indeed  f 

Glyc.  Indeed  it  were  a  pity  that 
our  the- companions  should  go  so  long 
in  mourning,  and  our  young  matrons 
be  so  long  faithful  to  their  husbands. 
Now,  Aldbiades,  art  thou  resolved  ? 
Shall  our  bargain  stand  for  the  two 
years? 

Alc»  He,  sweet  Glycerium^  loves 
ttieeno^  who  could  lore  thee  for  two 


years — love   without    possession— 
and  yet  live. 

Glyc,  Not  so,  not  so !  So  soon  as 
I  saw  life  in  danger,  I  might  mitigate 
my  prudery,  and  limit  the  experi- 
ment 

Ale,  Life  in  danger,  saidst  thou  ? 
O,  if  that  might  touch  thee,  name  me 
but  an  enemy  to  rush  upon — a  mon- 
ster to  contend  with ! 

Glyc,  As  if  we  were  living  in  the 
days  of  Alcides,  when  there  were 
Nemean  lions  and  fire-breathing 
hydras  I — Good  son  of  Cllnias,  you 
understand  me  not,  because  you  mil 
not  understand  me.  The  danger  to 
life,  of  which  I  spoke,  must  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a con- 
sumption— the  fruits  of  too  pro- 
tracted expectation. 

Aic.  You  hold  fast,  then,  by  this 
jocular  demand  ? 

Glyc,  I  hold  fast  by  this  serious  de* 
mand  ;  and  I  tender  thee  free  choice 
of  entering  on  thy  suitor- service  to« 
day — or  to-morrow. 

Ale.  (Proudly,)  Glycerium,  have 
you  never  heard  that  conquerors, 
who  strain  too  hard  their  conditions 
with  the  conquered,  often  end  by 
gaining  less  than  at  first  was  offered 
them? 

Glyc.  Oyes;  the  case  at  least  may 
be  conceived. 

Ale.  The  case  has  happened;  be- 
lieve me,  happened  often. 

Glyc,  (Bitterly.)  Who  questions  it  ? 
Only  it  is  one  shall  never  happen 
betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Ale.  Shall  it  not  ?— Thinks t  thou 
it  shall  not?— A  wager  on  it!  This 
caae  shall  come ;  come  speedily  I  Why 
dost  thou  hesiute  ?  Thy  hand  upon't  1 
The  wager  holds. 

Glyc.  (With  anger.)  Shameless!  I 
laugh  at  this  juvenile  audacity, 
which  venal  courtesans  ai^d  vile 
coquettes  have  Ua\ii«d  VVk^^  Xa» 
Preamst  thou,  b«cau%«  thcj^  Vw^ 
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listened  to  thee,  that  now^  no  thing 
can  withstand  thee  ?  Know  that  thy 
charms — clianns,  forsooth ! — are  in 
my  eyes  so  worthless,  so  despicable, 

that 

Ale,  Hush,  my  good  Glyceriuml 


Alcibiades  the  Young  Man.  U^^ff 

You  are  heaping  errors  upon  errors. 
A  foe  despised  is  already  half-victo- 
rious; since  where  circumspection 

is  awanting enough,  Glycerium, 

we  meet  again,  and  that  right  sud- 
denly I 


Suppose  ten  days  to  have  elapsed.  Then  try  the  Sortes  ShaJcspcariance,  and 
these  lines  will  be  sure  to  come  up  for  poor  Glycerium :— 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo*d? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

I'll  have  her — but  I  will  not  keep  her  long.'* 

They  may  stand  as  the  motto  of 


Scene  II. 

Glycerium's  Bath-room, 

Glyceriuu  (jn  the  bath),     Mvsis  {a  female  slave). 


Ml/sis,  Might  I  venture  to  ask  thee, 
my  gracious  mistress,  why  for  some 
time  past  thou  sighest  so  at  inter- 
vals, and  drawest  thy  breath  so  pi« 
teously  deep  ? 

Gli/c.  (Astonished,)  /sigh?  /draw 
my  breath  so  deep  ?  I  believe  thou 
art  ravings  Mysis ;  do  I  indeed  do 
so? 

Afysit,  O  yes,  often,  very  often  I 
Even  when  thou  art  wrapt  in  sleep, 
and  probably  in  dreams,  thou  wilt 
utter,  ever  and  anon,  strange  words, 
then  start  up  with  so  terrified  an  air, 
that  I  tremble  with  thee.  Heaven 
knows  how  heartily. 

Gli/c.  To  think  that  I  bhould  know 
nothing  of  all  this  I 

Mt/sis,  'Tis  true,  however;  abso- 
lutely true.      And  besides — if  you 

would  not  take  it  ill  to  be  told 

(Jiesi tales.) 

Glyc,  Well? 

Mysis,  I  don't  know— it  is  possible 

perhaps  I  deceive    myself 

even  that  matchless,  lovely  bloom' 

upon      your     cheeks (Jiesilates 

again,) 

Glyc.  {Angrily,)  Wilt  not  have  done 
with  thy  stammering  ?  Out  with  it 
at  once, or  not  at  all. 

Mysis,  That  lovely  bloom  of  health 
has  seemed,  for  these  last  seven  days, 
to  be  diminishing. 

Glyc,  I  half  believe  the  idiot  is 
daring  to  make  game  of  me. 


Mysis.  O  no!  Not  so  indeed. 
Rather  have  I  been  guessing  on  all 
sides  what  secret  trouble  could  be 
thus  disquieting  thy  bosom — and  so 
I  found  out 

Glyc,  Indeed!  Thou  foundest 
somewhat,  did'st  thou  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Well,  and  it  was 

Mysis,  That  1  had  no  occasion  to  be 
guessing  so  much  about  the  matter  ; 
that  it  was  probably  a  certain  trouble, 
which  generally  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance with  our  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth year,  and  until  our  fortieth, 
our  fiftieth,  or  oftentimes  our  six- 
tieth, departs  not — the  trouble  of 

LOVE. 

Glyc,  Poor  Mysis,  I  fear  me  the 
trouble  of  madness  has  got  hold  of  thee ; 
for  a  guesser,  at  least,  thou  art  irre- 
trievably ruined. 

Mysis,  That  may  the  Powers  for 
thy  own  sake  forbid!  What,  most 
beautiful  Glycerium,  adorned  with 
all  the  graces  of  Love*s  goddess, 
wouldst  thou  still  be  unacquainted 
with  Love's  self?  Wouldst  thou 
still  reckon  it  an  honour  to  remain 
frigid  and  insensible  ?  Believe  me — 
me  who  have  lived  longer  in  the 
world  than  thou— ^in  thy  place 

Glyc,  (Laughing,)  No  doubt,  no 
doubt,  in  my  place  wouldst  thou 
otherwise  demean  thyself,  since  I— 
by  happy  fortune — am  not  Mysis. 

Mym.   Be  what  thou  wilt!    Tq 
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Bball  the  Tilest,  the  blackest  Moor 
become  my  chosen  lover,  than 
thou.    Away  with  a  coin,  that  has 

Sassed  already  through  a  thousand 
ands,  and  in  each  lost  more  and 
more,  till  scarce  a  jot  of  worth  re- 
mains! 

Ale.  (With  a  tone  of  half-bitter 
feeling,)  Kxc9Mciii\  A  conceit,  which 
probably — in  such  a  situation,  such 
a  dress — no  maiden  ever  yet  has 
lighted  on !  (  Calmly,)  O,  Gly cerium, 
how  strong  and  how  glowing  my 
love  must  be  to  bear,  without 
abating,  what  is  so  wont  to  annihi- 
late affection — contemptuous,  un- 
merited mockery.  No,  maiden,  as 
fair-— far  fairer  than  a  goddess-grace 
•—thou  canst  not  in  earnest  mean 
to  play  Diana  with  me ;  or,  if  thou 
wilt,  let  me  be  thy  Eodymion  I  *— 
O  suffer  this  arm — which  no  other 
ever  yet  repelled — to  wind  around 
thee.  Be  thou  the  elm,  and  I  the 
vine-branch  I  The  only  one  art  thou, 
who  has  taught  me  that  true  love  is 
omnipotent;  I  will  teach  thee,  in 
return,  that  all  the  joys  of  earth  are 
less  than  nothing  to  the  raptures  of 
tenderness.  {lie  embraces  her.  She 
looses  herself  from  him  with  marks 
of  sovereign  disgust ;  and  he  lets  htr 
go.) 

Glyc.  Off!  I  tell  thee.  Joys  with 
thee  were  to  me  the  pains  of  hell. 
Off!  or  even  these  weak  hands 
shall  try  to  tear  out  thy  lascivious 
eyes. 

Ale.  (Laughing,)  An  experiment, 
i'  faith,in  which  they  shall  not  lightly 
speed !  A  robbery,  against  which  I 
must  struggle  pretty  lustily!  Too 
dear  would  be  my  loss,  did  I  no 
longer  see — no  longer  see  this  bo- 
som, shining  like  the  marbles  of 
Phidias— wax  seven  times  refined 
yields  to  it,  as  morning  twilight 
to  the  sun: — this  arm,  this  face, 
— O,  not  the  mere  roses  of  youth, 
but  even  the  flush  of  anger  gives  it 
matchless  charms.    Glycerium  !  too 


exquisite  Glycerium !  is  thy  hate  for 
me  really,  then,  so  vehement  ? 

Glye.  More  vehement  than  words 
can  breathe. 

Ale,  And  not  a  hope  df  change  ? 

G/yc.  The  gods  will  never  punish 
me  so  heavily.  For  the  last  time  I 
tell  thee— Begone ! 

Ale,  And  for  the  first  time  I  tell 
thee,  that  passion  makes  thee  blind. 
Thou  wilt  have  me  go,  and  bethinkst 
thee  not  of  the  consequenee  of  going; 
bethinkst  thee  not,  that  now — in  this 
broad  daylight — across  this  open 
court,  o*erIooked  by  twenty  jealous 
eyes — out  of  this  door,  which  leads 
to  nothing  but  thy  bath-room — 
'twould  bring  upon  thee  endless  and 
immeasurable  troubles. 

Glyc.  What  troubles  can  it  bring, 
when  I  proclaim  aloud  the  ignomi- 
nious fraud  that  helped  thee  here? 

Ale.  Poor  maiden,  then  wouldst 
thou  only  publish  thy  own  shame ! 
— Knowst  thou  the  world  so  little, 
as  not  yet  to  know  its  inclination  to 
think  the  worst  of  every  one  ?  Ah  I 
often  enough  has  it  transformed  he- 
roic deeds  to  crimes.  Here  too  will 
it  approve  its  power ;  here,  where 
ill  construction  borders  so  close  on 
probability.  Alcibiades  alone  with 
Glycerium !  Alone  with  her  in  the 
bath  room  I  O,  by  my  word,  report 
speaks  of  both  of  us  too  favourably 
for  any  one  to  believe  we  would 
squander  such  precious  moments  on 
simple  conversation. 

Glyc.  Slanderer,  the  reputation  of 
my  virtue  stands  as  firmly  as  that  of 
thy  audacity. 

Ale.  Doubly  bad  for  thee,  if  the 
latter  rank  so  high  I — Then  must  it 
have  devoured  thy  innocence  more 
quickly  than  the  wolf  the  lamb.  Im- 
peach me  just  as  bitterly  as  you 
please ;  they  will  reckon  it  for  cer- 
tain that  you  hide — the  head  charge 
of  the  impeachment.  Load  me  with 
invectives^  and  they  will  put  down 
the  effect  of  thy  purity  to  the  account 
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How  the  pmie  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies : 
How  she  convey'd  him  softly  in  a  sleep. 
His  temples  crown*d  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest."'— Faithful  Shepherdess, 
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of— disappofnted  expectations.  The 
thousands  of  thf  sisters,  who  would 
not  have  let  me  depart  from  them  so 
much  disgraced^  will  assuredly  not 
give  thee  credit  for  a  virtue  of  which 
they feelthemsel vet  incapable.  Thou 
wilt  only  have  lost  Me,  without 
escaping  a  scandal — hitherto  uncer- 

tain,  now  confirmed.  And  lastly 

but  why  am  I  speaking  to  the  winds  ? 
It  is  thy  pleasure  I  should  go;  I  obey 
thee  and  depart.    {As  if  going,) 

Gfyc,  (Ponders  half  a  minute,  with 
eyes  cast  upwards ;  then  with  passion^ 
ate  anxieti/.)  Alcibiades  I 

Ale,  Well?  Dost  thou  recollect 
thyself?  Am  I  permitted  to  remain  ? 

Glifc,  Not  that,  not  that  I  But  yet 
— by  this  way,  which  leads  along  a 
covered  passage,  past  my  chamber, 
through  a  private  door — by  this  I 
would  have  thee  go. 

Ale,  (  Consider X for  a  couple  of  seconds 
^~thit  having  taken  him  by  surprise.) 
Impossible  I  Pardon  me,  beautiful 
Glycerium,  if  for  once  I  have  my 
own  way,  since  thou  so  often  hast 
bad  thine.  A  covered  passage !  Past 
thy  chamber  I  through  a  private 
door !  O  no,  that  is  the  path  of  only 
a  favoured,  happy  lover  I  The  scorn- 
ed, despised, rejected,  would  profane 
it  Far  shorter  ways  has  he  to  choose, 
and  chooses — that  by  which  he  came. 
Farewell.     (As  if  going.) 

Gltfc,  (^Anxiously.)  Alcibiades  I 

Ale.  Well?    Your  pleasure  ? 

Glyc.  Hal  miscreant,  too  well 
thou  knowest  that  now  I  must  bid 
thee  f/aj^.^Ezcellentl  Is  this  thine 
art  of  conquering  maidens  ?  Is  it  in 
this  thy  charms*  allmlghtiness  con- 
sists ?  Does  it  become  a  man — not 
yet  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame^- 
when  he  encounters  modesty,  to 
have  resort  to  force  f 

Ale.  And  who  here  talks  of  force  ? 
Look  on  me,  Glycerium:  these  arms 
are  strong  and  muscular ;  they  have 
wrestled  victoriously  with  men;  but 
not  yet  have  I  essayed  to  throw 
them  round  thee — or,  if  I  did,  that 
feeble  of/  was  sufficient  to  undo 
them. — Nay,  more  I  Behold,  I  am  not 
so  unarmed,  as  thou  perchance  sup- 
posest  (showing  a  dagger,  hitherto  con^ 
cealed  beneath  his  mantle,)  Out  of  fore- 
sight I  brought  it  hither ;  and  thou 
wouldst  not  have  been  the  first  of 
thy  sex  to  sink  down— at  sight  of 
$uch  an  argument — from  the  cruel- 
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est  of  beauties  to  the  most  comply- 
ing. But  what  a  libidinous  Satyr 
might  deem  glorious,  is  loathsome  to 
the  son  of  Clinias.  Surprise  and 
stratagem  he  counts  legitimate ;  but 

force fye  upon't  I  Away  with  thee, 

worthless  weapon.  Bodies  thou 
mightst  subdue;  but  souls  thou 
couldst  never  change,  souls  thou 
couldst  never  bless  I  Away  with 
thee  !  (  Casts  it  disdainftdly  into  a  cor» 
ner,) 

Gif/c.  Excellent  again  I  Vapour 
away  with  thy  magnanimity  before  a 
maid,  whose  good  name  thou  so  in- 
famously plottest  to  destroy — whom, 
not  content  with  the  vilest  artifice, 
thou  threatenest  now  with  ill  report 
from  others,  and  slander  from  thy- 
self. Villain,  is  that  not  worse  than 
to  subdue  with  daggers  ? 

Ale.  Do  I  hear  aright  ?  I  threat- 
ened  thee  with  slander  ?  When  did 
I  that  ? 

Glyc,  Saidst  thou  not  two  seconds 
ago,  they  would  believe  thee  more 
readily  than  me  f 

Ale,  How  falsely  you  interpret  all 
about  me,  because  you  handle  all 
with  prejudice !  My  silence — I  said, 
or  meant  to  say — they  would  credit 
sooner  than  thy  words.  No,  Glyce- 
rium, it  shall  not  be  for  thy  sake 
Alcibiades  will  bedn  to  study  the 
most  abandoned  of  all  vices — ^false- 
hood. Freely  will  he  confess  the 
truth — ay,  even  of  this  interview — 
to  every  one  that  asks  him.  But  that 
he  should  go  out  into  the  open  mar- 
ket-place, assemble  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  and  recount  to  them  how 
scornfully  thou  hast  entreated  him ; 
to  demand  that,  would  really  be  too 
much. 

Glyc.  And  who  demands  it  ?  Ge* 
nerosity  in  thee  were  a  penance  for  me, 
I  ask  only  justice :  justice  towards  a 
g\r\ — whom — thou  thyself  hast  com- 
pelled— to  become  thy  enemy. 

Ah,  (Hastily  interrupting  her.)  I 
have  compelled  thee  to  it?  Com- 
pelled thee  f  Good  gods  I  1  compel 
a  maiden  to  be  my  enemy,  for  whom 
I  would  a  thousand  times  have  sacri- 
ficed my  life— and  sacrifice  it  now  I 
O  how,  Glycerium,  how  have  1  done 
this? 

Glyc,  You  think,  then,  that  the 
daring  style  in  whicb  you  first  soli- 
cited my  favour;  your  contumelious 
wager ;  your  corrupting  of  a  wretch- 
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ed  slave-^who  8ball  dearly  pay  for 
it  —  your  manly  stratagem  ;  your 
threats ;  should  not  the  least  offend 

me? 

Ale.  Pardon  me,  Glyceriuro,  if  of 
all  these  accusations  I  try  to  meet 
the  first  alone.  All  the  other  steps 
are  the  steps  of  unrequited  love—^K  love 
that  now^  has  nothing  left  to  lose ! 

0  acknowledge  that  a  case  like  this 
excuses  any  thing.  But  I  wooed  thee 
daringly?  2>anVig{y,  Gly cerium !  Look 
around  thee,  and  name  me  the 
maiden  I  have  wooed  with  so  much 
constancy  and  truth.  Was  I  not 
blind  to  a  thousand  becks— with  eyes 
for  none  but  thee  ?  At  every  festival 
did  I  not  press  as  near  thee  as  I 
could  ?  Were  not  my  first  proposals 
as  modest  as  words  could  make 
them  ?  If  perchance  I  did  not  crioge 
80  low  as  others — did  not  so  humbly 
kiss  the  dust  from  off  your  sandals ; 
if  I  seemed  amazed  when  you  re- 
quired in  sport  so  lengthened  a  pro- 
bation; O  beUiink  thee  that  1  am 
Alcibiades — that  Nature,  when  she 
formed  me,  blent  fire  largely  in  the 
compound.  It  warms,  but  it  con- 
sumes ; — to  conceal  it  is  impossible. 

Glyc,  The  more  reasonably  may 
one  shun  its  neighbourhood. 

Ale.  And  yet  in  the  whole  universe 
is  nothing  nobler  than  this  youthful 
fire  I  All  that  lives  draws  life  from 
this  I  Yet  loathes  it  contempt  and 
mockery  more  than  its  kindred  ele- 
ment loathes  water.  Hadst  thou 
declined  my  love  in  favour  of  an- 
other earlier  passion,  I  could  have 
suffered,  and  been  still.  But  mock- 
ery I  such  bitter  mockery  I— Yes^ 
Glycerium,  what  I  have  since  done, 

1  do  not  yet  repent  of;  but  if  it  ap- 
pears to  thee  so  iofamous,  come  tbcp^ 
revenge  thyself  I  but  not  with  the 
revenge  of  hale.  (He  takes  up  the  dag- 
ger.) See,  against  thee  I  would  not 
use  this  steel;  perhaps  you  may 
scruple  less  to  turn  it  against  me ; 
and  I^-Itoo  will  rather  endure  its 
point  than  thy  angry  glances.  It 
kills  with  more  tolerable  pain.  {He 
offers  it  to  her.     She  lets  it  fall.) 

Glyc,  Dissembler  I  How  prompt  to 
proffer  things,  of  which  you  see  be« 
fore  hand  that  they  cannot  be  accept- 
ed !  And  how  obdurate  in  others, 
which  your  own  heart  should  dic- 
tate I  But  atop,  thy  very  words  shall 
snare  thee.  If  it  be  true  that  Gly- 
cerium  is  dear  to  thee— that  the  hope 
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of  her  regard  ii  precious— >o6«;y  her 
now.  She  descends  to  implore^  where 
she  has  a  right  to  command. 

Ale.  And  what  f 

Glyc.  Again,  as  if  you  knew  not ! 
That  you  will  go ;  go  instantly ;  go 
by  that  door. 

Ale.  How  much  dost  thou  demand 
of  me,  and  how  low  dost  thou  rate 
my  common  sense !  Shall  I  sacrifice 
what  cost  me  so  much  trouble, 
bribery,  danger,  and  uneasiness! 
Shall  I  give  up  an  opportunity,  that 
never  will  return !  And  for  what  ? 
That  thy  whole  wrath  may  fall  upon 
a  miserable  slave  —  more  compas- 
sionate than  thou  to  my  torments; 
that  thy  scorn,  thy  coldness,  thy  re- 
proaches, may  henceforth  doubly 
persecute  me  ? 

Glyc.  That  need  not  be.  I  can 
forgive  and  forget. 

Ale.  Forget  ?  So  cannot  I  — Glyce- 
rium,  Glycerium,  what  seekst  thou 

of  me?  And  yet come,  then,  I 

will  give  thee  proofs,  whether  my 
love  be  genuine  or  not;  I  will  sa- 
crifice for  thee  what  for  no  father, 
no  brother  I  could  sacrifice;  will 
steal  away  like  a  detected  thief; 
if  thou  wilt  first  promise  me  two 
things. 

Glyc.  Promise  thee  two  things? 
And  what  ? 

Ale.  Nothing  against  thine  honour. 

Glyc.  First  say  then,  w/iat  f 

Ale.  And  give  such  promise  that 
I  can  be  certain  of  thy  keeping  it  ? 

Giyc.  I'hat  thou  mayst  be  as  soon 
as  I  tender  thee  my  lightest  word. 
Falsehood  these  lips  nave  never 
uttered;  deception  I  have  never 
known ;  and  that  dissimulation  is  a 
stranger  to  me — that— methought-* 
thy  own  experience  might  have 
taught  thee. 

Ale.  (To  himself.)  Good  I  She 
begins  already  to  say  more  than  is 
quite  necessary.  (Aloud.)  You  pro- 
mise then  ? 

Glyc.  I  never  promised  what  I 
knew  not  of.  First,  therefore,  let 
me  hear. 

Ale.  Thou  promisest  that  I  may 
depart  with  at  least  the  hope  of  one 
day  returning  under  happier  aus- 
pices— that  to  my  passion,  stead- 
fastly enduring,  every  favourable 
prospect  be  not  eternally  denied-— 
that  prepossessions  shall  not  always 
disappoint  my  wishes.  Dost  thpu 
promise  this  f  No— no  ? 
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certaintf^to  keep  always  to  the 
latter. 

Ale.  Excellent  I  As  if  I  could  not 
see  the  drift  of  your  question !  You 
would  make  me  douhtful  where^ 
after  all,  I  confess  there  can  be  only 
probabilUt/.  But  grant  me  to  be 
mentally  intoxicatml  ;^who  prefers 
not  a  blest  intoxication  to  a  sad 
sobriety  ?  And  besides,  I  hare  tokens 
enough  to  bring  me  as  near  as  pos- 
Bible  to  certainty. 

Tim,  (As  before,)  Really!  you 
hare  tokens  f  ky,  and  what  might 
they  be  ? 

Ale.  The  boy  has  already  just  this 
aquiline  nose — once  so  dangerous  to 
tbee. 

Tim.  Babbler  I 

Ale.  Has  this  eye,  this  mouth; 
cried  not;  winced  not  once  when  I 
drew  this  steel  across  his  face. 

Tim.  What  demonstrative,  indu- 
bitable proofs ! 

Ale.  Add  to  this  the  oath  of  Gly- 
cerium,  the  oath  of  a  maiden — or 
rather,  I  should  say,  of  a  woman — I 
never  yet  fotind  guilty  of  the  least 
deception;  whose  eyes  look  so  in- 
nocent, whose  mouth  is  so  artless. 

Tt?n.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Still  better,  rarer 
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evidence !  Canst  thou  not— just  by 
way  of  superfluity — bring  forward  a 
dream  f  since^  then,  thy  patema) 
claims  (with  a  derisive  curtsy)  would 
be  clearer  than  noon- day. 

Ale.  (Sportively  threatening  her.) 
Timandra  I  Timandra  I  —  How 
much  a  jealous  nymph  forgets  I 

Tim.  And  pray,  what  am  I  for- 
getting ? 

Ale.  Thy  interest.  Art  thou  not 
destroying  all  dependence  on  the 
word  and  faith  of  thy  sex  ?  Art  thou 
not  putting  into  my  hand  a  dagger 
to  stab  thee  with  so  soon  as  it  shall 
please  me? — Blunh  for  thy  mistake  I 
and  in  requital  of  thy  thoughtless- 
ness,  be  thou  at  this  day's  board  the 
first  to  send  the  beaker  round  to  the 
health  of  Glycerium  and  her  babel 

Tim.  I,  indeed  I  Truly  then,  I  fear 
me,  thou  wilt  have  Xo  tarry  for  this 
toast  a  while  too  long. 

Ale  Not  quite  so  long  as  you  im- 
agine !  For  then  shalt  thou  first  re« 
ceive  the  kiss  of  forgiveness. 

Tim.  (Laughing.)  Only  see  I  How 
sly  I  Well,  let  us  join  the  company. 
Slave,  do  you  follow  us,  and  harkye 
— bring  us  the  beaker  presently. 


Roll  on  ye  sickly  moons  I  shake  not  from  your  "  horrid  hair/*— for  hair 
ye  have  none  to  shake — but  pour  down,  with  your  pale  beams  and  wizard 
influenre,  the  mingled  curse  of  pestilence  and  war. 

It  comes !  the  sun  of  Pericles  is  setting,  and  clouds,  in  their  dark  ?o- 
lumes,  eather  round  the  dying  splendour. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  has  broken  out  The  wolves  of  Lacedaemon 
have  ravaged  the  domain  of  Pallas.  And,  worse  than  Spartan  reavers  and 
deeolated  fields.  Tub  Plague  I 

Why  did  the  pen  of  Thucydides  describe  it  in  words  that  cannot  perish  ? 
Why  did  Lucretius,  Boccacio,  Defoe,  reflect  in  fainter  light  those  burn- 
ing characters?  Why  did  Wilson  call  forth  a  voice  of  walling  from  the 
mansions  of  death  ?  But  for  these  prophetic  larcenists — these  plagiarists  by 
anticipation— you  should  have  supped  your  fill  of  horrors  at  our  cost  As 
it  is,  our  unborn  conceptions  must  expire  without  causing  one  parturient 
throe  of  pleasing  agony.  Originality  to  us  is  like  the  air  we  breathe^like 
freedom  of  the  press  to  Whig  Attorney- Generals— the  high-minded  hus- 
bands of  nice,  plump,  smart,  rosy,  smirking,  dapper,  bran-new  little  Peer- 
esses—m  it  we  live,  without  it  we  die  I  Even  when  we  stoop  to  translation^- 
the  grace— the  nerve— the  unspeakable  charm— are  all  our  own. 

At  last  that  grim  invader  reached  the  circle  of  Alcibiades  himself. 
Thrasyllus,  one  of  his  earliest,  faithfullest,  dearest  friends— one,  like  An- 
tiochus,  of  his  own  creations— sickened  and  died.  Two  minutes  before  he 
drew  his  last  breath,  he  grasped  once  more  the  hand  of  Alcibiades^  who 
was  sitting  by  his  bed : 

*'  Thou  hast  been  the  author  of  all  my  happiness  up  to  this  moment  I 
am  an  eternal  witness  against  such  as  lay  it  to  thy  charge  that  thou  canst 
In  nothing  persevere.    What  I  have,  I  thank  thy  friendship  for.    Even  that 
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being  on  the  spot,  and  profi^ng  by 
the  opportunity-^— 

Ale,  (  With  a  disdainful  air.)  Speak 
not  aloud  what  thou  shouldst  not 
even  image  in  thy  brain.  Nothing 
but  thy  frivolity  and  insignificance 
could  induce  me  to  forgive  such  a 
suspicion.  To  measure  another  by 
oneself  is  always  foolish — never  so 
foolish  as  for  thee,  whose  petty  soul 


can  form  no  standard  for  humanity. 

(  To  one  of  the  slaves,  coming  in,)  Are 
the  horses  ready  ? 

Slave.  Yes,  sir. 

Ale.  Adieu,  then,  my  friends  I  fi. 
nish  your  repast  in  joy  I  Be  masters 
in  my  house  I  I  will  fly  to  the  sick- 
bed of  my  father,  as  if  I  rode  the 
wings  of  thought.    {Rushes  out.) 


The  sick*bed  of  Pericles  I—'tis  a  tempting  subject;  but  we  leave  it  to 
the  pencil  of  Landor.    Our  eyes  must  revert  to  the  scene  just  closed. 

Glycerin m  at  the  point  of  death  I  Maid — mistress — mother— deserted-^ 
plague-struck — breathing  her  last  sigh  I  and  all  within  so  brief  an  interval ! 
Young  beauty,  lay  the  lesson  to  thy  heart  I  For  thy  sake  our  homily  was 
written — we  will  match  it  with  any  first,  second,  third,  and  to  conclude  that 
ever  was  delivered. 

Nothing,  we  think,  could  surpass  it  in  unction  and  impressiveness,  except 
—an  annular  eclipse.  With  that  we  would  beg  to  decline  comparison. 
Heaven  forbid,  Uiat  the  issue  of  mortal  pen  or  mouth  should  seek  to  stand 
against  the  writine  of  God's  finder  on  the  skies ! 

We  reioice,  with  a  chastened  joy,  to  have  beheld  that  great  phenomenon. 
What  a  deep,  expectant  hush — what  a  soul- felt  chill,  came  over  the  crea- 
tion I  How  mutely,  yet  how  audibly,  did  that  darkened  firmament— did 
Nature,  with  that  solemn  brow,  proclaim  a  present  Deity !  Here  and  there 
a  planetary  witness  peeped  sparkling  through  the  grey  obscure. 

Then  did  the  startled  Tatar,  on  his  boundless  wastes,  gaze  wildly  at  the 
justling  luminaries,  and  fancy  a  sign  of  fated  woes — then  did  the  proud 
sceptic,  rich  in  all  knowledge  but  the  best,  admire  the  prescient  energies 
of  human  intellect — then  did  the  Christian  philosopher,  with  glad  humility, 
adore  the  steadfast  order  of  government  divine — and  i/ien,  too,  did  certain 
bO'gowned  and  be-banded  individuals  anathematize  as  the  servants  of  Satan 
all  who  should  prefer,  for  once  in  a  century,  the  text  of  the  Maker  to  the 
annotation  of  his  creatures  I  Now,  for  our  part,  seeing  that  the  eclipse 
could  scarcely  be  postponed — having  been  appointed  for  a  particular  hour 
six  thousand  years  ago— we  think  the  better  course,  in  all  places,  would 
have  been  to  postpone  the  sermon.  But  if  there  were  assemblages  of  rea- 
sonable beings  who  made  a  di£ferent  choice,  much  good  may  it  have  done 
them  I^that's  all. 


»•■»  * 


»                          haae  Cheek ;  the  ^  Mom  ^  Wmm.*^                     Htlf » 

agaia  coaxed  his  coat  closer  to  his  fidence^*'Thesixtf-ninthsonof  the 

chin.  Shah  Abhas." 

«•  A  very  old  Danus.      WeM.  Mr  **  And  all  with  heards  like  that  ?  " 

Cheek,  aa  I  hare  said,  we  perfectly  asked  Cheek,  admiriDgly. 

underHtaDd  the  matter  of  salary  and  '*  Ha  !  there's  a  Iodk  hiRtory  at- 

— as  the  office  is  a  place  of  highest  tached  to  that  beard :    I  assure  you^ 

trusty  if  you  can  produce  any  vouch*  it  wasn't  always  what  you  bow  see 

^rs  for  your  moral  conduct--^o  you  it    His  original  want  of  beard  wae 

know  any  clergymen?—!  think  I  his  misfortune.     All  hia   brotbera 

may  say  the  secreurybhip  is  yours."  heat  him  by  two  spans  and  a  half  ^ 

Cheek  this  time  bowed  so  sud«  and  the  Shah,  acutely  affected  by  tk« 

Senly  and  so  profoundly,  that  the  cifcttmstaneei  ordered  him   to  be 

door — to  which  he  had  gradually  bow-strung.    He  was  brought  from 

receded— open  at  his  back,  struck  Shiraz  under  the  guns  of  three  £09- 

by  the  act  of  homage,  closed  with  a  liah  frigates.     When  I  return  him  tft 

loud  report.    **  For  my  moral  cha-  ^e  Shah,  I  can't  say  what  hia  gra» 

racter,  1  flatter  myself  that — yes,  tltude  may  send  me." 

air,  I  think  I  can  promise"— and  **  Why,  it's  like  a  muff/' said  Isaae^ 

here  Cheek  nodded  his  head  on  one  his  eye  immovably  fixed  on  the  chin 

aide,  widened  his  nostrils,  and  struck  of  the  Persian ;  who  at  the  moment 

one  heel  against  the  other,  with  an  smiled,  doubtless  at   some    sweet 

air  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction,  poetic  fancy  of  the  divine  Saadi  pasa- 

"  No  douht— no  doubt,"  said  the  mg  through  his  brain.    "  Very  like 

liberal  Cox,  apparently  fully  con-  a  muff,"  iterated  luaac,  confirming 

vinced  by  the  selNassurance  of  Isaac,  himself  in  the  simile ;  and  again  the 

What  yuu  have  said  is  quite  suffi-  Persian  smiled, 

cient — consider  yourself  in  office.  '*  Now,  if  you  will  run,  Mr  Cheek» 

Bless  me  !  what  a  head  is  mine  !    I  for,  as  I  told  you,  this  is  on  life  and 

bad  almost  forgotten — would  you  death — if  you  will  immediately  run." 

run  with  this— Fll  direct  it — 'tis  for  Isaac  bowed,  took  the  parcel,  and 

Miss  Buckleby,  and  it  is  most  par-  quitted  the  room — but  Isaac  did  not 

ticular  that  she  should  immediately  run.    We  doubt  not  nature  had  some 

have  it,  for  in  her  own  words, '  life  dignity  in  her  eye  for  Cheek,  when 

and  death  depend  on  it'    Ha !  Mr  she  sent  him  earthwards.    He  was 

Cheek,"  continued  Cox,  '^  you  can-  none  of  your  lank  strips  of  humanity, 

not  well  comprehend  the  value  in  made  merely  to  measure  grouad^- 

this  little  bottle.    Half  the  wisdom  things,  whose  *'  nerves,  and  arteries^ 

of  the  east  is  concentrated  within  and  veins,"  are  compressed  in  their 

It.    Talk  of  the  elixir  I "  bodies  like  a  skein  of  thread  in  paper. 

A  knock  at  the  door  prevented  the  No— Isaac  was  certainly  ordained 

probability  of  any  such  discourse;  for  a  mace  or  a  corkscrew ;  a  mayor 

and  the  appearance  of  a  grave  youne  or  a  butler.    His    belly  was  catoki« 

man  in   Oriental   costume,    called  form;    his   arms    and    legs   round 

Cox  up  from  his  seat.    The  stranger  as  bottles,   and  by  the  care  with 

rolled  his  black  eye  at  Cheek,  and  which  he  used  them,  apparently  aa 

aeemed  to  summon  to  himself  new  fragile.     One  foot  ever  seemed  to 

dignity.    Approaching  Cox,  he  sa-  wait  a  concerted  signal  from   the 

luted  him,  more  Penicorum,  and  then  other  ere  it  followed  it.    He  walked 

slowly  turning  up  the  room,  squat-  as  though  he  was  of  the  opinion  of 

ted  cross- legged  upon  the  hearth-  the  heathen  philosopher,  that  the 

rug.  whole  world  was  like  unto  an  egg. 

**  You  don't  speak  the  Persian  ?  **  And  this  majesty  of  movement  Itaae 

asked   Cox    doubtingly  of    Cheek,  had  indirectly  cultivated  at  the  uble, 

who,  though  not  quite  assured  of  in  the  few  green  seasons  of  his  life 

his  iifnorauce,  falteringly  answered  when  the  luxury  was  open  to  him; 

— **  No."  truth  to  say,  ho  had  been  a  devourer 

^  That's  a  pity.     A  most  interest-  from  the  bib :  there  ran  a  legend 

ing  person,  aod  one  of  my  patients."  that  in  his  babyhood  be  had  killed 

Cox  wiuked  one  eye,  pointed  his  three  wet-nurses.  His  face  more  than 

thumb  over  his  left  shoulder  at  the  hinted  the  weakness.    It  was  not  a 

/litter,  and  added,  in  a  tone  of  con^  face  of  flesh,  but  a  face  of  jam.  Anf 
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jet  laaac  was  recommended  as  ^'  a  urged  the  elderly  but  uowrinkled 

jnao  of  wax !  "  geutleman. 

Liaac,  impresaed  with  the  warning  Cheek  turned  bis  band  into  his 

of  Cux,  that  life  and  death  were  in  coat-pocket  calmly  as  any  automa* 

the  errand,  pursued  his  way  in  the  ton,    drew    forth    the    more    than 

most  philosophical  spirit,  showing  "  elixir"  delivered  to  him  by  Mr 

by  his  face  and  features,  that  life  Cox,  robbed  it  of  its  envelope,  and  a 

and  death  were  equally  indifferent  cup  being  presented  to  him,  filled  it 

to  him.  At  length,  however,  he  arri-  from  the  bottle,  and, taking  a  profes- 

Ted  at square ;  and  having  soUp  sipnal,  but  unmanly  advantage  of  the 

eed  himself  for  ten  minutes  at  one  of  sufferer,  poured  the  sovereign  ano- 

the  corners  with  the  syren  air  of  a  dyne  down  its  little  throat.     The 

ballad  sioger»  whistled  her  strain,  and  effect  of  the  medicine  may  be  readily 

proceeded  onward  to  seek  the  wish*  guessed  from  the  women,  a  second 

ed-for  name  or  number.    The  door  after,  crying  with  one  loud  voice-^ 

was  opened,  and  a  woman  eagerly  '*  pretty  creature!" 

exclaimed — *'  Thank  the  Lord  I    I  The  whole  group — if  we  except 

knew  your  knock.''  the  great  operator.  Cheek  himvelf, 

"  I  briag  a  mixture  for  "— — ^  who  stood  serene  in  power — were  ia 

"Heaven  Ire  praised, — yes!— come  a  high  state  of  grateful  animation, 

along,  sir — you  must  give  it  to  the  Miss  Buckleby  smiled,  and  looked 

dear  creature  yourself  I"  And  Isaac  at  the  elderly  gentleman,  who  gently 

was  seized  by  the  wrist,  fairly  lifted  pressed   his    hands    together,   aud 

up  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  drawn  into  smiled  at  Miss  Buckleby.    At  this 

a  bed-room,  by  the   woman,  who  moment  of  thanksgiving,  a  genteel 

shouted  in  all  but  hysterical  triumph,  young    man   was   shown    into  the 

**  iiere— -here  he  is  I "  apartment,  and  apologizing  for  the 

Cheek   was   bewildered   by  the  inevitable  absence  of  bis  principal* 

scene  before  him.  In  the  lap  of  Miss  produced  a  phial,  uncorked  it,  aud 

Buckleby,  the  governess,  lay  a  little  blandly  asked  **  for  a  spoon."    At 

giri  of  about  six  years  old,  clothed  the  words,  the  mouths  ol  everybody 

m    holiday  white    and  red  shoes,  present — save  the  mouth  of  the  little 

•creaming  like  a  cat,  and  writhing  girl — was  opened  as  though  at  the 

like  an  eel;  whilst  an  old  woman>  summons  of  a  magician, 

looking  in  its  blue  face,  exclaimed  "  A    spoon  —  what!  —  another 

with  touching  hypocrisy,  **  bless  its  draught— the  child  hasn't  strength 

pretty  eyes,"  and  another  earnestly  to  bear  it,"  exclaimed  the  father. 

solicited  the  honour  of  *'  holding  it."  ^  Another  draught  I "  echoed  the 

>    **Ha!"   cried  an   old  gentleman  young  gentleman,  knitting  his  brows, 

with   powdered  hair,  and  face  aa  compressing  his  lips,  and  swingiug 

•mooth  and  shining  as  though  made  round  as  upon  a  pivot  in  front  of 

of    Dresden    china  —  "  ha  1    Miss  Cheek,  no  more  affected  by  the  mute 

Buckleby,  I  told  you  it  would  be  so  challenge  than  the  goat  of  £ticul»* 

— these  dl thy  custards"-— «-  plus — ^**  Another  draught!     1  beg 

**  My  d^tf,  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  your  pardon,  sir— I  was  not  aware 

Hiss  Buckleby,  in  an  affecting  tone  of  that  another  practitioner— rm  sure, 

remonstrance  and  a  look  enough  to  1"— and  the  speaker,  with  excited 

melt  any  heart  not  harder  than  seal-  finger  and  thumb,  endeavoured  to 

ing-wax — ^*  My  dear,  dear  sir'*— i  re- cork  the  supplanted  phial ! 

«  Well— I— what  I  mean  to  say  is,  «  What ! "  cried  the  father—"  is 

'tia  easy  enough  to  get  another  wife,  not  this  gentleman  an  assistant  oi " 

but  another  child" — and  here  the  —he  could  say  no  more,  so  decided 

speaker  paused,  as  if  struck  by  some  was  the  negative  look  and  gesture 

jrell-remembercd  difficulty.  of  the  new  visitor.   "  Then,  sir,  who 

^  A  slight  attack  of  indigestion,  are  you  ? "  and  he  spoke  to  iHaac. 

sir,"  said   Miss  Buckleby,  looking  •<  My  name  is  Cheek,"  cried  Uaac; 

ieraphically  at  Cheek,  and  pursing  and  had  it  been  Coriolanus  he  could 

her  mouth  as  though  she  were  play-  not  have  named  his  name  with  greater 

lag  the  flsgeolet — **  but  as  the  doctor  dignity, 

baa  not  come  hlmaelf,  if  you  will  *'  Cheek  1  And  who  do  you  coma 

•dmioiater" from?" 

**  Ihh  Air-*pr»j»  loii  M  liinK,"  ''  From  Ur  Cox.*' 


M  Itttae  Cheih;  the 

«  Cox  I "  •farieked  Hin  Bucklebf, 
and  dowQ  ibe  fell, 

— "  ■■  ihanifa  th*t  Dime, 

Sbnt  from  Ihi  dadlj  1b*<1  of  ■  fan, 
Did  marder  her  !  " 

"  And  who  lent  for  jou  ?  " 

"  I  auppoae  Hfia  Bucklebf— for 
I  wfl*  told  that '  life  and  de*tli '  were 
on  the  errand." 

"  Kind  creature  I "  ezclHlmed  tbe 
father — "all  beranxletj  for  mf  dear 
child— DB7,  MliH  Bucklebf,"  and  be 
presied  her  baud,  and  looked  Into 
the  reTlving  face  of  the  maiden — 
"  but  why  send  for  another  doctor 
— waa  not  Hr  Franklin  enough — 
why  should  tbe  child  take" 

'■  Ben-Hily,  Ben-Holr,  Ben-Haly, 
Ben-Hallat'8  Persian  Dye?"  aaked 
tbe  younj;  pTBCtiiioDer, 

"Dye I  screamed  the  parent; 
"  Dye  I "  and  tbe  doctor  pointed  out 
the  Orieolaiiam  raised  in  tbe  bottle. 

"  I  pcrceire,  a  little  mistake,"  laid 
Cheek,  with  the  nerve  of  a  rbinoce- 
Toa;  "  I  am  the  new  aecretary  to 
Hr  Cox — and  all  our  three  footmen 
being  employed,  and  the  butler  laid 
up  with  the  gout,  and  bearing  that 
Miss  Buckleby  had  sent  a  lile  and 
death  command.  I  volunteered  to 
brlnf;  the— the  elixir." 

"  Ellkirl  and  do  jou  know  ita 
qua1Uiei,sir?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Cheek,  evident- 
ly proud  of  bis  ignorance. 

"  Do  you  know  the  effect  of  such 
poUon  on  the  human  stomach  ?  " 

"  Poison  1 "  groaned  the  father — 
"  Pol«on,"  sbHeked  Miss  Buckleby; 
"  Poison,"  Bobbed  the  female  aer- 
Tants ;  "  Poisou,"  snorted  Cheek, 
beginning  to  be  moved. 

"  Ol),  sir,"  aad  Mies  Buckleby  fell 
at  tbe  feet  of  the  old  gentleman — 
"  'lia  I  who  am  the  wretch— 'tia  I 
who  should  suSer — mine,  mine  is  the 
crime." 

"  What  crime  f  "  and  aeeing  Mlsa 
Buirkleby  on  her  knees,  the  old  man 
waa  Bufteoed,  and  repeated  \a  gentler 
toiii-",  "  what  crime,  Louisa  '(" 

"  Red  hair,  air— red  hair!"  and 
•he  wrung  her  hands  with  a  tbiilllng 
■enae  of  ber  ignominy. 


"  Mm  <^  Wax."  [Jnlf , 

"  Wretch  I "  he  could  apeak  bo 
more,  but  recoiled  borror.atruck 
from  tbe  delinquent  Struggling  for 
ezpresaiot),  be  at  length.  In  Ae  ftca- 
ni*m  of  eztrenie  woe,  appealed  to  tbe 
doctor — "  An  emetic,  sir  P  " 

"  A  constable,"  wu  the  reply,  ind 
tba  speaker  pointed  out  Cheek  u 
the  proper  eutiject  for  a  police  ope- 

"  But  my  child— my  child — poison 
—poison  1 "  exclaimed  the  parent. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  sir,  said  tba 
doctor,  "  tbe  eltxlr  la  perfectly  inno- 
cuAus.  See,  etr,"  and  tbe  gentleman 
applied  the  Persian  dye  to  hla  lips. 

"  Are  there  no  deadly  compounds," 
aiked  tbe  old  genllemao ;  "  no  mor> 
tal  drugs- no  mlschlerous  Ingre- 
dients." 

"  Innocent  as  milk,"  waa  the  on* 
swer ;  "  so,  Mr  Cheek,  tbia  time  you 
have  escaped  A  jury.  Oh,  I  assure 
you,"  and  the  speal^er  again  sought 
to  calm  the  paternal  fears — "  faarm. 
less  as  water.  Ills  merely  coropoied 
of — of — yes,"  and  again  and  again 
applying  it  to  his  tongue,  he  enume- 
rated ibe  compounds  of  tbe  Incom- 
parable Persian  dye. 

Cheek  was  suffered  to  depart ;  and 
though  he  had  been  the  unknowing 
physician — the  unconscious  cause  oT 
cure,  for  the  dye  had  proved  effi- 
cient as  antimonlan  wine — still,  aa 
he  had  not  healed  on  the  strength  of 
a  diploma,  he  quitted  the  house,  not 
only  unthaoked,  but  threatened  and 
reviled.  Such  is  the  gratitude  of 
tnan.  Nor  waa  he  for  many  a  day 
forgotten  in  the  visions  of  Hiss 
Buckleby,  who*e  all  but  successful 
attack  on  the  widower  was  foiled  by 
the  untoward  publication  of  her  red 
hair.  And  then  the  mischance  of 
things  !  That  Cheek  should  have  ar- 
rived with  the  dye  at  tbe  very  mo- 
ment Mr  Franklin  was  expected  to 
the  little  girl! 

But  litaac  was  not  all  desolate; 
he  had  caught  some  words  of  cuuso- 
latioQ  ;  and  thuv,  with  steady  band 
and  a  serene  face,  he  again  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Mr  Cox.  Tbe  door 
was  opened. 


"  Are  you  any  judge  of  the  fine  his  master.  In  truth,  eo  leisurely  had 

irtsT"  aaked  Cux  of  Cheek,  as  the  be  sunk  upon  the  cushion — so  little 

tcrelary,  with  an  improved  air  of  bad  he  reapecled  the  presence  of  bla 

lf-eoaSdence,ae»Ui)iimtAi^»t'iT^  amployer,  tbu  Cox  f«li  li  neceaawy 
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"  so  potent  art"  hath  raised  himi  ble/*  replied  Cheek,  tfullenly,  "  the 

rnark  him  Bnrelliog  with  tbe   coa-  child  is  well  as  I  am;  but  for  the 

BciouttnesM  of  immortal  streugth,  the  recipe" 

sole  repodiiory  of  superhumiin  wis-  *'  I  nee  it,  Cheek*  you  are  the  very 
dom — aad  then  imagine  a  subtle  spy  man  I  need;  Robloson  anticipated 
crt^epiog  from  a  corner,  a  curious  all  my  wants  when  he  sent  you. 
dwarf  who  haih  watched  the  last  Let  us  understand  each  other.  As  I 
process,  hath  plucked  out  the  heart  asked  before,  have  you  any  taste  for 
of  ihe  mystfry,  and  lying  perdu  at  the  fine  arts?*' 
thK  golden  moment,  hath,  at  a  single  '*  I  like  four  meals  a-day,^'  replied 
piiint  of  time,  po^tsessed  himself  of  Cheek,  '*  and  have  a  taste  for  any 
the  hIow  coming  glory  of  an  age :  thing  that  will  get  'em.*' 
Bo  lookt'd  the  alchymist  Cox — so  '*  Salomon's  wisdom  goes  to  no- 
looked  the  prying  Cheek  !  thing  better,"  said  the  sensual  Cox. 

"And   is— is   the   child  so  very  '*  Well,  about  this  collection,  that  ao- 

bad  r "  at  lent^th  asked  Cox,  trying  cident  makes  a  bargain."    Cox  was 

to  compose  his  face  into  a  corpse-  not  so  tedious  as  to  state  that  he  was 

like  Herenity.  the  landlord  of  the  shed  where  the 

"  1  should  think  anybody  would  collection  was  no/ exhibited.    **Yoa 

give  a  hundred  pounds  for  my  dis-  shall  be  nominally  the  sole  proprie- 

covery,"  said  Cheek.  tor." 

*<  While  there's  life  there's  hope,"        *<  Nominally  ?  "  grunted  Cheek. 
cried  the  self-comforting  Cox.  **  You  have  some   conscience,  I 

"  Let  the  worst  come,  by  selling  hope,  Mr  Cheek?"  asked  Cox,  but 

the   recipe  I  shall   be  able  to  fee  Isaac  replied  not.    **  What  1  mean 

counsel,"  obuerved  Cheek.  is,  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  under 

"  '  Fwould  be  a  stain  for  ever  on  your  name,  and  that  the  profita  l>e 

the    Perbian    dye,"    groaned   Cox.  equally  divided    between    us,    the 

*' Don*t  you  think,  Mr  Cheek,  that  half  of  the   purchase- money  being 

•—if  it  would  not  be  very  inconve-  first  deducted    from    your   share." 

nient— a  little  journey  out  of  town  Cheek  sat  pondering  silently;  anlSl 

^say    to  Liverpool — packets   start  his  face  became  purple  with  thought, 

every  week  to  America — and  in  case  *^  Consider    the    advantage  of   the 


of  the  wornt"- 

"  What  I  quit  my  country  ?  Leave 
England  !  "  and  all  the  patriot  rush, 
ed  into  the  countenance  of  Cheek. 
••  How  could  1  live,  sir?  No;  I'll 
wait  and  fare  a  jury,  even  if  1  should 
be  handed." 

Cox  looked  up,  and  sudden  hope 
aeenied  lighted  to  his  features.  The 
current  of  his  thoughts  appeared  In 
an  instant  changed,  and  clasping  his 
right  knee  with  his  hands,  and  gaz- 
ing with  a  look  of  patronage  on 
Cheek,  he  observed,   •*  Well,  after 


all,  perhaps  it  would  be  best." 

**  That  1  should  be  hanged  ! " 

**  Now  1  think  again,  'twould  be 
the  making  of  the  dye.    Consider    it's  a  necessary  evil." 


offer;  and  again,  think  of  the  stand- 
ing it  will  give  you  in  society.  The 
sole  proprietor  of  the  original  wax- 
work I  You  shall  have  possession 
of  all  the  figures,  with,  as  they  say  in 
Parliamentary  Committees,  *  power 
to  add  to  their  number.'  Well,  Mr 
Cheek?"  and  Cox  waited  for  the 
uUimattim. 

.  "  There's  my  hand,"  said  Cheek, 
presenting  that  piece  of  anatomy  as 
though  it  were  costly  as  the  palm  of 
Midas.    •*  There's  my  hand." 

*'  And   between  men   of  honour 
quite  enough,"  cried  Cox. 

"  I  don't  care  much  for  parch- 
ment," observed  Cheek ;  '*  and  yet 


the  advertisement." 

**  Even  transportation  might  give 
it  a  jifr,"  urged  Cheek,  satirically. 

**  A  trifle  like  a  public  whipping 
eould  do  it  no  harm,"  said  Cox ;  and 
Cheek  moved  uneasily  In  his  chair. 

But,  really,  Mr  Cheek,  If  you  think 


'*  True,  but  I  can  see  we  want  no 
deed — we  shall  agree  like  brothers." 
"  And  with  brothers,  says  the 
Italian,"  and  Cheek  spoke  with  the 
air  of  a  schoolmaster — **  two  wit- 
nesses and  a  notary  " 

••  Proverbs,  Mr  Cheek,  proverbs 


the  child  dauoot  recover,  I  must  Im-  Ire  the  second-hand  wisdom  of  fools 

mediately  prepare  for  the  increasing  and  knaves." 

difi^od/'  •'MrCoxI^aiidCbeAriiseMket 

*'  you  ma^ save  jrouTBelf  that  trou-  bear  on  Lu  hind  legs,  to  enquire  the 
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''  No,  sir,  no ;  they  cbaDge  the  ma«  ''  No,  sir,  no ;  Nature  has  been 
terial;  I  work  in  wax— and  they  plaguy  dull  and  monotonout  of 
commit  the  felony  in  stone.  Did  fate;  there  was  a  talk  of  a  birth  la 
you  ever  see  my  Pitt?  Well,  sir,  I  high  life  of  a  little  boy  with  homa 
doQ*(  like  10  mention  names ;  but  if  like  an  elk;  but  Vm  afraid,  sir, 
I  hav Vt  been  shamefully  copied;  'tisn't  true.  When  will  Mr  Cheek 
however,  I  am  used  to  these  things;  take  possession  ?  " 
that  makes  the  third  prime  miniater  '*  Immediately,*'  replied  Cox.— i 
stolen  from  me.  Well,  it  can*t  be  ''  Immediately,*'  responded  Cheek, 
helped;  but  if  Fd  stuck  to  bronze,  '*  I  need  not  say,  Mr  Pops,  that 
and  never  fallen  upon  wax,"— and  we  shall — I  mean,  that  Mr  Cheek 
Pops  took  half  a  handful  of  rappee  will  be  most  happy  to  retain  your 
to  drive  away  reflection ;  still  he  re«  eminent  services  as  artist  to  the  ex- 
turned  to  his  injuries,  exclaiming,  hibition,"  observed  Cox;  and  Mi- 
with  the  look  of  a  Diogenes — ''  Ha,  chael  Angelo  made  a  bow,  which  re- 
sir!  genius  is  nothing— wisdom  is  duced  bis  height  to  something  be- 
nothiag — worth  is  nothing  in  this  low  that  of  a  buttock  of  beef, 
world,  i(*s  the  material  makes  the  '*  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  ac- 
man !  A  Phidias  in  wax  isn't  worth  compaoying  Mr  Cheek  ?  I  have  only 
a — but,  no,  I  won*t  mention  names  to  call  in  Parker's  Lane  to  order  sup* 
— in  free-stone.  Ha !  it*s  a  great  per  of  Josephine— poor  thing,  she  a 
curse,  Mr  Cheek,  to  be  born  with  a  not  very  well— by  the  way,  Aaron," 
sense  of  the  beautiful ;  I  who  might  and  the  artist  turned  round  upon  the 
have  made  a  fortune  as  a  tallow-  Persian  with  the  beard — on  tne  aiz- 
chaodler  may  starve  upon  wax.*'  ty-ninth  son  of  the  Shah  Abbas,  who 

"  Well,  Mr  Pops,  let  us  hope  for  happened  to  unceremoniously  open 

better  justice  as  the  world  grows  the  door;  **  by  the  way,  Aaron,  that 

wlHer  under  the  direction  of  Mr  bit  of  rhubarb  I  bought  of  you  on 

Cheek."  Thursday  in  Shoreditcb,  turned  out 

*'  1  can  see,  sir,  a  man  who  knowa  none  of  the  best." 

life ;  now,  the  late  proprietor, a  very  **  Rhubarb  I "  said  Cheek,  looking 

worthy  person,  was  too  much  for  knowingly  at  Cox,  who  raised  hia 

abrttract  principles  to  give  fair  play  shoulders,  sighed,  smiled,  and  sald| 

to  thft  show."  "  Ha !  Mr  Cheek,  the  exile  Is  some* 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  abstract  times  reduced  to  melancholy  shifts  I" 

erioriples?"  asked  Cheek  with  the  Leaving  Cheek  to  ponder  on  this 

umility  of  a  scholar.  sorrowful  truth.  Cox  turned  up  the 

**  Why,  sir,  he  was  for  giving  a  room,  and  Michael  Angelo  proceed- 

crowd  of  folks  out  of  Greek  history,  ed  to  escort  the  new  proprietor  to 

and  didn't  pay  sufficient  attention  Parker's  Lane, 

to    our    own    Newgate   Calendar.  "  You'll  not  take  a  coach  ?"  asked 

Ho'd  spare  no  money  to  get  up  a  Pops^  promising  himself  that  luxury. 

Csesar,  toga  and  all,  and  yet  grudge  Cheek,  thrusting  his  two  hands  Into 

the  expense  of  a  journey  to  King-  his  pockets,  replied  with  peculiar 

ston  to  get  the  face  of  the  first  house-  decision,  *<  No  I " 

breaker  of  his  day— that's  what  I  It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a  auU 

call  abstract  principles,   sir.     The  try  afternoon  in  July,  when  Cheek 

present  wax- seeing  people,  sir,  re-  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  Pops  in 

quire  excitement;  their  bowels  are  Parker's  Lane.  There  were  outward 

only  to  be  come  at  through  blood,  signs  of  the  epicurean  habits  of  the 

Bless  your  heart,  sir,  my  figure  of  dwellers    within.      The  door-way, 

Mrs  Brownrigg  brings  showers  of  strewn  with  pea-shells,  tempted  a 

shillings  (to  be  sure  she  wears  her  frail  sow  from  her  proper  path,  the 

original  nightcap),  while  the  Venus  road,  to  dispute  possession  of  the 

de  Medicis  takes  never  a  farthing,  prize  with  about  twenty  children. 

No,  sir,  no;   no  man  who  shows  who  swarmed  about  the  step,  thick 

wax-  work  should  indulge  in  abstract  aa  bees  at  the  mouth  of  a  hive.  Pope, 

principles."  who  fairly  disappeared  among  the 

"  There's  nothing  stirring  of  late,  crowd  of  bantlings,  led  the  way,  dU 

is  there,  Mr  Pops?    No  new  child  rectiog  Cheek  by  his  voice.  "  Never 

with  two  heads— no  piebald  girl  F"  mind  Betsy,  she's  gentle  as  a  rab« 

M0ked  Cox,  bit,"  aaid  PopSi  aa  Cheek  deferens 
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tUUf  drew  hack  from  the  mounuln  correcting  auspices  of   Mrs  Pops, 
of  livioff  pork  stoppioff  the  door ;  foth  ladies,  their  backs  turned  to 
at  length  In  the  passage,  be  was  about  him,  and  the  pupil  following  the  ac- 
to  mount  the  stairs,  when  a  brindled  ^jon  of  the  preceptress,  who,  with 
bull-bitch,  whose  appearance  gave  ^^  /dge  of  her  right  hand,  conti- 
the  naturalist  a  hope  that  the  breed  ^u®^_^  cut  a  perpendicular  line,  and 
was  not  likely  to  be  extinct,  lying  at  faithfully  in   the  same  place,  ex- 
the  bottom,  raised  her  head  as  Cheek  claimed  syllable  for  sjllable— 
raised  his  foot — ^rattled  a  growl,  ex«  mrs  pops. 
bibited  two  rows  of  teeth  in  splen-  "  Wh-ere  I  w-will  M-ay  me  down, 
did  preservation,  and  her  eye,  kind-  and  so-oftly  mo-ouro/' 
liog  like  a  live  coal,  threatened  sud-  miss  boss. 
den  mischief.     *<  Never  mind  her,"  <<  Where  I   will   lay  me   down,    and 
said  Pops,  *'  she  won't  bite,"— but  sofiJy  mourn.*' 
Cheeky  with  a  lack  of  faith  in  femi«  mrs  pops. 
nine  forbearance,  refused  to  advance.  '' B-b-ut  nev.er  cloo-se  my  e- eyes  li-ill 
Pops  leapt  from  the  stair,  and  va-  you  re-turn.'* 
liantJy  holding  the  animal  by  her  two  miss  boss. 
ears,    enabled    the    pusillanimous  '*  ^ut  never  close  my  eyei  till  you  re- 
Cheek  to  ascend.    The  weather  was  ^^^^  ^'* 

extremely  hot,  and  as  Cheek  mounU  At  the  word  "  return,"  Mrs  Pops, 

ed  from  story  to  story,  the  staircase  with    handkerchief    in  right  hand, 

provokingly  reminded  him  of  a  cork-  made  the  •'  cut  six,"  and  wiih  the  vi- 

tcrew,  and  that,  by  an  association  of  gout  of  a  dragoon,  at  the  same  instant 

Ideas,  suggested  ale.  "  Another  If  twinging  round  to  ••exit,"  with  a 

you  pleaae,"  said  Pops  bashfully,  dignity  that  caused  three  tea-cups 

as  Cheek  paused  at  Uie  fourth  floor:  on  the  mantel-piece  to  tremble,  and 

«  cndg  another,"  cried  Pops,  in  a  tone  brought  down  sundry  biu  of  broken 

of  encouragement.     Cheek  turned  ceiling.     In  this  peculiar  action— 

to  renew  the  labour,  when  he  was  and  it  waa  the  distinguishing  grace 

fixMl  upon  the  first  suir  by  the  voice,  of  all  the  pupils  of  Mrs  Pops— she 

ae  he  considered,  of  a  man  with  a  was  rigidly  followed  by  Miss  Boss, 

confirmed  cold,  exclaiming—  who,  unhappil  v  too  near  Mr  Cheek, 

«  G«  my  beet  love  ;  unbend  you  st  the  rai»«d  her  hand,  as  grasping  her  ker- 

banqort ;  chief,  on  the  word   '*  return,"  and 

Indulge  In  joy  and  laugh  your  caresaway;  twisting  to  the  door,  brought  her  fist 

While  io  the  bowera  of  great  Semiramla  into  fine  energy  upon  the  uoae  of  the 

I  drcts  your  bed  with  all  the  iweeta  of  unseen  guest  Had  Cribb  played  the 

Datura,  tragedy,  the  hit  could  not  have  been 

And  eovrr  it  as  the  altar  of  our  lovea ;  more  effectual !    Cheek  fell  against 

Where  I  will  lay  me  down  and  aoftly  the  door,  with  the  weight  of  a  stun- 

mooro,  ned  bull.    Miss  Boss   clasped  her 

But  never  dose  my  eyee  till  you  return.**  bands,  and  made  so  low  a  curtsy, 

Cheek  cast  an  enquiring  look  up-  Jjja*  ?J^e  "T!^,?^'  "P^°  ^^J!  ^""TT; 

on  Pops,  and  was  about  to  speak,  Mrs  Pops  shrieked,  and  wokea child 

when  another  voice,  with  a  new  em-  ^"^  ^*»^  cradle,  who  answered  the  ma- 

phaals-bot  with  a  trifling  ImpedU  ^™V"*'I^''°?  ^7  ^V^'^"^^"".^^ 

meni  In  its  delivery,  repeated-  «"»  ^^outed  a  laugh,  added  to  the 

'       ^  cry  of  pain  and  terror,   their  ears 

«  Wh.e.re  I  w-wUl  l-l-ay  me  down  and  having  been  boxed  by  the  mother  for 

ao.oft1y  mo-ourn,  ^^\^  unseemly  merriment  I  To  vary 

B.b.ntnevj^clo.o-semye.eyeeti-Ulyott  ^y^^  tumult— a  bantam  ben,  sitting 

re-torn.  1^  ^  triangular  deal  spittoon  in  the 

Again  Cheek  looked,  when  Pops  corner,  quitted  her  eggs,  and  flying 

observed  with  a  smile— ''one  of  Jo«  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  essayed  hrr 

aephlne'a    pupils — Miss   Boss— a  voice;  the  cry  was  token  up  by  her 

charming  girr^-and  jumping  at  the  lato  companions  in  the  street,  and 

latch  of  the  door,made  into  the  room,  Parker's  Lane  rang  like  the  poultry 

followed  by  Cheek,  who,  unseen,  yard  of  the  Ark. 

waa  fortunato  enough  to  hear  are«  ''My  Q-god,  P-popsT*  were  the 

P«tltloa  of  the  two  lineai  under  the  firsi  wordsi  and  they  w«x«  %^)L«a 
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by  Josephine.  Mist  Boss,  the  delin*  gentleinAn  Who  hat  purebftted  '  die 

qiieot,  said  nothine;  but  Blill  stood  property.'" 

with  clasped  hands  surveying  the  Mrs  Pope  made  a  low  etirtsy  to 

bloud-dropping  nose  of  Cheek.  She  the  new  proprietor,  and  still  nursing 

had  not  even  sufficient  presence  of  her  infant— ror,  like  Lady  Macbeth^ 

mind  to  offer  him  her  handkerchief,  Mrs  Pops  at  the  time  knew  what  it 

but  suffered  it  to  be  twitched  from  was  <' to  give  suck/'-^he  proceeded 

her  by  her  preceptress,  who  liber-  to  congratulate,  amidst  the  cries  of 

ally  presented  it  for  tbe  use  of  the  her  baby,  played  upon  like  a  bag^ 

sufferer.    Cheek  took  it  in  silence,  pipe  by  the  right  arm  of  its  pacify* 

aud  removed  from  the  door  :  Miss  ing  mother. 

Bu88  immediately  spied  her  oppor-  '^  I  shall  be  home  at  nine  to 
tuDity,  aud  slipping  behind  her  vic«  supper,*'  said  Pops ;  '*  let  it  be  what* 
tim^  lifted  the  latcb^  and  having  ever  you  please."  Josephine  gave 
flourished  her  hands  about  in  mute  an  anxious  look,  and  timidly  asked 
horror  to  Mrs  Pops,  ran  down  the  -^^  Lamb  chops  and  grass.  Mi- 
stairs  like  any  sylph,  but  was  imme-  chael  P** 

diately  followed  by  one  of  the  boys,  '*  Whatever   you    please,"    was 

despatched  by  the  instructress.  the  liberal  answer ;  and  Pops  was 

'*  1  am  so  sorry,"  said  the  host,  as  making  for   the    door,    when    his 

he  looked  up  to  Cheek,  swollen  like  wife  called  him  back  with  sadden 

a  bladder^-—  energy.    He  returned  to  his  help- 

"  Ic  won*t  be  wry  black,"  said  Jo-  mate,  who  commenced  an  adminu 

sephine,  as  she  descried  the  colour  ble  piece  of  pantomime,  unforttt- 

gathering     about     Cheek's     right  nately  lost  upon  the  doll  perceptions 

eye of  Cheek.    Had  he  been  open  to  the 

**  The  best  remedy  in  the  world,"  passionately  eloquent  appeals  of  ac* 

exclaimed  Pops,  and  jumping  on  a  tion,he  would  have  understood  Mrs 

chair,  he  withdrew  a  piece  of  raw  Pops  to  say — *'  Pops,  have  you  no 

beef  from  the  cage  of  a  jay  suspend-  money? — you   perceive  that  Miss 

ed  from  a  nail ;  and  insisted  upon  its  Boss  is  gone  off;  and  although  this 

immediate  application  to  the  bruise,  is  the  third  lesson  she  owes  us,  aU 

'*  I  hope  you're  better,  sir  P  "  said  though  this  is  the  third  time  I  have 

Mrs  Popd,  her  stutter  becoming  ag-  gone  through  SkUira  with  her,  she 

gravHted  with  her  sympathy.  has  not" 

*'  WbatI  tfbhe  gone  P"  cried  Pops,  In  the  midst  of  the  motions,  the 

lookiug  wrathfully  round  like  a  balk-  little  boy  despatched  alter  Miss  Boss 

ed  de^p(>t  for  Miss  Boss.  returned  :  sidling  close  to  his  mo- 

*'  She  had  an  appointment,  my  ther,  he  gave  her  eighteen  pence, 

dear—she  had  to  meet" — aijd  Jose-  and  whispered,  in  a  tone  audible  to 

Shine  bowed  and  whispered — *'  she  JCheek, — '*  Now,  she  says  she  only 

ad  to  meet  them  in  the  Park,  at  tbe  owes  you  for  two."    Mrs  Pops  took 

Theological  Gardens."  the  money  with  the  dignity  of  a 

'*  She  will  be  so  sorry,"  said  Pops,  queen ;  and,looking  graciously  down 

comfortingly  to  Isaac.  upon  Pops,  said — *'  Very  well,  love — 

*'A  charming  girl,"  cried  Jose«  at  nine." 
phine — **she  Is  about  to  appear  in  "A  treasure  of  a  woman  that,  sir," 
SuUira—l  was  giving  her  the  last  said  Pops  as  he  descended  the  stair- 
lesson.    Tm  sure  sh^ll  be  happy  to  case — '*  ha  I   sir,   such  a   brain — a 
E resent  the  gentleman  with  a  ticket,  great   creature,   sir— a  great  crea« 
^o  you  know,  Pops,  the  people  at  ture." 
the  '  Lane'  won't  let  her  play  un«  Cheek,  who  was  as  literal  as  a 
less  she  takes  three  pounds  worth  of  note-of-hand,  merely  replied,  "  Very 
tickets — and  poor  thing !  she  has  no  stout,  indeed." 
connexion  for  pit  or  boxes.    But  as  "  True,  sir— true ; "  and  Michael 
I  said,  Tm  sure,  if  this  gentleman  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  ''  Ha !  sir — but 

will  accept," for  her  figure  she'd  bring  me  forty 

*'  Josephine,  my  love,"  cried  Pops,  pounds  a-week." 

with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  too  *'  That's    a   pity,"   said   Chedc. 

long  deferred  a  sacred  daty— **  Jo-  •'  How  so  P" 

sephlne,  my  love,  Mr  Cfaeeky«->tbe  '*  It  ean'l  be  disguised,  siri  far 
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present  tasCe,  Mrs  Pop8  " — (if  there 
be  faiih  ia  weights  and  balance  she 
was  fifteen  stone) — **  Mrs  Pops  is  a 
hitle  too  heavy  for  her  line." 

**  The  tight  rope  or  slacic-wire  ?  *' 
asked  the  dull  and  Innocent  Cheelc. 

**  Mr  Cheelc,  I  perceive,  sir,  that 
you  are  not  theatrical  ?  "  aaid  Pops, 
funningly. 

**  No,  sir,  I  am  not,"  replied 
Cheelr,  as  though  defending  himself 
from  an  infamous  aspersion.  '*  Is 
Mrs  Pops?" 

'*  Some  day,  sir,"  said  Pops,  with 
an  encouraging  manner,  "  some  day, 
sir,  ril  show  you  the  spice-box  and 
If  roonsqueesers  presented  to  her  by 
the  turners  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  Hal 
sir,  her  Juiiet  was  a  thing  to  Iceep  a 
man  a walceuf  nights.  Theytallcofthe 
JuiteU  and  the  Sehideras  of  the  pre- 
SfDt  time,  put  *em  altogether  thev 
wciuhdn't  mske  half  of  Josephine. 
Cheek,  at  this,  looked  like  a  prose- 
lyte. '*  No,  sir,  there  is  so  much 
asture  about  her  I  "  Cheek  looked 
more  and  more  convinced.  '*  And 
then,  sir,  she  is  vo  devoted  to  her 
art.  She  has  such  an  intense  lovB 
for  the  profession,  that  though  ba« 
nitihed  from  the  stage  herself — and, 
by-the-by,  I  have  seen  women  of  as 
grand  a  scale,  but  without  her  soul, 
sir — still,  she  has  won  me  to  consent 
to  her  giving  lessons." 

*<  To  furnish  ready- made  actress- 
es?" observed  Cheek,  with  rare 
acutPiiess. 

**  To  bring  'em  out,  Bir,-*to  teach 
them  nature— to  show  them  the  es- 
tablished way  of  developing  the, 
passions :  in  fact,  to  put  young  la- 
dies up  10  all  sorts  of  stage  buslneie. 


You  should  hear  her  give  a  lesson  In 
elocution, — in"— (for  Cheek  looked 
puzzled) — *'  in  the  proper  mode  of 
delivering  prose  and  verse." 

"  But,^'  said  Cheek,  her  stutter 
still  beating  in  his  ears,  "  but,  hasn't 
she  an  impediment  that"— 

"  None,  sir — none  that  has  eves 
been  observed.  Her  pupils  have  all 
done  wonders.  Some  Sunday,  Mr 
Cheek,  1*11  walk  with  you  in  the 
Park,  and  point  out  Uieir  carriages 
to  you." 

**  Bless  me  I  she  must  find  it  very 
profitable,"  remarked  Cheek,  with  an 
eye  to  business. 

"  She  might,  sir,  if  she  was  not  so 
particular;  but  the  fact  is,  if  Jose- 
phine has  any  fault,  it  Is  that  of  ex- 
cessive prudery.  '  Talent,  my  love,' 
she  always  says  to  her  young  ladies, 
'  talent,  my  love,  may  do  a  great 
deal  upon  the  stage,— but,  with  Lon« 
don  managers,  there  is  nothing — no- 
thing like  private  character.'  Now, 
sir,  you  saw  Miss  Boss  ?  " 

Cheek's  lips  became  r^gid  as  a 
horse-shoe  at  the  question,  and  pass* 
ing  his  knuckles  tenderly  across  hia 
nose,  he  replied — "  Saw  her,  and 
felt  her." 

Pops,  magnanimously  waiving  the 
injuries  of  his  neighbour,  continued, 
with  no  allusion  to  Isaac's  nose — 
"  An  excellent  person,  sir ;  a  good, 
virtuous,  discreet  girl ;  and,  as  my 
wife  informs  me,  an  admirable 
breeches  figure." 

«  Breeches  ?  "  exclaimed  Cheek  ; 
but  further  enouiry  <m  his  part  was 
prevented  by  Michael  Angelo,  who 
suddenly  stopt  in  front  of  a  house, 
saying—*'  This  is  the  place,  air." 
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The  artist,  with  a  dignified  wa- 
ving of  the  hand,  laconically,  but 
proudly  observed—"  Here  we  are, 
sir." 

A  great  moral  lesson  is  taught  by 
wax- work.  Pops  evidently  spoke  as 
if  assured  of  such  influence.  Cer- 
tain we  are,  there  is  no  show  so 
worthy  the  twelve-pence  of  aphilo- 
flftpher.  Orators  and  plckpocketa— 
phtlanthropists  and  cutpthroata  a— 
awindiers  and  state  arithmeticians 
hfpn  shoulder  one  ai^other,^  and  al- 
m(»st  neem  to  plead  a  common  right 
to  thekrespecilre  aUJJjigs,  Here  U  a 


king  eternally  opening  Parliament — 
there  a  minister  looking  perpetually 
wise^^there  a  celebrated  orator,  al- 
ways about  to  rival  Demosthenes, 
but  never  doing  so — there  a  council 
of  potentates  and  warriors,  met  to 
discuss  peace,  with  no  likelihood  of 
concluding  the  deliberation— and 
patriots  always  about  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  without  moving  a  finger  for 
that  purpose,  A  show  of  wax-  work 
is  a  fine  exhibition  of  human  ifUeti' 
ttoM.  And  yet,  bowe\ w  c\mwi\^^1 
faehionedy  the  fi&uit%  a^V^w  xq\>^ 
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the  handivFork  of  death,  aaticlpa* 
ting  or  commemorating  the  image 
•et  up. 

*'  And  what  figure  is  that  ?  Blesa 
me  it*e  alive  I "  asked  and  exclaimed 
Cheek,  as  a  jroung  creature  of  about 
sixteen  turned  full  upon  hioL 

**  Eleanor,  my  dear,  you  may  go 
home ;  there'll  be  nothing  more  to« 
night/'  said  Pops  to  the  girl,  taking 
no  note  of  the  words  of  Isaac.  The 
girl— a  meek,  intelligent,  young 
thing — smiled  sweetly  upon  the 
dwarf,  bent  to  Cheek,  tied  her  bon- 
net-strings, and  glided  silently  as  a 
shadow  away. 

'*  Your  daughter  ?  *'  asked  Cheek. 

**  Dear,  no !  Poor  thing — poor 
thing !  You  saw  where  she  was 
standing  ?  She  knows  nothing  of 
the  matter,  and  never  shall  I " 

"  What  matter  ?  " 

**  Why,  sir,  it*s  a  long  story;  and 
it  isn't  as  pleasing  as  a  fairy  tale. 
Well,  sir,  you  see  that  figure?" 

**  That  in  the  frieze  jacket  and 
leather- cap  f  "  said  Cheek. 

**  The  same.  Well,  sir,  you  must 
know  that  poor  Eleanor — she's  been, 
I  may  say,  as  good  as  my  own  child 
thane  eleven  years"— 

<*  What,  does  she  live  with  your 
family?'* 

**  She's  quiet  and  contented^  and 
wants  little — gives  no  trouble — takes 
up  no  room; — and  then  so  trust- 
worthy—she takes  the  money  here, 
sir,  and  is  true,  sir — true  as  arithme- 
tic. Josephine  and  she  quarrel  a 
little  sometimes — that  is,  Josephine 
quarrels,  for  Eleanor  says  nothing.'* 

**  But  who  is  she — where  did  sne 
come  from?"  anked  Cheek,  with, 
for  him,  extraordinary  interest 

•*  Why,  sir,  if  you'll  promise  to  be 
secret,  ril  tell  you.    Eleanor  is" — 

**  Good  evening,"  Mr  Pups,  said  a 
languid  voice,  issuing  from  a  dark 
pale  gentleman,  until  the  previous 
moment  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  one  of  the  figures.  *'  Good 
evening,  Mr  Pops,"  and  the  speaker 
relapsed  into  profound  meditation. 

**  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  " 
asked  Pops  of  Isaac  in  a  whisper^ 
standing  upon  his  toes  to  waft  the 
query  softly  upwards.  Cheek  looked 
towards  the  visitor,  then  down  upon 
Pops,  and  shook  his  head.  **  A  great 
man— comes  here  Tery  often— in* 
deed^  he's  on  our  free*list«" 
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"  An  editor,  perhaps  ?  "  guessed 
Cheek. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Pops. 
"  I'll  introduce  you  to  him—I  will, 
upon  my  life,"  asseverated  the  art- 
ist, big  with  the  honour  he  was  about 
to  bestow.  Michael  softly  approach- 
ed the  great  man,  followed  by 
Cheek.  **Hem! — hem  I  an  extra- 
ordinary person,  that,"  said  Pops, 
diffidently  opening  the  conversation^ 
and  pointing  to  the  figure  of  Mrs 
Brownrigg  (in  her  original  night- 
cap), the  figure  that  had  stolen  the 
heart,  and  eyep,  and  thoughts  of  the 
gentleman  on  the  free-list;  who 
made  no  reply.  Pops  ventured  to 
speculate  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  thing  of  her. 

"  A  most  difficult  subject  to 
handle.  But  yet,  I  think,  with  pro- 
per treatment,"  said  the  visitor,  ''  I 
Ihink" . 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  should 
think  such  a  person  past  doing  any 
thing  for,"  said  Cheek,  with  virtuous 
disgust  of  the  coal-hole  murder- 
ess. 

'^  There  would  be  a  difficulty,— 
but,  yes,  she  might  be  managed." 

**  Impossible  r'  exclaimed  Cheek, 
with  energetic  horror. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  aware 
of  my  treatment  of  such  charac- 
ters?" asked  the  gentleman  with 
ill-disguised  pride.  ''  Perhaps — I 
say  perhaps,  you  have  not  beard 
how  I  managed  with" — and  here  the 
speaker  ran  over  a  list  of  most 
celebrated  highwaymen, aheep-steal- 
ers,  and  house-breakers — "  you  are 
not  aware,  perhaps,  what  I  have 
made  of  them  ?"  and  the  gentleman 
affsin  cast  his  eyes  upon  Mrs  Brown* 
rfgg,  and  again  was  silent. 

"  Now  do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  " 
asked  Pops  in  a  half- breath,  his  eyes 
all  in  a  glitter. 

'*  I  perceive,"  replied  the  sagaci- 
ous Cheek.  **  I  perceive— keeper 
of  the  Penitentiary." 

"  Lord  love  you,  no !  Why,  its 
the  ffreat  author — the  sreat  writer 
of  plays,  Mr  Victor  Nogo  I "  ex- 
claimed Michael  Aogelo,  with  kin- 
dred admiration  of  a  orother  artist 

'<  Humph  I  "—and  Mr  Nogo,  rapt 
by  the  subject,  communed  with  his 
spirit,  almost  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  his  bearers— 
**  Yes,  it  may^it  shall  be  donei  I 
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fee  the  capabilitj  of  great  eflfects.  said  Pops,  faaviDg  watched  the  divioe 

Ha !  *an  iUuminaUd  view  of  the  Coal'  furor  ot  the  poet,  the  return  of  the 

hole,  with  the  moon  rising  on  the  bo»  book  to  his  pocket,  and  the  gleam  of 

dies  of  the  victims  ! '   And  then— ha  I  i atisfaciion  that  irradiated  his  coun* 

—yea—*  An  auful  storm^the  coals  tenance — **  Yes,  I'm  sure  you  have 

sutUienly  ignited  by  a  flash  of  lightning  it|   we  may  shortly  expect  some* 


me  see — *  Miraculous  recovery  of  one  Thouffh,  In  this  piece,  I  shall  not 

of  the  apprentices,  who,  at  the  cfitical  sacrince  myself  to  language,  I  shall 

moment,  produces  the  whip  in  court,  keep  my  eye  upon  effect.    Yes,  I 

and  thus  supplies  the  only  reouired  flatter  myself  I  know  what  the  pub* 

Unk  ff  evidence  t*    Capital,  ana  then  lie  likes.  There  are  dramatists,  to  be 

—I  hafe  it — *  Procession  to  Tyburn,  sure*' — and  Nogo  turned  to  Cheek 

with  the  realjack  Ketch,  engaged,  at  —  *'  who  do  prettily  enough  with 

a  great  expense,  for  the  run  of  the  dra^  words;  but  then  none  of  them  have 

ma;  and  the  last  dying  speech  of  Mrs  any  effects.** 

Brownrigg,  to  orchestral  accompanim  «  1  have  always  heard  it  was  a 

ments  ;  the  cart  to  be  drawn  from  un*  poor  business,*'  said  Cheek,  under- 

dar  her  ftet  amidst  a— a  brilliant  standing  eflfects  in  the  spirit  of  a 

nispLAY  OF  FIREWORKS ! '  Why,  I  see  broker. 

it^the  thing  is  done ; "  and  the  poet  "  Now,  I  am  not  vain ;  but  I  do 

made  in  his  note-book  hasty  memo-  think  I  know  what  an  audience  is 

randa  of  the  aspirations  of  his  muse,  made  of — yes,  I  may  say,  I  can  suc- 

"  And  now  for  the  title" — and  Nogo  cessfuUy  reduce   a   drama  to   the 

vigorously  scratched  his  head,  still  meanest    understanding.      By    the 

'no  title  came ;  he  scratched  again—*  way,  Mr  Pops,  you  never  saw  the 

again — and  then  he  plucked  the  bril-  gilt  inkstand  gratefully  presented  to 

liant  thought  away.    "  I  have  it" —  me  by  Mr  Blaze,  of  the  New  Cut, 

and  he  wrote  it  down,  and  the  letters  the  celebrated  maker  of  blue  lights 

beamed  to  the  fancy  of  the  domestic  and  red  fire.    Now,  if  such  thuies 

bard  like  a  cluster  of  diamonds—*'  I  ar'nt  triumphs  of  the  drama,  I  should 

have  it — *  The  Blood  stained  Coal-  like  to  know  what  are  f" 

SACK !  OR,  Forty  Murders  in  Five  *'  There's  no  mistake  in   silver- 

MiNUTEs !' " — And  Mr  Nogo  clasped  gilt,"  said  the  tangible  Cheek, 

the  book,  and  thrust  it  into  his  poc-  "  If  that  isn't  genius,  1  know  no- 

ket^  with  the  triumphant  air  of  a  thing  about  it,"  magi^terialiy  con- 

maffician  who  hath  caught  and  bound  eluded  Pops.    *'  Speakiog  of  genius, 

to  his  service  some  under-working  Mr  Nogo,  I  am  afraid  you  never  »aw 

Puck.  In  very  truth,  the  mysterious  any  of  Josephine's  pupils.    Ha !  you 

note- book  was  hardly  of  less  power  should  hear  some  of  them  read." 

than  the  potent  tome  of  the  Italian  '*  I  didn't  know  she  kept  a  school," 

necromancer—  said  the  author. 

"  Not  exactly  a  school ;  though 

**  Tratsene  an  libro,  e  mostro  grande  ef  many  of  the  nobility  have  pressed 

fetto;  her  to  open  an  academy  for  the  art, 

Cbe  legger  non  fini  la  prima  faccia,  and  teach  comedy  and  tragedy,  at  so 

Che  n»cir  fa  un  spirto  in  forma  di  valletto  much  by  the  quarter — opera,  panto- 

£  gli  comauda  quanto  vuol  cha  faccla  r  mime,   and  dancing  to  be  paid  tor 

as  extras.  And  she  ought  to  do  it— 
Yea,  Nogo's  common- place  book  she  ought;  but  the  truth  is— and  I 
was  a  book  of  "  great  effects."  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  own  It 
Genii  of  the  mountain,  the  floods  —the  truth  is,  Josephine  is  too  mo- 
and  the  mine — devils  with  tails  and  dest  Hal  sir,  diffident  worth  may 
borna  of  various  lengths — dwarfs,  live  on  dead  flies  in  a  garret ;  whilst 
giants,  griffins,  hippopotami — varie-  confident  pretence — but  I  say  no- 
gated  vultures  and  huge  sky-blue  thing.  By  the  way,  have  you  heard 
apiders — all  lay  within  its  leaves,  that  Miss  Sappho,  since  she  has  re- 
ready,  at  the  motion  of  the  master,  tired  from  the  stage,  teaches  elocu- 
to  produce  *'  a  great  effect ! "  tion  and  passion  in  all  their  branches  ? 
•*  Whaty  sir !— I  see  you  have  it  I "  Absolutely  baa  ba\f«L-%>Aii«^%\«mwGk 
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for  teacbiag  -young  ladles  how  to 
repeat  their  part  of  the  marriage 
service  with  the  proper  hysterics. 
Half-a-guiaea  a-ieston !  Ha,  sir  I  you 
should  have  heard  Mrs  Pops  repeat 
the  marriage  service  T' 

'*  Pray,  did  you  ever  hear  her?** 
asked  Cheek  of  Pops;  who  stared, 
fluttered,  aod,  after  some  difficulty, 
laughed  at  the  strange  blunder  of 
the  querist. 

**  But.  as  I  saidf  sir— diffident 
wortb'*T-Pop8,  however,  spoke  to 
the  dreaming ;  for  Mr  Nogo  stood  in 
a  trance.  Pops  repeated  the  words 
— "  But,  a«  I  said,  Bir-*diffident 
worth" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon*'— and  Nogo 
started  into  speech — **  I  beg  your 
pardon;  but  it  will  make  the  bill 
atronger,  and  will  add  materially 
to  the  interest  of  the  piece — could 
you  lend  us  the  authentic  night- 
cap?" 

«<  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that-~ 
that'' 

*'  Thank  you/'  quickly  replied  the 
author,  taking  the  benefit  of  Mi- 
chael's doubt,  and  hastily  quitting 
the  premises. 

"  A  great  man,  sir*-a  very  great 
man— knows  the  public  taste,  sir 
—and  helps  to  make  what  he 
knows,"  said  the  eulogistic  Pops  to 
Cheek,  who  had  turned  round,  and 
with  fixed  eyes  stared  on  the  figure 
in  the  frieze  jacket  and  leather  cap. 

**  And  now  about  that  girl,"  sdd 
Cheek 

**  Well,  sir ;  you  see,  Eleanor— 
bleasmel  why»what*B  the  matter?"— 
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and  Pops,  again  iatairupted  in  hia 
projected  narrative,  turned  to  the  son 
of  the  Shah  Abbas— to  the  Persian 
rhubarb-dealer— who  hastily  entered 
the  place;  and,  in  a  few  words,  in- 
formed the  new  proprietor  and  artist 
that  Mr  Cox  required  their  iqstan) 
attendance  at  his  house  on  bu«inesa* 

**  What  can  it  be  ?"  asked  Pups. 

"  I  thiqks— I  thinks"_and  Aaro^i 
rubbed  his  hands  with  the  glee  c^ 
an  ogre—"  I  thUika  it's  a  new  mur- 
der.**^ 

"  A  new  murder !"  ejaculate^ 
Cheek,  with  a  look  of  timidity. 

"  And  there*a  pork- chops  far  sup- 
per," added  the  Persian. 

'*  Let  us  go  directly,"  said  Cheeli;^ 
^  it  may  be  very  important" 

*'  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  wants 
us  to  travel  for  a  new  subject,"  said 
Pops. 

"  You've  hit  it,"  said  the  foreign, 
er,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  our 
idiom. 

"  Another  murder!"  exclaimed 
Pops. 

**  And  pork-chops  for  supper  T 
added  Cbeek;  and,  with  these  words, 
.they  quitted  the  show- room,  and 
betook  themselves  to  the  house  of 
Mr  Cox,  who,  in  truth,  had  project- 
ed a  provincial  pilgrimage  yf  busW 
nesa  tor  the  artist  and  the  proprio^ 
tor. 

But  a  new  chapter  must  be  allot- 
ted to  the  commencement  of  tho 
eventful  wanderings  of  the  man— • 
or  rather  of  the  men  of  wax. 
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AKBCDOTit  of  public   men  and 
Aio^  will  Imvo  n  cbtrm  M  long  m 
man  bni  eurioalty.  It  it  no w  not  worth 
•ar  wbtle  to  aMign  the  reasons  of 
this  anlversal  interest,  it  is  enough 
for  US  that  it  exists^  and  we  think 
that  we  ahall  gratify  our  readers,  bjr 
giving  some  fragments  of  this  most 
toiusing  order  of  human  recollec- 
tions from  one  of  the  most  amusing 
•f  its  hoarders,  since  the  days  of  the 
memorable  Boswell.    The  late  Sir 
Vathaniel  Wraxall  has  just  given  to 
the  world,  through  the  hands  of  pos- 
terity, another  fasciculu$  of  his  me- 
Doranda  on  the  age  through  which  he 
glided  wiUi  such  a  propensity  for  tell- 
Sig  all  he  knew,  and  hearing  all  that 
he  could  learn.    But  his  former  vo- 
lumes had  brought  him  a  good  deal 
into  ill  odour,  with  that  very  intluen- 
tial  portion  of  the  world,  which 
much  more  regards  posthumous  re- 
patation  than  living  honesty.    The 
consequence  was,  that  Sir  Nathaniel 
had  scarcely  thrown  bis  first  illu- 
mination over  the  mouldering  cha- 
racters of  politicians  and  beautiea 
past  and  gone,  than  an  indignant 
cry  was  sent  from  every  corner  of 
fashion,  and  the  unlucky  enlightener 
was  sent  to  Coventry  at  once.     In 
some  instances  the  infliction  was  of 
a  more  solid  nature^  and  an  action 
brought  by  Count  Woronzow  for  an 
Imputation  on  his  diplomatic  deli* 
cacy,  involving  a  charge  on  that  im- 
maculate  sovereign   the    Empress 
Catherine,  was  followed  by  a  sen- 
tence which  consigned  the  writer  to 
the  King's  Bench  for  a  six  months* 
Imprisonment,  with  the  addition  of 
L^OO  fine.    However,  to  do  justice 
to  both  parties  in  this  instance,  it 
was  shown  on  the  trial,  that  the  li- 
bel was  wholly  destitute  of  mali- 
cious intention ;  and  Count  Woron- 
zow took  an  active  part  in  soliciting 
the  Government  to  remit  both  the 
imprisonment  and  the  fine.    He  at 
length  succeeded.     But  undoubted- 
ly other  personages  were   not  so 
easily  appeased.    A  shower  of  pro- 
secutions was  threatened.     A  per- 
petual   sharpshooting  of  critiques, 
epigrams,  and  innuendos  was  kept  up 


en  his  sensibilities,  the  great  rival 
reviews,  agreeing  but  in  the  ruthli»sa 
resolve  to  exterioiaate  the  unlucky 
gossip,  attacked  him  in  front  and 
rear.  Their  twin  tomahawks  which 
had  so  often  swung  over  each  other's 
head,  were  now  conjoined  to  scalp 
the  knight 

£t  qo»  sibl  qaisqae  tlmelMift, 
Uniut  io  miceri  ezitium  eonrem  tulf  rt • 
Thus  warned,  the  original  passion 
could  not  be  extinguished,  but  its 
hazards  were  provided   for.      He 
went  on  collecting  with  the  same 
avidity,  perhaps  with  greater,  more 
resolute,  or  even  more  angry  avidi- 
ty, than  before,  but  he  wisely  reser- 
ved its  public  indulgence  for  the 
time  when  the  most  timid  author* 
ship  is  entitled  to  defy  all  the  vin- 
dictiveness  of  man.  When  the  knight 
should  at   length  close   his  career 
was  the  time  appointed  by  him  for 
telling  his  opinion  of  the  world.  He 
has  here  told  It  in  three  volumes, 
various  and  desultory, but  sometimes 
keen,  probably  often  derived  from 
those  secret  and  true  sources  which 
open  themselves,  as  by  iostinct,  to 
the  native-born,  indefatigable  anec- 
dote-hunter, and  to  none  other,  and 
always  animated,  fiuent,  and  amus- 
ing.    It  has  been  too  much  the  cus- 
tom to  laugh  at  Wraxali  aud  his 
early  volumes ;  but  he  was  no  com- 
mon man.    All  his  works,  even  to 
his  history,  show  the  skill  of  a  dex- 
terous mind,  a  happy  seizure  of  the 
important  Idea,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly.  an  eloquence  of  expression  that 
might  have  placed  him  above  many 
a  much  more  assuming  contempo- 
rary.     We   shall  glance  generMllv 
through   the  work,   selectiDg   such 
fragments  as   seem  most  illuvtra- 
tive    of   persons,  or  characteristic 
of  the  time;  previously,  however, 
we  hold  it  due  to  this  writer's  per- 
sonal credit  to  give  the  testimony  of 
a  remarkably  competent  witness.  A 
few  days  after  Sir  Nathaniel's  sen- 
tence, in  the  case  of  Count  Woron- 
zow, he  received  the  following  note 
from  the  late  Sir  George  Osborn,  a 
well-known  name  about  the  court, 
an  equerry  to  George  the  Third  for 
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forty  yearii  and  a  man  of  character 
and  K>rtune.  **  I  have  jout  flr$t 
edition  here^  and  have  perused  it 
again  witli  much  attention.  I  pledge 
my  name^  that  I  personally  knoir 
nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  your  anec- 
dotes to  be  perfectly  correct  You 
are  imprisoned  for  giving  to  future 
ages  a  perfect  picture  of  our  time, 
and  as  interesting  as  Clarendon." 
Public  life  has  now  so  utterly  de« 

f generated  Into  brawling  and  bruta- 
lly, that  to  read  the  annals  of  the 
last  century  is  lilce  a  sudden  plunee 
Into  romance.  This  is  the  day  of  the 
Humes,  the  0*Connells^  and  the  Gul- 
lys.  And  what  more  can  be  said  of 
national  degradation  ?  We  are  aware 
of  the  propensities  of  Whiggism, 
since  the  origin  that  Johnson  gave  to 
this  disturbing  spirit.  But  the  Whigs 
of  the  last  century,  at  least,  were 
eentlemen.  The  public  eye  was  not 
insulted  by  the  rude,  truculent,  de- 
formed visage  of  the  rabble  reform- 
ers. If  the  manners  were  relaxed, 
they  were  not  loaded  with  the  addi- 
tional vileness  of  Jacobin  filth  and 
Jacobin  ferocity.  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  the  gay  and  graceful 
leader  of  fashion,  and  the  queen  of 
the  Fozites,  came  first  into  celebrity 
in  the  memorable  Westminster  elec- 
tion of  1764.  A  strong  effort  had 
been  made  to  turn  out  Fox.  The 
election,  according  to  the  habit  of 
those  times^  had  already  continued 
nearly  a  month,  and  though  the  mi- 
nisterial candidate,  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
had  a  small  majurity,  Fox  was  at  his 
last  gasp.  The  party  were  instantly 
driven  to  new  resources,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  restored  the 
fates  of  the  Whig  champion.  This 
remarkable  woman  is  sketched  by 
the  writer's  practised  hand.  "  Her 
personal  charms  constituted  her 
smallest  pretensions  to  universal  ad- 
miration. Nor  did  her  beauty  con- 
sist, like  that  of  the  Gunnings,  in 
regularity  of  features,  and  faultless 
formation  of  shape;  it  lay  in  the 
amenity  and  graces  of  her  deport- 
ment; in  her  irresistible  manners, 
and  in  the  seduction  of  her  society. 
Her  hair  was  not  without  a  tinge  of 
red ;  and  her  face,  though  pleasing, 
yet,  had  it  not  been  illuminated  by 
her  mind,  migbt^ave  been  consider- 
ed as  an  ordinary  countenance.  She 
resembled  the  portrait  of  Sarah  Jen- 
nings^  the  celebrated  Ductless  of 


Marlborough,  from  whom  the  waa 
lineally  descended  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree. She  possessed  an  ardent  tern* 
per,  a  culnvated  understandhig,  a 
taste  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
much  sensibility,  not  exempt  per- 
haps from  vanity  and  coquetry.  To 
her  mother,  the  Dowager  Countess 
Spenser,  she  was  attached  with  more 
than  common  filial  affection.  Nor 
did  she  display  less  attachment  to 
her  sister.  Lady  Duncannon.  Her 
heart  might  be  considered  as  the 
seat  of  those  emotions  which  sweeten 
human  life. 

The  husband  of  this  fine  woman 
was  not  possessed  of  those  qualitiea 
which  might  be  presumed  most  like- 
ly to  teach  her  a  preference  for  do- 
mestic life.  At  seventeen !  she  was 
married  to  William  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. "  His  constitutional  apathy 
formed  his  distinguishing  character- 
istic. His  figure  was  tall  and  manly, 
yet  not  animated  or  graceful.  He 
seemed  to  be  incapable  of  any  strong 
emotion,  and  destitute  of  all  energy 
or  activity  of  mind."  To  administer 
emotion  to  this  indolence  of  soul 
and  body,  the  Duke  tried  the  gaming 
table,  and  passed  his  evenings  usu- 
ally at  Brookes*s  at  whist  or  faro. 
He  might  much  more  happily  aa 
well  as  innocently  have  passed  them 
at  the  plough.  Yet  he  had  his 
merits.  Beneath  so  quiet  an  exte- 
rior he  possessed  a  highly  improved 
understanding ;  and  on  all  disputes 
that  arose  in  the  club  on  passages  of 
the  Roman  poets  or  historians,  the 
appeal  was  commonly  made  to  the 
Duke,  and  his  opinion  was  regarded 
as  final. 

The  Whigs,  then  great  lords  and 
landholders,  were  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  influencing  high  life  in 
the  most  showy  manner.  Devon- 
shire House,  at  the  top  of  Piccadilly, 
looking  down  on  the  Queen's  palace, 
Burlington  House  looking  down  on 
St  James's,  and  Carlton  House 
equally  eclipsing  all  the  residences 
of  fashion  bv  the  rank  of  its  pos- 
.sessor  and  tne  magnificence  of  its 
decoration,  were  tne  three  strong- 
holds of  the  party,  the  three  en- 
chanted palaces  where  such  Armi- 
das  as  the  Duchess  were  ready  to 
captivate  roving  Tories,  and  bind 
even  hoary  statesmen  in  their 
chains.  The  progress  of  the  canvass 
theqceforward  is  amusing.   The  eo- 
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tire  of  the  TOtes  for  Westminster 
having  been  exhausted,  the  only 
hope  wai  in  exciting  the  suburbs. 
The  Duchess  instantly  ordered  her 
equipage,  and  with  her  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Duncannon,  drove,  pol- 
ling list  in  band,  to  the  houses  of 
the  TOters.  Entreaty,  ridicule,  civi- 
lities, influence  of  all  Icinds,  were 
lavished  on  those  rough  legislators ; 
and  the  novelty  of  being  solicited 
by  two  women  of  rank  and  of  re- 
markable fashion  took  the  popular 
taste  universally.  The  immediate 
result  was,  that  they  gallantly  came 
to  the  poll,  and  Fox,  who  had  been 
a  hundred  behind  Sir  Cecil,  speedily 
left  him  a  hundred  behind  in  turn. 
An  imperfect  attempt  was  made  on 
the  hostile  side  to  oppose  this  new 
species  of  warfare  by  similar  capti- 
Tation,  and  Lady  Salisbury  was 
moved  to  awake  the  dying  fortunes 
of  the  Government  Candidate.  But 
the  effort  failed ;  it  was  imitation,  it 
was  too  late ;  and  the  Duchess  was 
six-and-twenty,  and  Lady  Salisbury 
thirty-four!  These  are  reasons 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for 
the  rejection  of  any  man  from  the 
hustings.  On  the  16th  of  May  Fox 
was  235  a^head,  and  the  election 
was  over;  but  the  high  bailiff,  Cor- 
bett,  refused  to  return  him,  on  the 
plea  that  a  scrutiny  had  been  de- 
manded. St'U  the  Whigs  were  not 
to  be  disappointed  of  their  ovation. 
The  exultation  of  those  gay  times 
forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the  grim 
monotony  of  our  own.  Fox,  after 
being  chaired  in  great  pomp  through 
the  streets,  was  nnally  carried  into 
the  courtyard  of  Carlton  House. 
The  Prince's  plume  was  on  his  ban- 
ners, in  acknowledgment  of  princely 
partisanship.  A  banner,  inscribed 
**  sacred  to  female  patriotism,"  re- 
corded the  services  of  the  Duchess. 
The  carriages  of  the  Dukes  of  De- 
vonshire and  Portland,  each  drawn 
by  six  horses,  moved  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  Fox's  own  carriage  was  a 
pile  of  rejoicing  Whiggism.  On  its 
box  and  braces,  and  every  where 
they  could,  sat  Colonel  North,  after- 
wards Lord  Guilford,  Adam,  who 
but  a  few  years  before  had  wound- 
ed the  patriot  in  a  duel,  and  a  whole 
cluster  of  political  friends,  followers, 
and  expectants.  The  Prince  came 
to  the  balustrade  before  the  house 
to  cheer  him,  with  a  crowd  Qf  !«• 
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shionable  people.  Fox  finished  the 
triumph  by  a  haraoeue  to  the  mob, 
and  they  in  return  nnished  the  day 
by  a  riut,  an  illumination,  and  break- 
ing Lord  Temple's  windows. 

But  the  festivities  were  scarcely 
begun.  Next  morning  the  Prince 
threw  open  his  showy  apartments 
to  the  nobility,  and  gave  them  a 
brilliant  f^te  in  the  gardens,  which 
happened  to  be  at  its  height  just 
when  the  King  was  passing  through 
St  James's  Park  in  ttate  to  open  the 
new  Parliament  The  rival  interests 
were  within  a  brick  wall  of  each 
other,  and  their  spirit  could  not  have 
been  more  strongly  contrasted  than 
in  their  occupations.  But  nights  and 
days  to  those  graceful  pursuers  of 
pleasure  and  politics  alike  knew  no 
intermission.  On  that  very  evening 
the  celebrated,  beautiful  and  witty 
Mrs  Crewe  gave  a  brilliant  rout,  in 
which  "  blue  and  buff"  was  the 
universal  costume  of  both  sexes. 
The  Prince  himself  appeared  in  the 
party  colours.  At  supper  he  toast- 
ed the  fair  giver  of  the  feast,  in  the 
words,  '*  True  blue,  and  Mrs  Crewe." 
The  lady,  not  unskilfully,  and  with 
measureless  applause,  returned  it 
by  another, — '*  True  blue,  and  all  of 
you."  The  "  buff  and  blue"  were 
the  uniform  of  Washington  and  his 
troops,  impudently  adopted  by  Fox 
to  declare  his  hostility  to  the  Go- 
vernment. The  prudence  of  its 
adoption  by  the  Prince,  of  course,  is 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  wisdom, 
accuracy,  and  patriotism  of  his  ad- 
visers. 

The  feasting  was  not  yet  over. 
In  a  few  days  more,  the  Prince  sum- 
moned all  that  was  young,  lovely, 
or  dszzling  by  wealth  or  wit  to  an 
entertainment  that  threw  all  the 
memories  of  banqueting  into  the 
shade.  The  entertainment  began  at 
noou,  continued  through  the  night, 
and  was  prolonged  into  the  next 
day.  All  England  rang  with  won- 
der ;  the  continent  with  envy.  But 
those  glittering  hours  were  to  be 
soon  and  heavily  atoned,  and  Whig- 

?;ism,  in  the  attempt  to  engross  the 
uture  monarch,  ruined  his  fortune, 
his  peace,  and  bis  popularity. 

The  rise  of  the  Burrell  family  is 
curious,  as  an  instance  of  sudden 
change  and  singular  prosperity — 
the  birth  of  mere  accident.  Lord 
Algernon  Percy » %«cou&  ^Q\i  q\  "^Nx 
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bis  coubId,  MIbs  Cecil    Ham!1toD,  of  that  period,  a  conspicuous,  as  wel^ 

young,  and  of  distinguiaiied  beauty,  as  an  ornamental  member  of  the 

Determining  to  marry  her  when  the  House  of  Commons.    But  he  was 

living   Lady  Abercorn    should  set  reported  not  always  to    treat  his 

him  at  liberty,  he  exerted  his  influ*  wife  with  icindness.    Sheridan  call- 

ence  to  obtain  for  her  the  rnnlc  of  ing  on  her  one  morning,  found  her 

an  Carl's  daughter.    Concessions  of  In  tears,  which  she  placed,  however, 

this  kind  had  been  rare,  and  the  to  the  account  of  her  monkey,  which 

king  was  understood  to  be  pecu-  had  died  an  hour  or  two  befbre. 

liarly  hostile  in  this  instance,  as  the  '  Pray  write  me  an  epltaphfor  him,' 

lady  had  foQr  elder  sisters.    It  was,  said  she ;  '  his  name  was  Ned.'  She- 

however,  accomplished.     The  pla-  ridan  instantly  penned  these  lines  : 

tonic  lover,  within  two  years,  was  <  . ,            ^  . , 

changed  into  the  husband,  by  the  m    mo«k^''rdead 

death  of  his  lady,  and  Lady  Cecil  j  jf^j  ^7th!r  by  half 

Hamilton  became  Countess  of  Aber-  i^  had  been  Sir  lUlph.' " 

corn.     But  this  impassioned  mar-  mi.      i              ^              i        ^ 

rlage  was  unhappy.    In  a  few  years  ^^®    impromptu    was  Impudent 

a  separation  took  place,  a  divorce  «no"gh.      hheridan   was    probably 

followed,  and  the  public  received  considering  at  the  moment  how  to 

another  lesson  of  the  fragile  ties  of  *"efa"aie  himself  with  the  lady, 

high  life  Erskine  s  promotion  to  the  Seals 

Another  slight  record  of  a  cap-  was  always  one ';  of  Oie  wonders  of 

tivatlng  personage,  yet  not  wholly  **'«*^*''-    Whiggism.  however,  made 

forgotten  in  London,  stops  us  as  we  "P/or  want  of  law.  and  this  siogu. 

turn  over  these  pages.     "  Among  ^'^^  ?H*"®^  proBcient  in  the  learn- 

the  charming  womiwi  who,  in  1 781,  ["i^  ®^  ^"  profession,  vvas  flung  up 

adorned  the  court  of  Charlotte  of  hy  the  tide  of  party  on  the  woolsack. 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz  (or,  more  pro-  ^^^  various  chances  combined  to  this 


any  courtj,  might  well  be  accounted  ,  "  '^•''''  ""."  »"'^*"^'^"  «'K"'  monms 

Lady  Payne,  now  Lady  Lavinirton,  i?ng«r.  or  if,  reversing  the  events, 

her  husband  having  been  created  an  f^\^^^  ^[^^  »^  January,  and  Pitt 

Irish  baron.      A  native  of  Vienna,  l°^rP^"r''  ®^  ,*?®    "?°\®.   ^^^^^ 

Mademoiselle  de  Kelbel-so  she  was  '  ®^'.  Erskine  would  probably  have 

~   *    ~        '  remained  a  commoner.     But  on  the 


named  before  her  marriage — then 
resided  with  the  Princess  Joseph 
Ponlatowskl,  widow  of  one  of  the 


decease  of  the  first  minister,  the  re- 
maioing  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
conscious  of  the  awful  situation  in 


Polish  King's  brothers,  a  general  in  conscious  ot  the  awtul  situation  in 

the  Austrian  service.      Her  person  Y***f  **  ^^I®  /^^""^^J^.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

and  manners  were  full  of  grace.    At  <^<^P'«*"ahle  humiliation  of  Austria  in 

Sir  Ralph's  house  in  Grafton  Street  *^®  campaign  of  1805,  under  Mack, 

the  leaders  of  Opposition  frequently  »g^«®^  *"  advising  the  King  to  ac- 

Erskine,  having  dined  there  ^•'P^    ^^^.l^  resignation,  calling,  of 


met. 


one  day,  found  himself  taken  ill.  and  ^o""«»  **o»'  Lords  Grenville,  and 
left  the  company.  On  his  return,  ^^^  ^^  *****  councils.  The  Duke  of 
enquiries  were  made  for  his  health.    ?f  ^^^''^se.  ^n®  ^^^  one  of  that  Ca- 


binet,  assured  me  so  himself,  very 
soon  after  the  event  took  place. 
When,  however,  the  list  of  individu- 
als selected  as  proper  for  filling  the 
ofl[ice  of  Chancellor  was  delivered 
to  his  Majesty  by  the  new  Ministers, 


and  among  the  rest  by  Lady  Payne. 
He  gallantly  wrote  on  a  card  in  an- 
swer, 

*  'Tls  (ru^  I  am  ill ;  but  I  cannot  com- 
plain ;  ^      ,     , , 

For  be  DCTpr  kneir  pleasure  who  never  ^^  ^''^  head  of  which  paper  appear- 

knew  Payne.*  ed   Ervkine's  name,  they  were  far 

M  Gt  D  1  1.     I  .     ,        ,  ^'^®™  expecting,  as  one  of  the  party 

Wr  Ralph,  with  whom  I  was  well  declared  to  me.  that  the  King  would 

acquainted,  always  appeared  to  me  have  acquiesced  in  the  recommend* 

m  good-natured,  pleasing,  well-bred  ation.     But  George  III.  made  no 

man.    His  ttor  rendered  him,  like  oMection  j  only  observing  to  them. 

Sir  John  Irwioe,  Sir  William  Gor-  '  Remember,  he  is  your  Chancellor, 

aoMf,  Mad  other  Moigbm  of  the  Bath  not  mint;  Md  Erskia«  received  Uio 
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Great  Seal,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  eeeded  from  any  member  of  Adml- 

own  political  friends*  Thedefender  of  nistration — produced  expressions  of 

Paine  and  of  Home  Tooke  could  not  admiration  of  the  ability,  as  well  as 

be  other  than  obnoxious  to  the  King,  the    firmness   which   it    displayed, 

who,  if  his  choice  had  been  wholly  Pitt,  though  only  three  years  earlier 

unfettered,    would    probably    have  he  had  harangued  with  vehemence 

named  Pizott  to  the  high  office  in  against  the  Ministerial  conductors  of 

question.'  the  war,  yet  remained  mute.     He 

But  few  specimens  of  Lord  North's  UDquestionably  felt,  that  a  Parlia- 
oratory  remain,  th(»ugh  much  of  his  nieutary  prosecution  of  the  Minister 
wit  is  on  record.  But  one  fragment,  who  carried  ou  the  conteht  must  in- 
the  creation  of  a  moment  of  manly  volve  in  it  the  culpability  the  Sove- 
feeling,  exhibits  that  true  power  of  reigu,  at  the  head  of  whose  Councils 
speaking,  which  with  a  British  Par-  he  now  presided.  In  fact,  George 
liament  in  its  days  of  power,  must  HI.  could  no  more  have  abandon- 
have  been  irresistible.  Sir  Richard  ed  Lord  North  to  the  rage  of  bin  ene- 
Hill,  the  eccentric  member  for  mi«f8,  than  Charles  L  out/At  to  have 
Shropshire,  had  violently  attackt»d  connented  to  the  execution  of  Lord 
the  ex-minister  for  his  conduct  of  Strafford. 

the   American   war.     Lord   North,        Sir  Philip  Francis  next  comes  for- 

thus  unexpectedly  forced  into  the  ward.     He  deserved  to  tind  a  niche 

combat,  long  after  the  subject  might  in  any  memorial  of  bin  day,  for  his 

bave#been  supposed  dead,  repelled  personal  ability,  his  public  exertions, 

the  attack  with  a  dignity  which  held  and  even,  if  for  nothing  more,  for  hia 

the  House  in  surprise  and  admira^  having   been  conceived  (^pable  of 

tion.  writing  *'  the  brilliant,  though  pro- 

"  Far  from  deprecating  the  agita^  filgate  political  libels  of  Junius." 
tlon  of  the  subject,  he  demanded  Wraxall  describes  him  at  once  with 
It.  Denied  that  he  had  caused  the  a  faithful  and  an  eloquent  pen. 
calamities  of  the  war ;  and  called  on  "  PreciHely  at  the  same  time  when 
his  accusers  to  bring  forward  a  cir-  Scott  appeared  in  the  house  as  the 
cumstantial  charge  against  him.  I  advocate  of  Hastings,  a  much  more 
found,  said  he,  the  American  war  formidable,  inveterate  and  vigorous 
when  I  became  minister.  I  did  not  adversary  of  the  Governor  general, 
create  it.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  was  arose  among  the  front  ranks  of  Oppo- 
the  war  of  the  country,  the  Parlia-  sition— Francis.  After  having  pass- 
ment,  and  the  people.  But,  if  the  ed  several  years  in  Bengal  as  a  mem- 
gentlemen  opposite  think  otherwise,  her  of  the  Supreme  Council,  engag- 
let  them  come  forward  and  accuse  edin  perpetual  and  violent  alterca- 
me.  I  shall  not  shrink — I  am  ready  tions  with  Hastings,  which  terminat- 
to  meet,  and  to  repel  their  charge,  ed  in  a  duel,  in  which  Francis  was 
Nay,  I  demand  it  as  a  matter  of  jus-  wounded,  he  returned  to  England 
tic«.  There  can  exist  no  reason  rtow  some  years  before  the  Governor-ge- 
for  withholding  it.  /  ton  wholly  hH'  neral ;  like  the  evil  genius  of  Brutus, 
jnrotected.  The  Minister  of  the  day  which  met  him  again  at  Philippi. 
has  a  House  of  Commons  to  accuse  Nature  had  conferred  on  Francin  ta- 
mr,  a  House  of  Peers  to  try  me.  He  is  l^nts  such  as  are  rarely  dispensed  to 
roaster  of  all  the  written  evidence  any  individual;  a  vast  range  of  ideas, 
that  can  exist  against  me.  And,  as  a  retentive  memory,  a  classic  mind, 
to  parole  testimony*'  (fixing  his  eyes  considerable  command  of  language 
on  Dundas),  "almost  all  those  in-  and  energy  of  thought  and  expres- 
dividuals  who  were  my  coiifiden'  sion,  matured  by  time,  and  actuated 
tialfriettds^  in  whom  I  reposed  my  by  an  inextinguishable  animosity  to 
utCTtin^  are  HOW  fiisfr tenets  /  Yet  I  Hastings.  Francis  indeed  uniform- 
court  the  enquiry.  But  if,  when  ly  disclaimed  any  personal  enmity  to 
ihlis  called  upon,  they  do  not  the  man,  reprobating  only  the  niea- 
grant  it,  I  must  insist  that  they  do  sures  of  the  ruler  of  Jnd in.  But  he 
not  henceforward  argue  upon  the  always  appeared  to  me,  like  the  son 
charge  as  if  it  were  proved."  So  of  Livia,  to  deposit  his  resentments 
manly  and  peremptory  a  challenge,  deep  in  his  own  brea«t,  from  which 
while  it  iropoeed  silence  on  his  ac-  he  drew  them  forth,  if  not  au^ment- 
cuien— 'for  not  a  word  of  reply  pro-  ed,  at  least  An  %\\  xVii^t  5i\V^\ivX  \V 
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aessiog  influence  over  a  Hampshire 
borough — hid  obtaiDing  knighthoods 
and  baronetcies  for  his  friends — his 
marrjing  his  eldest  son  to  a  hand- 
some heiress,  and  placing  the  second 
in   the  lucrative   clerkship  of  the 
House  of  Lords.    In  addition,  Rose 
acquired  a  very  enviable  and  exten- 
sive landed  property,  thus  realizing 
almoet  every  part  of  a  high  and  per- 
manent  fortune    except   one— the 
peerage.    Not  that  he  was  oblivious 
of  that  distinction,    which    would 
have  set  the  seal  to  all  his  former 
acquisitions;   on  the  contrary,   his 
son  having  married,  in  1796,  Miss 
Duncomb,  in   whose  family  there 
had  once  been  an  earldom — Fevers- 
bam^-common  fame  asserted  that  he 
aspired  to  elevate  his  grandsons,  if 
not  his  son,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  procuring  for  his  daughter- 
in-law  the  title  of  Baronness  Fevers- 
ham.     Down  to  the  present  time, 
however,  his   family  remain   com- 
moners.   Lord  Thurlowe,  1  believe, 
originally  recommended  him  to  Pitt. 
Indefatigable — methodical,  and  yet 
rapid^-equal  to,  but  not  above,  the 
business  of  the  Treasury,  4ie  earned 
his  reward  by  long  and  severe  exer- 
tion.    The  Opposition  reproached 
him  with  duplicity ;  and  the  '  pro- 
bationary odes,'  parodying   the  fa- 
vourite air  of  the   '  Rose,'  assert 
that— 

'  No  rogue  that  g6e« 

Is  like  that  Rose, 

Or  tcattera  such  deceit* 

^  But  I  knew  him  well  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  during  at  least  twelve 
years,  and  I  never  found  him  defi- 
cient in  honour  or  sincerity.  I  owe 
him  this  justice.  It  must  likewise  be 
recollected  how  difliculta  task  he  had 
to  perform,  in  keeping  at  bay  yet  not 
irritatine  or  alienating,  the  crowd  of 
ministenal  claimants  m  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  During  more  than 
fifteen  years  he  formed  the  mound 
on  which  those  waves  principally 
broke  and  spent  their  force.  Rose's 
countenance  bore  the  deep  impres- 
sion of  care  dlifused  over  every  fea- 
ture. All  the  labours  and  conflicts 
of  his  office  might  be  traced  in  its 
lineaments.  Not  so  Steele.  His  face 
rather  reminded  us  of  a  Bacchus  or 
a  Silenus,  from  its  jollity,  rotundity, 
and  good-humour,  than  it  impressed 


with  ideas  of  ability  or  forethought. 
He  was  placed  about  Pitt  by  the 
powerful  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  his  father  being  Record- 
er of  Chichester,  which  city  Steele 
represented  in  several  Parliaments. 
His  faculties,  though  good,  were 
moderate,  and  would  never,  of  them- 
selves, have  conducted  him  to  any 
eminence  in  public  life.  But  he  rose 
through  the  gradations  of  office  in  a 
series  of  years,  till  he  became  one  of 
the  joint  paymasters  of  the  forces. 
On  Pitt's  resignation  in  1801,  he  con- 
tinued in  place  under  Addington. 
But  not  having  satisfactorily  account- 
ed for  about  L.  19.000  of  the  public 
money,  he  was  called  on  to  explain 
the  deficiency,  as  Lord  Holland  had 
formerly  been  to  a  much  larger 
amount,  while  holding  the  same  em- 
ployment. The  sum,  however,  being 
replaced,  Steele,  whose  social  tem- 
per had  procured  him  many  friends, 
remained  on  the  list  of  privy  coun- 
sellors. But  he  retired  into  the  poli- 
tical shade,  and  no  longer  stood  pro- 
minent on  the  canvass,  like  his  an- 
cient friend  Rose,  who,  at  seventy, 
erect  in  mind  and  in  body,  possess- 
ing all  his  intellect,  active  as  well  as 
able,  still  took  his  seat  on  the  Trea« 
Bury  Bench."  It  may  be  further  men- 
tioned that  Steele,  who  seems  to 
have  been  at  one  time  much  in  Pitt's 
confidence,  attended  him  as  his  se- 
cond in  the  memorable  duel  with 
Tierney. 

The  debates  were  frequently  en- 
livened by  Courtenay,  a  sarcastic 
wit,  who  flourished  for  some  years 
ineffectually  on  the  benches  of  Op- 
position. On  one  occasion  of  Rose's 
coming  late  into  the  House,  when 
his  presence  had  been  required  to 
assist  Pitt  in  some  financial  matter, 
Courtenay  gracefully  apostrophized 
him. 

"  Quid  lates  dudum  Rota, 

EtTer  e  terris  caput, 

O  trpentis  fills  coll !  " 

One  evening  Brooke  Watson 
smartly  and  very  unexpectedly  turn- 
ed the  laugh  against  him.  Wat- 
eon,  once  a  well-known  City  name, 
had  been  a  commissary  to  the  forces 
in  America,  and  on  his  return  had 
been  chosen  an  Alderman  of  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  one  of  the 
members  for  the  City,  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  four  by  a  great 
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Bides.    Beautiful  colourisU,  admir-  depth  of  shade,  vigour  of  concep- 

able   draughtsmen,  authors  of  un-  tioo,  and  strength  of  colouring,  which 

doubted  genius  and  prolific  fancy  we  place  him  among  the  most  accom- 

undoubtedlj  have;  but  is  there  one  plished  artists  of  the  present  day; 

whose  works  are   to  be  compared  but  will  either  the  one  or  the  other 

with  stand  the  ordeal  with  Poussio,  Ruys- 

,.  ,^     ,    T       .     1-  1.. .     1.  J    •.!.    A  <i*«l»  Claud  Lorraine,  or  Salvator 

"Whate'erLorrame  light  touched  with  80ft.  j^^^^p    r^^^^    j^   ^j^^  question;  and 

enmg  hue,  ^y^       ^^^^    eminent  men  will  see  at 

Or  .avage  Rosa  dashed,  or  learned  Poussm  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^^ 

genius,  when  we  place  them  in  line 
Unquestionably  there  is  not  There  with  such  compeers.  And  why 
is  a  richness,  a  combined  generality  should  they  not  equal,  nay,  excel 
of  effect,  with  accuracy  ofdetail ;—  them  ?  Why  should  not  the  wild  mag- 
in  technical  langusge,  a  union  of  nificence  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  or  the 
breadth  with  finishing,  which  we  rich  finiBhing  of  the  Cumberland  val- 
look  fur  in  vain  in  any  works  of  the  leys,  or  the  savaee  grandeur  of  the 
present  or  last  century.  Turner  I  coast  scenery  of  Devonshire,  inspire 
we  hear  our  partial  and  enthusiastic  our  paintf^rs  as  they  have  done  our 
countrymen  exclaim,  —  Turner  at  poets,  and  produce  a  Scott,  a  Wil- 
least  is  superior  to  them  all;  in  son,  or  a  Soutbey  in  the  sister  art? 
him  are  to  be  found  alternately  the  Turn  to  the  minute  and  Flemish 
softness  and  glow  of  Claude's  sun-  school :  is  Great  Britain  equal  to  its 
sets,  the  savage  grandeur  of  Salva-  continental  rivals  in  that  depart- 
tor's  conceptions,  and  the  classic  ment  ?  Great  efforts  have  there  un- 
erudition  of  Poussin's  scenes  of  ruin,  questionably  been  made,  and  the 
Most  certainly  it  is  far  from  our  de-  names  of  Wilkie  and  Allan  will  at 
sign  to  depreciate  the  wonderful  ori-  once  occur  to  every  one,  as  affording 
ginality  and  variety  of  Turner's  ima-  decisive  evidence,  that  in  that  line 
gination ;  or  to  deny  that  the  artist  at  least  these  strictures  are  unde- 
who  could  conceive  the  scenes  in  served.  Highly,  however,  as  we 
the  Liber  Siudiorum^  and  draw  the  estimate  the  admirable  works  of 
series  of  views  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  these  truly  original  and  gifted  men, 
possessed  gigantic  powers,  capable  we  yet  must  admit  that  much  re- 
of  combating  each  in  his  own  line  the  mains  for  them  to  do  ere  they  attain 
ffreat  masters  of  Italian  landscape,  to  the  highest  honours  of  their  own 
But  has  he  done  so?  Has  he  produced  branch  of  art.  In  conception  and 
scenes  which  will  stand  the  test  of  drawing  they  are  admirable ;  but  it 
ages,  like  the  Claudes  in  the  Doria  is  breadth  and  generality  of  effect 
Palace  at  Rome,  or  the  National  which  are  awantiog.  Masses  of 
Gallery  in  London,  or  the  Salvators  shade,  dark  colours,  great  surfaces 
in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence  ?  of  brown  and  black,  are  what  we  de- 
That  is  the  point :  not  what  could  sire  in  their  works.  They  have  had 
he  do,  but  what  has  he  done  ?  With  their  attention  so  riveted  by  the  de- 
the  highest  and  profoundest  admira^  tails  which  they  finish  with  such  ad- 
tion  for  the  powers  of  his  mind,  truth  mirable  skill,  that  they  have  lost  sight 
here  compels  the  admission,  that  of  the  general  impression  of  the  pic- 
none  of  his  works  will  bear  a  com-  ture.  Hence  their  works  have  a  par- 
parison  with  the  masterpieces  of  tial  and  spotted  appearance,  which 
these  great  men ;  and  his  genius  is  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  uni« 
too  great  to  descend  to  a  competition  form  effectand  breadth  of  shade  which 
with  artists  of  inferior  reputation.  characterise  the  works  of  Rembrandt, 
In  other  living  artists,  the  attention  Teniers,  and  Oi^tade.  The  admirable 
is  forcibly  arrested  by  Copley  Field-  pieces  of  these  British  artists  appear 
log  in  London,  and  Thomson  at  Edin-  excellent  when  seen  by  themselves ; 
burgh.  No  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to  but  place  them  in  a  gallery  of  old 
deny  to  the  former  the  merit  of  con.>  pictures  in  the  same  line :  transport 
summate  delicacy  in  the  manage-  them  to  th<»  Stadthouse  at  Amster- 
ment  of  the  pencil;  a  Claudelike  rich-  dam,  the  King's  Gallery  at  Munich, 
Dess  in  foliage,  and  the  happiest  or  the  Flemish  Room  at  Dresden, 
delineation  of  the  varying  effects  of  and  the  truth  of  this  will  appear  at 
coMt   scenery;  or  to  the  latter  a  once  conspicuous.     Each  figure  is 
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fthaded  perfectly  in  itself;  but  the  the  bloodshed  of  a  barbarous  age, 

general  masBiDg  of  the  whole  is  for-  and    by  a   race  of  men  of   whose 

gotten,  and  there  is  no  one  definite  existence    and  attainments  history 

impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  has  hardly  preserved  a  record, 
spectator; — each  group  Is  well  round-        Nay,  what  is  still  more  striking, 

ed  in  itself;  but  a  general  light  and  and  tells  with  decisive  effect  upon 

shade    over    the    whole    bunch    is  this  argument,  painting,  at  least  in 

awanting.  one    branch,    had    attained     much 

It  is  in  vain  to  assert,  as  a  reason  greater  excellence,  both  in  England 

and  excuse  for  this  manifest  infe-  and  Scotland,  at  a  remote  period, 

riority,  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  than  it  has  since  attained.  Take  any 

at  that  age  of  national  existence,  or  person  moderately  versed  in  art  into 

that  period  in  the  history  of  art  when  a  picture  gallery,  where  modern  and 

excellence  naturally  arises.    £xpe«  ancient  portraits  are  blended  toge- 

rience  proves  the  reverse  in  every  ther,  and,  neglecting  the  works  of 

department    In  truth,  so  far  is  art  West,  Lawrence,   and  Beachy,   he 

from  advancing,  like  national  wealth  will  fix  at  once  on  the  old  paintings 

or  power,  to  eminence  by  slow  de«  of  Vandyke    and  Sir  Peter    Lely. 

grees,  that  it  usually  ascends  at  once  Raeburn,  of  Edinburgh,  will  strive 

by  a  sudden  flight  to  the  utmost  ex-  in  vain,  except  in  a  few  of  his  most 

cellence,  and  declines  through  a  long  admirable   pieces,   to  maintain  his 

succession  of  ages.     Compare  the  ground  against  Jamieson,  who  flou« 

marbles  of  Egina  with  those  of  the  rished    In    Scotland    two    hundred 

Parthenon:  yet  no  long  period  in-  years  before.     There  is  a  depth  of 

tervened  between  the  erection  of  the  shade,  a  minuteness  of  finishing,  a 

former  in  a  stiff,  homely  style,  and  perfection  of  detail,  and,  at  the  same 

the  formation  of  the  latter  with  the  time,   a  generality  of  effect  about 

incomparable  ease,  life,  and  anima^  these  old  portraits  which  rivets  the 

tion,  which  has  defied  the  rivalry  admiration  through  every  succeed- 

of  every  succeeding  age.  ing  age.    Observe  that  bearded  old 

Look  at  the  stiff  pictures  of  Pietro  senator  of  Titian ;  the  face  is  brought 
Perregino,  or  the  early  paintings  of  out  in  bold  relief  by  a  profusion  of 
his  scholar  Raphael,  and  you  see  dark  shadow — the  thin  locks  of  the 
what  the  art  was  in  the  youth  of  hair,  the  thick  curls  of  the  beard  are 
that  wonderful  man.  Turn  to  the  represented  with  miniature  accuracy 
Assumption  of  Dresden,  the  Madon-  — beneath  the  shaggy  eyebrows  the 
na  del  Foltgno,  or  the  Madonna  della  dark  eyes  still  gleam  forth  with  the 
Sedula  at  Florence,  and' you  see  that  fire  of  talent — the  rich  velvet  robe 
painting  had  advanced  from  medio-  glistens  as  if  the  light  was  yet  shin- 
crity  to  perfection  in  the  lifetime  of  mg  on  its  glossy  surface — every  vein 
one  individual^  who  died  at  the  age  in  the  hands  is  pourtrayed  to  the 
thirty-seven.  The  immortal  designs  life.  Draw  near  to  that  inimitable 
of  Michael  Angelo  on  the  Sistine  portrait  by  Vandyke;  it  is  a  noble- 
Chapel,  the  exquisite  finishing  of  man  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  at  Milan,  were  compeer  of  Charles  L  The  dark 
all  completed  in  the  infancy  of  the  curls  of  the  hair  hang  down  on  either 
art  to  the  south  of  the  Alps;  and  at  side  of  the  manly  but  melancholy 
a  period,  to  the  north  of  them,  when  visage ;  handsome  features,  a  Roman 
the  savage  Barons  of  England  sat  in  cast  of  countenance,  an  aristocratic 
rooms  strewed  with  rushes,  and  air,  bespeak  the  object  of  lady's 
dipped  their  gauntlet  in  ink  to  sign  love;  armour  glances  beneath  his  rich 
deeds  from  inability  to  write.  It  is  cloak,  a  broad  ruff  surrounds  his 
the  same  in  architecture :  the  im-  neck,  a  brilliant  scarf  adorns  his 
posing  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  breast;  every  object  in  the  whole 
arose  in  the  very  infancy  of  art,  piece  is  finished  with  the  pencil  of 
with  a  sublimity  which  subsequent  the  finest  miniature  painter,  while 
ages  have  sought  in  vain  to  imitate;  over  the  whole  genius  has  thrown 
and  the  stately  piles  of  the  Gothic  the  broad  and  uniform  light  of  its 
Cathedrals,  a  vast  and  original  step  own  illumination.  You  are  capti- 
in  architectural  knowledge,  were  vated  by  that  full-length  portrait  of 
brooffht  to  perfection  in  England  a  celebrated  beauty  in  the  galaxy  of 
wd  FriMAce  wHhin  fif t/  yean,  amidst    Cbarloa  IL— UiQ  aubvxiu  \^>l%^  ^VC^i 
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playful  grace,  deaeend  upon  the 
exquisite  neck  and  ahonldert;  the 
laurhing  eyee,  the  amiling  lip,  the 
arched  ejrebrovr,  tell  the  coquetry 
of  joutb  and  beauty;  the  envious 
▼eil  half  conceals,  half  displays  the 
Bwelling  bosom ;  the  delicate  waist, 
clad  in  satin  stomacher,  tapers  al- 
most beyond  what  modern  fashion 
can  imitate  or  modem  beauty  desire; 
the  rich  Brussels  lace  is  pourtrayed 
with  inimitable  skill  on  the  shoul- 
ders ;  every  fold  of  the  satin  dress 
still  shines  with  the  lustre  of  day. 
The  drapery  behind,  whose  dark 
shade  brings  out  the  figure ;  the  rich 
Turkey  carpet;  the  white  satin 
slipper  and  slender  ancle,  resting  on 
a  velvet  stool ;  the  little  lap-dog  in 
the  comer  of  the  piece;   the  gor- 

Seous  Jewels  in  the  bosom,  are  all 
elineated  with  the  skill  of  the 
greatest  master  of  still  life — it  tells 
you  that  the  fame  of  Sir  Peter  Lely 
stands  on  a  durable  foundation. 
After  drinking  down  draughts  of  ad- 
miration at  these  admirable  models, 
which  stand  in  fresh  and  undecay- 
ing  brilliancy  on  the  canvass  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  turn  to  that  half- 
faded  portrait  a  century  younger; 
the  colours  have  in  great  part  dis- 
appeared ;  the  dress  is  so  grotesque, 
and  in  such  an  extreme  of  now  anti- 
quated fashion,  as  to  excite  sur- 
prise rather  than  admiration;  the 
face  evinces  the  traces  of  loveli- 
ness, the  figure  and  air  give  unequi- 
Tocal  marks  of  no  ordmary  talent; 
but  the  background  Is  unfinished; 
the  drapery  is  coarse ;  the  whole  is 
the  ghost  of  genius,  not  its  finished 
and  liviog  offspriug;  it  shows  that 
Sir  Joshua,  with  all  his  genius,  is 
not  destined  iu  portrait  patntiog  to 
stand  the  test  or  ages.  Turn  next 
to  that  smiling  cherub  whose  face 
shines  like  the  sun  emerging  from 
clouds,  from  amidst  the  blue  and 
misty  atmosphere  with  which  it  is 
surrounded ;  the  eyes  are  beautiful ; 
the  golden  locks  lovely;  the  lips 
aeem  made  for  love ;  but  the  whole 
is  a  brilliant  sketch,  not  a  finished 
picture ;  the  figure  is  evanescent  and 
misty;  the  background  hardly  dis« 
tinguishable ;  the  extremities  finish- 
ed by  an  inferior  hand ;  an  hundred 
years  hence  it  will  be  deemed  the 
dream  of  genius,  not  its  waking  mo- 
nument; and  the  great  name  of  Sir 
noma$  Lawrence  wlUbe  consl^ed 


to  comparative  obseority.  Thai  Il- 
lustrious man's  picture  of  George  IV. 
excited  unqualified  admiration  in 
this  country  i  but  when  il  was  sent 
as  a  present  to  the  Pope,  and  placed 
beside  the  monuments  of  ancient  art 
in  the  Vatican,  It  fell  at  once  from  its 
lofty  pedestal,  and  was  felt  to  be  a 
third-rate  production  when  com- 
pared to  the  great  works  of  ancient 
days. 

The  defect  which  runs  through 
modern  paintings,  and  rend«>rs  them 
unfit  to  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Italian  school, 
Is,  that  they  are  either  too  general  or 
too  special;  in  technical  language, 
breadth  or  detail  has  too  exclusive- 
ly riveted  the  artist's  attention;  they 
want  that  combination  of  minute- 
ness of  finishing  with  generality  of 
effect  which  characterises  the  scenes 
of  nature,  and  Is  to  be  seen  in  the 
productions  of  all  the  artists  who 
have  risen  to  durable  eminence  In 
imitating  her  works.  Draw  near  to 
that  masterpiece  of  Claude ;  the  sun 
is  setting  behind  the  bay  of  Naples ; 
a  golden  light  illuminates  the  hori- 
zon, which  blends  by  Imperceptible 
gradation  with  the  cerulean  blue  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  firmament ;  a 
rich  mass  of  foliage  overhanging  the 
water  on  the  right  hand  is  projected 
on  the  glowing  surface;  every  leaf 
appears  on  the  almost  insuffierable 
brightness  of  the  illumination  be- 
hind ;  a  ruined  temple  rises  In  sha- 
dow beneath  its  broad  extending 
branches;  a  light  breeze  sweeps 
over  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  the 
little  waves  rise  and  dance  to  catch 
the  dying  radiance,  then  sink  into 
the  shades  of  night;  light  barks  seem 
to  sport  on  the  glittering  bosom  of 
the  main ;  the  branches  of  wood  on 
the  other  side,  gently  fanned  by  the 
breath,  turn  their  fairy  ringlets  to 
the  refreshing  gale ;  all  nature  seems 
to  enjoy  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
the  hour.. 

**  Ah,  County  Guy,  tbt  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  bat  left  the  lea ; 
The  orange-flower  perfumea  the  bower. 

The  breeie  it  on  the  tea. 
The  lark  hie  lay  who  trilled  all  day. 

Sits  hushed  his  partner  nigh  ; 
Brerae,  bird,  and  flower,  confeis  the  hour, 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ?" 

You  are  intoxicated  with  the  beau- 
ties of  this  inimitable  work;  turn  t« 
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and  the  6ye  of  the  Emperor  fasci- 
natet  the  soul  from  the  steadfast 
lustre  of  its  gaze.  It  is  Napoleon 
ridiog  over  the  battlefield  of  Eylau^ 
in  wrhich  the  genius  of  Le  Gros  has 
produced,  untainted  bj  the  mere- 
tricious fantasy  of  Parisian  taste, 
the  severe  simplicity  of  ancient  art.* 
From  this  scene  of  horror  turn  to 
the  deathbed  of  yonder  saint,  where 
breathes  the  chastened  piety  and 
divine  conceptions  of  Domenichino. 
The  clay  is  not  yet  deserted  by  its 
earthly  tenant;  the  smile  of  hope, 
Uie  radiance  of  faith,  the  sweet- 
ness of  charity  still  linger  round 
his  expiring  lips;  the  grief  of  his 
earthly  attendants  is  passionate  and 
uncontrollable ;  but  the  closing  eyes 
of  the  dying  saint  are  fixed  on  the 
choir  of  angels,  which  give,  even  in 
the  hour  of  death,  a  foretaste  of  the 
joT8  of  eternity,  and  from  the  lustre 
of  whose  heavenly  glow  a  serene 
radiance  is  thrown  over  the  scene 
of  dissolution.  These  are  the  great 
and  immortal  works  of  art ;  and  in 
all  is  to  be  seen  the  same  principle 
clearly  exemplified — perfection  of 
detail  combined  with  unity  of  effect 
jmd  generality  of  expression. 

It  is  the  same,  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner,  with  the  works  of 
nature.  What  miniature  hand  can 
ever  rival  the  minuteness  with  which 
every  leaf,  every  pebble,  every  cloud 
is  finished ;  and  what  inspiration  of 

genius  can  pour  over  the  whole  the 
armonious  expression  with  which 
in  her  brighter  moments  she  is  in- 
vested ?  Ascend  yonder  rocky  emi- 
nence, on  whose  embattled  summits 
the  gigantic  columns  of  former  days 
still  stand,  as  if  imperishable  amidst 
the  revolution  of  ages;  the  setting 
sun  throws  a  flood  of  liquid  gold 
over  the  exquisite  remains;  every 
niche  in  the  cornice,  every  flute  in 
the  pillars,  every  projection  in  the 
sculpture,  stands  forth  as  sharp  as 
if  the  sun  shone  for  the  first  time  on 
the  inimitable  work;  dim  descried 
through  the  purple  glow  which  the 
setting  luminary  throws  over  the 
distant  landscape,  the  slopes  of 
Hymettus  catch  his  parting  rays; 
gleaming  through  projecting  moun- 


tains, the  gulf  of  Salamis  ii  resplen- 
dent with  light;  while  on  the  verge 
of  the  horizon  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
the  mountainsof  Peloponnesus,  stand 
forth  like  distant  giants  in  that  sea 
of  glory.  Climb  to  the  summit  of 
that  lofty  peak,  the  grisly  Craon,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of 
Aosta.  It  is  the  hour  of  noon;  silence 
deep  as  death  prevails  in  those  lofty 
solitudes ;  not  the  flutter  of  an  in- 
sect, not  the  wing  of  a  bird  is  to  be 
heard  in  the  dread  expanse.  Right 
opposite,  face  to  face  with  the  pin- 
nacle on  which  you  rest,  stands  the 
hoary  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  a  pre- 
cipice ten  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
furrowed  by  innumerable  cliffy, 
bristline  with  innumerable  peaks, 
descends  from  its  snow-clad  heights 
to  the  glaciers  of  the  All^e  Blanche, 
which  lies  spread  like  a  map  at  your 
feet.  In  sdll  and  awful  solitude 
the  monarch  of  the  mountain  rears 
his  head  into  the  dark  blue  vault  of 
Heaven ;  a  glittering  mantle  of  snow 
covers  his  shoulders;  the  eternal 
granite  has  spread  a  rugged  girdle 
round  his  breast;  in  peace  and 
silence  the  summer  sun  sleeps  on  his 
bosom ;  even  the  thin  clouds  of  an 
Italian  sky  hover  at  a  distance  from 
the  resplendent  throne.  Drink !  drink 
deep  of  the  draught  of  admiration  at 
the  matchless  spectacle ;  life  has  not 
a  similar  moment  of  heaven-born 
rapture  to  bestow !  f  Descend  from 
the  dizzy  pinnacle,  enter  the  glades 
of  yonder  aged  forest,  where  the 
stems  of  the  chestnut  of  primeval 
growth  arise  in  wild  confusion  from 
a  wilderness  of  rocks ;  darkness  deep 
as  night  lies  beneath  this  massy 
shade,  not  a  ray  of  the  sun  can  pierce 
their  leafy  canopy,  rude  crosses 
placed  at  intervals  guide  the  travel- 
ler in  the  steep  ascent ;  but  far  dis- 
tant on  the  right,  in  the  mountain 
above,  a  vista  opens;  a  verdant  plain 
amidst  wooded  cliffs  is  seen,  the 
pine-trees  overhang  a  monastic  pile, 
and  the  sun  of  Italy  shines  on  the 
towers  of  Vallombrosa.  Turn  to  the 
beetling  cliffs  of  that  raging  ocean, 
which  foams  and  boils  against  its 
immovable  barrier;  the  dark  rocks 
stand  in  grim  horror  amidst  the  dri- 


*  Thin  Mimirable  painting  is  to  be  teen  in  the  Luxembourg  of  Paris.  When  the 
British  artists  have  equalled  they  may  criticise  it. 

f  We  are  not  singular  in  this  opinion.  **  Unquestionably,**  says  SiiU8sar<*,  **  the 
two  hours  I  spent  on  the  lummit  of  the  Craon,  on  two  different  occMions,  were  the 
most  delicious  of  my  life*"—  Voyagu  aux  Alpe$. 
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•nddUlgMtappllcatloDjUBrflquliite  Um  lul^ect  of  itudjj  SophoclM, 
to  gidn  a  WlerabtB  commuid  of  the  Euripldei,  and  Gornrllla  la  tn> 
pencil :  ten  jwn  more  M  learn  the  mAj,  Shalupeai*  and  Schiller  In 
miglc  of  coloudDg,  and  uoweare  Uie  romantic  drama,  HoUbre  and 
the  varied  huei  of  nature'a  robe.  Terence  in  comedy,  are  in  BTaryper- 
Thfl  labour  requisite  to  maitertbete  aon'a  banda  who  hu  the  allghieit 
object!  with  conButnmateiklll  it  not  preteniloni  to  mental  cultivation, 
leaathan  ji  required  to  form  a  leader  But  where  are  the  materlala  for  a 
In  civil  life  or  warlike  achievement,  timllar  earlr  tuition  to  be  found  In 
to  form  a  Peel,  an  Eldon,  or  a  Wel<  palntlpg  or  acujpture  ?  Who  ii  to 
llngton.  It  la  In  tome  degree  from  place  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Ti> 
not  being  aware  of  the  long  yeara  of  tian  and  Veluquez  in  everj  achool- 
preparation  requisite  for  succeas  in  boy'a  hands,  to  form  the  mind  bj  tho 
thU,  ai  In  every  other  liberal  and  atud;  of  thioga  that  are  excellent  to 
difficult  art,  that  we  see  such  uum-  a  correct  appreciation  of  modern 
hers  who  never  get  beyond  medio,  art?  Yet  In  what  department  are 
erlty ;  and  such  multitudes  of  paint-  atudy  and  experience,  and  a  famlli- 
Ingi  which  pass  muiter  tolerably  arity  with  good  models,  and  the  ad- 
well  with  the  world  in  general,  and  vantages  of  early  tuition  so  con- 
jet  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  splcuouaoalntheformatlonoftaste? 
works  of  the  great  masters  which  And  Is  there  one  in  a  thousand  of 
the  skill  of  an  ensign  or  comet  In  our  educated  classes  who,  when  he 
wheeling  his  companj'  or  squadron,  enters  upon  the  business  of  life,  or 
does  to  the  vast  combinatloos  of  Is  intrusted  with  the  patTooage  of 
Hannibal  or  Napoleon,  by  which  the  wealth,  has  the  slightest  acquaint- 
deatinlee  of  the  world  were  deter-  ance  with  an  art,  a  tolerable  famili- 
mined.  arity  with  which  can  be  acquired 
This  language  will  pass  with  many  only  by  years  of  Iraret  or  diligent 
as   eaaggerated  or  surcharged;  we  applicaliunP 

are  persuaded  it  will  not  do  bo  with  It  Is  here  that  the  vast,  the  local- 
sny  who  have  themselves  practised,  culable  advantage  of  foreign  study 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  or  consists.  In  Italy,  models  of  art  are 
etudied  in  the  works  of  others  this  so  common,  that  everyone's  tasteis 
caplivBtlng  art.  But  to  its  success-  in  some  degree  formed  on  the  babi- 
fulculiivauonitlslDdispensable.that  tual  study  ofexcellence.  Hedlocriiy 
not  merely  the  aim  of  the  ariiBts,  will  not  for  an  iostant  be  tolerated ; 
but  the  taste  of  the  public  should  be  and  hence,  In  a  greet  degree,  the  ex- 
formed  on  an  elevated  standard ;  and  tinction  of  modern  art ;  the  national 
it  is  here  that  the  great  difference  wealth  Is  not  adequate  to  the  pur- 
between  painting  and  the  sister  arts  chaae  of  old  aud  new  pictures;  and 
of  poetry,  oratory,  and  history  con-  the  ancient  models  drive  all  youDser 
slsu.  and  that  the  chief  difficulty  competitors  out  of  the  field.  Rich 
which  obstructs  its  successful  cultU  as  this  country  Is  in  great  modelu  of 
TBtion  in  this  country  is  to  be  found,  art,  it  is  not  rich  to  any  useful  pur- 
In  all  these  arte  the  taste  of  all  per-  pbse ;  and  tho  great  collections  In 
Bona  of  education  is  early  fixed,  and  the  country  seats  of  our  nobility  are 
their  ideas  of  perfection  raised  to  the  so  scattered,  or  so  hedged  in  with 
very  highest  standard  by  the  study  powdered  lacqueys  or  cringing  do- 
of  the  classical  remains. or  the  im-  mcstii*  expecting  half-acrown  at 
mortal  works  of  modern  genius.   In  every  turn,  ihat  to  all  practical  pur- 

toetr^  every  man's  squI  in  warmed  poses  of  forming  the  public  uste 

I  infancy  by  Virgil  and  Homer ;  in  they  do  not  exist.     Till  this  grand 

maturer  years  by  Tasso,  Racine,  and  impediment  Is  removed,  it  Is  utterly 

Milton.    Id    history,   the    -'~' — ■*    ' "-'-   -"-—  -    .  ■.  ,     » 


Milton.    Id    history,   the   pictured  impossible  that  a  great  achool  of 

page  of  Llvy,  the  condensed  energy  pain  Ho  scan  arise  am  ones  I  us,  because 

of  Sallust,  the  instructive  wisdom  of  the  public,  whether  Uie  buyer*  or 

Thucydides,  the  lucid  narrative  of  critic! zers  of  pictures,  will  never  be 

Xenophon,   the    caustic    depth    of  brought  to  distinguiab  a  good  picture 

Tacitus  form  every  mind  before  the  from  a  bad  one.    Let  every  poatibte 

glowing  paces  of  Gibbon,  the  elo-  facility,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 

quent  deacrlptiona  of  Robertaon,  or  formation  of  public  exblhitlona  of 

tbe  profound  ritw  of  Hune  fonn  old  naaten,  to  which  adminkiit 
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«l  m  trifliog  cost^  may  at  all  timet  But  nothioff  but  refinement  and  en« 
be  had.  The  National  Gallery,  joyment,  Uie  cultlfaUon  of  mind, 
in  London,  Is  a  fair  b^lnnlng ;  the  and  Uie  Improvement  of  manners, 
Royal  Institution,  at  Edinburgh,  a  could  result  from  such  establish- 
creditable  attempt ;  but  erery  city  ments  for  opening  refined  and  ele- 
of  note  in  the  empire  must  have  vatinff  sources  of  pleasure  to  the 
similar  establishments  before  any  people.  L^OO^OOO  left  to  a  national 
thinff  like  a  due  formation  of  the  institution  would  yield  L.8000  a- year 
public  taste  can  be  effected.  for  bvbr,  for  the  purchase  of  pic« 

in  all  such  institutions  the  works    tures.  Such  an  income,  steadily  and 
of  the  old  masters  and  the  modem    faithfully  applied,  would  in  a  few 
paintings  should  be  exhibited  togb-    generations   produce    the    noblest 
THER ;  the  latter  should  on  no  ac-    gallery  to  the  qorth  of  the  Alps.    It 
count  be  removed  to  make  way  for    would  stamp  immortality  on  the  mu- 
the  former.  Our  landscape  painters    nificent  testator,  and  do  more  than 
should  be  forced  to  stand  the  com.    all  the  insulated  efforts  of  individuids 
petition  with  Holborne,  Ruysdael,    to  refine  and  purify  the  public  taste. 
and  Claude ;  our  sea  painters  with    Moral  blessings  of  no  light  character 
Vandervelde  and  Vemet;  our  his-    would  flow  from  such  an  institution; 
torical    composers    with    CaraccI,    it  is  a  proof  how  far  we  are  behind 
Domenichino,  Guido,  and  Albano;    in  real  civilisation,  amidst  all  our 
our  portrait  painters  with  Titian  and    boasting  of  the  march  of  intf  ll^-.ct, 
Vandyke.    Till  this  is  the  case  the    that  no  such  bequest  has  hitherto 
marked  inferiority  of  modern  art    been  made, 
will  never  become  generally  felt,  nor       It  is  high  time  that,  by  this  or 
the  lucrative  mediocrity  or  modem    some  other  means,  the  stigma  of 
indolence  ever  adequately  censu*    mediocrity  which  has  so  long  lain 
red.    Our  painters  must.  In  com-    on  British  art  should  be  removed* 
mon  estimation  and  to  the  ordinary    We  are  in  that  staffe  of  national 
observer,   stand    the    competition    existence  when  excellence  In  the  fine 
which  our  poets,  orators,  and  histo-    arts  might  naturally  be  expected,  in 
rians  do  with  the  great  masters  In    which  Athens  raised  the  matchless 
their  several  departments  of  ancient    portico  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Rome 
days,  or  thev  will  never  equal  the    the  stately  dome  of  the  Pantheon, 
national  genius  in  these  rival  arts,    and  modern  Italy  gave  birth  to  Ra- 
We  are  well  aware  that  at  present    phael    and  Domenichino.      Unless 
the  merit  of  these  old  models  would    something  is  done  now,  and  that,  too, 
be  little  felt,  that  few  persons  would    speedily,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  stage 
resort  to  them,  and  that  the  modern    of  the  corruption  of  taste  before  we 
artists  would  run  away  with  all  the    have  passed  through  its  excellence; 
admiration,  because   they  painted    like  tne  Russians,  we  shall  be  rotten 
living  people  on  known  scenes;  but    before  we  are  ripe.  The  vast  growth 
by  degrees  a  better  spirit  would    of  opulence,  the  taste  for  gorgeous 
arise,  and  many  who  went  to  see  the    display  and  rich  decoration,  the  pas- 
portndt  of  a  cousin  or  a  daughter,    sion  for  theatric  spectacles,  the  turn 
or  wonder  at  the  staring  likeness  of    of  our  literature  and  manners,  all 
a  grandmother  or  a  hussar,  would    mark  too  clearly  the  approach  of  the 
come  away  with  a  new  view  of  en-    corrupted  era  of  national  feeling, 
joyment  opened  in  their  minds,  and    Now,  then,  is  the  time,  before  it  has 
with  the  doors  opened  to  the  appre-    yet  arrived,  and  the  vigour  of  grow- 
dation  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Correggio.    ing  civilisation  is  not  extinguished. 
This  is  a  department  in  which    to  give  it  a  refined  and  classic  di- 
munificent  bequests  might   be   of    rectioq,  and  afford  some  ground  for 
certain  and  incalculable  advantage,    our  boasted  refinement  by  producing 
We  daily  hear  of  vast  fortunes,  two    and  encouraging  works  in  the  fine 
and  Uiree  hundred  thousand  pounds,    arts  worthy  of  being  placed  beside 
left  to  form  colleges  or  endow  hos-    the  productions  of  ages,  who,  from 

Sitals,  but  never  of  one  to  bestow  the    being   trained   to   emulation  with 
arable  blessing  on  his  country  of  a    greater  things,  are  less  loud  in  the 
great  public  gallery  of  pictures  or    praise  of  their  own  proficiency*  and 
atatoeai  yet  &•  utility  of  the  for-    therefore  have  acquired  \Vk%usA^\a% 
ia  fpffttt  doubtful  or  dbputtd*    Kdairalion  of  au\raas^k%u\  %||a%% 
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THE  devil's  doings,  OR  WARM  WORK  IV  WIRTEMBERG. 

"  HeU  ii  mnpty 
And  all  the  derilf  are  here ! " 

Tempett, 


For  some  time  past  there  has  been 
a  tacit  understanding,  that  whatever 
loflueDce  Satan  might  still  exert  in 
other  ways,  his  personal  visitations 
to  this  world  of  ours  were  at  an  end, 
and  that  thoueh  he  might  continue 
his  underhand  intrigues  as  before, 
yet  that  he  was  determined  to  keep 
in  the  baclcground,  and  to  act,  out- 
wardly at  least,  upon  a  decided 
principle  of  non-intervention.  His 
last  sublunary  appearances  indeed 
were  very  generally  admitted  to  be 
discreditable ;  the  Cock- lane  Ghost 
was  a  failure,  and  his  persecution  of 

?ioor  Wesley,  in  the  character  of  Old 
effrey,  any  thing  but  imposing. 
Hence  an  impression  had  gradually 
been  fining  ground,  that  though  a 
very  formidable  personage  during 
the  dark  ages,  he  was  no  match  for 
the  illumination  of  the  present,  and 
that  he  had  fairly  given  way  before 
the  influence  of  natural  philosophy, 
gas  lamps,  and  the  new  police.  Satan 
was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  superannua- 
ted. 

This  view  of  the  case  was  ex- 
tremely exhilarating  to  persons  of  a 
nervous  and  ghostly  turn  of  mind 
like  ourselves;  a  tendency  which  we 
attribute  to  an  early  course  of  Mrs 
RadclifF's  romances  and  the  Terrific 
Register.  It  was  delightful  to  think 
that  we  lived  in  times  when  the  6en« 
tleman  in  Black  no  longer  dared  to 
show  his  face  in  society;  when 
churchyards,  instead  of  yawning  and 
breathing  out  contagion  to  the  world, 
had  so  completely  lost  their  terrors 
as  to  become  the  scenes  of  assigna- 
tions ;  and  when  honest  men  could 
venture  out  of  doors  after  nightfall 
without  a  thought  of  being  tripped 
up  by  a  long  tail  insidiously  laid  in 
their  way,  or  a  hoof  "  insupportably 
advanced"  right  across  the  road. 
Many  waxed,  in  consequence,  ex- 
ceeding valiant  on  the  subject ;  and 
we,  who  had  been  at  one  time  incli- 
ned to  consider  the  exploit  of  Mary 
the  Maid  of  the  Inn  as  one  of  the  most 


insane  and  foolhardy  of  exhibitions, 
actually  caught  ourselves  the  other 
day  offering  odds  to  our  friend  *'  the 
Gentleman  with  the  Haunted  Head/' 
that  we  would  at  the  witching  time 
of  night  pluck  a  branch  from  the 
alder  that  grows  in  the  aisle  of  any 
churchyard  in  the  kingdom. 

It  was  well  that  he  did  not  take  us 
at  our  word,  for  we  feel  now  that 
the  wager  would  have  been  lost  to  a 
dead  certainty.  Conceive  our  con- 
sternation when  on  opening  some 
late  importations  from  Germany,  we 
found  that  all  this  apparent  indiffer- 
ence and  affectation  of  retirement 
from  public  life  on  the  part  of  Satan 
was  a  mere  ruse,  intended  to  throw 
the  world  off  its  guard,  and  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  we  had  con- 
ceived him  to  be  quietly  inurned  in 
this  country,  the  old  enemy  had 
broken  out  again  in  Wirtemberg, 
**  twenty  thoitsand  strong,"  and  more 
pestilent  and  unmanageable  than 
ever. 

The  very  titles  of  the  works  to 
which  we  refer  were  sufficient,  as 
we  read,  to  throw  us  into  a  cold 
sweat :  "  Revelations  concerning  the 
influence  of  the  World  of  Spirits 
upon  our  own,'*  by  Dr  Justinus 
Kerner.  «•  The  History  of  the  Pos- 
sessed of  later  Times;  Contempla- 
tions from  the  Sphere  of  Cacodemo- 
niacal  and  Magnetic  Appearances," 
by  Drs  Kerner  and  Eschenmayerl 
In  perusing  these  ominous  titlepages, 
graced  with  the  names  of  two  Ger- 
man philosophers,  and  prefixed  to 
three  closely  printed  volumes  of  a 
most  matter  of  fact  appearance,  we 
had  an  immediate  presentiment  that 
all  our  worst  fears  were  on  the  point 
of  being  revived^  and  that  the  com- 
posure of  mind  which  we  had  been 
so  long  struggling  to  attain  in  regard 
to  the  Devil  and  his  works  was  gone 
for  ever.  If  the  titlepage  thus  ex- 
cited our  apprehensions,  the  con- 
tents of  these  fatal  volumes  more 
than  realized  them.  We  well  remem- 


Die  Seherin  Von  Prevorst.  Eroffnungen  ueber  daa  Hereinragen  der  Geieterwelt 
auf  die  unsrigc.     Von  Dr  Justinus  Kerner. 

Geschichten  Besessener  nenerer  z«!t.  Beobacbtungen  aos  dem  Gebie  te  KakodS- 
nonish-Magnetlscber  ErscheinuDgen*  Von  Dr  Jastlnut  Kerner  nebst  reflexlonen 
^OD  C.  A.  Escbenmsyer  ^^^  beMitsnieln  nnd  zaubsr.     1834. 
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ber  the  aervout  sensation  excited  in 
•ur  mind  bj  the  first  perusal  of 
the  journals  of  Aubrey  and  Dr  Dee ; 
found  where  the  archangel  Raphael  is 
daily  volunteering  medical  recipes 
in  favour  of  the  paUent,*  which 
the  Devil  himself,  in  the  character 
of  a  sick-nurse,  forthwith  counter- 
acts by  administering  something  Uie 
very  reverse, — though  duly  labelled 
as  the  precise  article  ordered,  and 
fortified  with  the  name  of  the  pa- 
tentee, and  the  assurance  that  '*  none 
are  genuine  except/'  &c.  &c. ;  and 
when  the  visits  of  spirits  of  health 
or  otherwise  were  so  much  a  matter 
of  everyday  occurrence,  that  men 
of  business  habits  would  malce  an 
entry  of  their  exits  and  their  en« 
trances  in  their  journals  as  a  me« 
teorologist  would  chronicle  the  rising 
or  falling  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  or  a  merchant  would  en- 
ter an  acceptance  in  his  bill- book. 
"Anno  1670"— thus  coolly  does 
honest  Aubrey  make  his  entry — 
'*  not  far  from  Cirencester  was  an 
apparition.  Being  demanded  whe- 
ther good  spirit  or  bad,  returned  no 
answer,  but  disappeared  with  a  cu- 
rious perfume  and  a  melodious 
twang.  Doubtless  the  perfume  was 
curious  enough ;  the  melody  of  the 
parting  twang  perhaps  more  matter 
of  opinion ;  but,  at  any  rate,  to  think 
that  this  alarming  state  of  spiritual 
familiarity,  of  which  we  had  fiatter« 
ed  ourselves  we  had  fairly  got  rid 
in  the  seventeenth  century^  should 
suddenly  return  upon  us  in  the 
nineteenth,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  philosophy,  was  a  con- 
sideration sufficient  to  occasion  not 
a  little  nervous  tremor  in  the  best 
regulated  minds.  Now  all  we  can 
say  is^  that  all  that  Dee  and  Aubrey 
ever  experienced — all  that  Sprengel, 
BodinuB,  Delrio,  or  Remigius  have 
recorded  for  our  edification,  from 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century f 
to  the  seventeenth,  is  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  details  of  Drs  Kerner 
and  Eschenmayer  as  to  the  every- 
day doings  of  Satan  in  our  own 
times,  and  as  it  were  under    our 


very  noses,  in  the  respectable  little 
villages  of  Prevorst  and  Orlach  in 
Wirtemberg.  Half  the  population, 
it  would  seem,  is  haunted  by  his 
daily  presence ;  "the  sheeted  dead 
do  squeak  and  dbber  in  the  very 
streets :"  turn  where  you  will,  black 
spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and 
grey,  stand  before  you;  by  daylight  or 
moonlight,  or  any  kind  of  light,  'tis 
all  one — there  they  are  moping  or 
mowing,  revealing  tales  of  long  past 
murders,  or  other  iniquities;  and 
sometimes  joining  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  sham  devotion  in  family 
prayer.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
they  make  their  appearance  only  on 
great  occasions,  to  disclose  import- 
ant occurrences,  or  do  penance  for 
atrocious  crimes.  Not  at  all ;  a  pay- 
ment of  nine  groschen,  or  about  one 
shilling  sterling,  to  the  orphan  de- 
scendants of  some  persons  who 
have  been  cheated  by  a  fraudu- 
lent settlement  of  accounts  two 
centuries  before,  is  considered  just 
as  sufficient  a  ground  for  the  visit 
of  the  spiritual  delinquent  from 
the  other  world,  as  if  he  had  robbed 
the  poor's  box  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
or  had  gone  to  his  account  with  fifty 
mortal  murders  on  his  head.  In 
short,  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  only  to  be  suspended 
for  purposes  of  importance,  seems 
by  these  later  experiences  to  be  com- 
pletely exploded.  As  we  proceeded 
with  the  details  of  all  these  horrors, 
which  are  here  recorded  with  such 
circumstantial  accuracy,  we  ^radu* 
ally  lost  all  confidence  and  presence 
of  mind ;  the  candles,  we  oegan  to 
be  persuaded,  burnt  blue,  a  "curious 
perfume"  of  a  sulphurous  cast  be- 
came perceptible  (by  no  means  at- 
tributable to  the  coals,  which  are  the 
best  Newcastle) ;  and  finally,  when, 
on  taking  up  "  The  History  of  the 
Possessed  of  our  Times,"  we  found 
that  Satan's  line  of  march,  like  that 
of  the  cholera,  seemed  to  be  to  the 
westward,  and  that,  calculating  ac- 
cording to  the  mean  time  occupied 
by  his  past  operations,  his  appear- 
ance in  Great  Britain  might  be  anti- 


*  Dr  Dee  states  distiuctly  tbat  most  of  his  recipes  came  from  that  quarter.  Ellas 
Ashmole  had  a  MS.  volume  of  these  recipes,  filling  about  a  quire  and  a  balf  of  paper. 

t  1484  was  the  date  of  the  celebrated  buU  of  lunocent  VIll.  against  wltoberaft, 
and  with  one  rare  remarkable  ezoepiioo,  namely,  the  trials  at  Arras  In  14d9  (Mons- 
trelet.  roL  111.  p.  84),  all  the  detaila  of  wUofaeraft  whieh  have  alUactad  any  attention 
•eswmd  snbssyisnt  to  iu  dale* 
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clpated  towards  the  close  of  1836,  him  biinging  his  natural  phiiosophf 

we  are  under  the  necessity  of  con«  to  bear  against  some  of  the  theoriee 

fessiog  that  we  dropt  the  book  and  of  animalmagnetism ;  for  one  of  hit 

fainted  on  the  spot.    When  we  re«  works^  published  in  1816,  is  entitled^ 

vived   a   little,  we   attempted   to  <<  An  Attempt  to  explain  the  apparent 

console  ourselves  with  the  hope.  Magic  of  AnimalMagnetism  on  Phy* 

that  all  these  stories  might  be  the  siological  and  Physical  Grounds." 

dreams  of  some  visionary  enthusiast.  Thus  then  did  the  last  stronghold  of 

or  some    entirely  unauthenticated  ourincredulity  give  way;  thenarra- 

gossip,  of  no  greater  value  than  the  tives  after  all  were  no  tales  of  village 

narratives  of  the  **  Marvellous  Msga-  gossips,  circulated,  under  the  min- 


zine,"  or  the  apparition  of  poor  Mrs 
Veal— who  was  cruelly  evoked  from 
the  tomb  by  an  audacious  booksel- 
ler, for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  getting  quit  of  a  heavy  edition  of 
Drelincouri's  uDsaleable  book  upon 
Death.  "  Who,"  said  we,  '*  is  Dr  Jus- 
tinus  Kerner?"  perhaps  a  nom  de 


gled  inspiration  of  terror  and  strong 
beer,  round  a  winter  fire,  but  facts 
to  the  veracity  of  which  a  respectable 
physician,  and  one  of  the  most  ta- 
lented of  modern  natural  philoso- 
phers, have  made  affidavit  In  these 
substantial  volumes. 
It  is  chiefly,  we  confess,  with  a 


guerre^B.  mere  apparition  himself,  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 

**  Who  is  Dr  Eschenmayer  ?  "  very  public  to  the  imminence  and  extent 

probably. a  charlatan,  or  a  mono-  of  the   dangers  with   which  it  is 

maniac  or  a  hypochondriac  patient,  threatened,  and  in  the  hope  that  by 

or  a  gentleman  lately  under  restraint,  means  of  a  cordon  sanitaire  of  ec- 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  this  clesiastics,  or  by  such  other  course 

point,  and  not  without  a  hope  ^at  as  to  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  may 

the  editors  would  turn  out  to  be  seem  fit,  the  insidious  plague  under 

mere  eidola^  existing  only  in  a  typi-  which  our  brethren  of  wirtemberg 

cal  shape— we  turned  up  the  Uon«  have  for  the  last  five  years  been 

versations  Lexicon  der  Neuesten  labouring,  may  be  stayed   on  the 

Zeit,  our  Vade-Mecum  in  all  matters  other  side  of  the  German  ocean,  or 

relating  to  the  modem  notorieties  of  averted  from  our  shores,— that  we 

Germany :— alas,  with  a  result  very  have  so  far  been  enabled  to  master 

different  from  that  which  we  had  the  feelings  of  awe  and  apprehen- 

fondly  anticipated !  sion  with  which  we  regard  these 

Dr  Justinus  we  found  to  be  a  most  shocking  details,  as  to  present  to  our 

authentic  personage ;  a  respectable  readers  a  few  of  these  modem  in- 

poet«  and  still  more  respectable  phy-  stances  of  the  visible  re-establish- 


sician ;  the  author  of  sundry  grave 
and  reverend  medical  treatises;  a 
man  of  learning  and  science;  in 
short,  in  all  respects  a  man  of  viva- 
city  and  authority.  With  Dr  Eschen- 


ment  of  Satan's  earthly  dominion. 
Whether  our  conscientious  appeal 
shall  produce  Its  effect  in  the  proper 

Quarter  we  know  not,  and  greatly 
oubt    There  may  even  be  a  few 


mayer  the  case  was  even  more  deci-  **  barren  spectators"  who  may  be  so 

sive ;  for  under  that  head  we  found  hardened  as  to  laugh  at  the  whole 

the  following  certificate :  "  Escben-  matter  as  a  piece  of  juggling  phan- 

mayer  (Christian  Adolf),  one  of  the  tasmagoria,  or  the  crazy  ravings  of 

most  talented  natural  philosophers  hypochondriac  patients,  record^  by 

of  modern  times,  born  the  4th  July,  not  less  crazy  physicians  and  phi- 

1770,  at  Neuenberg,  in  Wirtemberg,  losophers.    But  no  matter;  die  zeit 

appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  bringt  Rosen;  the  devil  will  come 

philosophy  and  medicine  in  1811;  in  his  own  time;  and  how,  we  should 

since  1818  ordinaryprofessorofprac-  like  to  know,  will  these  atrocious 

tical  philosophy  in  Tubingen."  Then  and  incurable  sceptics  look,  when  a 

follows  a  most  imposinff  list  of  works  few  months  hence  thev  see  the  old 

on  natural  and  moral  philosophy  and  enemy  marching  into  the  country  at 

legislation,  all  of  which  appear  to  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  find  a 

have  been  received  witbapprobation;  brace  of  evil  spirits  (privates)  bii- 

and  of  the  most  practical  and  com-  leted  upon  them  tftittfc/te,  turning  the 

mon  sense  character.    Nay,  so  little  whole   house    upside    down,    and 

does  he  appear  to  have  been  a  blind  leaving  them  scarcely  a  life  to  live 

sad  ajr§ticMl  beUeter,  thi^t  we  find  between  prayingi  singlog,  howling. 
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ttory-taUiiiff,  appearing  and  ditap-  taUon  of  melancholy  and  chilnesa 
peariog,  with  an  accompanimenl  of  would  come  over  ner,  pardcular^ 
thonder  or  without;  in  short,  making  I7  in  churchyards  or  in  the  Tici« 
the  house  either  too  hot  to  hold  nity  of  graves,  which  seemed  to 
Ihem,  or  filling  it  with  such  a  com*  announce  to  her  the  presence  of  in- 
bination  of  villanous  odours^   by  Tisible  beings.  She  longed  eagerly  to 
smoking  assafoBtida   and   drinkii^^  witness  the  appearance  of  a  spectre, 
devil's  elixir,  that  the  unhappy  pro*  and  even  at  an  early  age  was  gratified 
prietor  or  tenant  shall  be  fain  to  with  a  most  genuine  and  satisfactory 
abandon  the  premises,  and  to  leave  apparition  at  midnight  in  the  house 
his  intrusive  guests  to  tftke  their  of  one  of  her  relations  with  whom 
ease     in    his    mansion    as     they  she  was  residing.     She  married  at 
please  ?  the  age  of  nineteen ;  but  her  new 
Scepticism  of  this  hardened  kind  connexion  seemed  only  to  increase 
is  indeed  deserving  of  little  atten-  her  melancholy  and  brooding  turn 
tion  or  pity ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  of  mind.    She  wept  for  days  on  end, 
say  that  we  address  these  observa-  and  for  five  weeks  did  not  »1eep. 
tions  to  that  infatuated,  though  we  Her  husband's  residence  at  Kurn- 
hope  small  and  insignificant  class,  bach,  to  which  she  removed,  situat- 
No,  we  write  for  the  Intelligent  mass  ed  in  a  gloomy  and  dreary  part  of 
of  rational  believers,  who  feel  that  the  country,  amone  rocks  and  fo- 
the  statements  and  reasonings  of  our  rests,  contributed  still  further  to  in- 
authors  are  entitled  to  implicit  re*  crease  this  constitutional  tendency, 
spect  and  confidence,  more  particu-  A  fever  which  followed  her  confine- 
larl V  as  coming  from  that  country  to  ment,  was  again  succeeded  by  he- 
which  we  are  already  indebted  for  morrhages  and  spasms  in  the  breast, 
the  splendid  discoveries  of  the  divi-  till  her  whole  nervous  system  waa 
ning  rod  and  of  the  unfailing  cure*  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  pre- 
tife  powers  of  animal  magnetism,  tematural  excitement.     The  sight 
If  Uiese  great  discoveries  are,  as  we  of  light  she  could  not  endure :  the 
hold  them  to  be,  now  placed  beyond  verv  nails  in  the  wall  aflTected  her 
all  doubt,  why  should  a  reasonable  witn  a  malignant  influence.    At  this 
man  refuse  to  give  credence  to  the  time,  she  began  to  <*  be  aware"  of  a 
testimony  of  those  who  "  follow  on  spirit,  in  whose  lineaments  she  re- 
thesame  side,"  and  merely  open  up  cognised  those  of  her  grandmother, 
to  us  another  optic  glass  in  the  great  who  magnetUtd  her  every  evening 
show-box  of  creation,  through  which,  as  she  lay  in  bed  for  seven  nights 
under  the  auspices  of  some  Mastfe  running.  During  one  of  these  crises 
Peter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  of  magnetic  sleep  which  followed,  she 
are  enabled  to  peep  into  the  deep  announced  to  those  who  were  watch- 
perspectives  of  Uie  supernatural  ?  ine  her  that  her  cure  could  only  be 

efirected  by  means  of  magnetism. 
The  first  of  the  works  to  which  Magnetism  was  accordingly  resorted 
we  have  alluded  is  entirely  occupied  to,  and  under  its  influence,  as  might 
with  the  spiritual  experiences  of  be  expected,  phenomena  of  a  siill 
Frederica  Hauffe,  the  spectre  seer  more  singular  nature  were  exhibited 
(Seherin)  of  Prevorst,  a  small  village  by  the  patient  In  a  glass  of  water, 
near  Lowenstein,  in  Wirtemberg  for  instance,  standing  upon  the  table, 
(born  1801,  died  in  1829).  Frede-  she  saw,  and  announced  before- 
rica  seemed  to  have  been  marked  out  hand,  the  coming  of  persons  who 
from  her  childhood  as  the  special  did  not  enter  the  room  for  half-an- 
object  of  supernatural  influences,  hour  afterwards.  Siill  its  effects 
Even  in  the  days  of  childhood,  and  were  found  so  beneficial  in  a  pal- 
while  in  the  enjoyment  of  blooming  liative,  if  not  a  curative  point  of 
health,  she  manifested  a  tendency  view,  that  after  being  subiected  for 
towards  presentiments  and  prophe-  some  time  to  the  magnetic  course, 
Uc  dreams.  Different  metals  seemed  she  so  far  recovered  her  health  and 
from  the  tot  to  affect  her  with  sin-  spirits,  as  to  be  enabled  to  pursue 
gular  impressions ;  the  divining  rod,  her  ordinary  household  avocations, 
m  her  hands,  instantly  pointed  to  All  the  ground  she  bad  gained,  how- 
■Mtds  and  water.  In  fier  walki,  ever,  waa  loal  by  a  second  confinep 
•fea  In  tiM  mldal  of  the  moil  ment|  thA  palWi  ^«  imiwi%  «^ 
ctetiftii  hMan  '  (iudi§u  ffii-   dltmw^<M»ebAt!toVr>^%«\A^ 
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(Did  iW  expect  thkt  t,  chtnn  of  Thej  think  that  the  dlicoverr  of  any 

nlmeat  wu  to  be  had  In  Hadai  f)  Iniquity  which  oppreuei  their  con- 

On  the  better,  and  more  ludd  lolrlte,  eclence  will  procure  them  reit.  They 

I  percelte  a  long  clear  folded  gar-  might  turn  for  dd  to  better   and 

moot  faatened  as  with  a  girdle  round  more  bleiied  iplrlta,  but  their  weight 

the  middle  of    tbe    figure.    Their  Incline!  them  towardt  the  race  of 

feature!  are  like  thoae  of  life,  but  raen." 

grey,  end  generally  melancholy  and  "  I  once  aaked  a  spirit  whether 

E;loomy.    Tbe  eyes  are  clear,  often  people    continued    to    grow    after 

ike  fire.    I  never  eaw  the  hair  of  death  (■■  many  who  bad  died  in 

the  head  In  any  spirit.    All  the  fe-  chlldbood    appeared    to    me    In    a 

male  tplrita  appeared  in  the  same  grown  up  ahepe),  and  be  answered 

bead-drese,    a  veil   faaoging    down  ---Yes,  when  they  have  been  sepa* 

over  the  forehe&d  and  covering  tbe  rated  from  tblt  earth  before  they  are 

hair.     Their  walk  resembles  life,  full    grown.      The    soul    gradually 

but  the  better  spirits,  who  are  more  forms  for  itself  a  larger  covering,  till 

lucid  and  Iransparent,  move  more  It  has  attained  the  utmost  size  U  can 

llglitly ;   tbe   evil  spirits,  who   are  reach  here." 

more  opaque,  move  heavily,  so  So  much,  then,  for  spirits  In  gene- 
that  sometimes  tbelr  tread  was  per-  ral;  we  shall  now  Introduce  our 
cepilble  not  only  to  me,  but  to  readers  a  little  more  particularly  to 
others  who  were  beside  me.  Their  some  of  the  seer's  ordioary  ac> 
voices  differ  like  those  of  men,  but  qualotances.  We  might  easily  appal 
the  tone  resembles  a  faint  breath-  tbem  with  the  details  of  the  first 
log.  They  have  the  power  of  lift*  visit  of  the  spectre  of  old  Waller  of 
log  aod  moving  heavy  objects,  and  Llchtenbsrg,  who  had  committed  a 
can  open  and  shut  doors  audibly,  murderandsome  swlndllngoffencea 
This  last  Is  often  done;  and  that,  about  a  century  before)  or  of  Nt- 
too,  by  spirits  who,  without  opening  colaus  Ffiffer,  the  child,  murderer, 
the  door,  misht  have  passed  tnrougS  who  Insists  upon  her  paying  a  visit 
it  or  through  the  wall.  (It  seems  to  the  cellarage  in  his  company,  to 
singular  that  a  spirit  should  prefer  witness  the  scene  of  hie  guilt ;  but 
the  commonplace  course  of  open-  as  the  Incredulous  might  attribute 
bg  a  door  to  passing  through  a  two-  these  instances  to  the  force  of  the 
Inch  deal  board,  or  a  partition  wall  seer's  imagination,  the  spectre's 
ofonlyafoot  thick.  This  seems  to  not  having  oeen  visible  to  others, 
deserve  reconsideration.)  1  never  though  the  knocking,  musical  tones, 
aaw  a  spirit  in  the  act  of  open-  shuffling,  and  Inexpilcabie  opening 
Ing  or  shutting  a  door,  but  aU  of  doors  and  windows  which  accom* 
ways  immediately  after.  I  cannot  panied  their  exits  and  their  entrances 
talk  with  them  as  I  please,  nor  can  were  beard  by  all  her  family,  and 
they  answer  me  as  I  will.  Evil  spl-  as  Dr  Kerner  assures  us,  in  mSny 
rlta  are  more  ready  to  do  so,  but  I  cases,  by  twenty  credible  wllnessee 
avoid  any  unnecessary  conversation  besides.  We  prefer  one  of  those 
with  Ihem.  The  spirits  who  are  my  narratives  in  wnich  the  Doctor  hlm- 
tnoHt  frequent  visitors  are  those  who  self  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  we 
Id  this  lile  were  too  much  attached  think  our  readers  will  admit  that  the 
to  the  world,  those  who  did  not  die  one  of  which  we  give  the  outline  is. 
Id  the  belief  of  redemption  through  In  any  view  of  it,  a  somewhat  start- 
Christ,  or  those  to  whose  souls  some  Hog  and  singular  occurrence,  since 
earthly  thought  continued  to  cleave  It  rests  not  merely  on  the  statement 
In  dylnB,  whlcb  now  fetters  them  to  of  the  Doctor,  but  of  other  official 
tbe  nelgfabourbood  of  this  earth,  personages,  who  became  unwiidogly 
They  wish  from  me  words  of  com-  actors  In  the  scene,  and  witnesses  to 
fort  and  assistance  through  prayer,  lis  truth.    This  Is  the  story  of 

TBS  PBiriTB  LBDOIB,  OR  A  PLOT  (NOt)  BUCOTBHED. 

In  1636,  Frederic*  bad  come  to  ptoca  befor*.    Her  lodging  waa  In  ■ 

Weinberg  for  the    benefit  of  Dr  email  chamber  on  the  ground  floor. 

Kenier'e  adrice.    She  had  no  rela*  A  la^  wins  vault  taa  beneath  the 

«ka0tluT^  aadhsA  atm  Haqtb*  bottst  In  whloh  ah*  lived  ud  Iba 
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eiMtlf  «iehu^e«eerlnd<le>erib-  and  the  patlfst  to  t««t,  bad  nst 

ed,  B  paper,  wltk  Beurei  uid  word*  braaght  it  wltb  Un,  bat  had  left  it 

In  a  man's  huid,  ofwhieh  the  first  op«a  on  the  court-room  table,  and 

number  a'aa  80,  and  tb^  firat  letter  I,  praclMlr  In  the  poiition  wbtch  «he 

and  which  at  tbe  upper  oomer  (at  aetcribedl 

iriiich  1  cenfeM,  a  kind  of  ihuddH  So  far  the  piece  hat  proceeded 
came  orer  me)  waa  folded,  ai  If  tbti  with  IncreatiBgiotereit.  The  move- 
had  been  done  a  long  time  ago.  The  ment  of  the  ecene  haa  been  extreme- 
words  which  followed  the  fi^rei  Ij  roniaDtic,  and  the  attention  ii 
^nxB,' In  my  private  ledjjer,  entered."'  agreeablj  kept  awake  by  the  little 
The  conclusion  which  the  Doctor  pM*  and  counterplots  of  the  doctor 
was  dinpoeed  to  diaw  from  tbta  was  of  medicine  and  the  doctor  of  law. 
that  some  private  ledger  bad  been  The  conclusion,  however,  we  reeret 
kept  by  the  deceased,  which  mlsht  to  SB7,  is  lame  and  impotent.  Pre- 
•ttll  be  In  eztstCBce,  and  from  wbTch  derica,  in  spite  of  the  remoaatrances 
his  pecnntarf  dellnquencea  while  of  Dr  Kerner,  would  insist  on  en 
he  walked  this  earth  as  bagman,  Interview  with  the  wife  of  the  de- 
would  be  brought  to  light.  linqueut,    in   hopes   of  persuading 

From  the  court  room  thef  return-  her  to  give  up  to  the  creditors  this 

edtothepatient'flroom.baviDgtaken  mysterious  private  ied^r,  without 

care  to  mention  the  discovery  of  the  a  surrender  of  which  it  appeared 

paper  to  no  one.    They  found  her  that  her  husbaad  could  not  "  take 

as  utual  nnder  the  influence  of  the  the  beneGl"    in  the  other  world, 

magnetic  sleep.    "  I  see  the  man,"  Who  could  doubt  that  the  unhappy 

aaid  she  "  once  more.    He  seems  woman  would  feel  overcome  by  ^is 

more  tranquil ;  where  is  the  paper  ?  visitation  from  the  grave,  and  that 

It  must  be  found."  the  ledger  would   be  made  fordi- 

"Is  it  found,  then?  "said  the  Doc>  coming  on  the  spot  ?  Not  at  all; 
tor ;  "  where  is  it  7  "  After  a  pause,  the  obiilnate  <v«ature  persisted  in 
as  if  filing  her  eyes  intently  on  mslnuining,  that,  in  regard  to  all 
•emethlng  at  a  dlsuoce,  which  gave  his  private  vansactions,  her  husband 
to  her  countenance  the  rigid  appear-  had  wisely  treated  her  with  much 
anceofadead  person,  she  exclaim-  tlie  same  sort  of  cooGdence  with 
ed,  "  The  pspers  are  not  all  there,  which  Hotspur  treats  Lady  Percy; 
The  first  heap  is  gone.  The  others  that  she  had  never  beard  of  the  ex- 
are  not  lu  their  place.  But  strange  t  istence  of  any  private  ledger,  and 
the  paper  which  the  man  generally  that  she  was  ready  to  talie  her  cor- 
cmrries  In  his  hand  lies  open  above  poral  oath  on  the  subject  whenever 
the  rest,  Now  1  am  able  to  read  It.  she  was  cslled  upon.  No  doubt, 
'  In  Hiff  private  ledger — EntKtcd.'  He  however,  this  mity  be  said,  and  i* 
points  always  to  the  middle  of  the  said,  by  the  Doctor,  in  explanation  ; 
line,  as  if  to  direct  my  attention  to  that  the  discovery  of  the  ledger  be- 
that  ledger.  What  have  i  to  do  wilh  came  of  less  consequence,  Irom  a 
the  paper  f  Ah  I  I  tremble  to  think  copartnery  having  been  established 
what  that  poor  woman  (Ma  wife)  between  the  widow  of  the  bagman 
may  do  if  ene  be  not  warned.  This  and  the  company  of  F  .  .  .,  for 
paper  Is  meant  to  vram  her.  When  whom  be  had  travelled,  and  to  whom 
she  receives  it  he  will  be  at  rest."  the  deficiency  was  due.    Doubtlesa 

Dr  Kemer,  though  astonished  at  had  not  the  necessity  for  its  appear- 

Frederlca's  thus  giving  the  contents  ance  been  thus  superseded  by  an 

of  a  paper   which  she  must  have  amicable  arrangement,  the  ledger, 

read,  as  he  conceived,  through  the  like  the  fly-sheet,  would  have  been 

breecbea- pocket    of    the    supreme  made  forthcoming  in  time.    And  so 

judge,  where  he  believed  It  to  be,  ends    the  mystery  of   the  private 

waa  uneasy  at  finding  that  there  ledger ;  from   which,  among  other 

was  something  of  a  contradiction  things,  these  conclusions  seem  to  be 

here,  since  the  seer  spoke  of  the  pa-  deducible,  1st,  That  when  abagman 

per  being  still  In  the   court-room,  pockets  the  discount  on  hills  of  his 

But  conceive  hia  mingled  astonish-  master's.  It  is  not  safe  to  make  an 

BentandsatisfactlonwhenhefonDd  en^y  of  the  transaction  to  the  ac- 

tbat  the  judge,  with  the  view  of  put-  coantof  profit  end  losa,  ev^inkit 

<&y  (mppmnatlj)  IxtlJi  the  doctor  pTnaUk<lgtr.  3d,  TbRt  If  he  inakM 
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Midi  Mi  CBtry,  be  iMd  better  doI 
leftve  tbe  jotting  in  the  watte-book 
from  which  he  made  itamoDg  hit 
Master'a  papers,  dd  (And  this  is 
the  most  important  of  all),  that  m 
niaa  who  is  foolish  enough  to  do 
both,  may  still  continue  to  escape, 
provided  he  be  wise  enough  not 
to  tdl  his  wife.* 

Great,  it  would  seem, are  the  mys- 
teries of  this  world  of  spirits  into 
which  we  are  introduced  by  the  re- 
velation of  Frederica.  We  have 
seen  in  the  instance  above  quoted, 
tliat  a  restless  spirit  obtains  repose 
by  giriBg  his  wife  warning  of  the 
existence  of  a  book  which,  after  aJl^ 
does  not  seem  to  have  existed,  or 
what  is  much  the  same  thing  accord- 
ing to  the  civil  law  maxim,  never 
came  to  light  In  the  next  we  shall 
see  another  unhappy  spirit,  '*  doom- 
ed for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the 
Bight,  and  for  the  day  confined  to 
fast  in  fires,"  obtaining  his  release 
from  suferings,  and  his  passport  in- 
to a  happier  state, — for  how  much, 
think  ye  r  As  near  as  we  can  guess, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  the 
exchange  with  Germany,  about  one 
ahilling  sterling;  which  being  paid 
by  a  third  party  to  the  orphan  des- 
cendants of  those  whom  he  had 
wronged,  a  discharge  in  full  is  ob- 
tained from  the  proper  spiritual 
quarter,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
his  wanderings  within  the  pale  of 
penal  fires.  Dr  Keraer  tells  us 
gravely,  and  Dr  Eschenmayer  very 
mdignantly,  that  we  ought  not  to 
laugh  at  this,  for  the  payment  is  only 
symbolical.  It  is  a  type,  a  mystery— 
and  no  more  is  to  be  said  about  It. 
To  ua  this  is  quite  satisfactory;  we 
only  wish  to  know  the  names  of  the 
daring  heathens  who  could  presume 
to  laugh  at  it,  that  we  might  hangihem 
up  in  urrorem  to  the  unbelievers. 

Thus  runs  the  story.  In  the  same 
year  Frederica  was  frequently  vi- 
sited by  an  apparition  in  the  shape 
of  a  man,  whom  she  calls  the  White 
Spectre,  and  the  substance  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  communicated, 
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waa,  1st  TlMt  In  hia  life  he  had  de- 
frauded two  orphans  to  a  great  ex- 
tent»  and  for  this  reason  was  still 
doomed  to  walk  the  earth.  2d.  That 
he  had  lived  before  and  after  the 
year  1700,  and  that  the  fraud  had 
been  committed  in  1714.  Sd.  That 
he  had  died  at  the  age  of  79.  4th. 
That  his  name  on  earth  had  been 
Bellon,  though  he  now  bore  the  name 
of  Jamna.  5th.  That  he  had  inhabit- 
ed a  certain  house  in  Weinsberg, 
now  tenanted  by  two  orphans. 

These  preliminaries  being  laid 
down,  the  mode  in  which  he  sug- 
gested that  the  seer  should  use  her 
influence  for  his  release  was,  that 
she  should  make  payment  to  the  two 
orphans  above  alluded  to,  who,  it 
appears,  were  the  lineal  representa- 
tives of  the  parties  defrauded,  of  the 
sum  of  nine  three-kreutzer  pieces, 
or  nine  groschen,  in  full  of  ail  de- 
mands. This  simple  plan  of  com- 
pounding a  debt  at  the  rate  of  a  far- 
thing in  the  pound  struck  even  Fre« 
derica  as  rather  singular,  and  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  fair  dealing;  so 
she  ventured  to  ask  the  debtor  this 
question,  how  an  outstanding  balance 
of  such  an  extent  as  he  had  hinted 
to  be  due  (for,  be  it  observed,  he 
had  never  told  his  debt,  but  let  con- 
cealment like  a  worm  in  the  bud 
prey  on  his  pallid  cheek)  could  pro- 
bably be  cleared  off,  either  accord- 
ing to  Cocker,  or  according  to  com- 
mon sense,  by  a  payment  of  nine 
groschen.  To  this  the  spectre,  no- 
thing daunted,  replied  by  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  process  by 
which  the  nine  groschin  came  to  re- 
present ;r,  or  the  unknown  quantity 
required.  We  quote  his  very  words, 
for  in  matters  of  calculation  accura- 
cy and  clearness  are  every  thing-f 
'*  Calculate  each  of  these  groschen 
as  a  dollar,  reckon  the  interest  from 
and  to  the  year  1714,  adding  the  in- 
terest in  reckoning  backwards,  and 
deducting  it  in  reckoning  forwards, 
then  you  will  have  both  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  sum !  "  Q.  E.  D. 
And  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find 


!*  *  W«  oagbt  to  mention  that  the  Darrstive  of  the  Doctor  !•  corroborated  in  all 
points  by  the  Chamberlain  Fetzeri  in  a  long  letter  pablUhed  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Doc- 
tor's work,  pp.  104,  105.  et  seq, 

t  £r  a«tworCstc.  **  Nchmo  4ieeor  groaeiMn  }odcn  ala  aioeai  Thaler  an,  rccbne 
vwwarts  mid  nMkiKtrU  bh  anf  1714,  den  Btna  Jodcs  Mir  mckwKrta  su,  and  Tor- 
wlrtsabb  Dann  bast  da  dis groM  imd  aaeh  die kklM  aaBi8M*^.»¥*  V^ "^^ Vu 
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Dr  EielianmBy0r,ta  in  azceii  of  un*  «ib  bj  one  into  Frederiw'i  cliamber 

dour,  tudng  thBt  he  itUl  tbinki  the  b7  «n  Inrlilble  bud.     On  all  which 

e^euUtlon  •omewhkt  dirk  *  {etioa§  we  would  merely  reourk,  (hat  If  the 

iu^iul),  and  that  ha  hat  a  auaplcloa  tVorj  be  true,  Terf  looie  notlont  as 

that  •ome  itep  In  (bli  •lagular  equa-  to  money  nattera  leem  to  pravail  In 

tion,  by  which  a  groachen  li  prored  the  other  world  ;  and  that  If  auch 

to  be  equal  to  taj  given  number  of  be  tbe  princlplei  of  aplritual  book- 

dotlan,  must  be  wanting.  keeping,  we  ahould  not  be  much  in- 

The  whole  caae  befog  now  fairly  clined  to  take  the  ghoai'i  word  for  a 

before  the  doctor,  aa  well  aa  the  very  tbouaand  pounds, 

■irople  and  economical  remedy  bj  It  Is  one  of  the  advantagei  con- 

which  poor  Bellon  waa  to  be  relea-  nected   with  thii  book  of  Dr  Kar- 

aed  from  fail  purgatorial  state,  he  tier'a,  that  it  ia  aut  limited  entirely 

immediately  set  aoout  making  en-  to  the  sayings  and  doing*  of  Frede- 

qutrles  into  the  truth  of  the  account,  rica;  be  Is  constantly  making  some 

and  here  cornea  the  extraordinary  epUodlcal     diversion     to    another 

part  of  the  atory.  quarter,  so  as  to  render  hli  work  a 

The  name  of  Bellon  was  unknown  seneral   survey  of  the  state  of  the 

Id  WeiuKperg;  even  "  the  oldest  in-  Infernal   Influences   all    over  Ger- 

habltant"   remembered  nothing  of  many.    Of  these  by  far   the   most 

it.    Dr  Kerner  then  bethoughtlilm  singular    is  tbe    account   of   some 

o£  applying  for  an  examiuatlon  of  strange    disturbances    so    late    as 

the   registers   of   court;   and  from  1806,  In  the  castle  of  Slawensik  in 

these  he  found,  that  a  burgomaster  Slleila,  belonging    to   the  reigning 

of  that  name  had  been  alive  in  1700,  PHoce   of   Huhenlohe    Neuenstien 

and  that  hU  succession   had  been  Ingelfingen,  which  waa  burnt  down 

divided  in  1710.    The  Doctor  next  by  lightning  in   1831,  the   year   In 

examined  the  register  of  deaths,  and  which  the  first  edition  of  DrKerner's 

found  his  death  marked  as  taking  book  appeared. t      The  account  la 

placein  thatyearatiheageofaeveD-  from  tbe  pen  of  Hofrstb  Hahn  of 

ty-nine.     In  the  course  of  his  ex-  Ingelfingen,  tbe  cblef  hero  of  these 

amloBtlon,   too,  many  other  docu-  ghostly  orgies,  though,  with  tbemo- 

ments  were  found  which  establish-  desty  of  a  Cmsar  or  a   Sully,  be 

ed,  in  the  first  place,  that  be  was  of  ipeaka  oF  himself  and  his  doings,  or 

a  very  covetous  and  grasping  dispo-  rather  aufi'erings,  in  the  third  per- 

altion;  and,  aecondly,  that  he  had  son.     We  shall  endeavour  to  give 

been   an  inhabitant   of  that  house  the  substance  of  his  narrative, 

which  was  now  occupied  by  the  two  — 

orphans.  In  November  of  the  year  1606, 

Under  such  circumstances  It  may  writes  tbe  Hofrath,  "  after  tbe  cam- 
be  supposed  he  did  not  hesitate  paign  acaloet  the  French,  Hofrath 
about  the  advance  of  tbe  nine  gros-  Hahn  of  Oehringen  was  directed  by 
cben.  He  delivered  them  in  per-  the  prince  to  go  to  Slawensik,  there 
Bon  to  the  grateful  orphans,  who  to  await  his  return  from  Breslao,  of 
aeem  to  have  accepted  of  them  at  a  which  he  was  governor.  He  found 
matter  of  course;  and  assured  the  at  the  castle  Karl  Kern  of  Kunzelsau, 
Doctor,  that  they  had  frequently  a  cornet  in  the  regiment  of  Getllcaadt 
teen  appearances,  and  heard  noises  Hussara,  who,  baving  been  taken 
In  tbe  old  house,  which  both'  they  prisoner  by  the  French,  had  been 
and  their  father  never  doubted  were  liberated  on  his  parole,  and  was  at 
to  be  ascribed  to  aplrits.  But  the  present,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Doctor  was  not  permitted  to  be  a  prince,  to  take  up  his  quarters  at 
loaer  by  this  act  of  generosity.   The  Slawensik.    Hahn  and  Kern  having 

Sroachen  wblcb  he  aeemed  to  have  been   old  acquaintances,   occupied 

irown  upon  the  watera  returned  to  one  chamber  In  common.    It  waa  a 

him  again  after  many  days.  Nearly  a  room  In  tbe  first  floor,  with  no  apart- 

year  afterwarda  they  were  dropped  mentt  beyond,  save  a  small  room 

•  P.  196. 

-f-  Tha  Ttssablanc*  between  th«m  and  tfa*  «trsD|a  appcaranca  and  < 
WooditiKk,  ■■  raoordad  la  Dr  Plat's  History  of  Oarordshlra,  wilt  at 
ti£  Eoillwh  nader  of  dietaoaolaiy, 
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0Ter,  u  Kern  wm  imdresilDg  to  go  at  wlilcb  noni  of  tbpm  «rer«  ilulng, 
to  bed,  Hftbn  obiBrted  that  hli  eyee  and  fctl  to  the  ground  behlDd  Ma- 
were  iDteutlf  fixed  upon  a  intrrar  gerle;  a  leaden  ball  itruck  Habn  on 
which  wu  placed  BEainat  the  lidn  of  the  forehead ;  a  nolte  was  heard  aa 
the  room.  He  atood  gazing  Into  It  if  Bume  one  had  dtiven  hli  foot 
for  about  ten  minutei,  and  wben  he  through  the  window,  and  un  examU 
leftil  he  trembled, aadappaared  for  nmilon,  the;  found  a  beer  gtata 
ft  moment  dead);  pale.  He  recorer-  daabed  to  pieces  on  the  floor.  The 
ed  bimielF,  howoTer,  Immediately,  ofllcers  were  now  laiisHed  both  of 
and  in  reply  to  Hahn'a  question,  the  reality  of  the  disturbancei,  and 
what  had  agitated  blm,  said,  thai  in  of  tbelr  being  the  result  of  some 
looking  into  the  mirror,  he  Jiad  teen  Inexplicable  cause ;  lo  they  left  the 
the  resemblance  of  a  white  female  room  for  oue  where  thpy  had  some 
figure,  which  appeared  to  be  looking  b«tler  prospect  of  sound  ileep.  We 
towards  him,  and  behind  whom  he  must  bring  to  a  close  the  account  of 
distinctly  ssw  his  own  image  in  the  the  Hufrath,  which  proceeds  in  a  sl> 
glasa.  At  first,  he  had  been  per-  milarstyle  with  tbedetailsofabouta 
suaded  that  he  was  deceWed ;  and  month  of  these  strange  noises,  after 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  had  stood  which  he  ceased  to  record  them; 
so  long  before  the  glass :  but  when  but  one  Incident  Is  too  singular  to  be 
be  saw  tbat  the  vision  continued,  and  omitted.  One  dajr  during  Hahn'e 
that  the  eyes  of  the  apparition  seem-  temporary  absence  at  Breslaw,  Kern, 
ed  tu  Blare  into  his  own,  a  shudder-  who,  since  bis  adrpnlure  with  the 
log  BCnBation  had  come  on  him,  and  looking-glass,  felt  some  qualms  at 
he  left  the  mirror.  Habn  then  plac-  the  Idea  of  sleeping  alone  in  the 
ed  himself  before  the  looking  glass,  room,  directed  Hahn'a  servant.John 
but  saw  nothing  exlraordioary.  Reich,  a  msn  of  about  forty  years 

To  the  tesirmony  of  Habn  ud  of  age,  a  simple  but  courageous 
Kern  was  nuw  added  thai  i>f  Ca[>.  creature,  to  sleep  In  bis  maater'e 
tain  Von  Cornet  and  Lieutenant  bed  during  his  stay.  Krrn  had  al- 
Hagerle  of  the  draf^oon  regiment  of  ready  gone  to  bed,  and  Reich  was 
Hlnuci,  who,  on  their  way  to  join  standing  in  conrersation  with  bim, 
tbe  beaieginfc  corps  of  Korel,  pais-  when  both  of  ilicm  dlaiinctty  saw  a 
ed  hj  the  castle.  Hagerle  aaked  beer-jug,  which  alood  upon  Ibe  table 
leave  to  pass  the  night  Fn  the  room  about  fire  yards  off,  slowly  raise  It- 
alone,  and  Von  Cornet,  Kern,  and  self  from  the  table,  and  begin  to 
Hahn  left  him  there  for  tbst  pur-  dlBChargclteconteDtsintoadriDklne- 
pote.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they  glasswhichBtoodbcBldeit.Thedrlnk- 
left  the  room  ten  mlautes,  when  Ing.glass  was  then,  in  like  manner, 
they  heard  the  Lieutenant  uttering  lilted  from  the  table,  turned  up  as  if 
exclamatlonB  as  if  in  passion,  and  by  some  invisible  person  driuklnr, 
were  able  to  dlBtinguisb  sounds  as  and  ihe  contents  vaniehed,  while 
if  some  person  was  laying  about  him  Reich  eiciaimed,  shuddering,  "Ub, 
wlthasword.  They  hurried  to  the  LordlltiflBwallowlDgitl"  Tbasame 
haunted  apartment;  Hagerle  opened  sound,  as  If  uf  some  one  drinking, 
the  door,  and  told  them  that  be  had  had  been  heard  alto  by  Kern.  Not 
no  sooner  been  left  alone  than  the  a  trace  was  to  be  found  upon  the 
spirit  had  begun  to  pelt  him  with  table  of  any  beer  having  been  spilt, 
pianler,  and  with  the  articles  of  fur-  and  the  glass  replaced  itself  upon 
niture  In  the  apartment,  at  which  be  the  table  as  softly  as  the  jug  had 
bad  lost  patience,  and,  half  in  rage  dune.  Besides  the  indlvidusls  al- 
half  in  terror,  had  drawn  bis  sword,  ready  named,  Hahn  refers  to  the 
and  hewed  away  on  all  sides  like  a  Inspector  Knetsrh  of  Koschentio, 
■nsdman.  The  other  tlicee  deter-  who  on  one  occasion  bHd  spent  a 
mined  to  ren^u  in  the  room,  and  night  in  the  chamber  ainng  with 
accordingly  thf>y  passed  the  remain-  .  ihem,  when  two  table-napkins  rota 
der  uf  the  nigiit  in  company;  the  from  ihe  table,  floated  through  the 
new  vIsitnrB  auentirely  watching  air,  and  took  their  places  again  at 
Hahn  and  Kern,  in  order  to  satlBly  before,  and  when  B  bandBOme  plpe- 
ihemselves  that  this  phantasm agotia  bead  of  porcelain  belonging  to  Kent 
»-Mii0/attribuUbleto  Ihem.  Thia  had  been  lifted  from  the  ubia  ud 
»M  »»oa  put  b«ytmd  a  doubt  The  dnhe4  to  pi«C«a  against  the  wall. 
'"omrra  r^hpd  fff-tf  from  Ihf  tM^,     After  U»rti>«  aswwraX  ■ntoiAV*,  Ab« 


i02  The  Cotton  MM^fiutHre,  atdtke  Faetoty  SjftUm.  Halj, 

of  cotton  coniumed  in  thii  countrj     u  we  ve  not  conatructiDg  a  itatia- 
wa«^  tical    table,    our    per-centagei  ar« 

1812  «i9Mna*lt«i      gi«n  in  round   numben,    without 

\t^  '  29] 68^976   -■     "f«"''<:«   to   fractional   quantitie.. 

or  between  300  and  400  per  cent-     taken  aa  no  more  than  approzima- 
It  trill  of  course  be  underatood,  that,     live  catculationa. 

Of  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  used  up  fn  France  in 
1888,  Bar  .  •  ■  85,609,819  kits, 

the  manufactured  export!  ataud  In  welgbU  and  valuea  thu*  i 

KIU  Fnoa. 

Yarnt,  .  117,185  value    647,818 

Pieeagooda,     .  3,438,742  26,359,315 


On  this  exportation  premiums  were  paid,  in  the  ihspe  of  drawback 
partly,  and  partlj  aa  bounty,  to  (be  extent  «f  1,025,356  franca,  leaving  the 
net  residuum  of  manufactures  shipped,  L.2.'239,0l>0 

The  declared  value  of  British  cottons  exported  in  1833  being  16,459,000 
The  disproportion  exblbita  the  more  adTantageoualy  in  our  farnur,  when 
contrasted  with  the  relative  position  of  the  foreign  trade  of  each  country 
before  the  war  of  the  Revolution : 

1789.  Cottona  exported  from  Great  Britain,  L.1,231,537 

Do.  France,  2I,3BD,000  francs,  or        .  .  .  L84G.5GO 

belug  more  Uian  two-thlrdi  of  the  former,  althou|;;h  for  1633  less  than 
•ne-elghth.  The  comparisuo  from  1612  to  m3:i,BhowB  no  very  Btrikiog 
•Uperiority  of  relative  advancfment  uu  either  side,  although  the  balanre 
inclines  to  that  of  Prance.  The  destruction  of  (he  Custsmbouse  records 
by  fire  leaves  us  without  official  data  for  Its  admeasurement  In  rtal  values ; 
and  indeed  the  quantities  represented  by  the  official  scale  Is,  In  some 
respects,  more  convenient  to  our  purpose.    Thus,  in  the  years 


in  official  values,  measuring  quantitiea, 

1812,  England,  .  .  Ul6,517,690 

1833,  .  .  46,33,7210 

Tlie  ratio  of  comparative  increase  being  as  stated  In  favour  of  France. 
It  would  appear  still  more  so  were  the  respective  data  rendered  Into  real 
values,  the  exported  amounts  on  which  might  be  found  conaldeTably  to 
transcend  the  proportions  thus  established.     It  would,  however,  without 
adequate  pra6t,  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  this  paper  to  verify  the  fact 
by  the  requisite  calculations.     It  may  perhaps  be  accountad  for  on  the 
sround  that  the  weight  of  French  exportation,  and  especially  by  her  land 
frontier,  consists  of  the  finer  and  more  expensive  fabrlca,  a  presumption 
apparently,  home  out  by  the  returns.    Thus,  in 
1888,  Printed  or  costly  fabrics,  singularly  enough  head- 
ed &TU  et  imprimii,  enter  for  ...  1,263,122  kill. 
White  and  grey  goods  {loiktpereaUt  ttcaticoti,  icrut  el  blanct),  346,873 
Yarns  (the  leut  costly  article),                       .  117,785 

The  reverse  results  displayed  by  the  table  of  English  exports  is  suffi- 
dendy  explanatory  of  the  differential  excess  of  the  Frencb  exported  valuea 
idluded  to.  or  146,191,762  Iba.  of  cotton  ahipped  in  tlie  itateof  yarqi  tad 
iMMauActund  goodt,  according  to  Mr  Bum,  m 


lOS  Tie  Cofttm  Maxyfaeture,  and  tke  Fadoiy  Syitem.  [lulf, 
Tbe  DeputaUon  or  the  Hftut  Rhln,  here  rapidly  disappearing.  In  such 
hoirever,  carry  tbe  number  from  locatioot  the  work  h  neither  to 
350,000  to  400,000,  which  It  pro-  iteadilf  adhered  to,  nor  bo  produc- 
bablf  nearer  tbe  truth.  But  in  Mul-  tire  in  quabtitf  for  tbe  giren  time  ; 
hauien  the  wea?eri  weave  In  loom-  because  the  wearer  li,  beiidee,  par- 
shops,  tubject  to  regulated  hour*,  tlalljengagedln  tbe  labours  of  bus- 
and  an  unvarjing  round  of  labour,  banarr  and  tbe  vintage,  which  at 
They  therefore  turn  off  with  a  cer-  certain  seasona  absorb  ^1  hla  care 
tain  degree  of  exactitude  a  given  and  Industry.    For  these  reaaoBS,  it 

Quantity  of   worlc  weeldy.     It   la  is  easy  to  credit  that  tbe  number  of 

ir   different    in  tbe   country  die-  cotton  wearers    In  France,  where 

tticta  of  Alaace,  as  also  in  moat  power  looms  do  not  appear  to  exist 

other  parte  of  France,  where  the  to  any  conbiderable  extent,  and  no 

weavers  c«rry  home  the  warp  and  oollon  is  exported  in  the  shape  of 

weft,  delivered  to  them  by  the  ma-  yarn,  will  not  fall  very  far  abort  of 

nufacturer  in  town,  or  served  out  400,000.    The  weightof  cotton  yam 

at  what  is  here,  we  believe,  termed  manufactured  into  piece  goods  was, 

a  "  putting  out  place,"  In  villages  for  Great  Britain    In  IS33,  say  in 

which  serve  as  the  cenlrea  of  teat-  round  numbers  about  1S3,000,000 

tared  districts.     This  custom,  aince  lbs.  To  work  up  which  required,  ac- 

tbe  Factory  System   has  been  ex-  cording  to  Mr  Balnea,— 
tended  to  power-loom  weaving,  is 

Power  loom*,          ....          100,000 
Hand  looma,             ....           250,000 
Total, SaO,000 

Of  power  loom  wciTflra  (our  own  eitimate)  60,000 
Hand  loom,  ....  !25O,DO0 
Total, . —  UO.OOO 

Iq  France  tb«  manufacture  Into  tiiiuet  of  34,000,000  ktlommei  of  cot- 
Ion  (tbe  export  In  the  form  of  twist  ws  htve  shown  to  be  tbo  merest 
trifle)— 

In  round  numbers  aiy  .  78,000,000  lbs. 

Occupies        .  .  .  270,000  looms, 

And  say         .  .  .  375.000  weavers. 

Tbe  difference  of  labour  perform-  at  75  ceDt^  equal  to  about  seven- 
ed  more  by  the  English  band  wea-  pence  halfpenny  per  day,  or  three 
ver  than  the  French  will,  from  the  shtilings  and  nlnepence  a-weck. 
facta  we  bare  enumerated,  as  well  aa  Selecting  from  the  immeuHe  variety 
from  the  more  confirmed  habits  of  of  fabrics  for  a  dlscrimiaaUng  clae. 
industry  of  the  former,  not  average  sification,  of  which  theeyeof  aprac- 
lcas,  it  issuppoeed,  tbau'J5percent.  tlaed  manufacturer  Is  aloue  quali- 
The  power  looms,  in  addiiion,  are  fied,  tbe  article  of  calico,  which,  in 
causes  suSicient  to  balance  the  ex-  both  countries,  indeed  in  all,  may 
traordinary  excess  apparent  in  the  be  regarded  aa  tlie  great  staple  of 
Immense  quantity  of  workmanship  loom  production,  the  calculation  of 
performed  In  (his  country.  tbe  same  eminent  fabricanl  led  him 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  Insti-  (we  are  speaking  all  along  of  1833, 
tute  a  comparison  of  weavers'  wages  for  which  alone  we  possess  French 
and  pi  Ices  of  piece  goods  here  and  official  data)  to  estimate  tbe  mar- 
In  France ;  but,  for  the  Information  ketable  value  of  the  same  kind  of 
of  our  manufacturing  friends.  It  may  doth,  that  iv,  of  a  three-fourth  call- 
be  briefly  stated,  that  H.  NIc.  Ktech-  GO,  75  picks  (poriSiri)  to  an  Inch, 
Dnaveragea  the  whole  of  the  former  quality  corifo,  thus:— 

In  Alsace,  at  S3  cent*  the  aun^— or  a  fraction  leas  than     S  Jd. 
Mancbeater,  32    id.  ...  . 

Swltserland,  19    Id.         ...         .  9d. 
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The  aune  is  equal  to  d  feet  11^ 
indiea»  Eofflish;  the  customary 
length  of  piece,  or  coupe^  in  Swit* 
zeruindy  it  56  aunes,  in  Alsace  34, 
and  at  Manchester  24.  It  is  diffi- 
cult,  upon  the  giren  data,  to  recon- 
cile this  admeasurement  with  any 
description  of  Lancashire  calicoes 
that  we  are  in  the  least  familiar  with. 
The  description  seems  to  approxi- 
mate the  nearest  to  what  is  called  a 
I  Blackhurn  74,  although  it  does 'not 
correspond  exactly  either  in  length 
or  hreadth  with  the  French  reduced 
into  English  measure.  Assuming 
this,  however,  to  be  the  fact,  the 
above  price  is  equal  to  five  shilliogs 
and  twopence  for  the  piece  of  28 
yards  at  Mulhausen  and  Maochester 
equally.  This  would  establish  an 
equality  in  the  value  and  in  the 
economy  of  production  not  over 
grateful  to  the  ears  of  our  manu* 
facturers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  M.  N.  Ksecblin  stands 
accused  on  fair  grounds  of  rather 
overstating  the  progress  and  actual 
state  of  his  own  branch  of  industry ; 
and  also  that  the  comparison  is  ap- 
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plicable  to  the  inferior  fabrics  of 
cloth  only,  such  as  are  Icnown,  we 
believe,  as  seconds  and  thirds,  and 
woven  by  hand ;  for  as  power  looms 
are  not  common  in  France,  so  the  best 
descriptions  of  power  loom  print- 
ing cloth  could  scarcely  be  matched 
there  atanytrifliog  difference  of  pric«. 
We  offer  these  observations,  however, 
with  the  diffidence  always  becoming 
in  those  who  presume  to  hazird 
opinions  upon  subjects  requiring 
above  all  the  practised  hands  of 
practical  men.  M.  Henry  Barbet  of 
Rouen,  himself  a  manufacturer,  dls- 
afl[rees  widely  with  M.  N.  Keechlin. 
He  rates  the  difference  of  price  be- 
tween France  and  England  upon  a 
piece  of  calico  as  ranging  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent.  The  following 
calculation!!,  he  acquaints  the  Com- 
mission before  which  he  was  exa- 
mined, are  founded  upon  lengths, 
breadths,  and  qualities  identical  for 
the  two  couutiies,  reduced  into 
francs  and  French  measures,  and 
verified  by  samples  procured  from 
this  country:— 


In  England,  88  picks  to  the  inch,  35  inches  broad, 

la  France,  id.  id. 

In  England,  35  inches  broad  (first  quality,  we  presume, 

though  omitted  to  be  stated),  • 

In  France,  id.  . 


Fr.  Cents. 

0    64Athe  aune. 
0    93' 


0 
1 


73i 
0 


The  discrepancy  betwixt  this  esti- 
mate and  that  of  M.  Kaechlin  is  re- 
markable. It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  each  relates  to  a  dis- 
tinct description  of  fabric.  That 
of  M.  Barbet  being  of  a  higher  qua< 
lity,  and  more  costly  make,  would 
naturally  tend  to  increase  the  dis- 
proportion of  cost,  because  here  the 
machinery  of  England  would  bring 
its  indisputable  cheapening  powers 
into  play.  The  truth  will  probably 
lie  between  the  contending  state- 
ments. The  power- looms  in  all 
France,  if  estimated  by  those  of  Al- 
sace in  1833,  would  be  as  one 
in  twenty  of  the  total  number  of 
looms,  thus : — 

In  Alsace,  from 5 8  to  60,000  Looms. 
Of  which,        .         3,000  Power  id. 

It  is  notorious,  we  believe,  that 
Mulhausen  alone  contains  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  any  other 


town  or  district  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  united  empire  they  entered, 
at  the  same  period,  for  two-seveulhs 
of  the  total  number  of  looms,  and 
were  equal  to  two- fifths  of  the  hand- 
looms. 

In  the  article  of  cotton  printed 
goods  the  exceeding  superiority  of 
the  British  printer  in  the  more  com- 
mon qualities,  whether  as  respects 
excellence  of  execution  or  economy 
of  price,  is  deposed  to  equally  by 
i\I.  N.  Kiechlio,  and  all  the  other 
French  traders.  The  explanations 
assigned  show  them  to  be  perfectly 
aware  of  the  true  causes  of  their 
inability  to  support  a  competition 
with  us  in  foreign  markets.  Those 
descriptions  of  fabrics  are  usually 
finished  here  in  vast  masses,  for 
which  machine  engraving,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  so  greatly  per- 
fected, affords  the  most  extensive 
facilities.  The  bolder  spirit  of  en« 
terprise;   the  existence  of  capital 
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Waqu. 

Ft  C<ntt.  D. 

Uean  dally  wtgei  of  ipiDnen,  plecen,&e.  per  bead,  I    80    ot  13 
OF  weaver*,        .             .                 .               .          0    75    or      Ji 

The  wsgeiof  aiiiBiiiplDMrpfrda7,rugliigfroml    23    to  3  (tbiicb. 

Women  splnnen,  .  .  ,         0    7Ji    to  2  do. 

CblldreD,  .  .  .  .         0    40    to  0    60ceaU 

Other  work  people,  .  .  ,  1      0    to  2      0 

Weavera  from,  .  .  .         0    60    to  1    25 

Fine  do.  .  .  .  1     25    to  3      0 

Children,  .  .  .  .  0    25    to  0    60 

Calico  printers  In  Aiaace,  .  .  1     25    to  3      0 

Engravers,  .  .  .  1    £0    to  5      0 

Praters  (macbine)  at  Rouen.  .  .  6      9    to  B      0 

Rpntreura  do.  .  .  3      0    to  5      0 

The  dali7  duration  of  labour  throughout  France  appears  to  be  ihiiken 

Via  cannot  ditcbarKa    ouraelrea     elngln?  lolemDilj  of  tone  for  which 


falrljr  of  the  subject  of  the  French 
cotton  msQuFacture,  without  nolle- 
inf;  the  bitterneBS  of  feeling  exhibit- 
ed in  their  constant  referencer   '~ 


ill  cfer  lire  in  the  memory  iif 
ftll  who  have  bad  ilie  good  fortune 
once  to  hear  him,  behold  ibe  com- 
mission Is  broken  up,  when  the  fsTce 


England  br  the  manufacturerB.    On  bad  been  spun  out  to  the  diraeosinus 

the  face  of  ever;  page  of  the  docu-  of  a  tragedy,  vriihout  one  jut  of  per- 

ments  connected  with  the  recent  en-  formance  uf  all  the  magnlticent  pro- 

Sulries  In  that  country  are  to  be  mises  we  bad  been  so  lavishly  ca- 

>und  proofs  of  the  persuasion  that  joled  with  for  three  years  that  they 


Great  Britain,  for  her 
objects,  waB  endeavouring  to  dra- 
goon Franco  into  a  commercial 
treaty,  and  to  found  her  exclusive 

firosperity  on  the  ruins  of  French 
Dduetry.  The  irritation  is  pardon- 
able, because  on  our  side  it  has  been 
unwisely  provoked.  No  traces  of 
this  unfriendly  spirit  were  visible 
before  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mercial commission,  which,  on  the 
part  of  Dr  Bowring,  who  first  lma< 
glned  it,  was  no  better  than  a  plau- 
eible  scheme  projected 


formed  the  great  staple  of  Mr  Thom- 
son's speeches — all  resolved  them- 
seiveB  into  the  ludicrous  repetition 
of  the  partiiriKnt  monies,  nnscifiir 
ridiciilum  mm.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  worst ;  the  commission  left 
its  sting  behind  in  France  {  the  na- 
tional commercial  jealousy,  long 
quiescent,  an'H  silently  disappearing, 
was  re-awakened  and  aroused  ioto 
ati  Its  pribtlne  vehemence,  of  which 
the  outbreaks  lie  before  us  In  almost 
every  Una  of  the  French  enq«e(e. 
Long  before  (he  mission  of  Meesre 
i  to  tollow  the  financial  Vitliera  and  Bowring,  the  merrhanta 
enquiry  job,  then  on  the  eve  of  turn-  of  Bourdeaux  and  Lyons  had  been 
ing  out  so  miserable  an  abortion,  demanding  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
Monsieur  lo  Poulet  Thomson  Bcced-  ChamberB  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
ed  to  it  with  a  view,  at  the  public  by  which  the  probibiilouB  and  dutlee 
charge,  to  disembarrass  himself  of  on  BritlshmanufactureBand  produce 
an  Importunate  crony,  and  the  pro-  should  be  lowered  or  abolished,  so 
position,  which  to  Dr  Bowring  was  as  to  encourage  the  consumption 
an  affair  of  salary  only,  was  acceded  here  of  French  silks  and  wines.  An 
to  by  the  Government  of  Louia  enlightened  poliry  would' hare  look- 
Philippe,  then  newly  established,  ed  on,  and  left  contendlnf;  int 
and  trembling  in  llie  balance,  as  a     to  have  adjusted    tbemselve 


bait  with  which  to  lure  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  steadfast  and  thorough- 
going support  of  the  new  dynasty, 

with    the   arriire    jiensce    always    of 

atavlng  off  cooclustonB.  The  tuse 
succeeded ;  for  after  all  Mr  Thorn- 
eon's  significant  Bbrugs  and  quasi- 
ofGcial  aasurances,  delivered  to  Ibe 
CoramoDa'  House  with  that  psalm- 


departments  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
GIronde  had  made  out  a  strong  case, 
and  were  rapidly  enlisting  public 
opinion  in  ihi-ir  favour  against  the 
monopoly  of  Normandy,  Alf  ace,  and 
the  Ardennes,  which  Dr  Bowring 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  on  bla 
re-entry  Into  Perls  In  1630.  He  saw 
It,  indeed,  but  acented  do  more  In  U 
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ctutchei.  Some  there  uo  who  theu  by  a  parish  in  Loodan  to  one  manu- 
figured  In  the  diagrvceful  outcry,  facturer,  had  been  traDsferred  to 
who  have  pasaed  to  thetr  last  ao  aQother,aDdhad  been  found  bjaume 
counti — may  that  peace,  we  eaj,  be  beueTolent  penoD*  in  a  state  of  ab' 
with  the  aahe«  of  the  dead,  which,  tolutt  famine.  Another  case,  more 
when  living,  tfaey  lought  to  den;  to  horrible,  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
the  tender  uf  age  and  tbAgulteleis  of  while  oD  a  committee  up-Htaire: 
heart  We  can  never  with  life  looBe  that,  not  many  jeare  ago,  aa  agree- 
Ihe  recollection,  hotrefer,  of  acenes  ment  had  been  made  between  k 
■uch  u  never,  until  these  daja  of  London  parUh  and  a  Lancashire 
reform,  had  dlahonoured  a  commit-  manufacturer,  by  which  It  was  bII< 
tee-room  of  the  national  aasemblj.  pulated  that  with  every  twenty  totmd 
The  name  of  Phlliipe  rouat  erer  children,  one  idiot  abould  be  ta- 
■tinic  la  the  nostrils  of  times  present    ken ! " 

and  to  come,  as  chief  tn  the  barba-  The  act  of  1619  spread  lie  mantle 
rous  cruaadeagalnat  the  rights  of  the  over  the  Infant  workers  In  coitOB 
poor  tn  Parliament;  and  even  Sir  factories  only ;  the  seaTcbing  eye  of 
George  may  fail  to  6nd  consoladon  the  late  Mr  Sadler  detected,  and  bis 
In  the  peerage  be  has  long  been  so  unwearied  labour  laid  bare,  the  ap- 
■lavlshly  bunting,  for  the  unmanly  palling  horrors  perpetrated  In  the 
contumely  and  outrageous  abuse,  woollen  and  linen  factories.  He  pro- 
With  which,  under  favour  of  his  ■»•  poied,  being  then  a  member  of  the 
natorial  privilege,  he  did  not  scruple  legUiature,  as  the  direct  and  simple 
to  Insult  the  grey  halra  and  mock  the  remedy  for  all  ills,  that  every  apeciea 
tpotleas  character — the  Chriatlan  be-  of  manufacture  should  be  subjected 
lievolence— the  truly  pfailantbropic  to  the  operation  of  the  same  law, 
labours  of  the  late  Hr  Nathaniel  and  at  a  later  period  that  that  law 
Gould,  when  examined  as  a  volun-  sbould  limit  ihe  hours  of  labour  to 
tary  witness,  and  the  chief  leader  ten.  We  all  know,  for  it  Is  but  of 
in  the  glorious  cause,  before  the  yesterday,  how  this  ereat  and  good 
committee  of  1616— a  man  who,  man  was  persecutetl,  ay,  to  death, 
measured  by  wealth  alone,  the  only  for  be  fell  a  martyr  in  the  cause,  for 
standard  which,  to  a  man  of  Sir  the  bare  mentlonof  so  philanthropic 
George's  mental  vision.  Is  unerring,  a  reform.  The  preamble  of  his  case 
was  his  equal,  vast  aa  are  hia  accu-  was  declared  not  proven,  and  be  was 
tnuiations  under  the  Factory  ays-  challenged  to  a  committee.  Reluc- 
Cem ;  but  how  Infinitely  his  superior,  tantly  forced  to  accept,  because  he 
when  estimated  by  the  qualities  of  would  hare  spared  the  exposure  of 
mind  that  adorn,  and  the  charities  of  fellow.tradere — the  exposure  too  of 
the  heart  that  elevate  man  Into  the  his  own  amiable  weakness  of 
veriiable  and  reflected  im^e  of  his  neighbourly  brotherhood,  whichled 
creator.  him  to  cast  a  veil  over  past  enorml- 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  tle%  whilst  he  provided  a  sure  pre- 
committee,  and  the  act  passed  tn  ventive  against  their  occurrence  In 
1B19,  that  the  late  Mr  Homer  made  future;  the  committee  was  sum- 
the  following  observations  with  re-  moned,  and  he  proved  his  case 
■pect  to  factory  apprentices ; —  alronger  by  one  thousand  times,  than 

"  These  children  were  ollcn  sent  h«  had  chosen  to  state  IL  Being,  to 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  miles  the  disgrace  of  Leeds,  and  to  the 
from  their  place  of  birth,  separated  misfortune  of  the  people  of  all  Eog- 
for  life  from  all  relations,  and  de-  land,  excluded  from  tne  reform  Par- 
prlved  of  the  ^d  which  even  In  their  liament  of  1833,  Lord  Ashley  suc- 
deatitute  situation  they  might  derive  ceeded  him  tn  the  noble  and  affect- 
from  friends.  It  had  been  known  Ing  office  of  champion  of  the  poor — 
thatwlihabankrnpt's  effects,  agang,  the  mantle  of  the  absent  philanthro- 
if  he  might  use  uie  term,  of  these  pistcouldnotbavefallenuponshoul- 
chlidrenbadbeenputuptosale,  and  ders  moT«  worthily  and  gracefully 
were  advertised  publicly,  aa  a  part  becoming  It.  HJa  urgency  became 
of  the  properly.  A  most  atrocious  so  oppressive  to  the  callous  govern- 
instance  had  come  before  the  King's  ment  of  that,  aa  of  the  present  day. 
Bench  two  yeare  ago.  In  which  a  tliattorldthemselvesofthereproach 
aumber  of  thwe  boys,  apprenticed    wUcb  his  pretence  in  the  Howe  ne> 
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Ter  fuled  to  conrey  to  them,  re- 
coune  was  had  to  the  miserable  de- 
Tlce  of  scouting  all  the  evidence 
giren  before  Mr  Sadler's  committee 
as  ex  parte ;  the  master  spinners  had 
not,  it  vraa  asserted,  been  heard,  and 
ultimately,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  hunt  for  more  testimony. 
Tlie  animus  in  which  that  commis- 
sion was  suggested,  is  the  best  key 
to  the  characters  selected  to  com- 
pose it,  and  the  secret  or  understood 
Instructions  under  which  the  mem- 
bers were  expected  to  report.  We 
shall  say  no  more  of  them  than  that 
certain  briefless  and  unknown  bar- 
risters, with  some  penny-a-llne  po- 
lice reporters  were  for  the  most 
part  the  class  chosen  to  enquire  into 
the  grievances  of  his  Majesty's  sub« 
jects.  Their  progress  was  such  as 
miffht  have  been  anticipated.  It  was 
no  l>etter  than  a  species  of  ambula* 
tory  inquisition,  by  which  the  wit- 
nesses tur  the  poor,  generally  from 
among  the  poor  themselves,  were 
racked,  and  tortured,  and  browbeat 
In  the  morninfl^,  after  which  the  fa- 
miliars retired  to  luxuriate  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  with  the  rich 
oppressors.  Through  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  fac- 
tory children,  however,  the  Iniqui- 
tous project  was  partially  foiled,  for 
evidence  was  forced  on  them  in  a 
mass  so  overwhelming,  that  however 
it  might  be  mangled  and  abridged, 
it  could  not  be  entirely  shut  out. 
Foiled  in  the  nefarious  purposes  of 
their  mission,  the  commissioners 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  contri- 
bute a  report,  which  so  far  from  Inva- 
lidating, only  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  horrors  recorded  by  the  commit- 
tee of  Mr  Sadler.  To  deal  justly 
however,  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
some  honourable  men  were  joined  in 
this  commission  who  nobly  disdained 
to  ally  themselves  with  its  sinister 
objects.  Scandalized  at  the  gross 
partiality  apparent  in  the  official  re- 
port of  the  garbled  evidence,  Mr 
Stuart,  one  of  these  conscientious 
men,  publicly  accused  it  and  con- 
victed its  framers  of  the  suppressio 
veri.  We  extract  from  Mr  Fielden*8 
recent  pamphlet*  the  spirited  sketch 
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of  the  unequalled  atrocity  laid  to 
their  charge  by  .Mr  Stuart. 

In  a  letter  to  the  secretary,  dated 
dd  August,  1698,  he  accuses   the 
board  of  having  puffed  their  dolnga 
In  the  public  journals;  of  having,  m 
the  printed  report  of  evidence,  sup- 
pressed no  less  than  2000  or  9000 
answers  to  queries  upon  the  very  mai* 
ter  wherein  the  government  has  made  0$ 
blunder,  namely,  the  ** relays**  of  chil* 
dren,  and  that,  as  to  this  matter,  the 
••  report "  is  "  no  more  the  report  of 
the  twelve  persons  appointed  to  tee 
things  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to 
report  their  observations  on  them, 
than  of  any  twelve  gentlemen  whom 
one  may  chance  to  meet  In  St  PauFa 
Churchyard."    He  says  also,  **  You 
have  omitted  all  notice  of  the  masa 
of  evidence  both  In  Scotland  and  in 
Lancashire  unfavourable  to  your  own 
views;**  and  he  goes  on  to  specify 
some  very  important  evidence  whi^ 
they  wholly  suppressed,  in  these 
words:— ''1  therefore    once    more 
ask  you,  to  what  part  of  your  report 
I  am  to  look  for  any  notice  of  the 
evidence,  respecting  the  most  dan- 
gerous  employments,  wet  flax  spin^ 
ning  and  web  dressing,  to  which  cbil" 
dren  In  factories  are  subjected,  aa 
communicated  to  you  by  Sir  David 
Barry,  Mr  Mackintosh^  and  mys^f, 
and  also  contained  In  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Mr  Sadler's  Bill. 
I  maintain,  that  if  we  had  sent  you 
no  other  Information  than  that  which 
describes  and  proves  the  noxious  nam 
lure  of  those  emjihyments  to  the  human 
constitution t   and  suggests    the  remedy, 
that  the  infonnatioii  was  not  acquired  at 
too  high  a  price  by  the  expense  of  the 
Cammssi oners  sent  to  Scotland,   Yet  on 
this  interesting  subject  you  have  hi- 
th<*rto  in  your  reports  and  correa- 
pondence  preserved  inviolable   si^ 
lence." 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  thete 
men,  who,  nevertheless,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  made  an  affected 
display  of  the  nicest  sensibilities; 
they  outheroded  Herod  with  a  pa* 
rade  of  puling  sensibilities,  and  in 
the  race  of  humanity  sought  to  dis- 
tance Mr  Sadler  and  Lord  Ashley 
themsel  ves.    The  notable  discovery 
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HappUjT,  notwithstandiDg  this 
treachery,  unparalleled  for  its  base- 
ness, we  repeat  Mr  Thomson  aban- 
doned his  offspring  on  a  demonstra- 
tion of  public  indignation,  so  decided 
in,  but  more  beyond,  the  walls  of  the 
legislature ;  let  us  hope  the  flagiti- 
ous attempt  will  be  remembered 
against  him  when  next  Manchester 
is  favoured  with  another  occasion 
for  selecting  representatives  sym- 
pathizing more  truly  with  the  ac- 
knowledged humanity  which  has 
ever  distinguished  the  vast  majority 
of  its  wealthy  and  industrious  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  foul  blot  upon  its 
reputation  to  be  libelled  in  the  Com- 
mons' House  by  two  advocates  of 
the  unchristian  and  revolting  prac- 
tice of  infant  slavery.  The  stain 
must  be  washed  away,  or  it  will  be 
looked  on  as  fitted  rather  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  than 
of  the  most  civilized  and  mighty 
nation  of  the  earth.  The  mieerable 
intrigue  of  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  for 
coating  over  his  late  abortive  enter- 
prise for  reforging  the  sundered 
bonds  of  the  factory  cbild»  and  for 
currying  popularity  by  the  ostenta- 
tious endeavour  to  induce  their 
Ruyal  Highnesses  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  to 
accept  the  invitation  and  honour  the 
town  with  their  presence  at  the 
grand  musical  festival  of  the  year, 
will  serve  rather  to  exasperate  the 
sense  of  insult  and  injury,  than  to 
bury  in  oblivion  his  defeated  crusade 
against  the  dearest  charities  of  life, 
and  the  most  affecting  claimants 
upon  the  affections  of  man.  Should 
the  illustrious  ladies  condescend  to 
visit  the  town,  we  trust  that  Mr 
Condy,  and  their  other  warm-  hearted 
advocates,  will  be  able  to  arrange  a 


numerous  deputation  of  the  little 
victims  destined  so  late  to  the  de« 
cimating  mercies  of  political  econo- 
my, that  they  may  liBp  their  own 
cause,  and  plead,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  die 
high-born  and  beauteous  represen- 
tative of  the  future  majesty  of  the 
British  empire,  for  the  august  pro- 
tection of  her  whose  faithtul,  devo- 
ted subjects  they  will  one  day  be- 
come. Not  even  the  interested 
energies  of  Mr  Dyer,*  the  American 
gentleman  who  first  brought  forward 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  for 
Manchester,  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
to  stand  him  stead  on  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

The  present  law  for  regulating 
infant  factory  labour  is  confessedly 
imperfect,  and  cannot,  we  are  satis- 
fied, be  made  practically  to  work 
well.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
duly  enforced,  which  confessedly  It 
never  has  been,  in  order  that  the  de- 
cisive conviction  of  its  inapplicabi- 
lity should  lead  to  that  desirable 
approximation  of  opinion,  which 
should  influence  mill-owners  to  com« 
bine  with  the  protectors  of  factory 
children  and  the  adult  operatives  for 
obtaining  the  enactment  of  a  decla- 
ratory measure  by  which  one  rule 
for  the  hours  of  toil  should  be  uni- 
formly decreed  for  all.  As  certain 
parts  of  the  operations  of  manufac- 
ture  must  necessarily  be  carried  on 
by  children,  it  is  clear  that  if  their 
labour  be  restricted,  as  by  the  bill 
it  now  is,  to  eight  hours,  the  adult 
workman  must  be  disabled  from 
continuing  his  branch  for  twelve  or 
beyond  the  eight  hours.  The  sy8« 
tem  of  "  relays"  of  children — a  term 
of  political  economy,  by  which  hu- 


*  Our  American  bretbrm  are  a  shrewd  race,  and  rarely  known  to  labour  In  aoy 
caaae  withoat  an  eye  to  buiiness.  It  has  been  slated,  we  believe,  and,  though  at 
first  denied,  subsequently  admitted.  In  a  letter  we  have  beard  of,  that  Mr  Dyer,  ^ho 
is  an  extensive  machine  maker,  bad  found  sufficient  favour  at  tbe  Board  of  Trade 
to  be  able  to  procure  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  prohibited  machinery.  We 
further  learn,  that  the  intimacy  between  the  President  of  that  Board  and  Mr  Dyer 
(who  is  a  wealthy  man)  has  been  so  far  improved,  that  it  has  led  to  a  connexion  of 
parinerabip  between  tbe  latter  and  the  respectable  house  of  business  of  which  the 
former  was  once  a  member,  for  the  establishment  of  a  machine  manufactory  in  some 
part  of  Rusaia.  We  give  the  report  as  we  have  it,  without  vouching  for  its  aoca- 
rsey.  We  should  like  to  see  a  return  of  licenses  granted  by  the  Trade  Board  since 
iu  present  chief  has  figured  there.  Why,  as  in  a  former  article  we  asked,  does  no 
meoaber  move  for  it  ?  It  would  doubtless  be  a  curious  reootd  ol  ^sXx\s)\\VEix%sA^!\a(- 
Intcrsstedncss  on  tbe  opp  $ld9^  und  gratitude  on  the  other. 
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ninltj  !■   degndlnglf   uBimilated  real  are  proaUate.  At  present,  eTerjr 

with  the  brute  creation— does  not  improTemenl  in  machinnrjr  tends, 

ippear  capable  of  execmioii.    The  and  bai  invariablf  teoded,  to  the 

aule  or  water  frame  must  atop,  tf  excluiloo,  more  and  more,  of   the 

the  plecer  he  withdrawn.    The  pre-  adult  band*  from  operationa  which 

■ent  hill,  with  all  iti  imperfecUona,  formerly  could  only  be  managed  by 

Iw  It  ohuTTed,  i*  not  the  produc-  them,  but  now  can  be  equallr  well 

tion  of  the  friends  of  the  factory  attended  to,  aad  at  a  much  lower  rate 

child,  butof  the  miniiterB,  and  wan-  of  wage*,  \>f  children.    The  reiult 

tonly  at  wickedly  contrWed  to  de-  tbreatenB  to  be  their  enUre  exclu- 

feat  the  humane  ai  wUe  almi  of  the  alon  from  manufacturea,  an  event 

former  ;    fortunately  the  achemera  that  may  occur  in  a  few  yean,  from 

bad  been  caught  with    nieahea  of  the  accf  leraud  ratio  In  which  popu- 

tbelr  own  net    It  haa  alwaya  been  laUon  advance*  through  a  proeper- 

Inalated  upon,  and  irreajidbly  de-  ou*  atste  of  trade,  and  accompanied 

monatrated  by  Lord  Aihley  and  bia  a*  that  ia  wiLh  the  Inven^on  ot  more 

eolleaguea  in  the  holy  undertaking,  finlahed    mtchinea  for   simplifying 

tbM  an  enactment,  fixing  ten  houra  the  proceMcs  of  skilled  labour.sucb 

M  the  maximum  of  labour  fur  all,  a*  the  aelf-actlne  mule  of  De  Jongh 

adult  and  infant,  could  alone  remedy  and   Roberta,    ft  were  better  the 

the  tardily  admitted  abuses  of  the  full.grownworkmen  should  be  more 

factory  system,  with  a  due  renird  exclutiTelreDgaged,eTenatadepla- 

and  conciliation  of  the  msterlaT  in-  rable,  but  we  hope  unnecessary  rate 

terestsof  both  master  and  operative,  of  reduced  rem unersiiun,  than  that 

It  Is  ^ratifying  to  know  the  pri^resa  this  great  nation  should  he  indebted 

which  this  truth  has  made  among  to  the  overburdened  energies  of  the 

the  master  mlll-owoera.    On  occa-  Infant  race  only  for  ita  wealth  aod 

aioB  of  the  discusslona  of  the  ques-  industrial  greatness, 
tion  in  1033,  thai  noble  Lord  could        Of  all  the  objectiona  once  urged 

BOt  find  more  than  some  half  dozen  against  regulating  tbe  hours  of  !&• 

manufacturers  to  partake  his  views ;  hour,  one  only  1*  now  ventured  to 

BOW  we  learn  that  upwards  of  two  he  breathed,  and  that  la  the  Imml- 

hundred  have  rallied  around  and  be-  nent  peril  we  stand  in  of  foreisn 

■ought  blm  to  persevere  for  the  at-  competition.     We  are  not  of  ibe 

talnmentof  a  ten  hours'  bill.     Mr  number  of  those  who  are  disposed 

Ptelden,  ever  foremost  la  deeds  to  to  undervalue  the  force  of  tbe  ap- 

redeem  his  words,  hss  forsome  time  peal  on  that  score ;  but  of  the  value 

paat  placed  his  own  extensive  workis  of  this  argument,  so  far  as  France, 

under  the  ten  hours'  plan,  and,  with  our  greatest  manufacturing  rival,  is 

•U  the  satisfaction  ot  a  heart  over-  concerned,  we  have  furnished  an 

flowing  with  benevolence,  and  com-  array  of  data,  In  tbe  commencement 

Saceotly  rejoicing  over  good  per-  of  this  article,  the  Inference*  and 

rmed,  be  declares  that  it  works  comparisons  uiaing  out  of  which 

well ;  although  bis  interests  may  par-  fall  more  within  tbe  province  of  our 

tialiy  suffer,  whilst  his  netghbouTS  practical  manufacturing  friends  than 

are  getting  twelve  hours  of  work  at  our  own,  and  to  them  we  may  safely 

tbe  same  price  that  he  pays  for  ten.  abandon  the  task.    The  fact  Is,  how- 

For  our  own  parts,  we  should  pre-  ever,  that  it  ia  home  and  not  foreign 

fer  to  see  tbe  ten  hours'  law  accom-  competition  that  lies  at  the  root  of 

panied  with  a  clause  restrictive  also  tbe  question.     We  are,  with  all  our 

ef  the  Bgea  of  children — that  before  might,  over-producing,  from  »hich 

their  full  age  of  fourteen,  their  em-  arises  the  necessity  of  undersellhig, 

nloyment  In  mills  should  be  abso-  not  foreigners,  but  each  other.    The 

lutely  interdicted.  Time  would  then  differencee  of  sale  price  are  screwed 

be  afforded  for  the  better  developa-  either  out  of  wages,  or,  what  ia  equi- 

aeat  of  tbe  powers  of  body— of  the  vaient,  the  substitution  of  the  chesp- 

pbjalcaleneFriea—nndfor  educating  er  Infant  for  the  higher-priced  adult 

tbe  mind.     We  are  no  advocatei  labour.      Mr  Fieldea    provides  ue 

fer  compulsory  schooling  after  tea  with  a  proof  in  point  of  the  baneful 

beura  of  toil  and  exhaustion— the  effects  of  "home  competition,  a*  re- 

nentai  faenltiee  can  hardly  be  bnoy-  fleeted  from  our    traffic  with  the 

Mat  mad  rigorous,  when  the  corpo-  United  States. 
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iMtergentlenaaD  la  particular  baa  dlt-  aoce  for  «aj  moderate  term  of  life, 
tinguiihed  bimBelf  discredltablj  \tj  Id  fact,  hawever,  the  greater  part  of 
bla  advocac;  of  infant  liaTerj,  and  the  atrocities  of  late  f  ears  will  be 
the  igDOrant  rancour  of  hia  atiaclii  found  in  the  woollen  and  linen  dis- 
vpoa  its  opponenta.  trlcta  of  Yoikihire,  to  which  the 
His  publication,  now  l>efore  ua,  provtaionsofUieactsprocuredbjthe 
comprises  Ibe  history  of  a  tour  in  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  John 
the  rnHQufacturiog  districts  in  the  Hobhouse  were  not  extended;  tbe 
summer  and  autumn  of  1834,  from  cotton  factories  had  long  been  great* 
which  we  gather  that  he  Tlsltcd  oulf  I;  improved  under  their  operation, 
aome  large,  wealthy,  end  well-con-  We  have  said  that  the  present  law, 
ducted  establiabments.  In  Lanca-  whilst  unrepealed,  should  be  strictly 
ehlre  principally,  and  upon  their  ap-  enforced,  and  so  we  are  assured  it 
pearance  and  management  alone  Is  to  be  for  tbe  future — for  the  past 
tounds-all  his  deductions.  Nothing  It  has  been  shamefully  unattended 
could  be  more  unfair,  and,  as  we  be-  to.  To  show  the  nature  and  extent 
I  ieve,  designedly  so;  the  works  of  of  the  abuses  even  now  perpetrated, 
HeBsrs  Grants  or  Messrs  Asbtonsare  .  it  appears  by  a  parliamentary  return, 
no  fair  criterioa  of  tbe  morsi,  social,  that  during  tbe  lost  year  no  fewer 
or  physical  condition  of  the  great  than  3^  masters  of  mills  hare  not- 
mass  of  the  operative  population  of  withstanding  been  convicted  of  pen- 
tbe  cotton  districts,  any  more  than  altiea  for  the  infringement  of  the 
they  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  act,  to  the  amount  of  upwarda  of 
of  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  L.IOOO.  By  Its  Inexorable  execu- 
generally  employed.  The  last  is  as  tion,  the  evil,  aa  we  have  before 
auperior  as  the  first  to  the  relative  pointed  out,willeffect  Its  own  cure, 
description  of  objects  and  persona  It  Is  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  respect- 
)q  the  great  mass  of  cotton  menu-  able  and  enlightened  of  the  mill- 
factories.  Weknotvendhonourquite  roasters  themselves,  who,  we  are 
■s  muuh  as  Dr  Ure,  who  luxuriated  proud  to  thlnlc,  constitute  no  mean 
at  their  ho'pitable  boards,  the  un-  proportion  of  the  whole  body,  that 
doubted  philanthropy  of  those  ho-  it  should  be  so,  since  the  more  sor- 
nourable  merchants — their  exceed-  did  of  their  class  would  otherwise 
ing  care  fur  the  welfare  of  the  work  reap  a  dishonourable  advantage  over 
people  under  their  charge — their  at-  the  fair  dealer,  equal  to  a  living  pio- 
tentloQ  to  their  comU>rtB  —  their  fit  upon  the  sale  price  out  of  the 
watchful  heed  to  their  moral  and  re-  wages  cost  of  production.  We  are 
llgious  education.  The  mlieries  of  told  that  the  state  of  society  is  now 
the  factory  system  are  there  ml tigat*  too  far  advanced  in  clvillsauon,  and 
ed  to  tbe  utmost  extent  that  un-  the  higherorderoftraderstooabso- 
wearied  benevolence  can  alleviate  lutely  under  the  control,  and  subject 
the  lot  of  those  whose  lot  it  Is  to  to  the  lash  of  public  opinion,  to  ren> 
"  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  der  the  repetition  of  tbe  former 
their  brow."  Far  different  is  it,  e»-  atrocities  of  tbe  system  practicable 
pecially  In  tbe  more  isolated  die-  or  possible.  We  may  be  permiltrd 
trlcts,  with  mill-owners  of  inferior  to  question  tbe  fact  as  one  not  sane- 
note  and  wealth  less  abundant — and  tioned  by  history  and  experience, 
these  constitute  the  great  mass  of  Human  nature  is  essentially,  and  in 
this  branch  of  Industry— where  in-  all  ages  the  same ;  In  the  conflict  be- 
ferlority  of  machinery  is  sought  to  tween  the  base  passion  of  avarice 
be  compensated  by  the  exaction  of  and  the  admonitions  of  conscience, 
longerhoursoflabour;  where,  as  the  humanity,  where  the  law  Interposes 
•peed  of  the  ruder  and  more  ancient  not  the  strength  of  Its  arm,  is  always 
engines  cannot  be  accelerated  to  an  liable  to  be  worsted.  Tbe  following 
•quality  with  those  of  more  fioUhed  extract  from  a  Leeds  paper,  of  Ra- 
nnd  recent  construction,  the  diffe-  dical  principles,  will  demonstrate 
ranee  In  the  power  of  production  Is  the  actual  value  In  the  market  of  the 
mercilessly  wrung  out  of  the  blood  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  ia  a 
nnd  bones  of  the  factory — tbe  infant  melancholy  commentary  on  the  ad-a 
factory— tlave,  by  toll  prolonged  Tanclng  aplrii  of  the  i^«< 
be^mid  th»  facnttj'  of  bumao  endiUi 
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T/ie  Cotion  Manufaeture^  and  the  Fadory  Sy%Unu 


**  GROSS  VIOLATION  OP  THE  FACTORY 
ACT  AT  BATLBT. 

<'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Times. 

**  Robert  Baker,  Esq.  surgeon  of 
this  tovTD,  and  superintendent  of  fac- 
tories under  the  Factories  Regula- 
tion Act,  last^weelc  gave  Messrs  Ib« 
botson,  Taylor,  and  Co.  of  Batley, 
notice  to  attend  on  Saturday  last  be- 
fore John  Ingram  and  John  Wheat- 
ley,  Esqrs.,  magistrates,  at  Dews- 
bury,  to  answer  a  complaint  against 
them  for  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  act     One  of  the  partners  ac- 
cordingly appeared  on  that  day— - 
when  it  was  stated  that '  the  firm  had 
worlced  five  boys  between   twelve 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  from   six 
o'clocic  on  Friday  morning  to  four 
o'cloclc  on  Saturday  afternoon,  with- 
out allowing  them  any  rest  except 
at  meal  times,  and  one  hour  at  mid- 
night'   The  work  was  in  a  shoddy- 
hole  (or  place  for  tearing  up  linen 
rags),  where  the  atmosphere  is  so 
impure  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
the  workmen  constantly   to   wear 
handkerchiefs    tied    across     their 
mouths  to  keep  out  the  innumerable 
particles  which  would  otherwise  be 
drawn  into  tho  lungs  and  destroy 
the  health.    For  this  four  informa- 
tions were  laid.    First^For  having 
worked  one  of  the  boys  more  than 
twelve  hours  on  Friday.    Second — 
For  having  worked  another  of  the 
boys  before  half-past  five  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning.     Third — For  ha« 
ving  worked  three  of  the  boys  af- 
ter half-  past  eight  on  Friday  even- 
ing.     Fourth — For    having    kept 
false  time-books,  the  books  having 
stated  that  the  engine  stopped  work- 
ing at  half-past  seven   on   Friday 
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evening,  instead  of  which  it  had  been 
kept  going  almost  the  whole  night 
The  partner  who  attended  on  behalf 
of  the  firm  said  that  the  children  had 
four  hours  allowed  for  rest,  but  that 
they  had  not  gone  to  bed.    He  said 
that  the  firm  had  never  done  so  be- 
fore, and  had  been  led  to  do  it  then 
in  consequence  of  the  boiler  having 
burst  a  little  before,  the  time  con« 
sumed  in  mending  which  had  caused 
them  to  be  behindhand  with  their 
business.    The  magistrates  convict- 
ed Messrs  Taylor,  Ibbotson,  and  Co. 
on  all  four  informations,  and  fined 
them   in  the  mitigated   penalty  of 
L.20  (L.5  for  each  offence),  and  ex- 
penses, the  full  penalty  allowed  by 
the  act  being  L.80  (L.20  for  each 
offence).    At  the  same  time  the  fol- 
lowing manufacturers  in  Batley  and 
the  neighbourhood  were  brought  up 
by  Mr  Baker :— Messrs  Hall,  Sheard, 
and  Co.  were  fined  L.6  and  expenses 
for  night  working,  and  employing 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  for 
more  than  twelve  hours  per  day. — 
Messrs  Nussey  and  Co.  were  fined 
L.6  and  expenses  for  the  same  of- 
fences.   Messrs  Ellis  and  Co.  were 
fined  L.15  and  expenses  for  the  same 
offences,  and  for  the  keeping  false 
time-books.    Messrs  Sbeard,  Sped- 
ding,  and  Co.  were  fined  L.1  and 
expenses  for  working  children  under 
ten  years  of   age  for    more    than 
twelve  hours  per  day.    Messrs  John 
Burnley  and  Sons  were  fined  L.2 
and  expenses  for  th&  same  offences. 
Messrs  Nussey  and  Clapham  were 
fined  L.S  and  expenses  for  the  same 
offence.    Messrs    Taylor   and    Co. 
were  fined  L.2  and  expenses  for  the 
same  offence." 
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aSOWH  OH  CAUSB  AND  EFFBCT. 

«  In  everf  enquiry  Into  the  luccfii-  the  actual  ctrcunatance*  obuTved, 

rioniofphenomeDa,  whether  of  mat-  we  believe  to  have  taken  place  as 

teror  or  mind,  there  la  ooe  reliitlaii  ortan  m  the  clrcumstancea  before 

on  the  truth  of  which  the  enquirer  were  limilar;  and  we  believe,  also, 

•Iwa;*  proceed!,  and  which  he  mutt  that  It  will  contiaue  to  take  place,  as 

believe  therefore  to  be  at  exteoiire  oftea  at  future  circunctancea  ehall 

M  the  appaarancea  of  the  material  Id  tbU  reaped  have  an  eiact  reaem- 

world,  titat  come  beneath  hi*  view,  blance  to  the  preaent.     What  we 

uid  the  feellnga  of  which  he  ia  coo-  thua  believe  ti  alwafa  verified  \»j 

Mloua.  aubsequent  obaarvation.  The  future, 

"  Tbla  univertal  relfUoQ  li  that  when  It  arrive*,  we  find  to  be  oolf 

WCQrdlog  to  which  ereDt*  are  claaa-  the  paat  under  another  form  ;  or,  if 

ad  in  a  certain  order,  aa  recipEocalir  U  aeem  to  preieot  to  ua  new  pheoo- 

euitea  and  effecta ;  and  alnce  the  mena,  we  do  not  cooalder  these  ae 

■ole  abject  of  everf  phjalcal  Inree-  leeultlng  from  auy  altered  tenden- 

tigadoo  of  the  changea  which  nature  claa  of  aucceatton  io  the  aubataDcea 

exhlbltt,  la  the  ucertalnment  of  the  which  thua  appear  to  be  varied,  but 

pvticular  phenomena  which  admit  oaly  from  the  new  circumataocea  In 

of  Ihtiir  being  ranked  together,  it  ia  which    the    aubataocea    tbemselvea 

turelf  of  the  utoioBt  consequence,  havebaenbroushttogether;  circum- 

for  preciaion  of  enquiry,  that  be  who  atancea  in  which,  if  Uief  had  eziated 

ia  to  proaecute  it  abould  have  clenr  before,  we  have  do  doubt  thej  would 

notlona  of  the  raiatlon  itaelf,  which  have  exhibited  phenomeBa  preciaeljr 

it  ia  to  he  bia  labour  to  (r«ce,  and  the  ume." 

accurate  definltioD  of  the  Import  of  Theae  aucceaaiona  of  phenome- 
the  terma  which  he  ia  to  employ  fur  na,  one  following  the  other,  are 
espreaaiog  It,  In  every  atage  of  hia  what  are  commoDly  called  the  con- 
coo  tlnuea  a  earcb-"  nected  aeriea  of  cauaes  and  effecta. 
We  take  theae  very  juat  remarka  It  ia  the  opinion  of  Dr  Brown  that 
from  the  introduction  to  a  Fery  we  know  them  only  aa  aucceaaions 
Bubtle  Analytical  Enquiry  by  the  or  aequencea  of  phenomena,  and 
late  Dr  Brown  Into  tbe  nature  of  only  aa  auch  can  conceive  of  them, 
the  relation  we  are  about  to  conal-  Tbe  character  which  glvea  auch 
der.  aequencea  their  Importance  ia  that 
All  the  appearances  which  the  they  are  invariable.  Of  two  events 
world  exhlbica  to  our  eyes  are  In  any  aucb  sequence,  the  antece- 
changes;  all  the  appearances  that  dent  always  has  been,  and  always 
we  can  notice  in  our  minds,  are  will  be  followed  by  the  same  conae- 
cbangea  also.  But  theae  changes  are  quent.  And  tbla  la  all  we  know  of 
not  lawleas,  they  proceed  accordlDg  causation. 

to  constant  laws.     If  we  could  trace  "  It  ta,"  he  says  In  page  fifteen, 

hack  each  appearance  to  the  begin-  "  this  mere  relation  of  uniform  ftnte- 

nlng  of  time,  we  abould  find  merely  cedence,  eo  important  and  ao  uni- 

nn  unbroken  series  of  changea,  pro-  veraally  believed,  which  appears  to 

ceedlng  by  unaltering  laws.  me  to  conatitute  all  that  can  be  phl- 

Dr  Bruwo,  at  page  eleven  of  hIa  loaophlcally  meant,  in    the    worda 

treatise,  aaja,  "  The  great  charac-  power  or  cauaation,  to  whatever  ob- 

terof  all  these  changes  la  the  re-  jecta,  material  or  aplritual,  the  worda 

gularity  which  they  exhibit."    We  may  he  applied.     If  events  had  sue- 

obaerve  the  varying  pbeoomena  "  aa  ceeded  each  other  In  perfect  Irregu- 

they  are  continually  taking   place  tarlty,  auch  terme  never  would  have 

around  us  and  witbln  us."    "  The  been  Invented ;  but,  when  tbe  buc- 

cttange  which  we"  thus  "  know  In  cetriona  are  believed  to  be  in  regular 
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order^  tlM  Inportance  of  this  regula-  same  concurrence  of  circumtUncee 

ritjr  to  all  oar  wishee  and  plans  and  preciBoly  taJces  place,  the  same  effect 

notions  has  of  course  led  to  employ-  must  again  ensue, 

ment  of  terms  sig[nificant  of  the  most  Now  the  distinct  and  full  purport 

valuable  distincuons  which  we  are  of  Dr  Brown's  doctrine,  it  win  be  ob- 

phjsicalljr  able  to  make.    We  give  served,  is  this— that  when  we  apply 

tlie  name  of  C0MS  to  the  object  which  in  this  way  the  words  cause  and 

we  believe  to  be  invariable  antece-  power^  we  attach  no  other  meaning 

dent  of  a  particular  change ;  we  give  to  the  terms  than  what  he  has  ex- 

the  name  of  «/^cf  reciprocally  to  that  plained.     By  the  word  cause  we 

invariable  consequent;  and  the  rela-  mean  no  more  than  that  in  this  in- 

lion  itself,  when  considered  abstract-  stance  the  spark  falling  is  the  event 

ly,  we  denominate  power  in  the  ob-  immediately  prior  to  the  explosion  : 

ject  that  is  the  invariable  antecedent;  including  the  belief  that  in  all  cases 

susceptibility  in  the  object  that  ex-  hitherto,  when  a  spark  has  fallen  on 

hibitff,  In  its  change,  the  invariable  gunpowder  (of   course   supposing 

consequent."  other  circumstances  the  same)  the 

" A  caM^,  therefore,  in  the  fullest  gunpowder  has  kindled:  and  that 

definition,  which  it  philosophically  whenever  a  spark  shall  again  so  fall, 

admits,  may  be  said  to  be,  that  which  the  grains  will  again  take  fire.    The 

iasmediately  precedes  any  change,  present  immediate  priority,  and  the 

and  which,  existing  at  any  time  in  past  and  future  invariable  sequence 

similar  circumstances,  has  been  al-  of  the  one  event  upon  the  other,  are 

ways,  and  will  be  always  immedi-  all  the  ideas  that  the  mind  can  have 

alely  followed  by  a  similar  change."  in  view  in  speaking  of  the  event  in 

8udi,  then,  is  the  sum  of  Dr  that  instance  as  a  cause; — and  in 

Brown's  doctrine  upon  the  subject,  speaking  of  the  power  in  the  spark 

tte  adds  in  other  words*-  to  produce  this  effect,  we   mean 

*'  Priority^— in  the  sequence  ob-  merely  to  express  the  invariableness 

sarved,^ — and  invariableness  of  ante-  with  which  this  has  happened  and 

Godenco   in   the   past  and  future  will  happen, 

sequences  supposed,  are  the  ele-  This    is  the  doctrine;    and  the 

ments,  and  the  only  elements,  com-  author  submits  it  to  this  test : — <'  Let 

biaed  in  the  notion  of  a  cause."  any  one,"  he  says,  "ask  himself  what 

Of  this  he  gives  many  illustra-  it  is  which  he  means  by  the  term 

tiona— thus  he  says:—"  We  sea  in  'power,'    and    without   contenting 

nature  one  event  followed  by  an-  himself  with  a  few  phrases  that  sig- 

other.    The  fall  of  a  spark  on  gun-  nify  nothing,  reflect  before  he  give 

powder,  for  example,  followed  by  his  answer,— and  he  will  find  that 

the  deflagration  of^the  gunpowder,  he  means  nothing  more,  than  that, 

and  by  a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the  ex- 

coastitutioo,  we  believe  that  as  long  plosion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the 

as  ^l  the  circumstances  continue  immediate  and  uniform  consequence 

the  saaow,  the  sequence  of  erents  of  the  application  of  a  spark." 

will  continue  Uie  same ;  that  the  This  test,  indeed,  is  the  only  one 

deflagration  of  gunpowder,  for  ex-  to    which    the    question    can    be 

ample,  will  be  the  invariable  con-  brought    For  the  question  does  not 

sequence  of  the  fall  of  a  spark  on  regard  causes  themselves,  but  solelv 

it;— in  other  words,  we  believe  the  tbeideaBofcause,in  the  human  mind. 

gunpowder  to  be  susceptible  of  de-  If,  therefore,  everyone  to  whom  this 

flagration  on  the  application  of  a  analysis  of  the  idea  that  is  in  his 

spark— and  a  spark  to  have   the  mind  when  he  speaks  of  a  cause,  is 

power  of  deflagrating  gunpowder."  proposed,  finds  on  comparing  it  with 

Here  then,  in  common  language  what  passed  in  his  mmd,  that  this 

w«eay,  that  the  spark  falling  is  the  is  a  complete  and  full  account  of 

cauae  of  the  deflagration  of  the  gun-  his   conception,    there   is   nothing 

powder— that  the  deflagration  is  the  more  to  be  said,  and  the  point  is 

effect  of  the  spark  falling ;— we  con-  made  good.    By  that  sole  possible 

«eiro  (here  is  a  power  in  the  spark  test  the  analysis,  is,  in  such  a  case, 

an  produce  that  effect;  and  that  in  esUblished.     If,  on   the  contrary, 

virtus  of  that  power  whenever  the  when  this  analysis  is  proposed,  as 
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contalnliig  all  th«  Ideu  which  we  Th«  term>  be  hu  Gammonlr  em- 
annex  to  the  word  cauu  and  power,  ployed  to  detignaie  the  elemenu  of 
the  miadB  of  most  men  cannot  sattsff  ibeidea  of  cauiatlon,  namely,  an  in< 
theoiHelfes  that  it  is  complete,  but  variable  series  of  antecedents  and 
are  still  possessed  with  astroog  su^  consequents,  are  selected  to  express 
picion  that  there  is  something  more,  the  simply  historical  coQTictlon,  if 
which  is  not  here  accounted  for —  wemay  so  call  It,  of  the  past,  and  the 
then  the  analysis  is  not  yet  esta-  prophetic  conviction,  to  use  Dr 
bllshed,  and  it  becomes  necessary  Brown's  own  term,  of  the  future ; 
to  enquire,  by  additional  ezarolna-  that  he  has  meant  to  describe  a  view 
tion  ol  the  subject,  what  that  more  of  the  mind  looking  backwards,  and 
may  be.  looking  forwards,  and  seeing  both 

Letuithenapply  tfaetestbywhlch  ways  one  unbroken  series ;  that  be 

Dc  Brown  proposes  that  the  truth  of  haa  meant  to  limit  the  idea  to  this 

bis  views  thali  be  tried.    Let  us  ask  known  past  and  this  known  future, 

ourselves  what  we  mean  when  we  excluding  the  collateral  idea,  which 

say  that   the   epark   haa   power  to  to  many  minds  this  unvBryiog  seriea 

kindle    the    gunpowder  —  that   the  will  seem  to  imply,  namely,  of  a  ne- 

powder  is  susceptible  of  beieg  kin-  cessity,  which  makes  it  unvarying, 

died  liythe  spark?    Do  we  mean  We  have  sud,  then,  that  when  the 

only  that  whenever  they  come  to-  power  In  one  substance  to  produce 

gether  this  will   happen  ?    Do  we  a  change,  and  the  susceptibility  In 

merely  predict  this  simple  and  cer-  another  to  admit  that  change,  are 

t^n  futurity  ?  conceived  by  our  minds,  besides  die 

Wedonot  feftrtasay.thatwhenwe  idea  of  an  uniform  happening  of  the 
speak  of  a  power  in  one  substance  event,  there  is  enteruined  by  us  a 
to  produce  a  change  In  another,  and  notion  of  something  in  the  eonstltu- 
ofasuscepclbitity  of  such  change  In  Maa  of  nature,  in  virtue  of  which 
that  other,  we  eipress  more  than  the  event  takes  place ; — we  con- 
our  belief  that  the  change  hat  taken  ceire  an  adaptation  in  the  one  sub- 
and  will  take  place.  There  is  stance  to  produce  the  cfaange,  and 
more  in  our  mind  than  a  convto  a  dispoBltlon  In  the  nature  of  the 
tton  of  the  past  and  a  foresight  of  other  to  receive  it; — or,  in  one  word, 
the  future.  There  is,  besides  this,  we  conceive  a  fitness  in  them  both 
the  conception  included  of  a  fixed  for  the  production  of  the  change, 
constitution  of  their  nature,  which  Let  us  examine  then  what  is  the 
determines  the  event — a  constitu-  impression  that  will  really  take  ef- 
tlon  which,  while  It  laats,  makea  the  feet  in  the  mind  upon  witnessing  for 
event  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  first  time  any  such  pheDomenon. 
the  situation  in  which  the  objects  As  for  instance,  the  bring  of  gun- 
are  placed.  We  should  say  then,  powder  seen  by  one  who  bad  heard  ' 
that  there  are  Included  in  these  nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  sub- 
(erms,  "power"  and  "  susceptlbl-  stance  before.  It  appears  to  us, 
lity  of  change,"  two  ideas  which  that  an  irresistible  conviction  would 
are  not  expressed  in  Dr  Brown's  indeed  take  place,  but  not  of  the 
analysis — one  of  necessity,  and  the  kind  which  Dr  Brown  baa  described, 
other  uf  a  constitution  of  things  Fur  if  there  were  two  trains  of 
In  which  that  necessity  is  establish-  powder  laid,  and  he  saw  one  fired, 
ed.  That  these  two  ideal  are  by  touching  It  with  a  match,  he 
not  expressed  in  the  terms  of  Dr  would  inevitably  conclude,  that  ^^ 
Brown's  analysis,  is  seen  by  quoting  other  train  would  fire  OD  being 
again  his  words — "he  will  find  that  touched  in  the  same  manner;  and 
he  means  nothing  more  than  that  in  when  be  saw  the  second  experi- 
all  similar  circumstances  the  expio-  ment  succeed,  be  would  derive  from 
aion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the  lm>  )(  no  other  idea  than  a  confirmatlim 
mediate  and  uniform  consequence  of  bU  first  conviction.  But  if  we 
of  the  application  of  a  spsrk."  could  examine  precisely  what  look 

It  is  certain,  froni  the  whole  tenor  place,  we  should  find,  that  In  thia 

of  his  work,  that  Dr  Brown  has  de-  conviction  there  was  included  no 

algned  to  exclude  the  Idea  of  neces-  *ct  of  the  mind  looking  far  back 

•ttxfrom  W»  ual/sU.  and  far  fvimud,  and  contemplMlng 
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principle  of  life,  remainlDg  unaltered  the  reaulta,  Bccom pan; log- that  adap* 

through  Ruccearive  change,  and  de-  tatfoD. 

tennlnlDg  Uioie  chaoge*  to  ariie  :  To  ub  it  doe*  appear  that  alike  la 
and  at  Boon  rb  notice  baa  been  taken  our  nideat  and  inoit  earneBt  coa- 
of  the  dlBcriminallng  diffiireDceB  be-  templation  of  nature,  to  the  most  or- 
tween  tbia living creatureaodoiherB.  dioarf  and  familiar  intercourae  with 
tbia  plant  and  others,  there  la  a  BtUI  the  poirera  aod  Bubatancea  with 
further  perauaaion  in  the  mind  ibat  which  we  are  at  every  moment  con- 
In  the  creature  and  io  the  plant  there  veraant,  and  In  the  obaervatloo  of 
ia  an  esaeuiUI  conatltuiion  io  Its  or-  phenonienB  with  which  we  were  be- 

f;aQizatioD,  determining  to  each  that  tore  unacquainted,  there  it  this  con- 
t  ahall  unfold  Ita  growth  after  a  par-  atant  beliel  In  the  mind  of  an  eaten- 
ticular  manner,  and  no  other ;  for  tial  Bdaptatloa  In  the  very  being  and 
Iiulaoce  that  a  IcDown  seed  shall  pro-  conatitutlon  of  every  thing  which 
duce  a  plant  with  Buch  leavea,  auch  esltta,  to  tlie  purposea  which  we  see 
habits  of  growth,  auch  a  flower,  and  It  ful^l, — an  adaptation  in  virtue  of 
the  like  seed  again:— that  the  egg  of  which  it  can  and  muM  fulfil  tfaem. 
such  a  epeciea  will  produce  one  The  queatlon,  however,  ta,  rb  has 
caterpillar,  and  no  other, — envelop-  been  obaerved,  not  one  that  ndmita 
lag  itaelf  In  one  uniform  method  of  being  argued  and  demonatrated. 
with  ItB  web,  having  one  conatant  For  It  la  aimply  a  direct  reference  to 
GhrjBallt,and  that  the  beautiful  crea-  every  mind,  enquiring  what  la  io  Ita 
ture  which  comet  forth  at  the  end  own  experience  of  itself,  contained 
cao  only  be  the  repetition  of  the  kind  In  ita  own  concepdon  of  the  power 
from  which  It  proceeda.  of  producing,  and  aueceptlbility  of 
That  all  these  periuaaiona  are  in  recelviog  change  among  the  bodies 
the  mind  Is  certain,  and  if  it  be  en-  lubsiatlog  In  the  universe.  Aod 
quired  what  reault  they  include,  il  Is  therefore  all  that  we  have  propoaed 
Blraply  the  belief  of  a  consdtution  to  do.  In  what  we  have  ssid,  U  to 
neceasarily  determiningthatspecIGc  bring  that  enquiry  in  disiinctive 
aggregate  of  appearancea,  and  no  form  before  the  mind, 
other:  —  an  easential  constitution,  There  ia,however,an  argumentto 
envolvlng  great  chaogea,  surviving  be  held  on  tbia  subject,  independKnt 
iucceasive  changea,  and  continuing  of  the  appeal  to  lodivlduBl  eipe- 
ipecifically  the  aame,  till  Ita  power  rlence.  For  the  appeal  la  to  the  ex- 
ceaaeB  by  the  withdrawing  of  that  perleace  of  mankind;  whose  aenti- 
life,  which  put  it  In  action.  menls,  when  they  can  be  collected 
Now  in  auch  inatancea  as  tbeae,  It  In  no  other  way,  may  be  iufvrred 
will  be  obaerved,  and  in  the  thouaand  from  that  which  Is  the  indestructi- 
like  instances  which  your  minda  may  ble  evidence  of  the  thoughts  of  their 
■uggeat, — the  enquiry  la  not  aa  to  mind,  their  language. 
our  knowledge,  but  aa  to  our  belief.  Now  the  fact  ia,  that  on  referriog 
The  ooly  point  to  he  determined  la  to  this  evidence,  wearemetatevery 
this, — whether  we  believe  simply  Btep  by  the  proof  that  their  mindt 
thatthereisacourse  of  events  which  were  full  of  thoughts  which  this  ana- 
always  will  take  place,  or  whether  lyais  does  not  explain.  The  Ideas 
we  believe  there  la  a  conatltution  of  neceaslty,  of  Inherent  energy  and 
with  which  all  the  beings  of  nature  power,  ofcapBciiieBaubBisiingintbe 
are  severally  framed, adapted  to  pro-  constituted  beings  of  the  world,  fill 
ducethemV  Ifwe  believe  that  there  and  mould  the  laogusge  of  men. 
Is  such  an  adaptation  In  the  nature  Either  then  they  had  other  thought* 
of  things  for  the  production  of  their  on  these  subjects,  than  are  compris- 
phenomeDa.andthatia  virtue  of  that  ed  in  the  expresaion  of  invariable 
adaptation  these  events  take  place—  antecedents  and  consequents,  which 
then  there  ia  some  other  element  weshauldsayeretermsHulecODSOD' 
which  enters  Into  our  conception  of  ant  to  their  ordinary  expreasiona, 
power  and  suicepUbllity  for  change,  rather  than  adapted  to  sum  them  up 
than  the  simple,  constant,  or  Invart-  — or  else  they  have  filled  their  Ian- 
able  sequence  of  events:— namely,  guage  withwordB,for  wfaichtheyhad 
tiiese  distinct  and  important  Ideas  of  no  archetype  in  their  minds ;  a  tup* 
fitnesa  or  adaptation,  in  the  coostltu-  position  plainly  inadmissible- 
iltm  0faMtan,  and  of  a  neceititf  la       We  are  far  from  regarding  tbs 
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loose  exproMioBi  of  ordinaiy  Ian* 
giuee^as  eTidenceupon  a  question  in 
phlmophjr,  where  the  question  is  of  a 
kind  that  maj  be  remote  from  ordi- 
nary thought :  but  when  the  point 
to  be  decided  is  not  of  any  laws  of 
natural  agency,  or  of  any  thi(»9  that 
could  be  remote  from  their  obser- 
vation and  understanding,  but  is 
merely  a  question  of  the  simple  fact 
of  their  belief ;  then  we  think  that 
their  language,  dictated  as  it  is,  and 
can  only  oe,  by  the  impressions  ac« 
tuslly  subsisting  in  their  minds,  is 
indeed  an  unexceptionable  argu* 
ment. 

Such,  then,  seem  to  be  the  ideas 
included  in  the  notion  of  a  power 
to  produce  change  and  a  suscepti- 
bility of  receiving  change — name- 
ly,  that  in  the  framing  of  their 
nature,  there  is  a  constituted  fit- 
ness to  produce  or  receive  such 
eflfects :  and  that  in  that  fitness  sub- 
sists  the  energy  by  which  one  pro- 
duces the  effect,  the  disposition  by 
which  the  other  receives  it,  and  the 
necessity  which  determines  the  re- 
sult. 

We  have  explained  the  nature  of 
Dr  Brown's  belief  on  the  subject  of 
causation  as  it  is  contained  in  his 
celebrated  treatise. 

In  that  full  and  most  detailed  en- 
quiry, the  analysis,  is,  as  we  appre- 
hend, precisely  that  which  we  have 
stated:  the  meaning  of  cause  and 
effect  is  strictly  limited  to  invariable 
sequence ;  and  of  that  adaptation  in 
the  nature  of  things  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  conception,  there  Is  no- 
thing intimated. 

But,  in  the  lectures  of  Dr  Brown, 
after  a  similar  exposition  in  several 
of  them  to  that  which  is  given  in  his 
greater  work  upon  the  subject,  and 
in  which  the  analysis  is  strictly  li- 
mited to  the  idea  of  invariable  ante- 
cedence,  we  have  been  much  sur- 
prised to  find  one  Lecture  (dl,  first 
of  the  third  volume),  in  which  this 
very  element  of  thought, ''  a  fitness" 
in  the  nature  of  things  is  more  than 
once  mentioned,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  another  subject,  and  without 
reference  to  that  analysis. 

It  is  alike  difiScult  to  under- 
stand the  exclusion  of  these  expres- 
sions from  Dr  Brown's  treatise,  and 
from  those  lectures  which  treat  the 
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same  subject,  and  their  insertion 
here.  It  is  alike  difi&cult  to  believe 
he  could  use  these  expressions  in- 
advertently, without  being  aware  of 
their  force  In  men's  minds,  and  to 
believe  that  in  such  an  expression  aa 
*^  uniform  antecedence/'  he  could 
mean  to  include  them, 

If  these  incidental  expressions, 
in  a  lecture  upon  another  subject, 
are  to  be  employed  as  the  comment 
to  explain  what  does  not  appear  in 
his  more  elaborate  treatise,  we  are 
very  glad  to  find  the  views  we  hold 
of  this  relation  coincident  with  those 
of  so  subtle  and  able  an  enquirer  aa 
Dr  Brown.  But  in  that  case  we  are 
unable  to  discern  the  object  and 
nature  of  the  peculiar  opinion  he 
has  laboured  to  establish. 

For  when  it  is  said  by  any  one 
that  a  spark  has  the  power  to  kindle 
a  train  of  gunpowder,  what  more 
does  he  mean  than  that  in  the  spark 
and  in  the  powder  there  is  some 
hidden  adaptation  to  produce  that 
effect,  which  he  cannot  see ;  but 
which,  if  he  could  discern,  as  pos- 
sibly higher  intelligences  may  dis- 
cern, the  ultimate  constitution  of 
bodies,  he  might  see  the  two  to  be 
necessarily  connected. 

This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  es- 
sentially involved  in  our  idea  of 
cause,  an  acknowledgment  of  a  con- 
nexion depending  on  a  finer  and 
more  intimate  constitution  of  bodies 
than  we  are  able  to  perceive.  We 
believe  the. connexion  to  be  neces- 
sary,— we  believe  it  to  subsist  bya 
condition  laid  upon  created  beings 
when  they  were  formed, — we  be- 
lieve it  to  consist  not  in  any  thing 
added  to  existence,  but  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  moBt  subtle  disposition 
of  that  which  exists,— to  be  a  con- 
nexion inscrutable  to  our  sight,  and 
only  made  known  in  its  manifesta- 
tions, but  possible  to  be  discerned 
by  such  an  intelligence,  if  any  such 
finite  intelligence  there  be,  which 
can  behold  the  minute  and  intimate 
constitution  of  created  things. 

The  relation  of  power  or  causa- 
tion is  one  of  great  importance 
from  its  connexion  with  some  of 
the  highest  doctrines  we  can  be 
engaged  in  contemplating.  It  is  the 
inherent  conviction  of  the  mind  that 
no  event  can  take  place  without  a 
cause,  wMch  imp^VaW  \o  %^  xj:^  ^xw^ 
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the  Tl«ibl«  appMrucei  of  aBture,  bfrMolTing  the  Idea  of  ctUMtlonor 
through  the  luppoted  lerieH  of  na-  power  Into  SBtecedence,  the  Idea  of 
ttirat  CBiiteii,  to  the  great  Urigiail  power  or  cause,  ia  taken  away,  and 
Cauie  from  which  it  believea  all  that  with  It  that  argument  iidestruy- 
tiilnt^  to  have  proceeded.  Whe-  ed,  bj  which  the  humui  mind  ha^ 
tbertt  be  the  reauU  of  experience,  always  been  led  up  from  preeent 
or  of  our  cooatitution,  or  of  both  eziateoce  to  enquire  Fur  that  power 
together,  we  are  utterly  unable  for  in  which  alone  die  cause  of  all  being 
a  moment  to  force  out  minds  to  the  was  to  be  found.  But  such  a  grouna 
conception  of  an  uncaused  event  of  objection  to  the  theory  of  Dr 
That  we  tbould  be  able  to  assign  Brown  can  only  be  taken  upon  a 
the  apflclfic  cause  of  an  event,  fa  very  piriial  consideration  of  his 
not  Decessflrjr  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  reasoning,  and  from  a  confuBion  of 
our  minds ;  but  that  we  should  be-  the  Ideas  of  other  theories  wltl  bis. 
lleve  ibat  for  every  event  a  cause  His  doclrine,  entire  as  it  Is,  must  be 
has  been,  is  of  absolute  necessity  viewed  in  its  own  light  and  consist- 
to  their  sBttsfactlon,  nor  without  It  ency,  end  judged  as  a  whole.  The 
can  we  feel  that  we  have  any  se-  question  Is  not,  does  he  remove  the 
cure  ground  of  reasoning  left.  It  Idea  of  power  in  its  ordinary  accep- 
may  be  asked,  indeed,  if  we  are  tation  ?  but  does  be  give  any  ground 
not  able  to  discern  causes,  what  for  a  belief  that  the  mind  is  not  con- 
ia  It  tbat  engstces  the  enquiries  of  strained  upon  observing  an  event,  to 

fihilosopby  F  We  answer,  that  phi-  look  upwards  for  its  antecedent  'i 
osophy  can  ascertain  certain  steps  To  whirb  it  may  be  answered  that  it 
in  the  connexion  of  events,  which  is  tbe  very  basis  of  all  his  doctrine, 
recur  with  uniform  consequences;  that  the  mind  is  impelled  irresistibly 
and  is  thus  able  to  mark  out  to  our  on  perceiving  any  event  in  the  na- 
human  sight  the  courae  end  order  of  tural  world,  to  believe  tbat  it  has  en 
nature,  though  tbe  more  subtle  links  antecedent,  and  to  look  for  it.  If 
of  those  events  are  placed  beyond  this  is  the  case  in  the  natural  world, 
the  discernment  of  our  mind.  These  if,  from  every  event  perceived,  it  is 
steps  are  sufficient  fur  us.  They  carried  Irresistibly  to  apprehend  an 
show  us  order,  though  they  do  not  anterior  event,  and  to  that  an  event 
explain  it  Tliey  lead  on  our  Intel-  still  anterior — then  the  procets  of 
Ilgence  with  irresistible  force,  con-  the  mind  io  enquiry,  with  respect  to 
tinually  divining  the  existence  of  the  euccessiou  of  natural  events  ]a 
power  to  which  It  cannot  penetrate  precisely  tbe  same  under  the  notion 
topasB  on  from  event  to  event,  till  of  antecedence,  and  under  the  no- 
It  finds  rest  only  In  the  contempla-  lion,  as  usually  received,  of  causa- 
tion of  that  power,  which,  uncauied  tiOQ.  And  let  tbe  same  be  followed 
and  eternal,  is  the  source  of  all  higber— tbe  succession  oF  antece- 
power,  sod  the  origin  of  all  being.  dente  or  of  causations  in  tbe  natural 
We  srn  not  unaware  tbat  both  the  world  must  at  last  cease,  and  the 
views  delivered  by  Dr  Brown  on  tbe  mind  Is  carried  up  by  the  same  Irre- 
aubject  of  causation,  and  that  which  sistible  necessity,  to  conceive  that 
we  have  now  stated,  of  a  necessity  event,  which  roust  have  preceded 
aubsUting  In  tbe  constitution  of  all  other  events,  the  will  of  the  Cre- 
tfaings,  have  by  different  enquirers  ator.  Tliis  la  the  legitimate  view  of 
been  held  to  lead  to  sceptical  con-  Dr  Brown's  argument,  which  places 
elusions.  But  there  are  no  grounds  our  minds  upon  the  eame  footing  in 
for  such  an  opinion.  enquiring  luto  the  actual  series  of 
To  judge  the  theory  of  Dr  Drown,  causation,  as  it  Stands  on,  under  any 
the  wfaole  of  his  reasonings  muat  be  other  explanation  of  the  term:  it 
taken  together.  He  lias  stfited  what  places  the  uecessliy  for  our  belief 
he  conceives  the  notion  to  he  which  in  a  Creator  precisely  on  the  same 
the  human  mind  Is  able  to  form  of  ground  with  the  necetsity  of  our 
CauHaiiun;  and  supposes  it  to  bo  belief  in  the  succeanion  of  natural 
that  of  invariable  antecedence.  Now  change*  In  the  world.  This  much 
tbe  only  ground  upon  which  this  we  have  thousht  it  necessary  to  say 
doclrine  can  be  thought  to  lead  to  a  lest  we  should  appear,  in  departing 
«eeptici]  rnult,  mitat  be  this :— tbu  from  Uia  opinlona  of  Di  Drown  on 
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and  is  scarcely  willing  to  escape  from 
the  circle  in  which  their  spell  has 
l^ound  it.     You  go  forth  suddenly 
into  the  fields,  and  are  free  on  the 
instant ;  you  are  the  more  conscious 
of  your  freedom  in  proportion  as  the 
spell  has  left  your  taste  more  per- 
fect.   The  artist  is  all  astonishment 
that  so  much  has  been   done  by 
others  when  visiting  galleries,    or 
even  working  through  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  art— he  thiolcs  not  then  of 
what  is  left  undone ;  it  is  not  before 
bis  eyes  or  his  mind.  Fresh,  delight- 
ful, varyine  nature  bursts  upon  his 
sight,  and  his  wonder  is  excited  that 
so  much  has  been  left  untouched. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  senius,  which 
having  had  its  season  of  severity  and 
of  check,  from  which  it  has  acquired 
hardness  and  healthy  vigour,  like 
the  trees  that  shake  off  the  rough 
discipline  of  their  master,  winter, 
from  which  they  have  acquired  an 
inward  strength  and  power  of  pro- 
duction,  shoots  forth  and  enlarges 
itself,   and    makes  a  growth  from 
which  it  will  never  recede ;  whilst 
there  is  sap  within  it  will  put  forth. 
There  is  a  great  illusion  in  respect 
of  the  distances  that  the  spring,  thus 
clothing  and  enriching  all  around, 
invariably  produces.  Although  there 
is  more  concealment  by  the  filling 
up  of  intercepting    foliage,    every 
scene  appears  to  have  assumed  a 
larger  and  a  wider  range — whilst  the 
earth  was  bare  there  was  less  divi- 
sion, the  eye  ran  rapidly  over  the 
whole  area,  from  the  foreground  to 
the  distance ;  but  now,  wherever  the 
eye  is  directed  it  is  fascinated,  and 
every   slight  movement  presents  a 
succession  of  beauties  wonderfully 
varied ;  and  as  we  now  measure  by 
these  smaller  parts,  the  whole  ap- 
pears infinitely  extended.    Besides 
which  objects,  such  as  single  trees, 
before  not  striking,  now  wear  a  dig- 
nity, and  aHBume  the  importance  of 
giving  a  character  to  all  about  them. 
They  throw  out  their  ornamented 
branches,  and  so  enclose  and  frame 
in  pictures,  and  these  in  any  tolera- 
bly fertile  country  are  so  many,  and 
with  such  a  diversity  of  cast,  that 
we  see  more  masters  in  a  morning's 
walk  than  in  a  month's  scrutiny  of 
the  fullest  portfolios.    Every  foot  of 

ground  Is  tenanted  with  life  and 
eauty,  is  a  world  in  itself,  but  not 
to  itself  only,  for  It  arrests  our  at- 


tention, elicits  oar  admiration  of  the 
skill,  power,  and  beneficence  of  the 
great  maker  who  has  thus  filled  all 
space  with  his  riches  I 

Hiere  Is  not  a  green  nook  that  we 
may  not  magnify— adoraUon  remo?« 
ing  the  common  scale  of  measure- 
ment, till  we  can  believe  it  arched 
in  as  it  were  by  the  hand  of  nature 
as  a  temple  containing  some  portion 
of  the  glory  of  God.  Fall  down  be- 
fore the  green  magnificence,  all  ye 
artists  and  amateurs,  with  thankful- 
ness, that  you  are  eifted  in  a  special 
manner  to  behold,  and  to  be  the 
priests  and  guardians  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  world's  beauty,  and  be 
more  thankful  that  you  are  em- 
powered to  communicate  them  to 
others.  Then  apply  to  your  own  art 
what  the  poet  applied  to  his — 

^'  Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence 
the  lyre." 

Whatsoever  God  created  he  *'  saw 
that  it  was  good."  Universal  beauty, 
then,  was  equal  to  the  divine  per- 
ception ;  and  how  infinite ! — and  not 
the  least  wonder  of  the  creation  was 
the  making  in  our  minds  a  like  ca- 
pacity of  perception  (limited  indeed) 
to  enjoy  all  visible,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual beauty.  Why,  then,  does 
the  querulous  Cicero  say,  "  what 
can  seem  great  to  him  to  whom 
eternity  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
whole  world  is  known?"  How 
ready  is  the  answer — every  thing  I 

But  to  return  to  the  fields:  We 
are,  for  the  first  days  of  our  enjoy- 
ment, struck  with  innumerable  un- 
appropriated beauties.  We  have 
never  seen  half  of  them  in  pictures, 
and  in  our  hours  of  study  within 
doors,  have  acquiesced  in  the  rejec- 
tion— we  go  out,  and  question  our 
judgment.  Nature  is  lavish,  but 
genius  modest  and  sparing  of  mate- 
rials bountifully  given ;  yet  who  f»hall 
say  what  genius  may  yet  appro- 
priate ?  Here  is  the  lilac,  pink  and 
white,  how  short-lived  I  fragrant  of 
the  sweet  bosom  of  May;  fiower 
and  leafage  so  elegantly  different 
from  any  other;  distinct  and  clear 
is  its  soft  green  leaf,  each  coming 
forth  from  its  own  shade.  Then 
there  is  that  which  borrows  a  second 
name  from  the  month — the  haw- 
thom^no  longer  the  stiff  and  bram- 
bly  shrub,  but  gracefully  shooting 
up,  and  turning  among  the  boughs 
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blossoms  and  flowers  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  it»  the  trees  that  you  might 
suppose  pietty  much  the  same  in 
June  as  in  May  are  in  fact  not  so. 
Huw  do  they  differ?  Not  only  In 
the  green  of  a  fresher  and  more  ten- 
der colour,  but  the  very  leaves  are 
in  youth  and  iDezperience,aDd  have 
not  acquired  their  proper  air ;  they 
perk  upwards,  as  if  looking  out  upon 
the  novelty  of  the  world ;  nor  have 
they  formed  themselves  into  com- 
munities, their  proper  masses;  and 
this  not  for  lack  of  numbers,  for 
they  are  out  like  a  swarm  of  bees, 
but  it  is  their  character  that  is  spdr- 
tlve  and  wilder,  and  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  weight,  the  gravity  that 
in  June  will  bend  them  downward, 
and  make  them  (like  the  rest  of  the 
creation)  look  to  the  earth  for  their 
maintenance.  i\' 

It  is  curious  to  note  how,  a^I  June 
approaches,  they  settle  themselves 
into  masses,  and  as  it  were  know 
their  own  boughs.   Sketch  the  same 
trees  at  the  interval  of  a  month  or 
even  less,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  this  is  true.  Then,  again,  colour 
— how  different  is  it  I  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  shadows  in  May  have 
not  those  blue,  almost  purple  mas- 
sive shadows,  that  set  them  off  with 
such  dignity  from  the  now  yellower 
and  browner  earth,  and  make  the 
season  so  truly  the  very  "  pride  and 
manhood  of  the  year  ;*'  and  it  is  then 
that  old  parks  enrich  the  ancient  an- 
cestral halls,  and  look  representa- 
tives without  doors,  as  the  picture 
gallery  within,  of  the  worthy  genera- 
tions that  planted  them,  that  their 
fame  might  be  mutual   and  perpe- 
tual; and  they  lift  their  heads  like 
peers  of  the  land,  and  keep  their 
nouses,    ay,    and    their    country's 
glory    "  bosom*d    high    in    tufted 
trees."    They  are  like  solemn  mo- 
numents in  the  temple  of  nature. — 
Was  not  such  Milton's  meaning  of 
the  *"  Monumental  Oak  ?*'    When- 
ever I  walk  through  an  avenue  of 
those  noble   ancestral  trees,  with 
their  sturdy  baiks  grey  and  rugged 
from  the  storms  they  have  witlistood 
for  generaUons,  and  with  their  proud 
branches  shooting  within  and  with- 
out, as  in  attitudes  of  protection  and 
defiance,  I  seem  to  myself  to  be 
walking  through  a  naticm's  armory, 
where  the  triwks  are  covered  with 
nal}  and  eoinse  thai  have  b<»ne  the 


dust  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  whose 
banners  and  trophies  are  suspended 
overhead.  But  yuu  should  s<fe  them 
in  June  if  you  would  have  this  feel- 
ing perfect. 

So  far  a  few  '*  hints"  from  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  why  not  one 
from  the  painting  room?  and  it  shall 
be  contained  in  an  invention,  from 
which|  notwithstanding  its  being  of- 
fered, few  will  reap  any  advantage^ 
for  it  is  given  without  mystery,  and 
only  for  the  trouble  of  reading.  It 
is  a  medium  for  painting.  Artists 
will  perhaps  totally  disregard  it 
from  two  opposite  feelings,  some 
from  disgust  at  experimental  fail- 
ures, and  some  from  being  satisfied 
with  what  they  themselves  use. 

Professional  artists  (  whatever  they 
may  do  secretly)  openly  set  their 
faces  against  experiments,  because 
were  they  to  ao  otherwise,  they 
think  they  would  proclaim  a  defi- 
ciency, which  must  depreciate  their 
own  works.  And  there  are  many 
who,  if  they  secretly  discover  any 
thing  good,  will  take  care  to  keep  it 
to  themselves.  An  open,  single- 
minded  and  perhaps  simple  amateur 
tells  all  he  knows,  and  it  he  makes 
an  experiment  that  seems  to  an- 
swer, tells  it  to  all  he  meets,  because 
he  is  an  amateur.  He  is  a  thousand 
times  laughed  at,  and  can  afford  to 
join  in  the  laugh  against  himself; 
but,  nevertheless,  onward  he  pro- 
ceeds, and  no  one  is  injured  by  his 
failure,  perhaps  some  friend  is  bene- 
fited, who  candidly  makes  it  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  framing  his  last  pre- 
sent   The  old  ballad  says, 

*'  Did  you  never  hear  yut 
A  fool  may  teach  a  wise  man  wit." 

The  difiiculty  is  to  get  the  wise 
men  to  listen  to  it.  I  do  not  wish 
particularly  to  be  troubled  with 
questioning  visitors  any  more  than 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.,  who 
publishes  to  '^  Pencillers"  that  he 
cannot  point  out  a  better  view  than 
that  which  is  to  be  seen,  outside  his 
iron   gate,    or   I  would    advertise 

thus,  "  If  R.  A.  will  call  on  Mr , 

at  •— — ,  he  will  hear  of  something  to 
his  advantage."  1  cannot  puff  my 
art  like  the  Macassar,  nor  caution 
punters,  lest  Claudes  and  Poussins 
rise  without  their  manual  dexterity 
from  the  attraction  of  their  colours 
to  each  otiier,  as  ladies'  maids  are 
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bhcftpedconfuiedl;  over  one  •houl-  cut  wood,  thAt  be  does  not  want 
der,  and  flies  out  from  the  other,  as  Uercury  to  protect  bim  from  tbeoij 
if  it  would  seek  in  right  owner,  and  but  for  the  batchet  would  Bar, — 
That  the  arch  iod  of  Maia,  the  thief  "  Nee  Deus  lutersit  nisi  digous  via- 
par  excellence  that  made  OTen  dice  nodres;"  and  there  is  neither 
Apollo's  threats,  when  seeking  the  Icnot  nor  gaarl  that  his  sturdy  um 
restoration  of  ibe  cattle,  turn  to  cannot  master.  1  must  notice  a 
laughter  st  the  additional  low  of  his  contrifance  to  get  rid  of  the  effect 
qul?er —  of  lines,  that  but  for  it  would  have 
,,. ,  .  ,  beencuttlDganddisasreeable.  There 
H-.1,  «  "Ir."  ""  ""  '■"«■  brutb.!  tbu  Imer. 
II  po  0  ^^^^  euih  other  at  an  acute  angle. 
That  he  who  cheated  his  mother  be-  Salrator  has  thus  disposed  of  the 
fore  he  was  a  day  old,  the  merriest  difficulty.  He  hai  made  the  one 
of  tricksters,  the  born  pilferer,  the  line,  that  In  the  background,  darker, 
great  progenitor  or  tutelary  of  all  the  the  other  light;  and  ju«t  where  ihey 
Autolicuaes;  that  he  should  be  the  intersect,  be  has  inserted  a  light 
rewarderofhonRKtyiWasawhlmsical  green  leaf,  which  carries  the  eye 
conceit  uf  old  ji^sop's,  and  perhaps  roucd  entirely  off  this  sharpness, 
be  meant  it  to  show  that  honesty  Is  The  contriTance  is  good,  and  worth 
worth  putting  on,  though  that  can  remembering, 
but  ibsbblly  be  said  to  be  a  habit  There  Is  great  simplicity  both  of 
nf  honesty;  or,  as  Sbakspeare  after-  effect  and  colour  in  this  picture, 
WArds  happily  expressed  it  In  re-  which  mainly  contributes  to  its  dig- 
commendation — "  Assume  a  virtue  nity.  Though  there  are  beautiful 
if  you  have  it  not."  But  there  stands  light  tones,  as  well  as  extreme 
the  god  in  the  water,  and  tbe  honest  depths,  you  are  not  distracted  from 
woodman  is  ready  to  receive  his  them  by  too  great  a  variety  of  mid- 
hatcbpt,  and  begin  his  work.  But  die  tints  and  changes  of  parts,  and 
bow  does  the  wood  look  upon  this?  there  is  no  display  of  any  of  tbe 
Very  gloomily  indeed!  There  is  one  trickeries  of  art.  There  may  be 
great  tree  in  the  shade  that  has  enough,  but  they  are  disguised  i  and 
thrust  out  its  branches  over  tbe  very  the  red  ground  seen  throughout  not 
spot  wliere  tbe  hatchet  must  hare  only  keeps  all  in  harmony,  but  de- 
been  picked  up,  as  if  to  hide  the  lights  by  the  air  of  simplicity  which 
place,  and  keep  off  intruders;  and  It  carries  tluougbouL  1  have  often 
knottier  Is  starting  back,  as  though  compared  such  pictures  to  Handel's 
it  would  recede  from  the  scene  of  music  for  this  quality  of  grand  sim- 
action  if  it  could,  and  its  leaves  have  plicity  being  kept  up  througliout, 
turned  to  a  dead  yellow,  as  the  hair  His  music  so  manifestly  keeps  in 
is  said  to  turn  white  under  a  sudden  mind  one  design,  one  character, 
terror;  and  there  are  some  great  with  the  same  UTe,  and  free  play  of 
logs  and  branchRs  already  cut,  that,  light,  and  the  same  strength,  solem< 
perhaps  not  quite  dead,  but  despe-  nity  or  dignity  of  shade.  More  or- 
rate,  put  on  a  terrilic  look,  and  pro-  naments  have  been  since  acquired, 
ject  their  gaping  and  split  mouths  more  dexterity  and  fingering  of  ad- 
directly  towards  tbe  woodman,  who,  diiional  keys,  but  for  me,  1  am  happy 
if  he  were  not  an  honest  man,  would  that  Hsndel  lived  before  these  Im- 


them   (like  the    man    in  Bewick's  fer  an  Angel  or  a  Cupid  of  Curreglo, 

moonlight  vignette)  wood  demons  to  or  Raphael,  or  Guldo,  to  either  by 

scare  hlra.     But  he  looks  so  de-  Baitoiozzl  or  Ctprioul. 
cidcdly  as  if  bis  busineu  were  to 
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tHAK8PBARB*8  COMBDIBS.— -UIOSUMHBB  NIGUT*8  DBBAM. 


A  M1D8UMMBR  Night's  Drbah  I 
Had  Sbaktpeare  pondered  for  a  life- 
time to  discover  the  most  appro- 
griate  title  for  this  enchantiog  play, 
e  could  have  found  none  which  so 
accurately  and  expressively  embo- 
dies its  poetical  essence.  The  Win- 
ter's Tale  is  a  happy  title  for  Uie 
strange,  gossip,  like,  and  slenderly 
connected  drama  which  paints  the 
insane  and  meaningless  jealousy  of 
Leontes,  the  patient  sufferings  of 
Hermione,  the  loss  and  recognition 
of  Perdita— >her  growth  from  infan- 
cy to  womanhood  in  the  course  of 
the  piece.  It  is  such  a  "  sad  tale," 
fit  for  winter,  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed to  be  told  "by  the  dead  and 
drowsy  fire,"  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  November  wind  without,  and 
the  deep  bass  of  the  neighbouring 
sea ;  a  tale  of  changes  and  chances, 
jn  which  stormy  passions  and  wild 
incidents  rage  through  the  first  three 
acts ;  quiet  affections,  and  pastoral 
stillness  reign  over  the  fourtn,  when 
Time,inhisswift  passage,  hasslid  o*er 
sixteen  years;  and  the  pathetic  and 
soothing  close  of  which,  bearing  up- 
on it  tne  impress  of  still  wonder, 
'*  sends  the  hearers  weeping  to  their 
beds,"  but  with  no  unpleasing  tears. 
But  still  more  poetically  and  truly 
is  the  spirit  of  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  expressed  in  its  title.  This  is 
truly  the  shadow  of  a  dream ;  such  a 
dream  as  might  be  supposed  to  pass 
before  the  eye  of  a  poet,  in  the  giim- 
meringtwilight  of  a  summer  evening, 
when  he  abandoned  himself  passive- 
ly to  the  wonder  working  influences 
of  nature,  when  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects of  nature  are  seen  changing  their 
shapes  to  gigantic  and  mysterious 
forms,  and  in  the  dim  perspective 


fairy  beings  sailing,  "  with  the  slow 
motion  of  a  summer  cloud,"  through 
an  atmosphere  steeped  in  moon** 
light  and  dew.  Calderon's  '*  Life  a 
Dream"  is  the  Tragedy  of  Dreams ;  a 
work  of  great  imagination  and  power, 
but  it  IS  characterised  by  those 
depths  of  wayward  gloom  and  pain- 
ful gleams  of  wizard  splendour^  those 
uneasy  bewildering  transitions,  that 
constant  feeling  of  insecurity 'and 
anxiety,  and  restraint,  which  accom- 
pany the  dreams  of  suffering  and 
pain.  We  follow  the  changing  for« 
tunes  of  Sigismund  from  the  desert 
to  the  dungeon — from  the  dungeon 
to  the  throne— from  the  throne  again 
to  the  dungeon— as  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  spell  which  we  would  fain 
shake  off,  but  cannot  All  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  sad  or  terrible  co- 
lours.  "  What  is  life,"  a^ks  the  scep- 
tical and  unfortunate  prince,  and 
the  answer  is  given  in  these  pro- 
foundly pathetic  and  affecting  lines  :* 

"  What  is  life  ?     'Tis  but  a  madneu. 
\Vbat  is  lifs  ?     A  wild  illusion, 
Fleeting  shadow,  fond  delusion  ; 
Short-lived  joy  that  ends  in  sadness, 
Whose  most  steadfast  substance  seems 
JDut  the  dream  of  other  dreams.** 

Calderon's  is  like  the  dream  of  dis- 
ease ;  in  Shakspeare — ^*  after  life's  fit- 
ful fever  we  sleep  well,"  and  enjoy 
the  sweet  and  soothing  dreams  of 
youth  and  health.  Here  we  meet 
but  with  the  comedy  of  life,  at  most 
its  griefs  and  anxieties  so  softened 
and  shaded  away  by  the  lightness  of 
the  touch  with  which  they  are  paint- 
ed, the  airy  accompaniments  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  the 
gentle  irony  which  plays  through 
and  penetrates  the  whole,  that  they 


Que  ei  la  vida  ?  Ua  frensai ; 
Que  es  la  vida  ?  Una  UasioA 
Una  aombra  una  fiocion 

Y  el  mayor  bieo  et  {fequeno* 
Que  toda  la  vida  es  aueno 

Y  kw  saenoB  siMno  son* 

La  Vida  et  Sueno  Jom,  //. 
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watriiiMi  itetlt  over  our  Mntat,  and  withtheezcepUon  of  the  •iDglecomlc 
we  find  ourael  ves  m  it  were  between  character  of  Launce,  a  mere  tketch^  In 
sleepiag  and  waking,  with  dreams  which,  no  doubt,  the  germ  of  future 
beginning  already  to  wave  before  the  poetical  conceptions  may  be  faint- 
hair  shut  eye  ;-^then  it  is  alone  that  ly  traced,  but  from  which  assuredly 
we  can  enter  into  the  full  spirit  of  no  one,  with  any  confidence,  could 
this  piece— then  it  Is  that  we  pur-  have  predicted  the  future  high  voca- 
pose  in  earnest  with  Theseus  and  tion  of  its  author.  Though  containing 
Hippolyto  to  dream  away  the  time,  some  sweet  and  graceful  poetry,  and 
for  a  fortnight,  "  in  nightly  revels  and  more  dlstinffuished  than  most  of  his 
new  jollity  "—then  only  do  we  fairly  later  works  oy  attention  to  the  strict 
take  a  side  in  the  quarrels  of  Obe-  rules  of  versification  (such  as  Va- 
ron  and  Titania — we  dance  our  ring-  lentine's  description  of  his  friend,* 
lets  with  their  fairy  elves  upon  the  and  bis  reflections  on  a  solitary 
beached  margent  of  the  sea — we  life  f),  it  is  undistinguished  by  much 
follow  the  lovers  in  their  mazy  gob-  depth  of  passion  or  power  of  ima^ 
lin-guided  rambles  through  the  wood  giuation,  and,  except  in  the  comic 
where  Uermia  and  Helena  so  oft  outline  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
"  upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  by  any  detailed  or  discriminating 
wont  to  lie" — we  smile  at  the  simple  portraiture  of  character.  In  the 
duty  of  the  honest  *'  rude  mechani-  whole  play,  in  truth,  we  perceive 
cals  who  work  for  bread  upon  Athe«  the  hesitating  and  still  imperfect 
nian  stalls,"  and  here  with  their  artist,  who  has  laid  his  hand  some- 
hard  hands,  have  so  boldly  made  what  bewildered  upon  the  strings 
their  first  assay  piece  in  the  new  of  the  human  heart,  is  afraid  to 
and  delicate  craift  of  poetry — we  press  them  with  energy,  and  recoils 
even  sympathise  with  the  fate  of  with  apprehension  even  from  the 
the  ill-starred  but  eloquent  Pyramus,  sounds  himself  has  niade.  No  great 
and  his  truly  tragic  and  dignified  advance  is  perceptible  in  the  Come- 
companion  Thisbe;  nay,  if  stage-  dy  of  Errors.  By  what  means  Shak« 
manager  Quince    should  apply  to  speare  became  acquainted  with  the 


us,  would  be  ready  to  take  a  part 
in  the  piece  ourselves,  at  the  short- 
est notice,  though  it  were  nothing 
more  important  than  that  of  Wall, 
or  the  Man  in  the  Moon ! 

Every  thing  in  this  beautiful  aerial 
drama  indicates  one  of  the  early  off- 
spring of  the  poeVs  fancy.  Ii  was. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
one  of  his  juvenile  productions,  be- 
ing supposed  by  Malone  (apparently 
on  very  satisfactory  grounds)  to 
have  been  produced  so  early  as  1694 ; 
and  immediately  after,  the  compara- 
tively immature  productions  of  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (1591), 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  (1592),  and 
Love's  Labour  Lost  (also  in  1594.) 
la  the  two  former,  indeed,  little  of 
Sbakspeare's  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
is  at  all  visible.  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  borrowed  in  all  its 
main  outlines  from  Monte  mayor's 
Diana,  a  fashionable  pastoral  ro« 
mance  of  the  day,  with  which  Shak- 
speare  had  apparently  become  ac- 
quainted through  the  early  English 
uanslation  of  Thomas  Wilson,  is, 


MencBchmi  of  Plautus,  from  which, 
with  slender  variations,  the  Comedy 
of  Errors  is  undoubtedly  taken,  is 
still  a  question  which,  as  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brown  says  of  the  "  Song  the 
Siren's  Sung,  might  admit  of  a  ipide 
solution,"  since  the  only  Euglihh 
translation  which  is  known  to  have 
existed  of  the  play,  bearing  on  the 
titlepago  the  initials  W.  W.,  seems 
to  have  appeared  in  1595,  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  time  at  which 
Malone  supposes  the  comedy  of  Er- 
rors to  have  been  first  represented* 
But,  from  whatever  quarter  the  plot 
came  to  him,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  improved  in  his  hands.  The 
improbabilities  of  the  plot  are  in- 
creased beyond  endurance,  and  cer- 
tainly with  no  corresponding  in- 
crease of  comic  effect,  by  the  multi- 
plication of  resemblances,  which 
arises  from  furnishing  the  twin-bro- 
thers with  servants  who  are  also 
twin-brothers,  and  thus  over  compli- 
catinga  plot  already  sufficiently  com- 
plex and  difficult  to  follow.  In  fact, 
the  taste  of  Shakspeare,  in  this  rudi- 
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nenMl  period  of  bli  dramrtlc  tp-  »re  eoiirtaiUly  chinglng  pirtneri, 
premlceshlp,  aeem*  deddedlf  t«  but  «lwBjr»  according  to  ceruinlmtm, 
bare  been  n  false  OM.  Ho  appears  by  mfltni  of  which  wb  are  ataured 
to  hare  aimed  at  pniducfng  effect,  ^itmch  will  In  the  end  be  rcKtorvd 
not  by  that  ilmpllcUy  o(  means  to  the  point  from  which  they  let  out. 
which  is  the  rsitult  of  ccmiummate  They  only  "  dance  the  hayes"  fur  a 
knovledfte  and  commaod  of  our  re-  tlmethroughlherasae»of  lore,  where 
iourcen,  and  which  he  afterwards  the  ballroom  it  a  moonlight  forest, 
Bttiined  In  lucb  tare  perfection,  but  and  Puck  acts  ai  maiter  of  the  ce- 
by  the  mulii plication  of  incidents,  remonlei,  to  fall  bsck  again  with  a 
the  Bccumulatlon  of  c«mic  embsr-  RracB  into  the  fir*t  portion.  We 
lasiments,  and  a  taste  cloiely  analo-  feel  asuured,  however  puzzling  the 
sous  to  the  principlei  of  the  Spaniib  imbroglio  at  first  may  aeem,  that,  In 
school  of  his  great  contemporary,  the  end,  as  Puck  raiber  unceremo> 
L«pe  de  Vega.«  A  tinge  of  this  re-  niously  expresses  it,  "  The  man  shall 
malning  fondness  for  intricacy  of  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  go 
plot,  and  for  the  dramatic  suspense  well."  Let  us  glance  then  at  the 
which  Is  BO  easily  excited  and  so  auccesslve  figures  of  the  dance. 
Cheaply  maintained  by  that  msiy  Two  Athenian  maidens— Helena, 
Intermiiture  or  cross-fire  of  affec-  toll  and  fair— Hermia,  little,  and  a 
tlons  which  is  so  frequent  on  the  brunette,  who  have  grown  to- 
Spanish  stage.  Is  still  perhaps  suffi-  getber, 
clenily  perceptible  o?en  In  tbe  Mid-  ,  ..  . 
•ummer  Night's  Dream;  but  no  one  "  Llk.to.d«ab.chwn;.««la,ptfl«d, 
can  fall  to  see  that  hero  an  immense  But  y.t-  union  in  P«»1tl«.. 
adrance  has  been  made ;  that  a  gulf  J-"  '.""f  '""'"'  '"""7Y"  -""  "™' 
lies  between  It  and  its  predecessors,  ^  "i'"". '"'  '  ^  ''"'  "  ' 
which  nnly  the  agency  of  genius,  **   • 

working,  as  it  always  does,  secretly  hire  yielded  to  the  power  of  love, 
and  invisibly,  could  bridge  over;  that  Helena  loves  Demetrius— Hermia 
here  for  the  first  time  the  true  poet  Lysandcr,  and  they  are  beloved  In 
comes  before  us  in  no  questionable  turn.  This  Is  the  picture  which  ibe 
shape ;  and  that  while  his  youthful  psrtiea  present  at  the  outset— two 
tnind  still  delights  to  dwell  rather  in  pairs,  two  reciprocal  attachments, 
regions  of  pure  fancy  than  to  grapple  But  Demetilus  ia  fickle ;  he  becomes 
with  and  to  elevate  into  poetry  the  untrue  to  the  fair  Helena;  lils  heart 
conditions  of  this  our  actual  exist-  has  suddenly  became  entangled  by 
ence,  it  no  longer  submits  to  be  the  the  duskier  charms  of  Hermia,  and 
Imitator  of  others,  but  gives  room  his  wooing  is  favoured  by  her  father, 
and  verge  for  its  creatire  powers  in  Thus  the  two  rcL'iprocal  attach- 
an  airy  series  of  pictures  hanging  In  ments  are  suddenly  converted  Into 
a  half-ideal  atmosphere,  yet  wsrm  two  onesided,  and  one  reciprocal. 
with  all  the  purple  light  of^love,  and  Helena  loves  Demetrius  as  bt^fore— 
bright  with  the  hues  of  Innocence  Demetrius  loves  Hermia;  Hermia 
and  the  romance  of  youth.  loves  Lysander,  who  loves  her  Bgain, 
It  must  be  admitted,  that,  as  a  but  to  whose  love  the  father  is  op- 
specimen  of  this  drama  of  intrigue,  posed.  This  is  the  second  movement 
where  the  whole  plot  Is  first  artifi-  of  the  ballet.  Hermia  and  Lysander, 
cially  complicated,  and  then  natu-  In  order  to  evade  "  the  sharp  Athe- 
rally  and  gracefully  unwound,  no-  n Ian  law,"  resolve  to  fly  the  capital, 
thing,  even  in  tbe  best  dramas  of  Helena  betrays  Ihclr  Intended  Bight 
CHldi^ron,  surpasses  that  portion  of  to  Demetrius,  in  hopes  by  this 
the  plot  of  our  own  Shakipesrc's  means  to  win  back  his  favour ;  he 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  follows  them  into  "  tbe  wood  a 
depicts  tbo  labyrinthine  loves  of  league beyondihelown,"andtbither 
Lynander,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and  he  in  turn  is  followed  by  Helena. 
Helena.  It  has  all  tbe  apparent  con-  This  wood  has  been  selected  by 
fusion,  yet  real  and  artful  arrange-  Oberon  as  the  place  of  punishment 
ment  of  a  dance.  In  which  the  parties     of  Utaola  for  her  refusal  to  dellrer 

*  Lep*  mi  twa  to  lS9Ss  jSUtipsan  wltUa  two  ytan  afttr,  tn  IKi, 
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already  bamn  to  be  dereloped  In  capUou  of  cbaractor,  or  of  Ae  rela- 

bU  mind.    It  it  wortbj  of  obeerr^  tlooa  of  life.    Thiu  we  have  but  one 

tioD,  that  Shaktpaare  doaa  not  allow  Hamlet,  one  Lear,  ooe  Brutus,  one 

the  Impreailoii  of  broad  parodf  to  Otbello,  ona  Deidemona,  one  Imo- 

be  the  1  Bit  feel hg  whleb  lie  learea  gKt,  one  Cordelia]  the/  come  but 

upon  the  mind.    He  retunii  again  tor  a  moment  perform  thslr  put, 

for  a  moment  Into  the  kef  of  the  and  dbappear  for  ever  to  make  way 

■upematural.  When  the  iron  tongue  for  new  forma  of  character  placed 

of  midnight  haa  told  twelve,  and  amldat  other  icenea,  and  llluatratiug 

aleep  hai  deaceaded  equaltj  upon  lome  new  truth  In  our  complicated 

the  collage  of  the  arUaan  and  the  and  my sterloui  nature.    Thfa  obter> 

palace  of  the  Duke,  Oberoa  with  hla  vatiou  li  not  leia  applicable  to  this 

fairy  train  cornea  once  more  ateallng  fairy    melodrame.      Calderon,  not 

in,  DOW  reconciled   to  Tliaoia,   to  content    with    once    painting    the 

bleaa  the  bride-bed  of  the  lovere—  dream  of  life  In  lurid  coloura  In  his 

II  fi.  .  .1.   1         .v_      ^.  f%^af«Aieno,reneatsthesame  theme 

P.M.  b  "JSutX     ■  I"  "•  ™" "  "'''<)  "*•  ^f'"'"  • 

JuttT  may  be  lortunHtft  i        ^     »            j               •,      i      \. 
So  .hall  all  tb.  coupl«  thm  )^t  *"^"  ""'t.'"?^*  F'""*''  '^"H^T 
Ever  troci and  IotIiii  be-  WboCBndoubt that Sbakapeare might 
And  Ih,  blow  of  Natur,-;  hand  "'"'  «"?  '•»"  furniabed  us  wiUi 
Sball  not  In  thtir  Itiua  »und ;  "e"?  vlaiODB  as  enchanting  aa  this 
Ner<r  mol«,  bare-lip,  nor  war,  Mldaummer   Night's  Dream  ?     But 
■   Nor  msrk  prodi(lDU(,  anch  u  art          /beautiful  aa  its  tenure  waa,  Shak- 
DarplMd  In  nmtivity,  speare  felt  that  )d   this  world   we 
Shall  upon  iheir  cfalldmi  be.—  had  too  much  to  do  With  realities  to 
With  Ibia  lield'dBir  coBMcrati,  bestOW  an  Undue  portion  of  atten- 
Erery  fsiry  lake  hia  (lU;  tion  upon  alrf  vislooa.     He  baa  left 
Aiid  t'acb  levtral  cbamber  blear,  us  as  a  legacy  one  glimpse  into  the 
'  Tbrougli  ihii'pilBce  with  iireet  peace:  world  of  dreams  which  yet  remains 
E'er  tbati  it  lu  ufcty  rut,  without  its  fellow  i  but  the  cloud- 
And  ibe  owner  of  it  bleit.  land  in  which  the  youth  dwell  is  no 
Tripawaj;  home  for  the  matured  man,—"  He 
Make  no  eta;;  twitches  bts  mantle  blue,"  and  with 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  da,. '  tj,e  morrow  seeka  "  fresh  fields  and 
Thui  the  whole  fades  and  flies  away  pastures  new." 
like  a  lorely  dream  with   the   ap-  Turniag  from  the  Intrigue  of  the 
proach  of  muruing — adreamaoairy,  piece  to  ue  characters,  we  have  el-  / 
io  ethereal  in  its  more  derated  pa-  ready  said,  that  strong  or  minute  de- 
geanta — so  cheerful,  so  tunny  In  its  velopementof  character  would  have 
tiuinorouH  features,  that,  on  waking  been   altogether   ioconsiattnt   with 
from  it,  we  almost  "cry  to  sleep  the  light  and  goBsamer  texture  of 
again."  the  play.     To  bare  attempted  to  lo- 
'    It  Is  no  uncommon  fault,  even  of  corporate  the  strong  play  of  paaalon, 
dlttioguished  poets,  that  having  ere-  or  the  peculiar  Individuality  of  cha* 
Bted  some  one  striking  conception  of  racter  or  humour,  with  a  fable  so 
character,  or    eiblbited  some  poe-  wild,  and  lying  so  totally  beyond  the 
Ileal  aspect  of  life  with  success,  they  confines  of  the  visible  diurnal  sphere, 
are  led  to  repeat  the  same  idea  over  would  hare  been   like  building  an 
and  over,  vnih  merely  some  alight  edifice  of  marble  on  the  unsubstan- 
difference  of  external  form  and  or-  tlal  basis  of  an  evening  cloud.    All 
namenL     Were  Ir  necessary  to  re-  the  more  aerioiu  characters,  there- 
for to  examples  In  support  of  this  fore,   are  but    sketches.     Between 
remark,  the  literature   of  our  own  Lysander   and   Demetrius  scarcely 
day  would  fumieh  us  with  instances  any  distincUon  is  to  be  traced.    In 
in   abundance.      Shakapeare  alone,  Theseus  we  see  nothing  hut  an  lm> 
such  is  the  extent  of  bis  poeUcal  re-  posing  outside,  -a  love  for  hunting, 
sources,  and  bis  prodigality  in  their  and  a  taste  for  puns  and  quibblea,  fur 
use,  can  never  be  said  to  have  re-  which  the  dramatic  representation 
peated  himtelf  Inanyoneof  blacon-  of  the  Athenian  operatives  afforda 
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ample  ecope.    Someirhat  more  of  thii  world,"  aa^jt  Schiller ;  borrow, 

diacrimiuatioa  la  shown  in  the  cha-  logthethoughi.aiidBlmogtlbe  worda 

netera  of  Hermia  and  Helena;  the  olour  own  Shakapeare,  and  placing 

tnildoesi  of  the  tall  beauty,  the  vi-  them  tn  the  mouth  of  the  bereaved 

vacit7  and  somewhat  shrewiiih  tem-  daughter  of  Wnllenetein,  when  ehe 

per  of  the  little  brunette,  quallttea  learns  the  vanUhing  of  alt  her  dreams 

of  which  her  rival  does  not  fail  to  of  hope;  and  that  the  youthful  hero, 

remind  her  in  their  encounter  in  the  who,  on  the  threshold  of  life, 

wood,*  are  brouirht  out  with  a  few  ><  n  1  v  '1  1  >.     i.r  i        i 

touche.  ,1  ,  ligZ  p,„ll,  bu.  .0  «        "tu,f'  '■""••■"  ""■'  """ 

qultt  .afficimtl,  .0  p.im  lo   the  Wb„,«,., '.h,  .,.,.„,  i.  „l,b  .  ..Id.n 
mind  s  eje  the  difference  of  their  f^u,  '- 

posseseora.    Though  no  strooe  fi-el-  ,       ,     '  ,        . 

lnf{  of  anxiety  or  suffering  ia  created  '""*  """^  trampled  to  death  uoder 

by  the  crosaea  to  which  the  lovera  *'"'  ^'^'^  '"*"'"''  "'"  horses  iu  the  skir- 

are    subjected;    though  we  follow  •"'•■"  "*  Neustadt,  and  now  lies  a 

their  fooUtepa  wldi  a  secret  assu-  '''''<'  """*  '"«le«*  ''esp  i"  bis  laurel 

ranee,  that  all  these  miaconcepllons  covered  coffin  in  the  cloister  of  Si 

and  mislikiuga,   these   instances  of  Catherine. 

fickleness,  theae  words  of  reproach,        ^°^  """  '*•  glance  at  the  super-  i- 

these  acts  of  ungenUeneds,  are  but  """^  beings  of  the  piece,  whose 

the   perpleiiug  dream  of  a  night,  "oypassioaaandjealouaiesaremado 

and  to  disappear  with  the  to-mor-  t"  ""ingle  so  oddly  with  the  love  paa- 

low,  there  is  yet  a  gentle  air  of  soft-  ^"K**  "f   motlala.     Horn's  reraarka 

ened  earnestness  and  qualified  re-  "^  ''''*  subject  are,  on  the  whole,  so 

Billy  spread  over  them  auffideut  to  8"'"''  "'"■  t"'"'g''  tl'e  passage  is  a 

create  a  mild  interest  la  their  fate.  '""S  one,  and  lu  some  parts  a  little 

All    the    pensive    fod    despondinif  [autastic  (as  in  the  heat  he  is^  wa 

tboughta.  for  instanVe.  which  cloua  *"*?«;  '*  ""'  >*«  f""""*  no  unpleaaant 

and  orerKliadow  youug  and  lovine  ",ISf^' ,  „  ,     .      , 

hearts,  when  they  first  beein  to  en-  The  lovers,   says  he,+  "have  to 

counter  difficulties,  and  to  awake  contend  not  only  wilh  the  severe  fa- 

10  the  conviction  that  love,  so   far  Iher  Ageus,  with  the  warlike  Duka 

from  being  omnipotent,  is  in  this  life  Theseus,  and  with  the  charm  of  love 

ehtcked  or  overborne  by  a  thousand  "*el';  °^^  ^^c?  »"«  ^»"°  o'  "P'"'" 

coutingeiidea    and   calamities,   are  minglesinthefray-noflAMWy world 

summed  Up  with  the  most  pensive  "^  fplnla,  but  a  gay,  fluttering  race 

and  pathetic  beauty  in  Ihuse  lines  of  of  beings,  clothed    with    tenderest 

Lysander'B,  which  who  that  has  read  "''''"  ^"^  H2°^  "    , ,  ■  compassionn. 

them  can  forget  ?  ""K  ^^e  sufferings  of  luve,  would  faiti 

..  »i._ir  T.i.  I       ,.  help  the  sufferer*,  but  who  with  all 

'•  Ah  mc     fur  auglit  thut  ever  I  rou  J  „„ 'j   ;„,„„,;„„_   *  ,    j„    „    „„  _„ 

.  "  good  intentions  act,  in   a   manner, 

CM ..;,  .„„ .,  ui. .,  hi.»,.  h"  "»•!'?•  •»  *■• '" "  "z ""',! 

Th.  ,-.  ,..■       r  ._,.»  I  .        „       11.  mlerferenco    only    makes    the   evil 
iOB  c4.ur9B  lit  true  lirve  iiirver   did   run  t«        ,  ,      .     ,       .    ,.,  ^t 

i^gg,),  worse,  ror  thU,  indeed.  Oberon  the 

But  .iib«r  ll  w»  diffrrtut  In  l,l«,d,  ^^^°  nionarch  Is  himself  in  a  great 

Or  elu  mia^niired  in  r«pcci  of  yenrs,  measure  answerable,  since  he  ought 

Or  etui  it  .tood  upon  thechoice  of  frl.nd, ;  never  to  have  intrusted  llie  manage- 

Or,  if  there  were  stympsihylnchoiM,  "ent   of   these   tender   love  affairs 

Wht,  dcntL,  or  sickorutUd  lay  blpge  to  ii,  to   the  joyous   and  recklesss  spirit 

Muking  it  mumeDiary  ■>  a  wund,  Fuck.      No  better   agent  could    be 

SniTi  0*  >  (bedoiv,  iburt  at  iny  dream ;  found,  where  the  task  la  but  to  clap 

llcief  s*  ibc  ligbtnlng  in  the  coliiod  tiidht,  an  ass's  head  upon  Bottom ;  but  his 

That,  in  a  (plcciiianfoldi  bulb  heaven  and  talent  falls  bim  when  he  is  called  on 

sacib,  to  dlstlnguiah  a  loving  from  an  un- 

And  cresinaDbaih  power  lo  uy — be-  loving  Athenian  youth.      ThIs  may 

bold '.  no  doubt  be  said  for  Oberon,  that  be 

Thajawi  of  darknesi  do  davour  )e  up  :^  ig  at  that  moment  too  much  occupied 

Soguicibrlffiithingicoineiotvfunvn!"  with  his  own  concLTns  tO  be  able  to 

"  So  fares  it  with  tfae  lovely  In  do  more  than  to  send  assbtance,  and 
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CTerf  one  knows  what  cornea  of  it,  "BullinotthepunlihineDttowhicb 

when  the  lerruit  does  the  mutcr'i  the  poor  BIGn  Queen  la  Hubjeeted  for 

biulneH.  her  denial  lomelbiDg  too  harsh?    I« 

"  These  priTBte  conceriu  of  the  li  not  too  bad  to  be  coDdemoed  to 

Elfin  King,  are  not.  It  is  true,  very  iin*  fall  in  love  with  an  uuilcked  cub, 

portaot.     He  has  bad  a  quarrel  with  who,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  be- 

bia  wife,  the  fair  Tiianta,  because  she  lieTeehlmaelf  tobe  witty?  So  it  may 

will  not  Burrender  to  him  the  aonof  appear,  and  fetit  isnot  ao.    Herat- 

w,    deceased    Indian    princesa,    her  tacbmentto  him  iabutanevll  dream, 

fHend,  to  be  his  henchman.    Fur  the  — the  source  of  infinite  delight  to 

boj  himself  he  carea  not  much,  for  ua — the  stranf^eat,  la  fact,  which  la 

he  calls  him  '  a  little  cAaiu/ehng  hoy'  dreamt  in  all  tbia  vlsionar;  drama ; 

but  he  has  commanded,  and  he  has  and  to  such  dreama  as  a  punishment 

been    disobeyed :     and    the     very  the  fairest  and  the  most  amiable,  so 

thought  that  Titania  can  refuse  obe-  aoun  aa  the;  abandon  their  sex's  best 

dience  Id  an;  thln^;,  is  enough  to  oc-  ornament,   '  loving  obedience,'    are 

caalon  him  annoyance.  Through  ihla  exposed.    Fortunately  they  are  mii. 

mUundentandins  between  the  roya)  mentary ;   and  after  the  feeling  of 

pair,  blight  and  dis temperature  have  annoyance  thai  one  should  ever  have 

fallen  on  wood  and  plain,  on  plough-  bad  such  a  dream,  follows  the  per- 

man  and  o>.  ception  of  Ita  comic  featurea,  and 

'Ths  (mn  corn  the  ridicule  of  one'a  self. 

Hmihrotted  (Ft  hli  youth  attalnrdilmri),  "  In  order,  however,  fully  to  enjoy 

TtatfblditaDdsaiupiyliithedrownideeld,  this  Oberon  and  Titania, this  Puck, 

Th«  erowa  an  faded  wlib  tbg  niurala  Hustard-seed,  Pease- blossom,  Cob- 

^<^-'  web,  and  sn  forth,  some  Uilngs  must 

"The  Terr  seasons  seem  to  have  ^^"*  ^'  P"'  "P**"  ">*=i^  ''Bt»  looting, 

lltercd.  I>  would  seem  that  an  overweening 

•HMry-hFRdedfrMli  fondness  for  'the  gods  of  Gieece, 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  tbe  crim»n  n»«.  Which   for  a  time  was  regarded  as 

And  on  old  Hycm'a  chin  and  icy  crown,  anlndUpensablepoeticalaccompauU 

An   otoraai  chaplet  af  air<et   summer  ment,  had  aomewhal  impaired   our 

bads  knowledge  and  our  love  of  our  own 

Is  aa  to  uMliery  Mt.     The  iprlnf,  tlia  modern    and   domestic    mythology. 

aammer,  We  leave  these  Grecian  deities  and 

Tba    ohUdInf  antumn,    ancry    wioler  deml-guda  in  all  their  beauty  and  at. 

efcango  tracliuu,  in  all  their  msjepty  of  action 

Their  wanted  llverlta,  and   tha  maicd  and  repose— we  leave  ihem,  we  say, 

world,  Iq  ^11  iionour  i   but  we  ask  whether 

I      w  h"""' '""'  k""'"""'  "»>'"''  thej  have  not  found  fit  substitutes 

■■  whith,  among  ourselves,  and  we   answer 

F™.k'T;  ""*,"''    L*r  !,"""?     ■  our  own  question  in  the  affirmative.      / 

From  tho.r  deb...,  from  tb.ir  dincn.ion.  Learn  only  to  know  those  Elves  and  ^ 

To  all  this  Titania  could  put  an  end :  Fries,  those  Undines  and  Gnomes— 

•be  bas  but  to  surrender  her  Indian  those  spirits  of  fire  and  air— those 

proUgi;  but  that  point  cannot  be  so  nut-brown  maidens,  who,  concealed 

easily  yielded;  and,  in  truth,  if  the  inthickete,lureon  the  hunter— those 

boy  resembles  hia  mother,  of  whose  ''p*  "fd  goblins,  those  nixies  and 

wild  gambols  the  Queen  presents  so  wuod-nymphs,  which  appear  in  so 

picturesque  a  sketch,*  it  must  be  many  of  our  early  heroicor  laterpo- 

admltted  it   must  have  gone  hard  pular  songs,  and  you  will  be  dispo^ 

with  her  to  part  with  so  fnterestlng  ed  to  moderate  your  lamentatlona 

m  page.     In  any  view  the  object  oT  over  the  vanished  Fldorado  of  Gre- 

the  strife  seems  not  altogether  un-  clan  fable.     All  of  us  have  indeed 

worthy  of  the  Importance  attached  to  heard  of  these,  but  moat  with  but 

him,  and  the  strife  Itself  Is  so  steep-  half  an  ear,  for    this  iaborloualf 

ed  In  all  the  colours  of  poetry,  that  learned  mythology  of  Greece  bad 

we  look  on  as  witnesses  with  delight,  anticipated  tbem,  and  had  left  too 
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Utlla  room  for  tham  in  the  memory  or  laj  otber  popular  epidemic,  to 

and  Uie  Imegliiatiaii.      And  yet  it  tbe  loweet  clanei;    and  moved  bj 

■Mded  onlf  such  poemi  aa  the  Erl-  love  of  fame  and  the  hope  of  "  els- 

kiog  and  the  Fuher,*  to  open  to  ui  pence  ardaj  for  life  " — (for  Flute 

at  once  a  proipeclloto  the  treasure!  protetta  that  the  Duke  would  faaro 

of  ihle  rich  and  romantic  world.  deferred  hangins  If  he  hed  peld  Pf • 

"  It   happens,   therefore,  often  ramus  with  less)— they  have  boldlf 

enough  that  we  form  a  false  coacep-  ventured  into  the  tragic  Geld  :    la 

tionaatothetruepoeticcharacterof  proptriiet  the r  foe'  the;  are  rether 

many  of  these  beiDRs.Blrj  and  fantas-  scanty  :  for,  their  scenery,  tbcy  can- 

Uc  lodeed.but  marked  by  a  sufticieot-  didly  confess,  they  muRt  borrow  from 

ly  cl«ar  and  palpable  ludlvldu^ity.  the  great  storehouse  of  muther  Na- 

We  Germans  in  particular  are  apt  ture — to    present  Hoimshine,  they 

to  be  led  astray  by  that  Graving  tor  "  mustleave  acasemrntof  ihe  great 

'theelevated,' wblcbweeTerywhere  chamber  window   where  they  play 

aim   at,  and    with    which    we  find  open;"    but   to   balance   this,  they 

It  eo  dlKicult  to  dispense.  And  even  have  boundless  confidence  in  tlirm- 

If  we  du  dispense  with  this  supposed  selves  and  in  the  lodulgence  of  the 

requisite,  we  eltfaerdraw  the  outlines  audience.   A  msn  with  H<ime  rougfa- 

of  their  characters  too   close  and  cast  about  him  shall  pre^tut  Wall, 

narrow,  or  leave   them  misty  and  even  the  difficult  prublc m  of  deplct- 

undeGDed.    Thus,  for  example,  our  log  the  Man  in  the  Moou  is  in  their 

conception  of  the  fairies  haa  long  ejea  (for  we    have    no  doubt  they 

been  that  of  mere  ethereal  beings  thoroughly  desplied,  if  they  heard 

leading  the  moonlight  dance,  and  to  them,  the  hypercritical  objectiuns  of 

whom  Quthbg  Is  permitted  berond  Theseus  and  Demetrius)  most  aa- 

the  moat  delTcaie  raillery,  and  the  tisfactory solved.  MubthuueHtpaina- 

sweetest  and  most  lefioed  language,  taking  creatures  iht-y  seem  to  be; 

We  forget  tbat  a  sphere  so  narrow  aa  they  set  about  this  as  about  any  otlier 

this  to  which  we  attempt  to  conGae  bespoken  piece  of  work  wherein  the 

them,  mustsoonbecomemonotoDoua  credit  of  their  craft  was  concern- 

and  wearisome  bath  to  them  and  to  ed,  less  indeed  from  pure  love  than 

ourselves.      Their  real  sphere  must  from  example,  but  with  a  magnani- 

be  a  wider  one ;  they  dance  Indeed,  mous  feeliug,  aa  some  of  our  own 

Iheyteazemortals  with  their  tiny  aod  crons-legged  nWiifi  observed  in  a  lata 

playful  tricks,  but  their  power  ex-  crUis,  when  a  colliHton  tfiiik   place 

leuds   farther;    their   realm   lathe  with  tlielrjuurne^mi-ii,  that  thftyt-a 

whole  world  of  dreams,  and  in  par-  of  tbe  whole  world  were  upon  them, 

ticular,  that  wide  world  ot  dreams  It  is  thishoncst  duwuriuhttiiiiipllcity 

invpired  by  paaalon  and  sense,  which  in  all  their  pniceediiigs  which  makes 

ackuowledgea  no  other  laws  but  that  us    anoujed,  ia    the   course  of   the 

of  fancy,  and  to  which  Oberon  him-  final  represfniatiou,   by  the  ineers 

self,   nut    less  than   his   subaltern  and  sarcavms  of  Demetrius,   who, 

spirits,  owes  allegiance."  lullieg  at  his  ease  in  bis  coshiuned 

Tbe  couiidence  of  Shakspeare  in  chair,  smiles  superior  at  what  )iad 

^  the  inherent  and  indestructibly  po-  cost  those  hard-woiklng  artists  tlie 

etical  character  of  this  melodrama  hardest  of  all  labour— that  of  the 

(for  such  In  tbe  higher  and  better  brain.    It  is  thus  that  we  feel  almost 

senaa  of  the  term  it  la),  la   shown  mortiGed  by  the  dry  (ibseivation  of 

by  the  introduction  of  what  is  com-  Hippoljla— "  This  is  the  silliest  Stuff 

monly  couaidered  an  Jnterlude,  but  thai  ever  I  heard  ;"  hi"!  recomforied 

which  in  truth  is  qiilte  as  much  an  by  the  answer  of  Theseus — "  The 

esaentialpartofthepieceaatbefslry  best  1u  this  kind  are  but   shadowa; 

scenes  or  the  cruea  purposes  of  the  and  the  worst  are  no  worse  If  ima' 

JIOTers,namely, thelowcomedyofthe  gination  mendthem."    How  beautU 

burlosque  drama  represented  by  the  fully,  how  unobtrusively  does  Shak- 

Atlienlan  artisans.    Poetry  aad  the-  speare  turn  the   homeliest  circum- 

■tricals  being  in  this  piping  time  of  stance  of  this  sort  into  the  subject 

marriagea  and  festivity  tbe  order  of  ofsome  true  and  touching  reflection, 

(bo  day,  the  taste  has  spread  like  a  Theseus  judges  of  this  caricature 

fancy  for  reform,  vote  by  ballot,  tragedy  not  by  the  result,  but  by  tha 

■  Tweb«aaaflilu>dw«U-kB«wnMl«<U»feotth«. 
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Chapter  I. 


There  are  few  places  more  every 
way  disagreeable  for  a  residence 
than  London  during  the  autumnal 
months.  The  social  stir  and  ani- 
mation that  rendered  it  so  delight- 
ful in  the  spring  have  died  away 
into  comparative  silence ;  the  grass 
grows  in  the  West- end  squares ;  the 
city  looks  disconsolate,  like  an  Irish 
clergyman  on  tithing*day  ;  Pall 
Mali  is  all  but  deserted;  scarce  a 

J  pretty  or  a  gay  face  is  to  be  seen 
o  the  Parks^  or  a  bag  and  wig  in 
Chancery  Lane,  or  a  patriot  in 
Parliament  Street;  the  Exhibition 
rooms  are  closed ;  the  theatre 
contdns,  perhaps,  but  a  dozen 
bald-heads  in  the  pit,  and  about 
aa  many  white  pocket-handkerchiefs 
in  the  dress- boxes ;  there  is  no  one 
to  gossip  with  at  the  clubs  or  hotels ; 
the  jarvey  sleeps  without  fear  of 
interruption  on  his  coach- box;  the 
cab-man,  standing  on.  the  sun- 
scorched  pavement  at  the  door  of  a 
gin*shop,  looks  restless  and  per- 
plexed, like  a  cat  in  a  strange  kit- 
chen ;  and  if  you  chance  to  stumble 
against  an  old  friend  at  the  turning 
of  a  street,  he  gives  you  the  cut 
direct,  quite  annoyed  to  think  you 
ahould  have  recognised  in  him  that 
unfashionable  animal — the  last  man ! 
Then  the  hydrophobia  panic  I — 
**  Think  of  that.  Master  Brooke!" 
No  sooner  do  the  dog-days  set  in, 
than  tome  crazy  car  makes  a  point 
of  anatchinff  a  nasty  mouthful  from 
the  ealf  of  an  elder]/  genilem&n, 
rou  XL*  so*  ecu 


The  newspapers  are  all  instantly  in 
arms  about  the  catastrophe.  Ner- 
vous folks — for  we  are  all  nervous 
nowadays — walk  about  shuddering 
with  apprehension,  and  glancing 
every  now  and  then  at  their  uneasy 
legs ;  while  reports  are  every  where 
prevalent  that  ''  not  less  than  six- 
teen married  men  have  within  the 
last  week  eschewed*  all  liquids,  and 
barked  themselves  to  death,  leaving 
each  a  wife  and  six  small  children 
behind  him."  I  say  nothing  of  mi- 
nor miseries,  such  as  the  infectious 
hypochondriasm  of  the  tradesman 
M'ho  has  nothing  to  do  but  stand 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear  at 
his  shop-door,  or  the  melancholy 
"  lodgings  to  let "  in  every  quarter 
of  the  town ;  for  my  object  Is  not  to 
weary  my  reader*s  patience,  or  dis- 
tress his  nerves,  by  a  prolix  recapi- 
tulation of  grievances,  but  simply  to 
make  good  my  assertion,  that  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  few  or  none  are 
BO  detestable  as  London  in  autumn. 
Such  being  my  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  always  make  a  point  of  quit- 
ting town  when  the  first  hydropho- 
bic paragraph  appears  in  the  papf  x»» 
If  one  will  not  take  a  shrewd  hint, 
one  deserves  to  suffer.  My  excur- 
sions are  various — snmetimos  con- 
fined to  England,  and  sometimeH 
extending  over  the  Continent.  This 
year,  perhaps,  I  go  to  Pari**,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Louis  Phili^>^e 
shot  at,  wb\c\i  u%u^\\^  ocqxi\^  ^\:l^^ 
a-week  InthaX  »vt\0v>Xi  ^V\\\wco»^- 
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loving  nietropoliB ;  aud  the  next  1  ger  tlittn  a  ctab-apple,  lirops  down 
rest  satinfied  with  a  Btruli  nmoDg  lliruugh  tlie  slty-light  into  a  tailor's 
ibo  wilds  of  Dartmoor  (a  pet  plate  shop,  lorno  otlier  reason  appareDlly 
of  mine),  ur  the  morn  impnsiiig  than  lo"crpate  a  BPiiBBliuo"  anionir 
Wulah  Alps.  Aod  hero  let  me  m-  '  tbe  appri'Dtlcpn.  nod  luraJKh  thu 
sure  you,  Dif  gentle  Cockney,  tbata  newspaprra  witli  a  hjBterical  para- 
lamble  among  tlieae  last  is  a  verf  graph.  Sudi,  in  nine  cbh(^s  out  of 
differeot  thiDgfrom  B  rambleamong  tea,  1»  a  Cndcoef  tbuodKr-etorm. 
theHampateadhigblandB.  Pdmruno  But  In  Wales,  amung  tbe  mountalni. 
Hill  ia  icarcelf  bo  high  or  no  stei-p  it  Is  a  verjr  diffarent  affair.  There 
aa  Snowdon;  nor  can  I  take  It  on  the  thunder  vindicatea  ita  full  claim* 
mj  conscience  to  assert  that  the  to  sublimity,  roaring  and  rattling 
paaa  at  Kentishtown,  which  leads  among  the  cragg)'  heights  with  a 
Tou  into  Pancras  Vale,  is  at  all  to  sound  as  if  tea  thousand  brazen 
n  compared  with  that  at  BedJge-  chariots  were  at  one  and  the  same 
lert.  But  peihapa  I  am  partial.  nuoment  clattering  along  the  floor  of 
To  resume.  Mj  excursion  last  heaven ;  while  Uie  blue,  arrowy 
year  was  to  Wales.  I  htfd  heard  lightning  digs  gashes  in  the  stern 
much  from  old  Cambridge  friends  forehead  of  the  precipice,  compared 
touching  this  famous  regiun;  so,  with  which  a  cart-rut  were  a  mere 
one  fine  morning  in  June,  1  packed  wrinkle;  or  splits  asunder  immense 
up  ft  few  shirts  in  my  carpet  bag,  fragments  of  overhanging  grauite, 
together  with  some  artificial  flies,  a  and  sends  them  crashing  down  into 
^^ton's  Angler,  and  a  few  well-  the  astonished  tarn  beneath.  Then 
thumbed  numbers  of  Blackwood,  tbe  frenzied  rain,  with  tbe  ruih  of 
containing  "Hints  for  the  Holidays,"  tbe  torrent,  which  but  an  hour  be- 
and  "  Christopher  in  his  Sporting-  fore  was  a  bashful  rivulet,  silver- 
Jacket,"  and  thus  appropriately  lining  the  side  of  some  sunny  upland! 
equipped,  set  off  for  Swansea,  where,  Away,  away  It  goes,  scampering 
without  baiting  longer  than  a  day,  I  faster  tlian  ever  poet  scampered 
tdred  one  of  those  eccentric  vebiclee,  from  a  bailiff;  hounding  dellrUmsly 
called  "  flies,"  which.  In  the  fulness  from  rock  to  rock ;  awallowlng 
of  time,  brought  me  in  a  disjointed  bridges  at  a  gulp ;  playing  the  verj 
condition  to  Llandilo,  a  small  town  devil  with  trees,  brick-walls,  and 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  vale  of  pigsties;  and  subjecting  whole  vll- 
Towy.  lages  to  the  ceremony  of  an  unde- 

Tbe  scenery  in  this    neighbour-  sired  baptism, 

bood  poBsesaes  a  world  of  recom-  But  though   pleasant  enough  In 

mendations.     You  have  the  Black  their  way,  tbunder-storms  have  their 

Mountains  eloomlng  on  tbe  horizon;  weak  points.    It  is  awkward  to  get 

Grongar  Hills,  Carrlcksawthy  Com-  wet  through,   with  never  a  house 

mon,  and   tbe   ruins   of   Wynevur  within  six  miles  of  you, — to  hare 

within  a  stone's  throw  of  you  ;  and  the  hot    lightning    flashing    across 

tbe  haunted  Cerrie-Cennan  Castle  your  eyes,  and  tbe  thunder  threat- 

withln  the   easy   distance   of   five  ening  the  tympanum  of  your  aurl- 

mllcs.    Then,  if  you  have  any  taste  culars,— and,  still  more  embarraGs- 

for  thunder-storms,  and  tie  atmo-  in^,  to  be  blown  over  a  precipice 

sphere  should  be  that  way  disposed,  while  leaning   forward   to  recover 

you  havn  tbe  flaest  possible  oppor-  your  elopi-d  castor.      I   once   wit- 

tunity  of  enjoying  tbem  In  perfec-  uessed  a  maguificenttempeat  amouf; 

tlon  among  tbe  m'ouutaiu  ranges  of  the  congenial  wilds  of  Llynn-y-van ; 

Llynn-y-van.     In  London  a  hurly-  but,  lover  of  the  sublime  as  I  atn, 

hurly  of   this    sort  Is  a  very  eafi>,  I  have  not  the   slighteBt  desire   to 

tame,  commonplace   affmr— a  uni-  witness  another.    Enough  Ib  as  good 

form  failuri',  and  moat  discreditable  as  a  feast,  and  I  am  naturally  mode- 

to  the  dleuiiy  of  thn  elements  en-  rate  in  my  appetites. 

gaged  In  ft.    Tbe  tliui.diT,  Its  voice  Another  recommendation  of  the 

deadened  by  the  ctcrnnl  fnff,  growls  Vale  of  Towy— to  sny  uolhtng  of  Its 

faintly  like  a  drowsy  Itou;  "the  light-  being  the  most  dasalc  spot  in  Wales, 

ning    contents    itself   with  merely  if  Dyer  and  Twm  Slon  Catil  (the 

kJllinff  an  Irishman  or  two,  or  throw-  Bard  and  the  Brigand)  can  make  It 

jBg'  a  few  old  women  into  fits ;  while  ao— la  the  unriTaTied  excclli>nc<>  nf 

m  tatMH  bolt.  perUpa,  tetKety  big-  Itt  fiy-fttUng.   Tb«  sMlves  will  tell 
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never— Pnj,  do  UiU  it:  my  wife  lenaith  the  block,  Ull  kitufaen  clock 

call)  It  memt  and  drink  too,  and  ahe'a  ■trlklng  elcren,  and  all  being  eileDl 

a  Gnt>nte  judge."  ia  tbe  itranger'a  chamber,  the  couple 

"  I  ehoula  be  happy  to  do  juitlce  gare  up  all  further  idea  of  watclw 
t«  your  ale,  my  frluod,  but  really  I  fog,  and  marched  off  to  bed. 
amio  fatigued  that  I  have  wholly  Scarcely,  bovcrer,  had  they  got 
loat  my  appetite.  Let  my  roam,  into  their  firat  nap,  when  they  were 
therefore,  be  gvt  ready  for  my  re<  roused  by  a  quick  tread  In  the  cham- 
cepUon.— And  harkee,  Hr  Land-  ber  beside  them,  which  wes  that 
lord,"  added  the  itranger,  in  a  grave,  wherein  ilie  Htraoger  slept.  The 
stem  tone,  "  be  eure  you  do  not  let  landlord  was  the  ftrat  to  hear  the 
me  be  diiturbed  on  any  pretence  noiae,  and  Inetanlly  jumping  out  of 
whatever-  When  wearied,  aa  1  am  bed,  ran  to  the  dour,  where  oe  stood 
Just  now,  1  am  apt  to  be  restleaa  at  listening  iu  a  perfect  fever  of  curio- 
night  ;  so  if  you  should  hear  me  ally.  For  some  mlnutea  he  heard 
turriag  about  my  chamber,  you  will  nothing  more  than  tramp — tramp — 
know  the  reaaon."  tramp  acro&i  the  lloor,  but  presently 

"  Oh  certainly,  sir.    But  If  you'd  there  was  a  deep  groan,  followed 

try   this  little  specific," — here  the  by  a  plercinit  scream.    Hastily  awa- 

landlord  pointed  to  tbe  cit'rru','' I'd  king  bis  wife,  Boniface  proceeded 

aniwer  for  your   sleeping  like  a  to  dress  himself ;  but  before  either 

lop."  could  complete  iheir  toilet,  another 

"Eoougb,  enough,  air,"  aald  the  scream,  louder  than  the  former,  rung 

atraoger.  Impatiently  i  "  go  and  do  through  the  house,  and  in  less  than 

as  I  have  desired  you,  and  above  all  ten  mfnutea  the  whole  establishment, 

4o  not  forget  my  warniog."    Andao  headed  by  the  landlord,  and  tailed 

laying,  he  moUoned  tbe  man  from  by  the  landlady,  were  halting  at  the 

the  room.  atranger'a  door,  uncertain  whether 

Having  seen  hii  gueit  snugly  en-  to  recede  oradvaiiee>   Ai,  however) 

scAncedln  bis  dormitory,  the  land-  the  groans  itlil  continued,  and  the 

lord  went  Into  the  kitchen,  where  poor  man  seemed  in  great  pain,  it 

hii  wife  lat  expecting  him,  and  In-  was  voted,  nem.  eon.,  that  the  door, 

formed  her  of  the  etrantera  ordera,  which  was  but  on  the  latch,  should 

which,  as  mlffht  have  been  an^cl-  be  opened ;  which  was  accordingly 

pated,  set  both  ou  the  qui  eive.  done,  and   the   whole  picturesque 

"  And  pray  what  sort  of  a  person  party  poured,  like  atonent,  Into  tbe 

may  he  be  ?  "  enquired  the  landlady,  room, 

applvtog  tbe  jug  toher  lipB.  And  here  they  witnessed  a  spec- 

"  why,  a  hdf'proudlBh,  half  cl-  tacle  that  might  have  appalled  far 
vltish  Bort  of  a  body— but  quite  the  bolder  spltlts.  In  the  centre  of  the 
gentleman,  though  he  does  not  take  floor  stood  the  stranger,  who.  It  wai 
to  my  good  ale.  However,  If  be  manifest,  had  never  undressed,  with 
pays  well  for  it— and  I'm  sure  he  bis  arms  extended,  as  if  waving  off 
must  have  money,  ho  orders  one  some  blasting  object,  his  eyes  fix- 
about  so— I'm  not  the  man  to  quar-  ed,  his  teeth  clenched,  his  white, 
rcl  with  his  tutes."  shivering  IJps  apart,  and  his  whole 

"Nor  L    But,  for  all  that,  David,  air  and  countenance  that  of  a  de- 

it'a  aa  well  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  moniac.     For  a  brief  space  he  ap- 

— tbere'H  many  a  fine-dressed  man  peered  unconscious  of  the  presence 

with  newr  a  shilling  in  his  pocket."  of  tbe  intruders;  but  no  sooner  did 

"  Right,  dame ;  but  the  stranger's  he  recognise  them,  than,  aa  if  by 

none  oi  that  sort,  I'll  swear,  for  he  msglc,  he  became  instantly  cool  and 

talks  of  coming  to  live  among  us."  coUected,  and,  darling  a  fierce  look 

"  Why,   that  certainly  alters  the  on  the  landlord,  asked  him  how  he 

case,  David,  and  we  cant  be  too  cU  had  dared  disobey  his  iojunctionsi 

vil  to  bim,  although  he  Is  such  a  and,  widiout  walttoK  fur  his  reply, 

queer  body  as  to  talk  of  walking  rushed  to  ibe  door  for  tbe  purpose 

about  his  room  at  night,  merely  be-  of  ejecting  the  parly,  who,  mlilnter- 

cauM  be  li  knocked  up  with  fa-  preiiog  his  abrupt  movement,  and 

tigue."  tsiiing  for  granted  that  ho  was  a  lu- 

la  UiU  sort  of  conversation  be-  naiic  tttirailng  for  their  blood,  did 

tweeii  tbe  good  dame  ud  ber  yoke-  not  wait  to  offer  explanation  or  mo- 

ftllow  tins  wora  awty,  until  »t  logy.but  hurried,  with  aaaTltMkt- 
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tlie-liiodinait  unceremoniDuines?,  to  cordlogly,  Brter  despatdilng  a  fasnty 

the  st&lrcRse,  down  which  they  all  breakrait,  the  stranger    saunterea 

plunged  headlong,  while  the  Btran-  o-waj  in  ihe  direction  uf  ihe  Mauur- 

ger,  without  delgolag  to  take  the  Houie. 

allghteat  notice  uf  their   situatloa.  The  morniDg  wm  one  that  might 

coolljr  ioclted  bis  door,  QDd  retlrod  hare  Inspired  eren  a  stockjobber; 

to  reat.  the  air  was  fresh  and  perfumed  with 

Tbe  next  morning  when  he  came  the  breath  of  a  thousand  wild-flow^ 

down  to  breakfast,  the  first  thing  he  ers ;   the  dews  were  steaming   up 

did  was  to  ring  fur  the  iandlord,  aud  from  the  valleys  ;  the  clouds  rolling 

seeing 'the  poor  man'a  embarrass-  off  like  smoke  from  the  mountains; 

ment,  at  once  turned  the  conreria-  birds  singing;  cattle lowinj;;  plough- 

tion  on  tbe  subjpct  of  the  preceding  men  whistling  merrily  as  they  went 

night's  tnterruption,  ohserFing,  with  slouching  home  to  their  breakfasts, 

a    forced    effort   at   indifference —  with  their  coats  Rung  across  their 

"  Doubtiess  you  must  have  fancied  shoulders,  and  their  swarthy  hands 

my  behaviourstrange  last  night;  but  passed  ever  and  anon  acrona  their 

1  warned  you  bow  tUble  I  waa  to  dripping  browa ;  in  a  word,  tbe  spl- 

affections  of  this  nature,  and  you  rit  of  universal  clieerfulneas  lay  soft 

should    hare    been    advised.    The  sad  eunny  upon    eartb.     But  the 

truth  1«,  I  waa  labouring  under  a  stranger  seemed  Id  no  moud  to  enjoy 

Tiolent  spasmodic  attack,  to  which  the  freshuess  and  laughter  of  this 

1  have  been  subject  for  years,  and  mercurial    morning;    by    htm    the 

which  always  affects  me  according  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  were 

to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  fa-  unheeded  ;  and  be  pursued  bla  way, 

tiguo  1  nave  undergone."  alone  and  thoughtfully,  pausing  only 

"  Well,  come  now,  I  am  heartily  for  an  Instant  to  kiss  the  ruddy  ebtA 
glad  to  hear  thW  replied  honest  of  a  Hoe  little  boy  who  stood  bare- 
David,  brightening  up,  "for,  ta  say  footed,  at  a  cottage- door,  playfully 
Ihe  truth,  air,  my  wife  and  myself  mocking  the  biytho  toAes  of  a  black- 
had  almoit  begun  to  think" bird  thathung  above  him  in  a  wicker 

"Sir,I  begin  future  you  will  con-  cage- 
fine  your  thoughts  to  your  own  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk 
affairs,  and  leave  me  to  think  of  brought  the  stranger  to  the  Manor- 
mloe."  I^en,  putting  on  a  more  af-  House,  when,  after  hailing  to  ex- 
fabl«  manner,  tne  etranger  added, —  amine  the  building,  as  if  to  aacer- 
"  You  told  me  yesterday  that  a  Hr  tain  whether  it  were  still  fit  to  he 
Evans  was  now  In  possession  of  the  tenanted,  he  hastened  up  the  gra- 
Hanor-House;  1  shall  be  glad  to  have  dual  hill  that  sloped  downwards  to 
some  talk  wllh  him  on  the  subject,  the  road  In  front,  and  tapping  lightly 
for  as  my  health  requires  mountain  at  tbe  parlour  window — For  the  door 
air  and  strict  spcIusIod,  1  do  not  see  had  neither  bell  nor  knocker — an  old 
that  I  can  do  better  than  occupy  the  woman  who  was  seated  there  at 
houae  In  question."  breakfast,  came  forth  and  gave  him 

"  Occupy  ?"  snld  BonifncT,  "why  admittance, 

there  are  scsrcely    four  haMtable  The  Interior  of  the  building  did 

rooiOH  in  the  whoitt  building ! ''  not  belie  the  account  which  theland- 

"  No  matter  fur  that,  1  require  but  lord  had  given  of  it.     Tbe  hall  was 

littlf!  accomodation,  fur  I  am  an  old  a  place  ot  call  for  the  fuur  winds  of 


traveller,  and  have  slept  many  a     heaven;  the  floors,  which  were  only 
night  on  the  bare  ground  before     half  covered  with  a  coarse,  raeeed 
drugget,  creaked  beneath  the  itgiit- 


"  Hem,  a  military  man,  I  gueee,"  est  tread  ;  the  windows  were  hung 

thoughttheland)ord~"\Vell,justas  with   d us ly  cobwebs,  decked,  like 

your  honour  pleases."  an    anatomical  museum,   with   In- 

"  Exactly  so,  my  good  friend,  and  numerable  skeletons  of   flies    and 

as  1  am  an  enemy  to  all  unnecessary  spiders  long  since  defunct ;  and  tbe 

delays,  we  will  settle  this  matter  at  doors,  whose  hlnres   were  rustier 

once.     Be  good  enough,  therefore,  than  the  shield  of  Mar  tin  ua  Scrib> 

tu  Inform  Mr  Evans  tliat  I  shall  be  lerus^  shook,  when  clapped  to,  like 

glad  to  see  bim  here  this  evening,  a  fat  man  in  the  cholic    Nor  wh 

andmean  timelwllljusttakeastroll  tbe  garden  In  the  rear  In  much  bat- 

Mt  aut  laqtect  tbia  rufn ; "  and  ac-  ter  condttira.    Wm4>  iuarp«d  the 
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at  the  Buddenaefli  of  the  reiolution  clei  affurDllure  he  wanted,  luppllfld 

— unbeaitatlDglr  acceded ;  and  the  to  bfai  b^  the  auctioneer  of  Flua- 

bargsla  being  attuclc,  the  stranger  wjnnock— your  auctioneer  in  a  «»> 

WM  the  rerj  next  day  put  Into  poe-  queitered  Welih  vlllfge  being  a]> 

•e«eion  of  the  bouse,  bla  trarelliog  way*  that  moit  ordloarj'  and  com. 

apparatuaeentontofalrofroin  Svan-  nionplace  of  characteri,  a  "  unlTer- 

■ea,  and  what  few  repaln  and  artl-  lal  genlut." 

CnAPTBR  III. 
The  stranger  had  now  been  near-  roue,  who  had  eloped  from  bia  ere- 
Ir  a  month  resident  at  the  Manor-  dltora.  Some  even  wont  so  far  as  to 
House,  but  so  secluded  were  his  aasertthatfae wasafelonbrolceloose 
habits,  that  little  more  was  known  from  jail ;  while  the  sexton,  who  waa 
of  him  than  on  the  first  day  when  he  a  firm  believer  in  supernatural  ex- 
made  hia  appearance  in  the  village,  istences,  hinted  his  suspicions  that 
The  curiosity  of  the  gossips  was  in  he  was  a  direct  imporlatlon  from 
4M>Dsequence  strongly  excited,  and  Tophet.  Ah,  how  severe  Is  the  pe- 
frequent  and  searching  were  the  nalty  thosemustpay  whoaffecttobe 
questions  put  to  bis  one  female  do-  above  their  neigfaooursl  There  is  no- 
mesUc  by  the  landlord  of  the  Castle  \  thing  sodetv  so  much  retenta  as  this, 
but  though  quite  willing  enough,  the  Crime  may  m  forgiven,  but  not  want 

3Irl  was  unable  to  anawer  them ;  for  of  sympathy.  To  wlo  the  world's 
uring  the  day  she  saw  little  or  no-  esteem,  one  must  walk  side  by  aide 
thing  of  her  maater,  and  at  twlllfthl,  with  It,  give  In  to  its  caprices,  and 
when  she  had  set  forth  his  scanty  view  it  from  lU  own  level ;  to  atand 
repast,  she  was  Invariably  ejected,  coldly  aloof,  or  look  down  on  It 
like  the  maid-iervaDts  from  Com-  from  the  fanoied  elevation  of  ona'a 
modore  Trunnion's  garrison.  own  mind,  is  to  mortify  lie  telf.COB- 
'  Two  facts,  however,  were  &>cer>  celt,  and  become  the  object  of  Itt 
tained  — first,  that  his  name  waa  special  bottUIty. 
Dwarrys;  and  secondly,  that  though  Mean  time,  according  to  the  beat 
not  rich,  he  was  by  no  means  detl-  accounts  that  could  be  collected,  .the 
Client  in  the  inestimable  gifts  of  the  stranger's  health  fast  declined.  Yet 
pockeL  But  beyond  these  points,  he  adopted  no  precautions  to  Im- 
the  Tillagecouldascertainnothiag—  prove  it,  but  let  Nature  take  her 
a  disappointment  which  It  took  aa  course,  careless  apparently  wbi- 
mucb  to  heart  as  if  a  grievous  insult  ther  that  course  might  tend.  His 
had  been  put  upon  it.  "  Who  is  this  sole  amusement  consisted  In  ram- 
Great  Unknown  f  "  was  now  the  bilag  by  day  about  the  most  seclu- 
Incessant  cry  of  the  coterie  at  the  ded  spots  in  the  district;  and  at 
Castle.  In  vain  Evans  set  every  en-  nightlall,  when  the  red  lights  were 
gine  to  work  to  fathom  the  moment-  gleaming  from  the  cottage  windowa, 
one  mystery;  In  vntn  vfaylald  the  and  the  sdlth's  anvil  was  silent,  and 
stranger  (for  so  I  shall  cuntlnue  to  the  children's  glad  rolces  were 
call  him)  In  his  outgoings  and  hla  hushed  in  sleep,  he  would  sit  for 
locomioga;  in  vain  called  at  the  Ma-  hours  among  the  tombs  In  the 
nor-Houae,  under  the  pretence  of  churchyard,  which  few  cared  to  pass 
euggesiiog  such  repairs  aa  might  be  after  the  bat  had  once  commenced 
necessary  for  his  better  accummo-  hlscirclingfllghtrouudthegreyspire. 
,  datiunj  and,  00  one  occasion,  went  I  have  said  that  the  neigbDourfaood 
llie  extreme  length  of  Inviting  him  waa  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
to  dinner;  his  familiar  advances  beauty.  It  was  so,  In  a  hiah  degree, 
were  always  coldly  repulsed  —  an  but  one  spot  in  particular,  about 
affront  to  his  self-love  which  ln*pi>  two  miles  distant  rrom  the  village, 
red  him  with  an  absolute  hatred  for  was  unsurpassed  In  quiet  unassu- 
the  Btraoger.  mlng  loveliness  by  any  scene  In  the 
Nor  was  thia  aversion  confined  to  principality.  This  waa  a  small  eme- 
hiiD  alone.  The  whole  village,  more  rald-jireen  valley,  hemmed  close 
or  lees,  partook  of  I',  and  Id  the  bit-  round  by  sloping  hills,  which.  In 
terne-a  of  bfi/fied  curlosit}',  came  to  the  summer  aensou,  hhone  a  wavloe 
tiie  coaclaaioa  that  Uib  stranger  waa  sea  of  golden  blouoms,  musical  wlto 
I   '0  oUier  tbao  aome  broken-down  bwa,  aad  TtdA\ciA   «\   i^f«B«. 
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Rlffhl  Ihrough  the  centre  of  this 
llltte  Tempe, lapsed  a  pebbly  brook- 
let with  a  clear  tinkllDg  sound, 
spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
taming  a  mill  at  the  head  of  the 
falley,  where  stood  one  grey  moss- 
topped  cottage,  with  a  honeysuckle 
porch  in  front,  opening  on  a  small 
strip  of  a  garden  that  served  the 
double  purpose  of  ornament  and 
utility,  one  half  being  full  of  flow- 
ers, and  the  other  of  vegetables.  So- 
litude lay  on  this  sequestered  nook 
like  a  dream ;  it  was  a  resting-place 
for  a  troubled  imagination— so  still, 
so  fresh,  so  cheerful  I^and  here  ac- 
cordingly the  stranger  would  often 
come,  and,  as  well  as  a  nature  which 
knew  no  May*day  would  permit, 
surrender  himself  up  to  that  calm 
subdued  spirit  of  meditation  which 
is  so  apt  to  steal  over  the  mind, even 
when  plunged  in  the  depths  of  afflic- 
tion. Here,  in  the  mellow  flush  of 
evening,  he  would  be  seen  by  the 
miller  and  his  young  family  on  their 
return'  home  reclined  on  the  fresh 
sward  bv  tiie  brook,  sometimes  lost 
in  placid  reverie,  but  oftener  wan. 
derinjg  to  and  fro  in  that  restless 
moo^  state  which  bespeaks  a  soul 
strugffling  to  recover  that  peace 
which  is  gone  for  ever. 

One  day,  when  the  stranger  was 
leaning  over  Uie  bridge  gazing  to- 
wards the  airy  far-stretchiog  uplands 
that  sentinelled  this  Arcadian  valley, 
he  was  startled  by  a  lively  whistle, 
and  looking  round,  discovered  Evans 
with  a  fly*rod  in  his  hand  close  at 
his  elbow. 

'*  Fine  day  this,  Mr  Divarrys," 
said  the  attorney,  with  his  usual 
blunt  familiarity.  The  stranger  cold- 
\j  bowed,  but  made  no  answer.  '*  I 
GO  not  know  whether  you  are  fond 
of  fly-fishing,"  continued  the  perse- 
vering attorney ;  "  but  if  so,  you  are 
welcome  to  a  throw  with  my  rod ; 
the  sewen  rise  uncommonly  well 
hereabouts.*'  And  he  handed  Tover 
his  rod  to  the  stranffer,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  take  it,  saying, — "  I 
thank  you,  sir;  but  lam  no  angler." 


"  Indeed  I— humph — sorry  for  that 
—nothing  like  fishing  to  kill  an  idle 
hour  or  so." 

^  Very  likely,  to  those  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do  with  them- 
selves,^' replied  the  stranger,  with  a 
sneer;  at  the  same  time  moving 
away  from  the  bridge. 

In  an  instant  the  attorney  was 
after  him. 

'*  IJbeg  pardon,  Mr  Dwarrys;  but 

*<  But  what,  sir ! "  said  the  stran- 
ger, turning  sharp  round  on  him; 
"  my  time  Is  precious,  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  waste  it  in  idle  iros- 
sip."  ^ 

"  I  was  merely  going  to  observe, 
that  as  I  was  walking  your  way, per- 
haps we  might  walk  together." 

'*  Sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  with 
difiiculty  suppressing  the  inclination 
he  felt  to  knock  down  the  busy-body, 
"  I  can  partly  guess  your  motive  for 
making  this  uncalled-for  offer,  and 
beg  leave  to  decline  it.  You  and  I 
have  met  oftener  than  one  at  least 
of  us  desires ;  and  if  such  annoyance 
is  persisted  in,  I  shall  find  some  me- 
thod for  putting  a  stop  to  it.  This 
neighbourhood  is  quite  wide  enough 
for  r>oth,  so  there  is  no  occasion  tor 
one  to  be  constantly  intruding  him- 
self into  the  other's  presence.  Good 
morning,  sir ;  I  wish  you  success  in 
your  sport." 

*'  The  proud  insolent  upstart ! " 
said  the  attorney,  slung  to  the  quick 
by  this  cavalier  behaviour.  "  So  he 
declines  all  my  civilities— and  with 
contempt,  too !  Well,  he  la  the  first 
who  ever  did  so  with  impunity. 
Haughty  as  he  is,  I'll  soon  bring  him 

to  bis  level,  or  my  name's  not . 

Damn  this  fly !  it  falls  with  such  a 
splash  into  the  water,  that  not  a 
sewen  will  rise  to  it — and  he  thinks 
he  has  baffled  me  I — Good,  but  wo*li 
soon  see  who  is  the  shrewder  of  the 
two."  And  hastily  putting  up  his 
tackle,  the  attorney  marched  home, 
sputtering  all  the  way  like  a  roasted 
potato. 


Chapter  IV. 


''  Aod  10  the  stranger  refuses  to 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  you?"  asked 
the  landlord  of  Evans,  as  the  latter 
ffentleman  concluded  his  account  of 
tM  above  interview,  while  seated 
9feMkigt  ia  compBoy  wiib  f ome 


of  the  magnates  of  the  village,  in  the 
private  room  of  the  Castle ;  "  can't 
say  I  think  the  better  of  him  for 
giving  himself  aucU  ^\i%\  W\.^\aX 
can  you  expecl  fcota  ^mvGLV9\L\i\A9k 
ftcver  onc9  oidti^^k  %  >i^\^^  ^l  ta?} 
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ale  alnce  lie's  been  at  tbe  Manor-  While  this  conTeTBationvaaeoiDg 

Iloune  f  "  forward,  the  ettornejr  remaioea  )n  a 

"  Ves,  and    what's    woiBe    thaa  state  of  sulbjr  reverie,  but  the  instaat 

that,"  ubeerved  the  apothecarf,  with  the  curate  talked  of  the  churchy nrd 

an  expression  of  face  as  hitter  M  he  was  all  attentton. 

his  own  phf  sic,  "  though  he's  df  log  "  I   cannot  conceive,"    he    esid, 

bf  inches,  as  any  one  wAf  see  who  "  what  the  fellow  can  want  there, 

louks  at  hln),  not  a  single  summons  No  good,  I'll  swear." 

have  1  yet  had  from  him.    But  he'a  "  Perhaps  he's  a  resurrection  lit," 

road,    pour    frentleman,   which  ac-  fainted  the  apothecarj;  "the  Caer- 

GOunie  for  all."  martiien  Journal  says  they're  vtrj 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"   rejoined  much  abroad  Juat  now." 

Buolface,  "  for  to  say  nothing  of  bis  "  I    should    not    wonder,"    eald 

extraordinary    conduct    here    one  Brans,  "  he  looks  exactly  like  one." 

night.l'm  told  he  scarcely  touchestt  At  this  Instant  a  loud  Icnocklng 

mouthful  from  sunrise  to  sunset."  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Frightful  I"  chimed  in  the  curate,  "  Hark,"  said  the  landlord,  "what 

an  oily  little  man,  round  as  a  beer  noise  is  that  F    Pray  God  it  be  not 

barrel,  with  a  hot  copper  nose  and     the  stranger  come  to  " 

broad,  moony  face  that  bunrouta  Before  ne  could  complete  tiie  sen- 
flag  of  defiance  to  care ;  "  there  Is  tence  the  door  was  thrown  violently 
evidently  sometbing  preying  on  his  back  on  Its  binges,  and  In  rushed 
mind,  for  ligfata  are  often  seen  In  his  tbe  sexton,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and 
room  at  a  time  Aheu  all  decent  spotted  from  head  to  foot  with  dirt, 
folks  should  be  a-bed ;  and  then  be  who  dropploe  Into  a  chair,  roared 
looks  BO  black  when  one  happens  to  out  wldi  the  lungs  of  a  Boanerges, 
meet  him  I— just  for  all  the  world,  "  Oh  Lord,  oh  LK>rd,  Tve  seen  the 
Doctor,  like  one  of  your  patients  Devil  I " 
after  a  week's  physicking,"  "  The  Devil !"  faltered  the  land- 

"  Uncommon  odd  I "  observed  t)ie  lord,  "  my  stars,  only  think  I  " 

landlord,  shaking  bis  head  myste-  "  And,  prsy,  where  did  you  meet 

rlously,  him  ?  "  asked  Erans,  Isugbing. 

"  But  that's  not  all,"  resumed  tbe  "  In  tbe  churchyard  ;  he  started 

curate,  "for  many  a  night  has  he  up  from  behind  a  tomb  at  the  very 

been  seen  sltllng  alone  upon  agrare  moment  as  I  was  passing." 

to  the  churrhyard  j  and  once,  as  1  "  Hah  !  indeed  I"  replied  tbe  al> 

myself waapassingtheUanor-House  tomey,  with  singular   earnestneat, 

on  my  way  home  after  supping  with  "  and  what  did  he  say  ?    What  was 

the  auctioneer,  1  heard  such  groans  he  doing  ?" 

proceeding    from    the     apartment  The  sexton,  so  soon  as  he  had  re- 

which  he  mhahits,  that  if  [  had  not  gained  his  composure  by  a  hearty 

luckily  bethought  me  of  a  prayer  or  draught  of  cwrric,  hastened  to  gratify 

two,  I'm  convinced  I  should  have  the    company's   curiosity;   and   In 

dii'd  of  fright.    As  It  was.  I  was  so  order  that  I  may  do  tbe  same  trltb 

shuken  with  agitation  that  when  I  my  readers.  It  Is  ueceseary  that  I 

got  home  1  could  scarcely  stand."  go  back  a  few  hours  In  my  Dar- 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  from  ratlve. 

agitation?"    silly    interposed    the  There  had  been  a  fair  held  that 

apothecary;  "there  are  many  things  morning  in  the  neighbouring  little 

besides    fear    which    will   account  town  of  Ltaaurth,  at  which  the  aez- 

for  a  man's  inability  to  stand  after  ton,  who  was  also  a  bit  of  a  farmer, 

.  aupper."  had  attended   for  the  purpose  of 

"  Poor  gentleman,"  said  tbe  com-  disposing  of  some  of  his  farm. yard 

pansiooate  landlady,  "  I've  no  doubt  stock.      Having    accomplished   the 

he's  lost  his  wife,  for  nothing  else  sale  greatly  to  his  BBtln faction,  be 

could  affect  him  so."  wa*  about  returning  home,  when  he 

Hpr    husband    looked  as    if   he  chanced  to  meet  an  old  friend  who 

thought  there  wpre  many  more  se-  lived  within  a  stone's  throw  of  tbe 

rious  calamities  In  life  than  the  loss  town,  and  who  insisted  on  his  finish- 

of  a  wife,  but  as,  like  the  best  of  us,  Ing  the  evening  with  him,  to  which 

be  was  considerably  under  the  sway  the  sexton,  having  a  few  spare  boun 

of  the  petticoat,  he  did  not  give  ut-  on  band,  readily  acceded.    Aa  It 

temtce  to  bia  thoughts.  tunal  on  auch  ffccBsions,  the  cvrru. 
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to  M«  notbiDK  of  thfl  MippleiDGDtal  to  itumble  up  sgaioiit  one  vi  theae 

punch  bowl,  new  rapidly  from  band  dwarf  ohIcb  whose  lower  braacheB 

lo  huid ;  and  the  converBBtlon,  after  projected  orer  the  patliwa;;    ftnd 

■htfttoff  about  like  a  weathercock  ta  lancrlfl^  la  his  be  wilder  me  at  ihat  It 

April,  at  length  settled  duwu  Into  a  was   neither  more  nor  lea*  than  a 

dlscuMJon  on    the  well- accredited  hobgohlln — peradrenture  the    man 

apparition  of  the  "  man  without  the  without  the  head — who  had  started 

head  "  (no  Tcry  rare  phenomenon),  up  to  wayiaj  falm,  he  began,  in  the 

who  had  been  agsln  seen  by  deaf  true  professional  spirit,  to  mutter  the 

Kck,  the  drunken  cobbler,  among  first  words  of  the  burial  servicej  but 

the  ruJoN   of  Cerrlg-cennao  CaHlle.  findinj;  that  no   further   oppoiltton 

At  the  period  to   which  this  tale  was  offered,  he  forced  a  faint  laugh 

refers,  the  lower  classes  of  Welsh  at  his  own  weakness,  and  sped  on, 

were  notorious  for  ihelr  faith  in  thumping  his  breast,  and  pulling  hit 

these  local hobgoblinliros;  and  none  hat  desperately  over  his  brows,  as  If 

more  so  than  ihe  sexton,  who  ac-  to  say  "  Who's  afraid  ?  " 

cordiogly    swallowed    his    friend's  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  screw- 

atory  with  all  the  eeal  of  a  derotee,  ed  hia  courage  to  the  sticking  point, 

repaying  him  with  others  of  a  like  when  be  saw,  about  thirty  yards  be- 

character,  until  the  dropping  uf  the  fore  him,  a  dim,  moving  light— one 

■UD  behind  the  bi forked  Brecon  Van  of  Uioie  ignetfatui  which  are  so  often 

warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  re-  seenplajlngonthesurfaceof  marshy 

turn  home.  grounds ;  but  whidi,  as  a  matter  of 

The  first  part  of  ble  road  lay  course,  he  mistook  for  a  corpsc'can- 
dirough  some  low  meadows  to  the  die  eloped  from  a  churchyard,  for 
rear  of  Llanurth,  but  the  last  and  by  the  express  purpose  of  giring  him  a 
far  the  largeat  portion  acroas  a  wild  friendty  hint  that  his  hour  was  come, 
tract  of  moor,  which  was  seldom  or  The  faint  rustling  of  the  wind  among 
never  trarersed  after  suneeL  Now  the  reeds  that  fringed  this  morasa 
the  worthy  grave-dlgeer,  who  was  went  far  to  confirm  bis  conjecture, 
something  oi  the  timldest,  had  an  for,luhUpTeparedeBr,itsouDdedex- 
InsiinctiTe  horror  of  a  solitary  trip  actjy  like  the  whispering  of  unearth- 
over  a  waste  like  this  at  such  an  1 7  voices.  Here  was  a  predicament ! 
hour,  which  the  legends  he  had  been  What  should  he  do?  How  should 
listening  to  contributed  not  a  little  he  escape  it?  Togo  forward,  would 
to  strenglhen,  so  he  pursued  his  be  to  rush  on  bis  doom;  to  wait  till 
way  across  it  with  the  same  mlsgiv-  the  moon  should  rise — the  guaidian 
logs  with  which  a  schoolboy  crosses  moon  before  whose  blessed  radlauce 
a  churchyard  when  the  wind  is  at  all  Welsh  spirits  make  a  point  of 
work  among  tbe  tombs ;  striving  to  vanUhing— would  be  to  wait  for 
pluck  up  confidence  by  whistllDB  hours,  chilled  to  the  bone,  and  ague- 
a  few  bars  of  a  spriffhtly  tune,  and  stricken  by  the  unwholesome  dewa; 
balling  every  now  and  then  to  see  and  as  for  going  back  and  stopping 
if  he  could  discover  any  belated  out  all  night  at  Llanurth— what 
traveller  like  himself,  on  whose  com-  would  his  wife  nsy  ?  and  as  this  idea 
paoy  he  might  faaten  himself.  But  Hashed  ncross  the  stitun's  addled 
all  was  p«rfi:ct  suiiiude — all  too  was  bralus,  theri:  arose  with  It  the  vision 
silence,  except  the  faint  oiu^gish  of  a  lean,  wizen-faced,  shrewish  old 
trickling  iif  an  unseen  stream,  or  the  woman,  seated  alone,  with  looks  as 
moaning  of  the  breeze  over  the  un-  black  as  the  night,  by  a  cottage  win* 
eheltered  desert  daw  at  a  supper  table,  on  which  ley, 

By  tbe  time  that  he  had  accom-  covered  up  between  two  plates,  some 

plibhed  a  third  of  his  distance,  the  eggs  and  bacon,  quite  spoiled— ha- 

torchea  which  sunset  had  lit  up  In  vlng  been  fried  a  full  hour  aince— 

the  west,  one  by  one  went  out,  and  together  with  a  hearth-broom,  which 

Ihe  moor  lay.  far  and  wide,  a  black  the    eryslpelss- tempered   dame,  as 

frowning  mass  before  him ;  while  the  ever  and  an'in  she  turned  her  sleepy 

few  stunted  trees  and  masses  uf  rock  eyes  towards  the  clock,  clutched  in 

that  were  scattered  sparingly  about  a  fiat  evidently  accustomed  to  wield 

it,   took  strange    and    exaggerated  such  «  weapon  with  formidable  ef. 

forms  in  the  gloom.    A*  the  good  feet. 

uw  huiried  on  hia  road,  he  cbtnced  Ttila  doneatlc  Tialon  terrified  the 
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forthwith  joined  the  sexton,  and 
after  ralljing  bim  on  bit  late  panic 
—a  sore  suDJect,  for  the  marlcs  of 
the  hearth-broom  were  yet  Tlsible 
on  the  good  man's  sboulders^and 
asking  bim  if  be  bad  heard  any 
more  news  about  **  the  old  misan- 
thrope of  the  Manor- House/'  said, 
'*  You  seem  bard  worked  Master 
Thomas." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  sexton,  "I 
bare  a  good  eight  feet  job  before 
me.  You  remember  Farmer  Lewis, 
who  lived  up  by  the  turnpike  ? '' 

"  What,  Is  he  gone  at  last  ?  Well, 
he's  l>een  a  long  time  making  up  his 
mind  about  it." 

**  Died  last  week." 

**  By  the  Tisitation  of  the  Doctor, 
no  doubt,"  observed  the  attorney, 
with  a  knowing  wink  of  bis  eye. 

**  He,  he,  be!  Like  enough." 

"  But  what  does  he  want  with  an 
eight  feet  grave,  hey,  Master  Tho- 
mas ?"  enquired  Evans. 

*'  That's  bis  widow's  look-out. 
The  old  girl  has  given  me  orders  to 
dig  the  grave  as  deep  as  possible, 
lest  the  resurrection  men  should 
have  him  up  again ;"  and  humming 
a  brisk  air,  the  sexton  resumed  his 
laboure. 

"  I  say.  Master  Thomas,"  conti- 
nued the  attorney,  after  watching 
his  companion  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  '*  ar'n't  you  digging  too 
near  that  next  grave  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Do  you  think 
I  am  no  judge  of  distance  ?  Be- 
sides, only  look  at  the  churchyard, 
and  tell  me  where  there's  an  inch  of 
room  to  spare.  Too  near,  indeed ! 
Shows  how  much  you  know  about 
grave-digging." 

But  Evans  was  right;  for,  after  hav- 
ing dug  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  and 
upwaras,  the  sexton's  spade  went 
crashing  against  the  side  of  the  cof- 
fin in  the  imjacent  grave,  burst  open 
its  rotten  boards,  and  sent  the  skull 
of  ics  tenant  right  into  the  open 
space. 

*"  BraTO ! "  said  the  attorney ;  "  I 
told  you  I  was  right." 

The  mortified  sexton  made  no 
reply,  but  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
akufl ;  and  fflad  of  an  opportunity 
to  change  the  autgect  of  conversa* 
tion,  aaid,  <'  Well,  of  all  the  skulls 
I  oyer  jet  had  dealinga  with,  never 
did  I  handle  aiich  a  heary  mie  as 


this.    What  a  thick  head  ita  owner 
must  have  had." 

*'  At,  that's  a  maladv  very  com- 
mon hereabouts,"  replied  the  at« 
tomey;  ''and  pray,  who  waa  its 
owner  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you'll  find  his  name 
on  the  tomb- stone." 

*'  You're  right,"  said  Evans;  *'  here, 
it  is — '  Hugh  Giendovery,  obiit  a.d. 
1770,  (Btat  25.'  Giendovery— Glen- 
doveryl"  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  ;  "  why,  that's  the 
name  of  the  young  squire  who  lived 
up  at  the  Manor- House,  and  was 
found  dead  of  apoplexy  one  morn- 
ing, as  I  have  heard  my  father  say." 

"  Yes,  sure,"  rejoined  the  sexton, 
"  you  ought  to  recollect  the  story 
well,  for  it  was  your  father  that  pur- 
chased the  house  of  the  squire's 
brother;  Fm  sure  I  remember  the 
young  gentleman's  death,  for  his  was 
one  of  the  first  graves  I  ever  dug. 
Ah,  I  cau't  die  now  as  I  could  then  p' 
and  he  looked  at  his  shrunken  hands, 
and  sighed. 

"  Give  me  the  skull,"  said  Evans. 
"  Very  heavy,  certainly" — tossing  it 
up  as  if  it  were  a  cricket  ball — **  un- 
common heavy  ;  but,  halloo,  hal- 
loo I — I  say,  Master  Thomas,  what, 
in  God's  name,  is  this  ?  Why,  here's 
a  long  rusty  nail  dropped  out  of  the 
ear." 

'*  A  what  ? "  asked  the  sexton 
gapine  with  astonishment  like  a 
stranded  haddock. 

"  A  nail,  man — a  nail,  hslf  as  long 
as  a  carving-knife.  No  wonder  the 
skull  felt  so  weighty.  Men  are  not 
born  with  nails  in  their  ears — are 
they.  Tom  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  the 
sexton,  who  interpreted  every  thing 
that  was  said  to  him  in  the  most 
literal  matter-of-fact  spirit. 

**  Then,  depend  on  it,  there's  been 
foul  play  here.  But  I  see  it  all" — 
added  Evans,  in  a  hurried  voice,  as 
a  sudden  thought  struck  him — "  I 
see  it  all,  Master  Thomas.  One  bro- 
ther died — the  other  went  instantly 
abroad,  supposed  to  have  died  there 
—perhaps  not.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
living  at  this  very  moment ;  and  if 
so,  he  would  be  just  about  the  stran- 
ger's age.  Singular,  this  never  struck 
me  before  I  I  ought  to  have  sus- 
pected something  wrong,  from  th« 
fellow'a  fondneaa  foT  l!hax  cA^Vq\3aa 
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mjWBlf  to  pronounce  it.    Were^  be  of.     I  ask  not  when,  or  by  wiat 

in  sound  health,  I  would  do  bo  with-  means,  you  made   this  discovery ; 

out  a  moment*s  hesitation ;  but  he  euuugh  for  me  to  Icnow  that  you 

is  dying— dying  as  fast  as  mau  can  have  made  it,  and  that  in  revenge 

die;  brolcen-hearted^  too,  and  suf-  for  fancied  affruntp,  you  have  it> 

ferinff  the  torments  of  the  damned ;  solved  on   denouncing   me   to  the 

and  I'm  not  the  man  to  shorten  the  world.     Spcalc,  sir,  h  it  not  so  ?  *' 

few  hours  he  has  left  him.   I  l^now,  "  Such  was  my  intention,"  said 

1  feel — I  ought  to  act  otherwise,  but  the    attorney,    "    but — but —  nay, 

I  was  always  a  soft- natured  fool;"  d — n  it^  what's  the  use  of  mincing 

then,  addressing  himself  to  the  stran-  matters—in    one   word,    then,    Mr 

fer,  he  added,  *' Mr  Glen — Dwarrys,  Glen — Dwarrys,  I  mean — I  am  at 

mean — Pray  sir,  be  composed;  it  this  moment  in,  what  you  call,  a 

is  ill  grieving  for  what  can't  be  reme-  predicament.      Duty  pulls  me  one 

died.  Poor  fellow,  he  hears  me  not;  way,  humanity  another.   Duty  says, 

well,  it  cau't  be  helped — but,  from  <  give  him   to  justice ; '   humanity, 

my  soul,  I  pity  him."  '  leave  him  to  himself,  for  his  days 

It  is  easy  to  pitv  those  who  no  are  already  numbered ; '  and  I  much 
longer  have  it  in  their  power  to  affect  fear— that  is  to  say,  I  am  quite  posi- 
our  interests^  or  wound  our  self-  tive,  that  humanity  will  get  the  bet- 
love.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  pity  ter  of  me.*' 

is  but  contempt  with  its  sharp  edge  While  the  attorney  thus  spoke,  the 

taken  off— a  flattering  conviction  of  stranger  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  him 

our  strength  and   our  adversary's  with  an  expression  of  mixed  sur- 

weakness ;  of  our  triumph,  and  his  prise  and  distrust.    At  length,  after 

humiliation.  a  pause,  during  which  he  walked  up 

"  Pity  I "  said  the  stranger,  harp-  and  down  the  room,  as  if  he  were 

ing  on  £vans*s  last  words, and  staring  endeavouring  to   force   himself  to 

wildly  about  him,  *'  who  talks  of  some  decisive  line  of  conduct,  he 

Sity?  Pity  for  a  convicted  murderer  I  said,  "  I  appreciate  your  forbear- 
fay,  never  starts  man,  as  if  you  had  anco,  sir,  ana  will  prove  to  you  that 
only  just  now  discovered  that  I  was  I  am  not  wholly  unworthy  of  it.  As 
an  assassin.  Could  you  not  see  yet  you  know  but  one  part  of  my 
'  fratricide '  branded  on  my  brow  ?  secret — the  nature  of  the  crime  com- 
Why,  my  own  glass  has  shown  it  to  mitted ;  you  are  yet  to  learn  the 
me  daily  these  eighteen  years  past  I "  extent  of  the  provocation  received. 
As  he  said  these  words,  his  eye  Listen  then  to  what  1  am  going  to 
happened  to  fall  on  the  yellow  say.  Return  to  this  house  to-wor- 
mouldering  skull  which  Evans  still  row  night,  when  I  will  acquaint 
retained  in  his  hand.  ''  Hah  1 "  he  you,  funy  and  unreservedly,  with 
continued,  **  that  fiend's  face  again !  the  whole  sad  story  of  my  life- 
Grinning,  too,  and  from  malice !  'twill  be  a  dreadful  task,  but  what 
Away  with  it,  sir,  away ;  the  very  penance  is  too  severe  for  a  wretch 
sight  chills  me  to  the  bone ; "  and  like  me  ?  —  that  after  my  death, 
wresting  it  from  the  attorney's  grasp,  should  you  ever  recall  me  to  your 
he  dashed  it  on  the  floor,  and  with  mind,  you  may  remember  me  as  one 
the  frenzied  rage  of  one  possessed,  who,  great  as  was  his  crime,  deser- 
ground  it  to  atoms  beneath  his  tread,  ved  rather  your  compassion  than  ab- 
But  this  paroxysm  was  too  violent  horrence.  Will  you  agree  to  my 
to  last  long ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  proposal  ?" 

as  if  ashamed  of  such  au  outbreak  The   attorney  hesitated,  for  the 

in  the  presence  of  the  man  whom  stranger's    manner,   especially   the 

of  all  others  he  had  most  detested,  emphatic,  and  half-sneering  way  in 

he  observed  in  a  more  placid  tone,  which   he   pronounced    the    word 

with  sometliing  of  his  usual  hauteur,  **  compassion/'  struck  him  with  dis- 

I*  I  am  not  apt  to  be  thus  unmanned,  trust 

Mr  Evans,  but  your  discovery  of  the  "What,  are  you  afraid?"   ex- 
dreadful  secret  which  I  had  hoped  claimed  the  stranger,  mistaking  the 
would  have  been  buried  with  me  in  cause  of  his  hesitation, 
that  grave  to  which  I  am  fast  has-  <'  No,"  replied  Evans,  indignantly, 
tonlngy  hat  called  up  recollections  **  I  never  yet  feared  motwl  \n»SL^ 
whicn  it  maddens  me  even  -to  think  least  of  aU|  a**— \heu  cViAOiNii%\&m« 
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would  tuppoto  would  have  been  True,  my  father  had  expressed  a 
1117  blessing,  proved  only  an  added  wish  in  his  will  that  a  decent  pro- 
source  of  annoyance.  My  school-  vision  should  be  made  for  me ;  but 
master,  like  most  provincial  peda*  this  Was  optional  with  my  brother ; 
gogueSt  was  a  conceited  ignoramus  and  I  could  not  therefore  but  feel 
—-a  mixture  of  the  pedant,  the  des-  that  I  was  become  that  most  abject 
pot,  and  the  sycophant,  who  had  no  of  animals — a  poor  relation,  without 
notion  of  boys  presuming  to  get  on  the  means  of  rescuing  myself  from 
without  his  help,  or  acquire  other  my  condition.  My  education  could 
knowledge  than  he  could  furnish  not  avail  me.  It  was  any  thing  but 
them  with;  consequently  he  was  practical ;  but  even  had  it  been  other- 
always  venting  his  spleen  in  con-  wise,  so  completely  had  my  own 
temptuous  allusions  to  my  genius,  moody  nature,  aggravated  by  the  ne- 
which  he  did  with  the  greater  relish,  gleet  of  those  who  should  have  been 
from  having  accidentally  made  the  my  best  friends,  built  up  a  wall  of 
discovery  that  my  brother  was  the  circumvallation  between  me  and  ge- 
favourite  son.  neral  society,  that  I  had  not  the  re- 

**  The  first  serious  shock  my  feel-  motest  possibility  of  being  able  to 

ings  ever  received  was  on  my  return  avail  myself  of  such  acquirements  as 

home  for  the  midsummer  holidays.  I  possessed. 

The  excitement  of  the  journey,  and  '*  A  few  months  after  my  father'n 
the  utter  change  of  scene  from  the  death,  the  whole  internal  economy 
dull  discipline  of  a  school,  to  the  of  our  household  was  changed.  The 
comparative  freedom  of  home,  had  old  man,  with  all  his  faults,  had  al- 
kindled  all  my  more  social  feelings ;  ways  been  ho8pitable,but  experience 
and  when  I  entered  my  father's  pre-  had  taught  him  to  temper  discretion 
sence,  it  was  with  my  heart  in  my  with  liberality.  With  my  brother,  it 
eyes,  and  my  hands  eagerly  stretch-  was  otherwise.  He  was  a  reckless 
ed  out  to  receive  his  cordial  grasp,  spendthrift.  The  house  was  now 
And  how  was  I  welcomed  ?  Not  with  filled  with  fellows  after  his  own 
positive  unkindness,  but  worse — far  heart— strollers,  poachers,  small  far- 
worse — with  quiet  apathy.  He  cold-  mers,  and  the  like — brawny,  hard- 
ly held  out  his  hand,  with  the  ex«  drinking,  bullet-headed  vagabonds, 
pression  Of  a  hope  that  "  school  had  who  aped  the  vices  of  the  squirear- 
improved  my  temper ;"  while  for  my  chy,  without  imbibing  a  tithe  of  their 
brother  he  reserved  his  warmest  redeeming  qualities.  I  would  not 
greetings — his  sunniest  smiles.  Well  herd  with  creeping  things  like  these, 
do  I  remember  the  bitterness  of  that  and  constant  were  the  disputes  be- 
moment  I  I  quitted  the  room  with  tween  my  brother  and  myself  in 
affected  unconcern,  but  no  sooner  consequence.  I  was  too  proud — 
did  I  reach  my  chamber,  than  all  my  he  said,  in  his  coarse,  blustering 
pride  gave  way,  and  I  burst  into  a  manner, — I  thought  myself  too  good 
passion  of  tears.  When  we  met  for  them,  whereas  there  was  not  one 
again  at  dinner,  I  endeavoured  to  among  them  all  who  was  not  twice 
appear  indifferent,  as  if  my  feelings  as  ricn — aye,  and  twice  as  clever  too 
had  sustained  no  blow ;  but  the  very  as  myself.  What  was  I  fit  for  ?  Could 
effort  only  rendered  me  more  em«  I  throw  a  line,  or  spear  an  otter — or 
barrassed ;  and  that  which  was  sheer  shoe  my  own  horse — or  make  my 
sensibility,  was  of  course  attributed  own  flies  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why  then 
to  sulkiness.  Ah,  if  parents  would  did  I  give  myself  such  airs  ? 
but  bear  in  mind  that  they  never  "Led  by  this  example,  my  bro- 
check  a  generous  feeling  in  their  ther's  companions  made  a  point  of 
children  but  they  quicken  the  treating  me,  not  with  downright  in- 
growth of  a  bad  one,  how  much  suit — for  the  ruffians  had  just  tact 
shame  and  guilt,  and  anguish,  would  enough  to  see  that  there  was  a  strong 
human  nature  be  spared  I  spice  of  the  devil  in  my  nature—- but 

*'  About  the  period  of  my  nine-  with  petty,  indirect  incivilities,  till 

teenth  year  my  father  died,  and  true  one  evening,  when,  contrary  to  my 

to  his  predilections,left  his  whole  for-  wont,  I  was   seated  at  table  with 

tune  —  which,  by  the  by,  was  not  them,  one  of  the  squad,  half- drunk, 

much — to  my  elder  brother.    Here  insulted  me  so  grossly,  that  I  rose 

was  a  blow  to  all  my  prospects  !  from  myseat>aiidie\\e^X\v^\>i\xNA\^ 
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nynlf  bj  «  premature  quurel,  I  wbIcm  to  count  the  leaden  houn, 

gave  in  to  hli  caprlcei.  while  cnoacleoce  Uiunderi  In  hit  ear 

"  No  looner  had  the  lerrant  placed  like  the  trump  oF  doom.  Haw  the 
the  wine  an  the  table,  than  107  bro-  wind  aang  through  the  old  walnut- 
tber  drank  off  two  gluies  In  rapid  trees  I  The  owl  too  kept  vhoopios 
■uccewionj  and  then  puihla^  the  from  the  grey  belfrj,  and  ai  1  paced 
bottle  towards  me,  said, '  Now,  Ned,  alone  acroH  the  lawn,  melhought  I 
Bf  boj,  fill  up— no  heel-taps;  I  heard  a  brother's  death-knell  Id  her 
hnoir  jou're  a  alj  dog,  but— c>))i-  whoop.  Did  I  strive  to  dhpel  this 
ttll  that's  well  toss'd  off;  so,  fill  Idea?  Not  so.  1  hugged  Ittonif  bo- 
wain, — to  the  brim — 10  the  brim,  for  som  with  all  theforceufa  conviction. 
Vm  golnz  to  propose  a  toast'  To  bo  scorned — pitied — treated  as  a 

"  '  And  I  am  ready  to  do  every  menial — trampled  on  as  a  beggar — 

justice  to  it,  provided,'  I  added —  sj, '  beggar'  was  the  very  phrase  he 

for  1  half  apprehended  its  import —  uBed  1 — struck  loo  —  a  Glendoverf 

'  it  be  Eothiug  objectionable.'  struck,  and  by  his  owd  ? — but  no, 

"  *  Objectionable .'    Who  talks  of  It  cannot  be,  for  he  la  already  dead, 

ohjectiuu  here?    Am  I  uol  master  'Poor  fellow,'  I  added,  with  hitter 

In  my  own  house?'  and  putting  on  ironj,aiitic1patiDg  my  revenge,  'how 

an  air  of   drunken    authority,    he  still  he  lies!     Fie,  brutber,  bestir 

roae  from  his  seat,  and  holdinc  up  youraelf  i  jour  bride  is  at  the  altar, 

hia  bumper,  exclaimed,  '  CbBrlotte  Alai,  he  hears  me  not  J     That  blow 

Lewie  I '  has  struck  home  to  more  hearts  than 
'  Dautn  her,'  said  I,  indignantly 


tumlDgdown  my  glass;  'never!'  "  As  Ire-eoteredthe  house,  I  met 

"'Why,    you — jou — you — beg-    one  of  the  servants,  who,  struck  I 

gar  I '  roared  my  brother,  trembling    euppoee  with  my  air,  said,  *  What 


and  stuttering  with  ragej  '  do  you  ails  you.  Master  Edward?  ' 

refuse?'  "  '  Nothing— nothing,'  I  replied 

"'Hah,  beggar  I  Is  it  come  to  carelessly, '  hut  poor  Hugh.  1  fear, 

thia?'  will  ail  something  to-morrow,  for  I 

"  '  Yea,  beggar!  Are  you  not  de-  never  saw  him  so  Intoxicated.' 

Endent  on  me  for  every  thing  you  "  '  Ay,  the  old  story;  1  have  Just 

vein  the  world,  even  to  the  very  left  him  fast  asleep    on   the  sofa; 
coat  on  your  back  ? ' 

"  '  Mean,  blustering  poltroon,  is 
it  for  you  to  boaat  of  the  advantages 

which  luck  alone  has  given  you?     . ..    _ 

Had  our  common  father  done  jus-  tlous;  but,  I  asy,  wern't  you  both 

tlce  to  us  both,  you  would  never  quarrelllDg  a  short  while  since  ? ' 

have  dared  to  offer  me  this  insulL  "  '  QuHrrtlliag  !   No .'  laughing — 

But  beware,  brutber,  it  is  easier  to  shouting— Blngiog— Ob,  we   had  a 

ruse  the  devil  than  to  allay  blm-'  rare  half  hour  of  It.' 

"  'What,  do  you  threaten  too?  "'Yes,  that  I'll  be  sworn  you  had; 

Take  thati'andetaggerlngBcrossthe  but  I  roust  not  stay  gossiping  here, 

ttble,  the  ruffian  aimed  a  blow  at  for  I've  got  to  go  down  to  the  far- 

my  bead,  which  for  the  moment  al-  rler's  about  your  brother's  bay  colt; 

moat  stunned  me.  so,  good-night.  Master  Ned,  good- 

"  Hy  first  Impulse  was  to  rush  on  night,'  add  uff  went  the  old  man. 

him  and  tear  him  to  atoms— for  1  "  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  I 

felt  as  if  he  would  have  been  a  mere  crept  up  into  my  own  room,  where 

reed  in  my  grasp — but  in  an  instant  the  very  first  object  on  wbich  my 

I  had  recovered  my  self-possession,  eyes  fell— as  1  live,  sir,  'tis  the  fact  I 

and  givieg  him  a  look  that  pierced  — was  a  long,    sharp-pointed    nail 

him  even  through  the  thick  fencings  which  lay  glittering  In  the  middle  of 

of  his  drunkenness,  left  the  apart-  the  floor— the  portrait  of  my  grand- 

inent,  as  tranquilly  to  all  external  father  which  it  had  upheld  having 

appearance  as  If  nodispuiehad  taken  been  taken  down  by  mv  desire  that 

place  between  us.  very   morning,    Id    order   that  the 

"  Night  was  now  drawing  on — a  duaty  frame  might  be  cleaned.    The 

black,  sultry  night,  charged    with  Instant  I  caught  eight  of  this  nail,  1 

■torm— a  night  when  Uie  murderer  atood   m  one  B^\l-\»iUk&.   I&fiiv 
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counted  for  my  gloom,  by  statiDg 
that  I  bad  unfortunately  killed  a 
friend  In  a  due),  which  had  entailed 
on  me  the  necessity  of  flying  the 
country.  The  colonel  heard  my 
ttateroent  with  indifference,  for 
among  military  men  affdra  of  ho- 
nour are  almost  matters  of  course ; 
but  bis  daughter,  I  feared,  would 
have  received  it  with  far  difi'erent 
feelings.  But  no;  she  was  affect- 
ed with  the  apparent  intensity  of 
my  remorse;  and  with  the  usual 
disposition  of  woman  to  put  the 
most  generous  construction  on  the 
errors  of  those  whom  they  admit 
to  their  esteem,  made  a  thousand 
excuses  for  my  conduct,  fully  per- 
suading herself,  from  what  she 
already  knew  of  my  character^she 
knew,  poor  girl  I — that  I  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning  in  the 
affair. 

"  How  humanizing  is  the  influence 
of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman ! 
The  society  of  Marie  almost  recon- 
ciled me  to  myself.  We  were  con- 
stantly together,  now  strolling  along 
the  green,  lawny  slopes,  bosky  dells, 
and  flower-bedropt  meadows  of 
Constance ;  now  through  its  quaint, 
old-fashioned  town;  and  now  sail- 
ing over  the  ample  bosom  of  its 
lake;  sometimes  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Delarbe,  but  far  oftener 
without  him,  until  hope,  long  dor- 
mant, ventured  to  put  forth  a  few 
timid  shoots  in  my  breast,  and  sug- 
gest to  me  the  probability  of  this 
sweet  communion  enduring  through 
life. 

''  Within  a  short  day's  journey  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance  lie  the  mine- 
ral baths  of  Pfeffer,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  mountainous  district, 
and  half-way  up  a  deep,  black  glen, 
walled  in  on  either  side  by  a  lofty 
range  of  perpendicular  rocks.  These 
baths  constitute  the  '  lion  '  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  of  course,  there- 
fore, I  could  not  be  a  resident  at 
Constance  and  not  visit  them — so  it 
was  arranged  one  day  that  the  De- 
larbes  and  myself  should  go  and 
explore  their  romantic  site.  We  did 
so,  and  were  well  rewarded  for  our 
curiuaity,  for  the  bath  is  a  strange, 
uncouth  pile  of  building,  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  chill,  damp, 
and  looking  a  very  Tartarus  in  its 
gloom.  When  we  had  sufficiently 
examined  tbia  architectural  pheno- 


menon, we  proceeded  to  explore 
the  source  of  the  mineral  springs, 
which  is  an  exploit  by  no  means 
unaccompanied  by  danger,  for  you 
have  first  to  cross  a  rickety  bridge, 
and  then  to  scramble  along  a  plank 
hardly  more  than  ten  inches  wide; 
and  from  five  to  six  hundred  yards 
in  length,  that  runs  along  the  .edge 
of  the  precipice;  below  which,  at 
an  awful  depth,  the  river  goes  thun- 
rdering  in  a  succession  of  snowy 
cataracts,  while,  above,  the  rocks 
meet  overhead  at  a  height  of  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  feet.  On 
reaching  this  plank,  which  leads 
direct  into  the  cavern  whence  the 
springs  issue,  Marie,  who  with  her 
father  was  close  behind,  implored 
me  not  to  venture  farther;  but  I 
would  not  be  prevailed  on,  and  ac- 
cordingly made  my  way  across, 
while  she  remained  on  the  bridge, 
tremblingly  watching  my  progress. 
As  I  was  returning,  and  was  within 
a  few  feet  of  my  companions,  my 
brain,  bewildered  by  the  stunnhug 
sound  of  the  water,  grew  dizzy ;  I 
tottered,  reeled  like  a  drunkard, 
and  should  infallibly  have  been  pre- 
cipitated headlong  into  the  Acheron- 
tic  abyss,  had  not  the  intrepid  girl 
rushed  forward  at  the  hazard  of  her 
life,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  drawn 
me  safely  on  to  the  bridge. 

"  This  heroic  proof  of  devotedness 
decided  my  conduct,  and  within  a 
month  from  that  day  Marie  and  1 
were  married,  on  which  occasion  1 
disposed  of  my  own  cottage  and  re- 
moved to  Colonel  Delarbe's  more 
commodious  one.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  began  to  get 
cheering  glimpses  of  bappinesH. 
Hope,  like  the  sun-flower,  darted 
a  golden  flash  of  light  across  my 
path.  I  took  new  views  of  men  and 
things.  The  very  face  of  nature  was 
transfigured.  The  wind  no  longer 
sang  a  dirge  in  my  ear ;  the  stream, 
as  it  flowed  past,  no  longer  remind- 
ed me  of  joys  passed  too,  never  tu 
return ;  its  music  was  now  attune<l 
to  a  bly the  strain,  and  health  spon> 
ed,  like  a  Naiad,  on  the  bosom  of  its 
breezy  waters.  And  wherefore  thid 
strange  revolution  in  my  mind  ?  Be- 
cause Love,  not  Despair,  was  the 
telescope  through  which  I  looked 
abroad  upon  nature.  Wherever  I 
went,  this  divine  spirit  went  with 
me.    She  p\\\owe&  ou  m^  \^^^xb^  %^ 
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nlgbt;  ibe  cbeered  me  through  the  ehiDioK  tuls  upon  the  lake;    and 

llTeloDg  Aaj  i   she    nlMA   up  the  wheo  Id  the  eTening  he  knelt  down 

fallen  bumaoltf  within  me;  hallow-  at  hU  motber'fl  feet,  with  his  little 

iDg,b«auiifying,aDdiheddingBglorf  huidi  clasped  in  prayer,  and  hii 

over  all  ifalnga  i)]r  her  pretence.  Oh,  laughing  eyes  with  difficulty  Rub- 

liappf— happy  days  I    Where  are  ye  dued  to  gravity,  I  began  to  indulge 

nov,  and  where  and  what  am  If  a  conviction  that  for  bis  dear  sake  I 

Whereiathatradlant  look  which,  e?er  ahoutd  in  time  be  pardoned. 

when  the  dark  hour  came  over  me,  "  One  of  his  favourite  amuaementa 

could  smile  away  the  shadow  from  was  to  accompany  me  in  mj  saijiug- 

my  brow,  and  fill  Its  place  with  sun-  boat  across  the  lake.     To  this,  how- 

ahlne  f    Where  are  those  soft  plead-  ever,  1  would  some^mes  object,  but 

Ing  eyea  which  for  thirteen  years  with  litile  effect,  for  he  would  take 

never  turned  towards  me  but  Inlove?  no  denial,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to 

Where  ia  that  sweet — liquid — silvery  refuse  him.    Late  one  autumnal  af- 

volce;  wherethatfairjtigure, whose  temoon  when  he  waa  aeated  beside 

eTeryattitudewastbesoulofgrace?  his  mother,  looking  over  a  small 

Gone — all  gone — never  to  be  heard  volume  of  prints  which  she  wan  ex- 

or  seen  again  save  in  dreams  I  plaining  to  him,  he  caught  Bight  of 

"  I  DOW  hurry  orer  a  lapse  of  eight  me  from  the  window  as  1  waa  hurry- 

yeari,  during  which  period  I  enjoy-  ipg  towards  the  lake,  and  bounding 

ed  as  much  repose  of  mind  as  was  out  of  the  room  before  Harie  could 

compatible  with  my  nature,  devoting  stop  him,  came  up  with  me  just  as  I 

my  attention  chiefly  to  the  education  reached  the  spot  nheie  my  boat  was 

of  my  only  child — a  fine,  auburn-  moored.    The  wind  being  light  and 

haired  hoy,  fresh  aa  the  morning,  and  regular,  I  allowed  him  to  accompa- 

rosy  as  the  sun-turned  cheek  of  a  ny  me,  and  putting  up  a  sail,  we 

{each;  the  very  image  of  his  mother,  were  bood  carried  far  into  the  lake, 

oth  in  person  and  diaposidon.    In  After  tacking  about  for  an  hour  and 

this  darling  child  far  more  than  my  upwards,  1  was  preparing  to  return 

OWD  youth  seemed  renewed.  He  wo*  to  land,  when,  before  I  was  aware  of 

the  pledge  of  my  redemption— the  it,  the  sail  jibed,  and  mj  boy,  who 

bow  of  promise  hung  out  In  heaven  was  shifting  his  seat  at  the  moment, 

to  warn  me  that  the  stormiest  por-  lost  his  halauce,  9aA  was  precipitft- 

tion  of  roy  life  was  past    His  grand-  ted  Into  the  water.     In  an  instant  I 

father,  who  died  the  year  after  mj  plunged  after  him ;  caught  him  aa 

marriage,  had  left  him  a  competency  he  was  In  the  act  of  ainkmg  for  the 

when  he  should  be  of  age,  so  that  I  last  time,  and  then  with  difficulty 

waa  freed  from  all  apprehension  on  regaining  the  boat,  deposited    roy 

thia  acore,  and  could  look  forward  senseless  burden  at  the  bottom,  wiu 

to  the  time  when  he  should  become  bis  head  pillowed  on  my  own  coat; 

(he  main  stay  of  my  declining  years,  shook  out  every  reef  in  the  sail,  and 

Hever  were  spirits  so  elastic— laugh  shot  shore-ward  with  the  speed  of  an 

aojojoua,as  this  dear  child's.     His  arrow. 

very  footstep — ah,  what  music  is  "  On  reaching  home  1  sent  off  for 
superior  to  the  approaching  tread  of  a  medical  neighbour,  by  whose  time- 
one  we  love  ?— would  come  growing  ly  aid  my  darilng  was  soon  recover- 
on  my  ear  like  some  jocund  melody,  ed ;  but,  alas  1  about  a  week  after 
or  die  away,  as  it  retreated,  like  a  the  accident,  we  found  his  appetite 
faint  knell.  During  my  daily  walks,  begin  to  fail,  and  his  laughing  eye  to 
for  Iwas  an  IndefBtlgable  pedestrian,  grow  dull,  while  a  numbing  leaden 
he  was  my  constant  companion;  and  apathy  succeeded  his  former  tIva- 
Bs  he  went  bounding  by  my  side,  city. 
— ""-f,  OS  this  life  were  one  long  "  <  'Tis  the  ecarleufever  be  has 


Holidsy,  and  tilling  my  whole  soul  got,'  said  the  physician,  in  reply  to 

with  sunshine,  my  very  heart  went  my  anxious  enquiries;  '  neverthe- 

down  on  its  knees  to  Heaven  for  less,  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehen- 

having  vouchsafed  me  such  a  bless-  sion ;  his  constitution  is  in  his  fd- 

ing.  Often,  for  hours  together,  would  vour;  and  In  a  few  days,  by  good 

1  sit  and  watch  him  from  our  cottage  nursing,  1  have  no  doubt  we  shnll 

window  as  he  chased  tbe  butterfly  bring  him  round.' 

«i;fVMi&0^aiFi),orGauDtedtbeffbit«  "  Accordingl/ bj  daj  and  night 
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Uuie  uid  mfieiriieli]  one  long  un-  up,  he  migbt  piMbiblj  recover.    In 

hrokrn  ligll  by  our  child'*  bed-iidp,  an  inttant — t.a  eicited  hnd  been  our 

and  never  wmi  cbild  so  parent — to  feelinga — we  fipraag  from  deapatr  M 

grateful  for  our  attention.      Even  confidence ;  and  in  the  wild  glee  of 

when  exhauBted  with  pain  he  had  the  moment,  I  iosiated  on  Marie,  who 

■till  a  languid  amile  for  ua;   and  was  now    worn  out  with   fatlaue, 

when  be  aaw  me,  overcome  with  ap-  taking  a  few  hours'  repose.    Willi 

prebenalon,  burj  my  head  in  the  lome  reluctance  she  complied,  and  I 

pUlotr,  be  would  endeavour  to  raise  sate   up  alone — no,  not  alone,  for 

himself,  and  flinging  his  arms  about  hope  was  with  me,  pouiing  balm 

taj  nedt,  whisper  no  was  sure  he  into  mj  troubled  splrlL 
should  soon  be  welL  "  My  boj,  mean  time,  slept  on,  and 

"  On  the  fifth  day  the  fever  had  I  felt  that  luch  sweet  ilumher  muit 

made  such  alarming  progress  that  be  the  harbinger  of  his  recovery, 

the  physician  warned  me  to  prepare  Presently  I  saw  him  move,  and  the 

myself  for  the  worst     Oh  God,  I  faint  semblance  of  a  smile  light  up 

could  4ot — dared  not  do  BO.    What,  his  faded  eye.    Merciful  powers! 

the  pride  of  my  manhood — the  hope  there  was  intelligence  In  his  glance, 

of  royage — the  main  linlc  of  the  chain  and  as  I  bent  over  him,  the  tears  of 

that  held  me  to  existence — the  loved  gratitude  dropping  fast  down  my 

and  lovely  boy  in  whose  welfare  two  cheeks,  he  put  out  hia  pretty  pouiing 

hearts  were  bound  up; — what,  this  lip,    and    whUpered,    '  Don't   cry, 

child  go,  and  leave  ui  behind  ?    No,  Papa,  I  shall  be  better  soonj'  and 

no — Itcouldnolbe — Inouldnotbe-  then,  as  if  the  effort  were  too  much 

lieve  It  for  lilm,  lunk  again  into  slumber. 

"  It  waa  late  in  the  evening,  when        "  Oh,  what  a  load  was  lifted  from 

w«  were  keeping  our  usual  watch  my  mind  when  I  beheld  thia  encou- 

by  his  pillow,  that  on  waking  from  a  ragini^  symptom  1     '  Come,'    said 

abort  feverish  doze,  we   baw  our  I,  '  I  too  have  earned  the  tight  uf 

child's  eye  begin  to  wander.    DelU  a  few  minutes'  repose;  I  can  afford 

Hum  had  come  on  him,  end  he  no  to  relax  a  little  now,'  and  following 

loneer  knew  us,  though  even  in  his  Marle'a  example,  I  leaned  back  iu 

ravings  the  words  'Papa' — *  Ma-  my  chair,  and  slept.     How  pleasant 

ma'  were    constantly  on  his  lips,  was  that  sleep,  brief  though  it  was. 

My  wife  was  the  firat  to  mark  the  and  snatched  from  the  depths  of  de- 

chaoge,  which  I  no  sooner  saw,  than  spairl    I  dreamed  that  it  was  a  cool, 

I  flung  myself  on  my  knees  beside  fresh,  spring  morning,  and  that   I 

the  bed,  and  prayed  In  a  paroxysm  was  taking  a  ivalk  with  my  darling 

of  agony  that  the  bitter  cup  might  through  meadows   fed  by   cheerful 

pass  away.    '  Great  God,'     1  cried,  waters,  on  whose  surface  the  green 

'  spare  this  child  I    If  one  must  suf-  drsgon-fly  iported ;  and  wbicD  no 

fer,  let  me  be  the  victim.    I  am  the  soouer  caught  the    young  rogue's 

Sulity  one.     On  me  then  shower  eye,  than,  attracted  by  lis  glitter,  he 

own  all  the  vials  of  your  wrath,  but  flew  after  it,  ankle. deep  In  flowers, 

forbiiinnocent mother'ssake,spare,  shouting  and  laughing  with  all  the 

oh  spare  this  child!'  Vain  prayer  I  irrepressible  glee  of  childhood,  while 
The  sluggish  night  crawled  on — day  the  wind  blew  about  bia  gloany  ring- 
broke — atlainea  its  meridian — and  lets,  and  health's  ruddieat  glow 
travelled  westward — yet  still  no  bluahed  on  his  aweet  face.  Proud 
change.  There  he  lay,  wholly  un-  was  I  to  wimeaa  hii)  happiness ; 
cooacions  of  who  watched  beside  proud  to  hear  the  neighboura,  as  we 
him,  freshening  his  furred  lips,  and  returned  home  to  breakfast,  congrft- 
preailng  him  to  their  heart  of  hearts,  tulate  me  on  his  recovery ;  and  proud 
aa  thoush  death  could  never  seize  — oh  very  proud  I — to  see  his  fine. 
Mm  In  uat  embrace.  dark,  earnest  eyea  thank  them  elo- 

"  Tbe  next  day  wore  on,  and  still     quently  for  their  kindness  to  '  Pa- 
no  change;  but  towards  evening  his     pa.' 

dalirium  began  visibly  to  abate,  and  "  From  this  exhilarating  dream  1 
wben  our  medical  friend  called,  he  was  roused  by  the  loud  scream  of 
comforted  ua  by  the  assnranca,  that  Marie.  '  Edward,  Edward,' she  aald. 
If  bs  had  but  Btrenglb  enough  to  bear     wringing  her   handa  ^tl  k&^uakXl'- 
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'  look  ftfc  our  child  I  He  does  not 
Bilr !  He  does  not  even  breathe  I 
Can  he  be  '— ^ 

'*  *  Hush,  bush,  you  silly  girl,  you 
will  disturb  him;'  and  I  put  my 
ear  close  to  his  mouth,  to  hear  if  I 
could  catch  even  an  indistinct  respi- 
ration, while  my  wife  rushing  to  the 
table,  snatched  up  the  candle,  and 
held  it  over  the  features  of  the  un- 
awakening  child.  Long  and  earnest- 
ly she  gazed ;  but,  alas  1  without 
avail ;  for  there  was  not  the  slightest 
movement;  not  so  much  as  a  single 
pulsation.  He  lay,  like  some  exqui- 
sitely chiselled  marble,  with  the 
ringlets  thickly  clustering  on  his 
wan,  transparent  brow;  the  heavy 
lids  closed  over  his  eyes,  and  a  smile 
on  his  face,  such  as  that  which  we 
see  in  the  west,  when  the  serene 
summer  sun  has  just  set.  Driven  to 
desperation  by  his  perfect  stillness, 
I  shook  him — raised  up  his  head — 
called  him  wildly  by  his  name.  Still 
no  stir.  Still  no  symptom  of  vitality. 
Marie  could  bear  this  no  longer; 
and  early  as  was  the  hour, — it  was 
but  just  daybreak, — hurried  off  for 
the  physician.  Ah,  long  before  she 
returned,  the  truth  was  but  too  well 
ascertained.  My  child  was  dead  I 
Darling— <larling  boy  1  He  had  died 
at  the  very  moment  when  in  dreams 
his  father  had  restored  him.  Yes, 
be  through  whose  purer  nature  I  had 
trusted  to  make  atonement  to  so- 
ciety; he  whom  I  had  so  proudly 
reared  as  a  hostage  for  my  future 
conduct;  he  who  had  just  taught 
me  what  it  was  to  be  a  parent;  who 
had  almost  reconciled  me  to  mv- 
self ;  and  who,  I  had  hoped,  would 
have  closed  my  own  eyes ; — he,  that 
white  soul  without  a  stain  ;  whose 
eye  had  never  looked  otherwise  than 
as  his  artless  nature  prompted — he 
— the  happy — the  beautiful — the 
affectionate  —  was  gone  for  ever. 
Perhaps  in  his  last  agony  he  had 
awoke,  and  looked  round  for  that 
heartless — heartless  parent  who  lay 
indolently  sleeping  beside  him.  Per- 
haps he  had  attempted  to  call  on  my 
name,  and  stretch  out  his  feeble  arms 
to  give  me  one  parting  embrace,  but 
finding  me  not,  had  passed  away 
into  eternity,  thinking  himself  de- 
SKfted.  And  thu  next  day  was  his 
birth-day!  —  Man — man,  were  you 
ever  a  father  ? 

*'  When  wjr  wife  returned  with  the 


doctor,  she  found  me,  stretched,  a 
raging  lunatic,  on  the  floor.  1  laugh- 
ed— 1  shouted — I  blasphemed — 1  in- 
voked curses  on  myself  and  the 
whole  world  ;  and  seizing  the  phy- 
sician with  the  grasp  of  a  lion,  kept 
demanding  him  to  surrender  up  my 
boy,  till  my  strength  failed,  and  I 
was  carried  senseless  to  bed. 
**  It  was  weeks  before  1  fully  re- 

fained  my  consciousness;  but  when 
did  wake,  I  woke  an  altered  man. 
My  boy  was  gone;  I  had  nothing 
henceforth  to  live  for.  True,  my 
wife  still  survived,  but  she  could 
not  be  to  me  what  he  had  once 
been.  She  could  not  fill  tip  the 
void  his  loss  had  made  in  my  heart. 
I  loved  her—- dearly  loved  her — but 
my  child  was  the  object  of  my  ido- 
latry. I  lived  but  in  him.  I  bad 
hope  but  through  him.  He  had 
strengthened  and  confirmed  all  the 
nobler  sensibilities  which  his  mother 
had  first  called  forth ;  and  his  hu- 
jnanizing  influence  removed,  my  old 
sullen  habits,  having  no  longer  any 
thing  to  divert  them,  came  back,  in 
the  fuller  force  that  they  had  been  so 
long  dispelled. 

"  Though  I  strove  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  repress  these  feelings^  yet 
Marie  soon  discovered  that  1  was  a 
changed  man,  and  even  increased 
my  moroseness,  by  the  meek,  but 
mute  upbraidings  of  her  counte- 
nance. Often  1  caught  her  in  tears, 
returning  from  my  boy's  grave,  and 
on  these  occasions  —  strange  as  it 
may  seem— a  maudlin  peevishnesB 
would  steal  over  me,  just  as  though 
I  were  jealous  of  a  mother's  affection 
for  her  son. 

**  But  another  feeling  of  a  far  worse 
character  now  began  to  steal  over 
me.  With  the  suspicion  inseparable 
from  guilt,  1  took  into  my  head  that 
during  my  delirium  I  bad  revealed 
that  awful  secret  which  I  dared  not 
even  whisper  to  myself.  When  once 
this  idea  crossed  my  mind,  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  deep  it  struck  its 
roots  there.  *  How  grave,'  said  I, 
*  Marie  looked  this  morning  at  break- 
fast I  Methought,  when  she  address- 
ed me,  there  was  something  almost 
of  sternness  in  her  manner.  There 
must  be  some  cause  for  this,'  and 
thus  I  went  on  tantalizing  myself, 
attributing  that  to  abhorrence  on 
my  wife's  part,  which,  had  not  my 
mind  been  perverted,  I  should  have 
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koown  was  the  combined  result  of  evening,  preefting  gently  my  arm, 

grief,  and  my  own  altered  conduct  '  it  is  useless  longer  to  hide  from  you 

towards  her.    Ah,  when  confidence  what  you  must  too  soon  Icnow.    1  am 

between  man  and  wife  is  once  blight-  dying.    You  start,  but  it  is  even  so. 

ed,  it  never  blossoms  again !    The  The    shaft    that    pierced  you,  has 

transient  franlcnesses  that  may  spring  pierced  me  too,  and  in  a  short  time 

up  afterwards,  are  but  as  the  scanty  we  shall  know  each  other  no  more, 

gleanings  after  the  full  harvest  has  Yet  I  do  not  bewail  my  lot,  for  cir- 

been  reaped.  cumstances,  to  which  I  need   not 

**  A  whole  year  had  now  elapsed  allude  more  particularly,  have  long 
»ince  my  boy's  death,  and  though  since  forced  on  my  mind  the  sad 
BtiU  attached  —  how  could  it  be  conviction  that  I  have  not  only  lost 
otherwise  ? — to  his  mother,  yet  I  had  my  child,  but  my  husband  also.' 
ceased  to  feel  thatdeep,  unreserved  "  '  Lost  mel '  I  replied,  *  not  so; 
affection  for  her,  which  I  had  once  I  never  loved  you  dearer  than  at  this 
felL  We  were  no  longer  one,  but  two.  very  moment,  when  you  imagine  me 
Never  was  man  more  wretched  than  I  estranged  from  you.  But  grief, 
at  this  period,  for  the  one  bright  epi-  Marie,  grief —  undying  grier  has 
sode  in  the  story  of  my  life  having  soured  my  temper,  and  made  me 
been  brought  to  a  close,  my  thoughts  seem  what  I  am  not,  and  never  can 
relapsed  into  their  old  channel,  no  be,  my  love,  to  you.' 
longer  dwelling  with  hope  on  the  *' The  evident  sincerity  with  which 
future,  but  ever  in  despair  on  the  I  said  this,  was  not  without  its  effect 
past  Whenever  I  now  addressed  on  my  wife,  and  she  resumed, — *  i 
Marie,  it  was  with  a  grave^— not  to  do  not  blame  you,  Edward.  Heaven 
say  a  formal — air,  asir  I  were  under  knows,  I  acquit  you  of  want  of  feel- 
a  perpetual  fear  of  committing  my-  ing,  but  oh  I  I  fear  something  dread- 
self ;  and  this  (so  it  appeared  to  her)  fuT,  of  which  I  must  know  nothing, 
studied  coldness  soon  began  to  have  has  long  been  preying  on  your  mind, 
a  visible  effect  on  her  health.  Our  I  ask  not  your  confidence,  but,  be- 
medical  neighbour  was  the  first  to  lieve  me,  I  am  not  unworthy  to 
perceive  this  alteration,  and  attri-  share  it.' 

butinff  it  to  the  shock  occasioned  by        '*  I  was  staggered  by  her  earnest- 

our  child's  death,  warned  me  that  if  ness,  and  for  the  moment  hesitated 

I  did  not  change  the  scene,  he  would  what  reply  to  make.    But  soon  my 

not  be  answerable  for  my  wife's  stern,  indomitable  pride  decided  me. 

life.  Should  I  confess  all;   sink  myself 

**  To  this  I  unhesitatingly  assented,  for  ever  in  my  wife's  esteem,  and 

and  as  Marie  embraced  the  propo-  perhaps  break  her  heart  by  the  com- 

sal  with  equal  eagerness,  in  the  hope  munication  ?  No,  I  would  not    Be 

that  it  might  be  beneficial  to  us  both,  the    consequences  of   my  reserve 

we  let  our  cottaee,  and  after  visit-  what  they  might,  I  was  resolved  to 

ing  Switzerland^  Italy,  and  the  Low  preserve  my  character  untarnished 

Countries^  took  up  our  abode  for  to  the  last 
three  years  in  the  south  of  France.  ^  In  pursuance  of  this  determina- 

'*  liuring  the  first  year  or  two  of  tion  I  endeavoured  to  laugh  away 

our  wanderings,  the  incessant  bustle  Marie's  suspicions,  but  the  very  way 

in  which  we  lived,  seldom  remaining  in  which  I  did  so,  only  served  to 

more  than  a  month  In  a  place,  pro-  strengthen   them,  and  she  replied, 

duced  an  evident  improvement  in  '  I  would  fain  believe  you,  Edward, 

my  wife's  health ;  but  when  we  had  but  in  spite  of  myself,  my  heart  mis- 

come  to  setUe  at  Avignon,  and  had  gives   me.     During   that   dreadful 

returned  to  our  usual  monotonous  illness  of   yours,   which   followed 

way  of  living,  my  gloom  returned  our' 

too,  and  with  it,  my  wife's  indispo-  "  *  Hah !  What  of  that  illness? 
sition.  Yet,  for  a  while,  except  in  Speak,  woman.  Did  I  say  any 
her  hollow  eye,  and  the  subdued  thing?  Did  I  confess  any  thing  in 
tones  of  her  voice,  ooce  so  joyous  in  my  delirium  ? ' 
thtrir  music,  th«»re  were  no  outward  •*  *  No,  no,*  she  answered  evasive- 
traces  of  decay.  The  wound  that  ly, '  I  meant  not  that  You  said  no- 
waa  wearing  her  to  the  grave  bled  in-  thing — indeed  70^1  d\^  tlqV  "^ti.^^ 
wardly.  pray  look  moT«  VXiidV^  ou  tdl^^ 

*'  'Edward/  Bbe  $aid  to  me,  one       *'  Her  manual,  li^iiou^  \Xi  ^^  ^^^ 
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altuguther  btaitb  tnj  dlstruit,  yet  moment  of  exialenceiherlastglatice 

lor  tfae  time  restored  me  to  com-  fizedoiimB;hflrBpeGtra]huidda»p- 

poiure ;  HO  1  contented  mraelf  with  ed  In  mine ;  her  laat  words  breath- 

agBin  coDJuring  her  to  dismiH  nil  Ing  unalterable  affection. 
Idea  that  1  had  ceaaed  to  love  her,        "  And  now  all  were  gone  I  Wife— 

or  that    aught  befond   grief    waa  child— and  with  them,  love — hope — 

preping  on  mj  mf nd,  and  then  turn-  happineaa — all,  all  had  paaaed  awaj, 

ed  the  converaadon  to  the  at&te  of  and  1  atood  in  the  autumn  of  mp  life 

her  own  health.  as  In  ita  BpHng,  a  blighted,  Bolitary 

"  She  listened  to  me  attentively,  being.  Mf  heart  was  leaflesa;  the 
and  with  apparent  conviction,  and  green  sap  in  mf  thoughts  was  dried 
Uien,  aa  If  bj  mutual  agreement,  we  up;  I  waa  a  thunder- a  pi  inte  red  yew 
dropped  the  aubject  for  ever.  That  withering  alone  in  a  churchyard, 
•ame  week,however,  her  malady  in-  Constance,  once  ao  loved,  was  hence- 
created  upon  her,  and  made  auch  forth  hateful  to  me;  I  remained, 
rapid  inroada  on  her  atrength,  that  therefore,  but  to  witneaa  the  laat 
at  the  month'!  end  ahe  waa  hardly  rltea  paid  to  Harie,  then  quitted  it 
able  to  leave  her  chamber.  Bitter  for  ever.  Day  was  just  breaking, 
— moat  hitter— were  my  reSectlons  when  from  a  neighbouring  height  I 
at  thla  moment  When  1  marked  turned  round  to  take  one  parting 
mjr  wife's  attenuated  figure;  her  glance  at  the  apotwhererepoiedthe 
luatrouB  eye ;  the  one  burning,  aabea  of  the  only  two  beings  I  had 
hectic  spot--^Bath'fl  crimson  banner  ever  loved — who  had  ever  loved  me. 
—on  ber  cheek,  1  felt  Uiat  I  wai  her  Bright  fell  the  sunshine  on  that  atill 
murderer— I,  who  waa  born  to  be  churchyard;  but  they  felt  it  not; 
the  curse  of  all  connected  with  ma.  hencefAtb  'twaa  deepest  nigbt  with 

"  After  a  few  months  of  suffering,  them — an  eternal,  dreamless  sleep ; 
borne  with  that  paiient,  uncomplain-  the  laughingvoice  of  spring—the  rag- 
ing Eoutleness  of  which  nuthiug  log  winter  wind — the  chirp  of  birda 
Goula  deprive  ber,  her  disorder  — the  stir  of  human  footsteps  above 
aeemed  to  have  austained  a  check,  their  beada— aunriae  with  its  gol- 
and  ahe  aeized  the  opportunity  of  den  pomps,  and  twilight  with  ita 
requesting  me  to  return  with  her  to  1  engthening shadows,  nothing  ahou Id 
Constance.  wake  tbem  more.    They  were  gone 

"  '  Edward,'  ahe  said,  '  I  shall  to  that  phantom  world,  where  sense 
never  live  to  see  another  spring ;  let  is  not— nor  light,  nor  sound- nor 
me  go  back  then  to  our  dear,  dear  joy,  nor  grief— nor  hope,  nor  de- 
lake,andbeburiedin  thesamegrave  spair  !  Casting  my  eyea  In  another 
with  my  child.  'Tie  a  silly  fancy,'  direction,  I  could  see  my  own  cot- 
she  added  with  a  waa  smile,  'but  tage,  with  the  early  amoke  ascending 
I  do  not  think  I  could  rest  In  peace  from  its  chimney  ;  and  the  white 
elsewhere.'  sails  of  the  Ssbermen  glistening  on 

"Herdylagwtshwascompliedwith,  the  bosom  of  that  lake  which  I  had 
and  tlie  very  next  day  we  setout  on  so  often  croaaed  with  Marie  and  ber 
our  return  to  the  cottage,  whose  child.  'Bleased  Elysium,'  said 
threshold  my  poor  wife  waa  never  1,  aa  the  carriage  slowly  bore  me 
again  destined  to  paaa  alive.  Yet  ahe  away,  '  how  many  happy  daya  have 
■truggled  to  the  laat  with  ber  mala-  I  not  owed  to  you  !  'There,  in  that 
dy,  holding  out  hope,  for  my  sake,  sequestered  silvan  dwelling,  with 
when  hope  waa  not,  till  at  length  the  the  lawn  sweeping  down  towards 
golden  bowl  waa  broken,  and  she  the  water,  hope  first  stirred  within 
quilled  her  transient  home  to  take  me  I  There  I  brst  sought  repose  of 
'  n  of  her  eternal  one.    The  mind,  and  found  IL    But  the  charm 


evening  before  her  death  she  grew  la  broken  now.      Dear  wife, 

Serceptibly  better;  she  even  rose  dearerchild,  farewell;  we  have  part- 
am  her  bed  for  the  purpose,  as  she  ed  to  meet  no  more,  for  where  you 
■aid,  of  paying  a  farewell  visit  to  her  have  gone,  Imuat  never  come,'  and 
cblld'a  grave ;  but  the  effort  waa  be-  aa  thla  wintry  conviction  awept  how- 
yood  ber  atrength;  a  relapse  took  ling  across  my  brain,  my  heart  be- 
place,  and  before  morning  her  pure  came  Ice,  and  I  felt  as  If  Ml  humanity 
■;>irlt  had  passed  away.  She  died  were  chilled  forever  wllblD  me  I" 
lam^mran,  eoagcloua  to  the  latent 
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resolved  fou  should  never  live  to  bj  a  desperftte  effort  (book  off  his 

make  public.     Did  you  inin|;ine  that  gra»p,  and  hiirr7lii);  to  the  window, 

I  would  have  betrayed  that  anrful  gavuBluug,«hHll  whistle, 

secret  to  you  which  I  withheld  from  "  Lost  —  irrecoverably    lost— Oh 

the  wife  of  my  uwa  bonom  't    Sur-  God  I"  esclaimed  the  at rsoger, while 

render  up  my  pride — my  cbarscter  at  that  moment  a  rush  of  tootsteps 

— nnf,  my  very  life  itself  into  your  was  heard  on  the  staircase  i  ihedoor 

custody,  if  1  bad  not  made  sure  of  fiew  wide  open,  and  the  seiton  and 

my  victim  ?     1  hated  you  from  the  the  apothecary  entered  the  room, 

first  moment  I  beheld  ;ou  ;  and  I  "Seizetbatmurderer," said  Evans, 

now  hate  you  with  a  deadlier  ran-  The  men  advanced  to  arrest  the 

cour  than  ever,  for  your  knowledge  maniac — for  such  he  now  really  was, 

of  my  Clime,  and  the  weakness  into  bsffled  revenge   having    eiven   the 

which  yuu  have  betrayed  me-"  laststunninK  shock  to  a  brain  already 

"  Mr  Glendovery,"  replied  Evans,  more  than  half  shattered — but  gla- 

calmly    iuterrupting    this    frenzied  ring  on  them  as  If  bis  very  look  bad 

burst,  "  1  bave  given  you  no  cause  power  to  hill,  they  were  so  shocked 

for  such  haired.    True,  when  I  first  by   the   expression   of  bis    counte- 

sought  you,  it  waa  with  hostile  feel-  nance,  that  they  stood  stock  atlll, 

Ings ;  but  1  have  since  heard  your  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 

confession,  and  I  pity  more  tbtm  I  "Hah  I  hah  I"  sbouted  the  mad- 

condemn,"  man,  pointing  towards  Evans,  who 

"  Pity,  wretch  1  I  acorn  your  pity  stood  in  deep  shadow  near  the  door, 

— 1  defy  it— I  loathe  It — as  I  do  all  hesitsiing  how  to  act,  "  so  you  have 

that  wears  the  human  form,  and  you  come  at  last.    Well,  I  bave  been  a 

worst  of  all,  for  that  mean,  mlscble-  lung  time  expecting  you.    They  told 

Tous  curiosity  which  has  forced  me  me  you  were  dead.      But  what  of 

to  wrench  open  tbe  cells  of  memory,  that?    The  dead  can  walk,  la  it  not 

and  expose  tbe  ghastly  objects  that  so,  brother  ?    Yet   wherefore  that 

lie  there.    But  you  shall  not  live  to  spectral  look  P    1  have  not  yet  done 

exult  In  your  triumph.    No,  at  thla  the — husb,  not  a  word — what  we 

very  moment  death  Is  at  work  with-  do,  we  must  do  quietly.    Draw  tbe 

in  you.      la  the   draught   you  but  curtains — draw  them  close — closer 

jnst  now  drained  to  the  dregs,  lurk-  atill,  I  say— how  can  1  kill  him,  with 

ed  a  subtle  poison  which  1  bad  reser-  that  white,  glittering  moon  looking 

ved  for  my  own  use,  but  which"—  In  upon  us  V   Now — now  strike.    Uh 

"  What,  you  confess,  then  i  "  ssld  God;  I  dare  not  1     That  pale— pale 

Evans  eagerly.  phantom  with  the  child  in  her  band, 

"  Yes,  fool ;  but  to  whom  ?    To  rises  between  me  and  him  I    See, 

tbe  dead,  and  they  tell  no  tales."  she  draws  nearer— nearer— the  little 

"The  dead  I"  aaid  the  attorney,  arms  too  are  stretched  out  to— wife, 

starting  from  bis  seat;  "not  so,  roan  child— I  knew  they  would  not  die, 

of   blood.      Though   you  feel  per-  and    leave    me    all    alone.      Hah, 

Buaded  that  you  have  perpetrated  a  that  threatening  form  again  P      Off, 

second  murder — and  on   him,  too,  fiend — 1  defied  you   living;    I  defy 

who,  despite  bis  conscience,  would  you  dead,"  and  loHsing  bis   arma 

bave  stood  between  you  and  tbe  wildly  above  hla  bead,  the  stranger 

scaffold,  yet  your  craft  has  for  once  staggered— fell— «nd    when    Evana 

overreached  itself.     Tbe  poison  you  and     his     companions,    recovering 

designed  for  mo  now  lies   among  their  self-possession,  hastened  for- 

those  ashes."  ward   to  raise  him  from  the  floor, 

Fur  an  instant  tbe  stranger  stood  they  found  that  life  was  exdnct.  In 
like  one  stupified  ;  at  lengUi,  "  Hab,  tbe  violence  of  his  paroxysm,  he  had 
Is  it  even  BoV"  he  shouted,  while  burst  a  blood-vessel, 
bis  red,  dilated  eye,  kindled  like  a  He  was  buried  in  a  remote  cor- 
llve  coal ;  "  there  is  then  no  way  left  ner  of  Plasswynnock  church-yard, 
but  this ;"  and  rushing  on  Evans,  and  and  to  this  hour  the  belated  villager 
seizing  him  like  a  tiger  by  the  throat,  never  passes  his  grave,  or  the  Manor- 
he  was  within  an  ace  oF  throttling  House  where  hUappalliogcrime  was 
him — so  sudden  had  been  his  assault,  committed,  without  a  quickening  of 
and  such  energy  bad  frenzy  lent  to  the  pulse,  as  if  both  were  still  haunt- 
Ua  emaciated  frame— when  tbe  man  ed  by  Ills  ghoftU 


Patt  and  Pretenl. 


T  AND  PREIBNT. 


I  SAW  a  little  merry  maiden. 

With  laughing  eje  and  sunny  hair. 

And  foot  aa  free  aa  mountain  fairy, 
And  heart  and  spirit  light  aa  air ; 

And  hand  and  fancy  active  ever, 
Derialng,  doing,  atrliiog  Btill ; 

Defeated  oft — deap^rlng  never— 
Up  aprlngiog  atrong  In  hope  and  will. 

1  saw  her  bounding  In  her  gladneu. 
On  a  wild  heath  at  dewy  morn. 

Weaving  a  gliitening  wild-roie  nrland. 
With  cluatere  from  the  acented  thorn. 


Till  song  and  fingers  itopt  together,— 
Nol  for  sad  thought  of  fair  days  gone ; 

But  that  of  fairer  atill,  a  vision 
Roie  to  the  happy  creature's  light. 

And  to  a  fairy  world  of  fancy 
The  mind  was  gone,  more  swift  than  light. 


I  law  ber  amilinff  In  her  eluroher. 
The  blissful  day-dream  not  gox 
I  saw  her  weep:  butboiom  sunshine 


The  blissful  day-dream  not  gone  by; 
law  her  weep:  butboiom  sunshine 
Broke  out  before  tbo  tear  was  dry. 


her  ("  troops  of  frienda"  encircling), 


id  good-vi 


Read  lilnd  good-wil)  In  many  a  face — 

With  a  bright  glance,  that  seemed  exulting, 

"Oh  happy  world! — oh  pleasant  place  I 

I  aaw  a  dim- eyed,  dark-browed  woman 

Declining  in  the  vale  of  vears  I 
Pale  itreaki  among  thedull locbi  gleaming, 

Thatihaded  cheeki  deep  vrom  with  teara. 

I  aaw  her  waud'rlng  in  her  loneneis 

Among  the  tomba  at  even  tide, 
When  Autumn's  winds  with  hollow  murmurs. 

Among  funereal  branches  lighed. 

1  aaw  the  aere  leaves  falling  round  her, 
When  o'er  the  dead  those  dark  boughs  wave ; 

I  heard  a  voice— I  caught  a  murmur, 

"  Oh  weary  world  I  Oh  peaceful  grare  I" 

I  thought  upon  that  merry  maiden— 

I  looked  upon  that  woman  lone, 
TAat  form  lo  buoyant— this  so  drooping- 

(0  time  I  O  change!)— were  one — my  own. 


C. 
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Chapter  XVII. 


TUB  MERCHANT  S  CLERK — CONTINUED. 


So  thid  ill-fated  couple  were  mar- 
ried, no  one  attending  at  the  brief 
and  cheerless  ceremony  but  a  friend 
of  Elliott's,  and  the  humble  couple 
from  whose  houee  she  had  been  mar- 
ried. 

Elliott  bad  commenced  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr  Hillary  on  ac- 
count of  his  malicious  prosecution, 
lie  was  certain  of  success,  and  of 
thereby  wringing  from  his  reluctant 
and  wicked  father-in-law  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money — a  little  for- 
tune, in  his  present  circumstances. 
With  a  noble  forbearance,  however, 
and  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  who  had  not  lost,  in  her  mar- 
riage, the  feelings  of  a  daughter  to- 
wards her  erring  parent — he  aban- 
doned them ;  his  solicitor  writing,  at 
his  desire,  to  inform  Mr  Hillary  of 
the  fdct  that  his  client  had  determin- 
ed todidcontinue  proceedings,  though 
he  had  had  the  certainty  of  success 
before  him — and  that,  fur  his  wife's 
sake,  he  freely  forgave  Mr  Hillary. 

This  letter  was  returned  with  an 
insolent  message  from  Mr  Hillary — 
and  there  the  anair  ended. 

A  few  days  after  her  marriage, 
Mrs  Elliott  received  the  following 
communication  from  Mr  Jeffreys. 

**  Madam, 

**  Mr  Hillary  has  instructed  me  to 
apprise  you,  as  I  now  do  with  great 
pain,  of  his  unalterable  determina- 
tion never  again  to  recognise  you  as 
hid  daughter,  or  receive  any  commu- 
nication, of  any  description,  from 
eiiher  your  husband  or  yourself, — 
addressed  either  to  Mr  or  Mrs  Hil- 
lary; whom  your  undutiful  and  un- 
grateful conduct,  he  says,  has  sepa- 
rated from  you  for  ever. 

'*  He  will  allow  to  be  forwarded  to 
any  place  you  may  direct,  whatever 
articles  belonging  to  you  may  yet 
remain  at  Bullion  House,  on  your 
sending  a  list  of  them  to  my  office. 

**  Spare  me  the  pidn  of  a  personal 
interview  on  the  matter;  and  be- 
lieTe  me  when  I  unfeisnedly  lament 
being  the  medium  of  cammuoica- 

TOL.  Xt»  NO.  ecu 


ting  the  intelligence  contained  in 
this  letter, 

"  I  am.  Madam, 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 
**  Jonathan  Jeffreys. 
••  To  Mrs  Elliott." 

With  a  trembi ing  hand,  assisted  by 
her  husband,  she  set  down,  after 
much  hesitation,  a  few  articles — 
books,  dress,  one  or  two  jewels,  and 
her  little  dog,  Cato.  Him,  however, 
Mr  Hillary  had  caused  to  be  de- 
stroyed the  day  after  he  discovered 
her  Bight.  The  other  articles  were 
sent  to  her  immediately ;  and  with 
a  bitter  fit  of  weeping  did  t^he  re- 
ceive them,  and  read  the  fate  of 
her  merry  little  favourite,  who  had 
fribked  about  her  to  the  last  with 
sportive  affection,  when  almost  every 
body  else  scowled  at  and  forsook 
her ! — Thus  closed  for  ever,  as  she 
too  surely  felt,  all  connexion  and 
communication  with  her  father  and 
mother. 

Elliott  regarded  his  noble- spirited 
wife,  as  well  he  might,  with  a  fond- 
ness bordering  on  idolatry.  The  vatt 
sacrifice  bhe  had  made  for  him  over- 
powered him  whenever  he  adverted 
to  it,  and  inspired  him,  not  only  witli 
the  most  tender  and  enthusiastic  af- 
fection and  gratitude,  but  with  th;) 
eagerest  anxiety  to  secure  her  by 
Lis  own  efforts  at  least  a  comfortable 
Lome.  He  engaged  small  but  re- 
spectable lodgings  in  the  Borough, 
to  which  they  removed  the  day  af- 
ter their  marriage;  and  after  mak- 
ing desperate  exertions,  he  had  the 
gratification  of  procuring  a  situation 
as  clerk  in  a  respectable  mercantile 
house  in  the  City,  and  which  he  had 
obtained  through  the  friendly  but 
secret  services  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  he  had  last  served. 
His  superior  qualifications  secured 
him  a  salary  of  L.90  a-year,  with  the 
promise  of  its  increase  if  ho  conti- 
nued to  give  satisfaction.  Thus  cre- 
ditably setded,  the  troubled  couple 
began  to  breathe  aVv\X\<&m^t«U«^\>]  \ 
and  in  the  courae  ol  ^\.v(^\N^m^\i^> 
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Mn  ElUott'a  poignant  grief  first  de-  turned  to  them  tfae  next  morning 

dined  into  nielancholT,  which  wu  hj  the  two-pennf  post,  UDopeoedl 

at  leogtb  mitigated  Into  a  pensive  What  dellciouatgoDf  wasit  tothem 

if  not  cheerrul  reslgDation.      She  to  loolf  at— to  hug  to  their  hoioma — 

mored  ia  her  little  circumacrihed  the  little  creature  that  had  no  friend 

sphere  as  if  abe  had  never  occupied  —no  relatlre  on  earth  but  them  I 

one  of  Bpleodour  and  afHuence.  How  Hotr  often  did  his  e;e  open  surptl- 

.  happily  passed  the  hours  they  spent  sedjf  upon  her,  when  ber  scorchiog 
to);etlipr  in  the  eTening  after  he  had  tear  dropped  upon  his  tiny  face! 
quitted  the  scene  of  bis  dailj  labours  She  had  just  wesoed  her  child, 
— he  reading,  or  playing  od  his  flute  and  waa  still  suffering  from  the 
— which  he  did  very  beautifully,  and  effects  of  nursing,  when  there  hap- 
shebusilyemployedwithherneedle!  pened  the  first  misfortune  that  had 
How  they  loved  their  neat  little  par-  befallen  them  since  their  marriage, 
lour,  as  they  sometimes  involunt^  Hr  Elliott  was  one  night  behind  nia 
tily  compared  it — she,  with  the  spa-  usual  hour  of  returning  from  the  City 
ciousandHplendidapartmentswhlch  — and  his  anxious  wife's  suspense 
had  witnessed  ao  much  of  her  suf-  was  terminated  by  the  appearance  at 
faring  at  Bullion  House — he,  with  their  door  of  ft  backDey-coBcb-,  from 
the  dreadful  cells-of  Newgatel  And  which  there  stepped  out  a  strange 
their  Sundays  1  What  eweet  and  gentleman,  who  hastily  knocked  at 
catn  repose  they  brou^t  I  How  the  door,  and  returned  to  assist  ai^ 
she  loved  to  walk  with  him  after  other  gentleman,  In  lifting  out  the 
church  houra  In  the  fresh  and  apparently  Inanimaie  &gure  of  her 
breezy  places — the  Perks — though  husband  I  Pale  as  death,  she  rushed 
a  pBDg  occasionally  shot  through  downstalrR,berchildiaherHTms,and 
her  heart  when  she  observed  her  was  saved  from  fainting  only  byhear- 
father's  carriage — be  the  solitary  oc-  ing  her  husband's  voice,in  a  low  tone, 
cupant — roiling  leisurely  past  them  I  assuring  her  that  he  was  "  not  much 
The  very  carriage  in  which  she  and  hurt"— -that  he  had  had  "  a  slight 
her  little  Cato  had  so  often  drl-  accident"  The  fact  was,  that  in  ■»• 
ven  I  But  thoughts  such  as  these  tempting-most  Imprudently  to  shoot 
aeldomintruded;  and  when  theydid,  across  the  street  betwen  two  ap- 
only  drove  her  closer  to  her  husband  preaching  vehicles,  be  was  knocked 
— a  pearl  to  her,  indeed — if  it  may  down  by  the  pole  of  one  of  them— 
be  not  irreverently  spoken — of  great  a  post-chaise  ;  and  when  down,  be- 
price — a  price  she  never  once  re-  fore  the  post-boy  could  stop,  one  of 
gretted  to  have  paid.  the  horses  bad  kicked  the  proitrate 
Ye  food  unfortunate  souls !  what  passenger  upon  his  right  side.  The 
days  of  darkness  were  in  store  for  two  humane  gentlemen  who  bad  ac- 
yiiu!— About  eighteen  months  after  companied  him  home,  did  all  in  their 
Their  marriage,  Mrs  Elliott,  after  a  power  to  assuage  the  terrors  of  Mrs 
lingering  and  dangeraus  accouche.  Elliott.  One  of  them  ran  for  the 
ttiKHi,  gave  birth  to  a  son— the  little  medical  man  who  fortunately  lived 
creature  I  had  Been.  How  they  con-  close  at  hand;  and  he  pronounced 
Bulted  together  about  tfae  means  of  tfae  case  to  be,  though  m  serious  one, 
appriziog  Mr  Hillary  of  the  birth  of  and  requiring  great  care,  not  attend- 
his  grandson — and  fondly  suggested  ed  with  dangerous  symptoms — at 
to  each  other  the  poasibilitu  of  its  least  at  pretint.  His  patient  never 
meltingihesternstubbornresolution  quitted  his  bed  for  three  months; 
he  had  formed  concerning  them  I —  at  the  end  of  which  period,  his  em- 
He  heard  of  it,  however,  manifest-  ployers  sent  a  very  kind  message, 
lug  about  as  much  emotion  as  he  regretting  the  accident  that  had  hap< 
would  on  being  told  by  his  house-  pened,  and  still  more,  that  tbey  felt 
keeper  of  the  hitteoing  of  his  kit-  compelled  to  fill  up  hie  eituation  In 
Chen  cat!- The  long  fond  letter  she  their  house,  as  he  had  been  now  lo 
had  made  such  an  effort  to  write  to  long  absent,  and  was  likely  to  con- 
falm,  and  which  poor  Elliott  had  tlnueabsentfor  amuchlongerilme: 
trudged  all  the  way  to  Highbury  to  end  they  at  the  same  time  paid  bim 
deliver,  with  tremulous  hand,  and  a  all  the  salary  that  was  due  In  re- 

■teatJng  heart,  to  the  porter  at  the  spect  of  the  period  during  which  Lb 

'/ot^  vf  Baliloa  Homo,   we*   re-  mA  beett  kment,  and  a  qmrtief^ 
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passionate  and  humiliating  entrea-  to  desperation  by  a  heavy  and  not 
lies,  till  they  were  suddenly  and  over.reasonable  bill  delivered  him  by 
finally  checked  by  a  display  of  such  his  medical  attendant,  and  of  which 
intolerable  insolence  and  heartless-  he  pressed  for  the  payment.  With 
ness  as  determined  Mrs  Elliott,  come  an  aching  heart  poor  Elliott  sold  out 
what  would,  to  make  no  further  sufficient  to  discharge  it,  and  re« 
efforts  in  that  quarter.  She  returned  solved  at  all  hazards  to  recommence 
home,  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  his  labours;  for  there  was  left  only 
to,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind.  A  L.70  or  L.UO  in  the  Bank — and  he 
copious  flood  of  tears  accompany*  shuddered  when  he  thought  of  it! — 
ing  her  narration  to  her  husband  of  They  had  quitted  these  their  second 
what  had  happened,  relieved  her  lodgings  for  those  in  which  I  found 
excitement ;  she  took  her  child  into  them  about  three  months  before 
her  arms,  and  his  playful  little  her  first  visit  to  me,  in  order  to  be 
fingers  unconsciously  touching  the  near  another  individual—himself  an 
deep  responsive  chords  of  a  mother's  accountant,  who  had  promised  to 
heart,  she  forgot,  in  the  ecstasy  of  employ  Elliott  frequently  as  a  kind 
the  moment,  as  she  folded  him  to  ofaeputy,orya^.  His  were  Uie  books 
her  bosom,  all  that  had  occurred  to  piled  before  poor  Elliott  when  first 
make  her  unhappy  and  add  to  the  I  saw  him  I  Thus  had  he  been  en- 
gloom  of  their  darkening  prospects  I  gaged,  to  the  great  injury  of  his 

Closer  and  closer  now  became  health,  for  many  weeks — his  own 
their  retrenchments;  every  source  mental  energy  and  determination 
of  expenditure  being  cut  off  that  flattering  him  with  a  delusive  con- 
was  not  absolutely  indispensable,  fidence  in  his  physical  vigour  I  Poor 
None,  she  told  me,  occasioned  them  Mrs  Elliott  aUo  had  contrived,  being 
a  greater  pang  thafi  giving  up  their  not  unacquainted  with  ornamental 
little  pew  in  ^—  Church,  and  be-  needle-work,  to  obtain  some  em- 
taking  themselves,  Sunday  after  Sun.>  ployment  of  that  description.  Heavy 
day,  to  the  humbler  and  more  ap-  was  her  heart  as  she  sat  toiling  be- 
propriate  sittings  provided  in  the  side  her  husband — who  was  busily 
aisle.  But  was  this  their  commu-  engaged  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
nion  and  contact  with  poverty  un-  not  admit  of  their  con  versing  together 
favourable  to  devotion  ?  No.  The  —when  her  thoughts  wandered  over 
serpent  pride  was  crushed,  and  the  scenes  of  their  past  history,  and 
dared  not  lift  his  bruised  head  to  anticipated  their  gloomy  prospects, 
disturb  or  alarm  I  God  then  drew  Was  she  now  paying  the  fearful  pe-> 
near  to  the  deserted  couple,  *'  weary,  nalty  of  disobedience  ?  But  where 
and  heavy  laden,"  and  "  cast  out*'  by  was  the  sin  she  had  committed  in 
their  earthly  father  I  Yes — there  she  forming  an  honest  and  ardent  attach- 
experienced  a  holy  calm— a  resig-  ment  to  one  whom  she  was  satisfied 
nation — a  reality  in  the  services  and  was  every  way  her  equal,  save  in 
duties  of  religion — which  she  had  wealth  ?  How  could  he  have  a  right 
never  known  when  sitting  amid  the  to  dictate  to  her  heart  who  should  be 
trappings  of  ostentatious  wealth,  in  an  object  of  its  affections  ?  To  dis- 
the  gorgeous  pew  of  her  father  I  pose  of  it  as  of  an  article  of  mer- 

They    were    obliged    to     seek  chandise— Had  he   any  right  thus 

cheaper  lodgings — moderate  as  was  to  consign  her  to  perpetual  misery  ? 

the  rent  required  for  those  they  had  To   unite  her    to   a    tilled   villain 

•o  long  occupied — where  they  might  merely  to  gratify  his  weak  pride  and 

practise   a   severer  economy  than  ambition— Had  she  not  a  right  to  re- 

they  chose  to  exhibit  in  the  presence  sist  such  an  attempt?— The  same 

of  those  who  had  known  them  when  Scripture  that  has  said,  children,  obey 

such  sacrifices  were  not  necessary —  your  parents,  has  also  said,  fathers, 

and  which  had  also  the  advantage  of  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath. 

being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  per-  But  had  she  not  been  too  precipitate 

son  who  had  promised  Elliott  occa-  —or  unduly  obstinate  in  adhering 

aional  employment  as  a  collector  of  to  the  man  her  father  abhorred  ?— 

rents,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  balancing  Ought   any  thing — alas ! — to   have 

of  his  books  every  month.  Long  be-  caused  her  to  ^y  from  her  suffering 

fore  his  health  warranted,  did  he  un-  mother  ?    O,  what  might  have  beea 

dertake  these  gerere  hbours,  driven  hr  euffeilngs  I  But  surely  nothing 
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could  justify  or  extenuate  the  unre- 
]«Ddog  spirit  which  actuated  her  fa- 
ther I  And  that  father  she  knew  to 
hare  acted  haselj — to  have  played 
the  part  of  a  devil  towards  the  man 
whom  he  hated — perhaps,  nay  too 
probably,  he  was  meditating  some 
equally  base  and  desperate  scheme 
conceruiof^  herself  I  She  silently  ap- 
pealed to  God  from  amidst  this  con- 
flict of  her  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  implored  His  forgiveness  of  her 
rash  conduct  Her  agonies  were 
heightened  by  the  couaciousness 
that  there  existed  reasons  for  self- 
condemnation.  But  she  thought  of 
•~she  looked  at — her  hunband  ;  and 
her  heart  told  her,  that  she  should 
act  similarly  were  the  past  again  to 
happen  I 

So,  then,  here  was  this  \  irtuous  un- 
happy couple — he  declining  in  health 
just  when  that  health  was  most 
precious,  she,  too,  worn  out  with  la^ 
hour  and  anxiety,  and  likely — alas ! 
—to  bring  another  heir  to  wretched- 
nesa  into  the  world,  for  she  was  con- 
siderably advanced  in  pregnancy — 
both  becoming  less  capable  of  the 
labour  which  was  growing,  alas  I 
daily  more  essential — with  scarcely 
L.40  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  most 
desperate  emergency:  —  Such  was 
the  dreadful  situation  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Elliott  soon  after  the  period  of  my 
first  introduction  to  them.  It  was 
after  listening  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  melancholy  narratives 
that  the  annals  of  human  suffering 
could  supply,  that  1  secretly  resolved 
to  take  upon  myself  the  re8ponsibi« 
lity  of  appealing  to  Mr  Hillary  in 
their  behalf,  hoping  that  for  the  ho- 
nour of  humanity  my  efforts  would 
not  be  entirely  unavailing. 

He  had  quitted  Bullion  House 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
daughter's  flight,  and  removed  to  a 
spacious  and  splendid  mansion  in 
-^-  Square,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  my  residence;  and  where— strange 
coincidence! — I  was  requested  to 
attend  Mrs  Hillary,  who  at  length 
seemed  approaching  the  close  of  her 
long- protracted  sufferings.  Mr  Hil- 
lary had  become  quite  an  altered 
man  siucethe  defection  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Lord  Scamp  had  introduced 
him  freely  into  the  society  of  per* 
tons  of  rank  and  station,  who  wel« 
corned  into  their  circles  the  poaaes- 
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aor  of  so  splendid  a  fortune;  and 
he  found,  in  the  incessant  excite* 
ment  and  amusement  of  fashiotiabla 
society, a  refuge  from  reflection,  from 
thone  *'  compunctious  visiiings  of  re- 
morse*' which  made  his  solitude 
dreadful  and  insupportable.  I  found 
him  just  such  a  man  as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  describe  him ;  a  vain, 
vulgar,  selfish,  testy,  overhearing 
old  man;  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  persons  on  earth  to 
deal  with  in  such  a  negotiation  aa 
that  I  had  so  rashly,  but  Heaven 
knows  with  the  best  intentions,  un« 
dertaken. 

"  Welli  Mr  Hillary,"  said  1,  enter- 
Sng  the  drawing-room,  where  he  was 
standing  alone,  with  his  hands  in  hia 
pockets,  at  the  window,  watching 
home  disturbance  in  the  square^- 
"  I  am  afraid  I  cnn*t  bring  you  any 
better  news  about  Mrs  Hillary.  She 
weakens  hourly ! " 

'*  Ah,  poor  creature,  I  see  she  does 
indeed  I "  he  replied  sighing, 
quitting  the  window,  and  offering  me 
one  of  the  many  beautiful  chairs  that 
stood  in  the  splendid  apartment 
**  Well,  she's  been  a  good  wife  to 
me,  I  must  say— a  very  good  wife, 
and  Tve  always  thought  and  said 
so."  Thrusting  his  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  his  ample  white  waist- 
coat, he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  "  Well,  poor  soul  I  she's  had 
all  that  money  could  get  her,  doctor, 
however,  and  she  knows  it — that's  a 
comfort— but  it  an't  money  can  keep 
death  off,  is  it?" 

"No,  indeed,  Mr  Hillary;  but  it 
can  mitigate  some  of  its  terrors. 
What  a  consolation  will  it  be  for 
you  hereafter,  to  reflect  that  Mrs 
Hillary  has  had  every  thing  your 
noble    fortune   could   procure  for 

her ! " 

"Ay,  and  no  grudging  neither! 
rd  do  ten  times  what  1  have  done— 
what's  money  to  me  ?  Poor  Poll,  and 
she's  going  1  We  never  had  a  real 
quarrel  in  our  lives  I "  he  continued, 
in  a  somewhat  subdued  tone.  "  I 
shall  miss  her  when  she  is  gone  I — I 
shall  indeed  I  I  could  find  many  to 
fill  her  place,  if  I  had  a  mind,  I'll 
warrant  me — but  I — I — poor  Poll!  " 

*  •  **  Yes,"  1  said  presently,  in 
answer  to  some  general  remark  he 
had  made,  **  we  medical  men  do 
certainly  aee  Uke  \70i^^  ^\^^  ^IV^^ 
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lir?"  udd  Mr  Hillary,  tuddealy 
•topping*  and  ttandiog  opposite  to 
me,  with  hit  arms  almost  a-kimbo 
and  hia  eyes  looking  keenly  into 
nine. 

'•  Elliott,  Bir" 

*^  I — I  thought  as  much,  sir  I "  he 
replied,  dashing  the  perspiration 
from  hia  forehead ;  *'  I  knew  what 

you  were  driving  at  I    D n  it,  sir 

*-I  see  it  alii  You  came  here  to 
insult  roe, — you  did^  sir  I"  His  agi- 
tation increased. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr  Hillary ;  i  assure 
you" 

"  No,  sir !  I  won't  hear  you,  sir  1 
Fve  heard  enough,  sir  I  Too  much, 
sir  I  You're  said  enough,  sir,  to  show 
me  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are,  sir  I 
D n  it,  sir— it's  too  bad  " 

«  You  mistake  me,  Mr  Hillary," 
aaid  I,  calmly. 

"  No  I  don't,  sir,  but  you've  cur- 
sedly mistaken  me,  sir.  If  you  know 
those  people,  and  choose  to  take  up 
their  —  to  —  to  —  patronise,  do,  sir, 

d n  it  I  if  you  like,  and  haven't 

any  thing  better  to  do" 

*'  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  have  hurt 
your  feelings  " 

**  Hurt  my  feelings,  sir  ?  What 
d'ye  mean,  sir  ?  Every  man  hurts 
my  feelings  that  insults  me,  sir,  and 
you  have  insulted  me ! " 

"  How,  sir  ?"  I  enquired,  sternly, 
Li  my  turn.  "  Oblige  me,  sir,  by 
explaining  these  extraordinary  ex- 
pressions! " 

"  You  know  well  enough  I  I  see 
through  it.  But  if  you— really,  sir^ 
you've  got  a  guinea  of  mine,  sir,  in 
your  pocket  Conbider  it  your  fee 
for  this  visit;  the  last  Til  trouble  you 
to  pay,  sir  I "  he  stuttered,  almost 
unintelligible  with  fury. 

I  threw  his  guinea  upon  the  floor, 
as  if  its  touch  were  pollution.  "Fare- 
well, Mr  Hillary,"  said  I,  dclibe* 
ntely,  drawing  on  my  gloves.  "  May 
your  death-bed  be  as  calm  and  happy 
aa  that  I  have  this  day  attended  up 
•tairs  for  the  last  time." 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  as  if 
staggered  by  the  reflections  I  had 
suggested,  and  turned  very  pale.  I 
bowed  haughtily,  and  retired.  As  I 
drove  home,  my  heated  fancy  struck 
out  a  scheme  for  shaming  or  terrify- 
ing the  old  monster  I  bad  quitted  into 
something  like  pity  or  repentance, 
bj  attacking  and  exposing  him  in 
■OHM  ntWBp»per;  but  by  the  next 


morning  I  perceived  the  many  ob- 
jections there  were  to  such  a  course. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  did  u<it 
communicate  to  the  Elliotts  the  fact 
of  my  attempted  intercession  with 
Mr  Hillary. 

It  was  grievous  to  see  the  despe- 
rate but  unavailing  struggle  made  by 
both  of  them  to  retrieve  their  circum- 
stances and  provide  against  the  ex- 
pensive and  trying  time  that  was 
approaching.  He  was  slaviDg  at  his 
accouut-bouks  from  murniug  to  mid« 
night,  scarce  allowing  himself  a  few 
minutes  for  his  meals;  and  she  had 
become  a  mere  fag  to  a  fahhionable 
milliner,  undertaking  all  fe>uch  work 
as  could  be  done  at  her  own  resi- 
dence, often  sitting  up  half  the  ni^ht, 
and  yet  earning  the  merest  trifle. 
Then  she  had  also  to  look  after  her 
husband  and  child,  for  they  could 
not  afford  to  keep  a  regular  attend- 
ant.  Several  articles  of  her  hubbaud's 
dressandher  own,  and  almost  all  that 
belonged  to  the  child, she  often  wash- 
ed at  night  with  her  own  hands ! 

As  if  these  unfortunate  people 
were  not  sufficiently  aiHicted  al- 
ready— as  if  any  additional  ingre- 
dient in  their  cup  of  sorrow  were 
requisite  —  symptoms  of  a  more 
grievous  calamity  than  had  yet  be- 
fallen poor  Elliott,  be£:an  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  him.  His  severe  and 
incessant  application,  by  day  and 
night,  coupled  with  the  perpetual 
agitation  and  excitement  of  his  ner- 
vous system,  began  to  tell  upon  his 
eyesight.  I  found  him,  on  one  of 
my  morning  visits,  labouring  under 
great  excitement ;  and  on  question- 
ing him,  I  feared  he  had  but  too  good 
reason  for  his  alarm,  as  he  described, 
with  fearful  distinctness,  certain 
senf^ations  and  appearances  which 
infallibly  betokened,  in  my  opinion, 
after  examining  his  eyes,  the  pre- 
sence of  incipient  amaurosis  in  both 
eyeK.  He  spoke  of  deep-seated  pains 
in  the  orbits— perpetual  sparks  and 
flashes  of  light— peculiar  haloes  seen 
around  the  candle— dimness  of  sight 
—and  several  other  symptoms, 
which  I  found,  on  enquiry,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  exiateiicp,but 
he  had  never  thought  of  noticing 
them  till  they  forced  themselves 
upon  his  startled  attention. 

"Oh,  my  Godl"  he   exclaimed, 
dasping  b\t  bands,  tnd  \«M^Vvii%  \i^« 
wards,  ••  spai©  my  %\^^\\    Q^%v«^ 
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mjr  Biglit— or  what  will  become  of  A  day  or  two  after  thii  interview 
me?  Beggary  seems  to  be  my  lot  Ibroufiht  liiein  theloteltlgetice  Ihad 
—but  fi/ini^AMt  to  be  added  I"  He  seen  In  the  newipepers,  of  Mrs 
paused,  and  looked  the  Image  of  Hillary's  deaib,  which  I  romtnuttl- 
detpair.  caled  to  them  Yrry  carefully,  fearful 

"  Undoubtedly  I  should  deceire  of  the  effect  it  might  produce  upon 
you,  Mr  Elliott,"  satd  I,  after  niaklig  Mrs  Elliott  la  her  critical  situaiiuo. 
neveral  fuither  Inquiries,  "if  Iwi^re  She  wept  bitterly;  but  the  event  had 
to  toy  that  there  was  no  danger  in  been  too  long  expected  by  her  to 
yourcaee.  Unfortunately, theredoes  occasion  any  violent  exhibiiloo  of 
exist  ground  for  apprehending  that,  grief.  Aa  they  lay  awake  that  night 
uoleas  you  abstain,  and  in  a  great  m  melancholy  couverse,  it  suddenly 
measure,  from  so  severely  taxing  occurred  to  Mis  Elliott  that  the 
your  eyesight  as  you  have  of  late,  eient  which  bad  just  happened 
you  will  run  the  rieb  of  permaneolly  might  afford  them  a  laH  chance  of 
injuring  it."  regaining  her  father's  affectlonx,  end 

"  ph,  doctor  I  It  is  easy  to  talk,"  they  determined  to  seize  the  oppor- 
he  exclaimed,  with  Involuntary  bit-  tunlly  of  appealing  to  his  feelings 
lerncHH,  "  of  my  ceaalng  to  use  and  when  they  were  softened  by  his  re- 
try iny  sight;  but  how  am  1  ti»  do  cent  bereavement.  The  nest  mom - 
It?    How  am  I  to  live? — Tell  roe    ing  the  wretched  couple  set  out  on 

that:    Will  money  drop  from  the    their  dreary  pilgrimage  to  

skies  into  my  lap,  or  breed  into  the  Square— it  being  agreed  that  Klllott 
tnouthi  of  my  wife  and  child  ?  What  should  accompany  her  to  within  a 
Is  to  become  of  us  f  Merciful  God  I  door  or  two  of  ber  father's  house, 
and  just  at  tbls  time,  too  I  My  wife  and  there  await  the  issue  of  her 
pregoant" — I  thanked  God  she  was  visit  With  slowand  trembling  steps, 
not  present! — "our  last  penny  al-  having  relinquished  bis  arm,  she 
most  slipping  from  our  hands — and  1,  approached  the  dreaded  house, 
who  should  be  the  stay  and  support  whose  large  windows  vrere  closed 
of  my  family,  becoming  BLIND  1  Ob,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The 
God— oh,  Gud,  what  frightful  Crimea  sight  of  them  overcame  her;  and 
have  1  committed,  to  be  punished  she  paused  for  a  moment,  faoldlog  by 
thus?  Would  1  bad  been  transported  the  area  railings, 
or  banged,"  he  added  suddenly.  What  dark  and  bitter  thoogfati 
"  when  the  old  rufHan  threw  me  into  and  recollections  crowded  In  s  few 
Kewgatel  But" — he  turned  ghastly  seconds  through  her  mind  I  Her^ 
pale—"  if  I  were  to  die  now,  what  in  this  great  mansion,  was  her  living 
good  could  it  do  y  "  Attbatmoment  — her  tyrannical  —  her  morlally- 
the  slow,  heavy,  wearied  step  of  his  offended  lather;  here  lay  tberemaina 
wife  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  of  her  poor  good  mother— whom  she 
her  entrance  put  an  end  to  her  hus-  bad  fled  from — whose  last  thoughts 
band's  exclamations.  I  entreated  him  might  perhaps  have  been  about  her 
to  intermit,  at  least  for  a  time,  his  persecuted  daughter  —  and  that 
attent  ions  to  business,  and  pre  scribed  daughter  was  now  trembling  like 
flome  active  remedies,  and  he  pro-  a  guilty  thing  before  (he  frowning 
miaed  to  obey  my  instructions.  Mrs  portalsof  her  widowed,  and,  it  might 
Elliott  aat  beside  me  with  a  sad  ex-  be.  Inexorable  father.  She  felt  very 
hausled  air,  which  touched  me  al-  faint,  and  beckoning  hastily  to  her 
most  to  tears.  What  a  situation —  husband,  he  stepped  forward  to 
what  a  prospect  was  hers !  How  support  her,  and  led  her  from  the 
was  she  to  prepare  for  her  coming  door.  After  slowly  walking  round 
confinement?  How  procure  the  the  square,  she  returned,  as  before, 
most  ordinary  comforts — tbe  neces-  to  the  gloomy  mansion  of  ber  father, 
sary  attendance  ?  Deprived  as  her  ascended  tbe  steps,  and,  with  ■ 
husband  and  child  must  be  fur  a  shaking  hand,  pulled  tbe  bell. 
time  of  her  affectionate  and  vigilant  "  What  do  you  want,  young  wo- 
attentions,  what  was  to  become  of  man  ?  "  en[)uired  a  servant  from  th« 
them  ;  Who  supply  her  place  ?  Her    area, 

countenance  too  plainly  showed  "I  wish  to  see  Joseph— Is  he  at 
that  all  tbeae  topics  constantly  agi*  home  t " — she  replied,  la  ao  ftlnt  « 
taied  ber  mlad.  voice,  thu  tbe  only  word  Budibls  in 
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the  srea  was  that  of  Joseph — the       **  Lord,  ma'am ! "  exclaimed  the 

porter— who  had  entered  iDto  her  fa«  porter,    alarm    overspreadiog   hit 

ther'a  service  in  that  capacity  two  ieatures — "   It's    not    possible  !  — . 

or  three  years  before  her  marriage,  you  can't  think  how  stern  he  is  !_i 

la  a  few  minutes  Joseph  made  his  You  should  have  heard  what  orders 

appearance  at  the  hall-door,  which  he  gave  us  all  about  keeping  you 

be  softly  opened.  out  of   the    house  !  I  know  'tis  a 

**  Joseph ! — Joseph  I  Tm  very  ill/*  dreadful  hard  case,  ma'am,"  he  con* 

she  murmured,  leaning  against  the  tinned,  wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye, 

door-post — *'  let  me  sit  in  your  chair  "  and  many,  and  many's  the  time 

for  a  moment."  we've  all  cried  in  the  kitchen  about 

"Lord  have  mercy  on  me — my  —hush  I" he  stopped, and  looked  to- 
young  mistress ! "  exclaimed  Jo-  wards  the  btairs  apprehensively— 
seph,  casting  a  hurried  look  be«  **  never  mind,  ma'am —its  nobody  ! 
hind  him,  as  if  terrified  at  being  But  won't  you  come  down  and  sit 
seen  in  conversation  with  her —  in  the  housekeeper's  room  ?  Vn\  sure 
and  then  hastily  stepping  forward  the  good  old  suul  will  rather  like  to 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  for  she  had  see  you~and  then,  you  know,  you 
fainted.  He  placed  her  in  his  great  can  slip  out  of  the  area  gate  and  be 
covered  chair,  and  called  one  of  the  gone  in  no  time  ! " 
female  servants,  who  broui^ht  up  *' No,  Joseph,"  replied  Mrs  Elliott, 
with  her,  at  his  request,  a  glass  of  with  as  much  energy  as  her  weak- 
water — taking  the  stranger  to  be  ness  would  admit  of,  **  1  will  wait 
some  relative  or  friend  of  the  por-  outside  the  street-door,  if  ycu  thiak 
ter's.  He  forced  a  little  into  her  there  is  any  danger — while  you  go 
mouth— the  maid  loosened  her  bon-  and  get  this  letter  taken  up  stairs, 
net-string,  and  after  a  few  minutes  and  say  I  am  waiting  for  an  an* 
the  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  her  swer!"  He  took  the  letter,  held  it 
consciousness  returned.  in  his  hand  hesitatingly — and  shook 

**  Don't  hurry  yourself.    Miss —  his  head. 
Ma^am  I  mean,"  stammered  the  por-        '*  Oh,  take  it,  good  Joseph  I  "  said 

ter,  in  a  low  tone, — **,You  can  stay  Mrs  Elliott,  with  a  look  that  would 

here  a  little — I  don't  think  anyone's  have  softened  a  heart  of  stone — "  It 

stirring  but  us  servants— you  see,  is  only  to  ask  for  mourning  for  my 

ma'am,  though  I  suppose  you  know  mother!  I  have  no  money  to  purchase 

—my  poor  mistress  " She  shook  any ! "  His  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

her  head  and  sobbed.  *^  My  poor  dear  young  mibtress  I " 

'*  Yes,  Joseph,  I  know  it ! — Did  she  he  faltered— his  lip  quivered,  and  he 
—did  she — die  easily  ?  "  enquired  paused — **  It's  more  than  my  place 
Mrs  Elliott,  in  a  faint  whisper,  is  worth— but — I'll  take  it,  never- 
grasping  his  hand.  thcless — that  I  will,  r^me  what  will^ 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  in  a  ma'am  I   See  if  I  don't  I    You  see, 

low  tone,  *'  poor  lady,  she'd  been  so  ma'am,"    dropping   his  voice,  and 

longailingithatno  doubt  death  wasn't  looking  towards  the  staircase — "it 

any  thing  partic'lar  to  her,  like— and  isn't  so  much  the   old    gentleman, 

so  she  went  out  at  last  like  the  snuff  after    all,   neither — but   it's — it's — 

of  a  candle,  as  one  might  say — poor  Miss  Gubolcy  that  I'm  afraid  of !  It 

old  soul  i — we'd  none  of   us — not  is  she,  in  my  mind,  that  keeps  him 

my  master  even — heard  the  sound  so  cruel  hard  against  you  !  She  has 

of  her  voice  for  months,  not  to  say  it  all  her  own  way  hero  I      You 

years  even!"  should  see  how  she  orders  us  ser- 

"  And  my — my  father — ^how  does  vants   about,  ma'am — and  has  her 

he** eyes  into  every  thing  that's  going 

"  Why    he   takes    on    about   it,  on — But — I'll  go  and  take  the  letter 

ma'am,  certainly — but,  you  see,  he's  any  how — and  don't  you  go  out  of 

been  so  long  expecting  of  it ! "  doors,  unless    you  hear  me  cry — 

"Do    you   think,   Joseph,"  said  '  Hem  I '—on    the    stairs!"      She 

Mrs  Elliott,  hardly  able  to  make  promised  to  attAid  to  this  hint,  as 

herself    heard— *'  that  —  that   my  did  also  the  female  servant  whom 

faUier  would  be  very — very  angry—  be  left  with  her,  and  Joseph  disap- 

if  be  knew  I  was  here— would  be—  peared*    The  meuxVon  ol  ^V\^%  ^viX^- 

aa9  me  F "  bley  exclved  ti^ie  mo^x  v^iAv\  vx^ 
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diiheartening  thoughts  in  the  mibd 
of  Mrs  Elliott.  Possibly  it  was  noir 
the  design  of  this  woman  to  strike  a 
grand  blow — and  force  herself  into 
the  place  so  recently  vacated  by 
poor  Mrs  Hillary  I  Mrs  Elliott's  heart 
Seat  fast,  after  she  had  waited  for 
some  minutes  in  agonizing  anxiety 
and  suspense,  as  she  heard  the  foot- 
ateps  of  Joseph  hastily  descending 
the  stairs. 

'*  Well,  Joseph," — she  whispered^ 
looking  eagerly  at  him. 

**  I  can't  get  to  see  master,  ma'am, 
though  Tfe  tried — I  have  indeed, 
ma*ain  I  I  thought  it  would  be  so  1 
Miss  Gubbley  kuis  been  giving  it  me^ 
ma'am — she  says  it  will  cost  me  my 
place  to  dsre  to  do  such  an  oudadous 
thing  again — and  I  told  her  you  waa 
below  here,  ma*am,  and  she  might 
see  you — but  she  tossed  her  head, 
and  said  it  was  of  a  piece  with  all 
your  other  shameful  behaviour  to 
your  poor,  broken-hearted  father-— 
she  did,  ma*am  " — Mrs  Elliott  beean 
to  sob  bitterly — ^  and  she  wouldn't 
on  any  account  whatsoever  have  him 
shocked  at  such  a  sad  time  as  this— 
and  that  she  knows  it  would  be  no 
use  your  coming" — his  voice  qui« 
▼ered — *'  and  she  says,  as  how" — he 
could  hardly  go  on — **  you  should 
have  thought  of  all  this  long  ago— 
and  that  only  a  month  ago  she  heard 
master  say  it  was  all  your  own  fault 
if  you  came  to  ruin— and  as  you'd 
made  your  bed  you  must  lie  on  it 
—her  very  words,  ma'am — but  she's 
sent  you  a  couple  of  guineas,  ma'am, 
on  condition  that  you  don't  on  no  ac- 
count trouble  master  again — and— 
and  " — he  continued,  his  tears  over- 
flowing— '*  I've  been  so  bold  as  to 
make  it  three,  ma*am — and  I  hope  it's 
BO  offence^  ma'am,  me  being  but  a 
servant,"  trying  to  force  something 
wrapped  up  in  paper  into  the  hand 
of  Mrs  Elliott,  who  had  listened  mo« 
tionless  and  in  dead  silence  to  all  he 
had  been  saying. 

*'  Joseph  I " — at  length  she  ex« 
claimed,  in  a  very  low  but  distinct 
and  solemn  tone,  stretching  out  her 
hands—"  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see 
me  die — ^help  me,  help  me — to  my 
knees  I "  And  wi^i  his  assistance, 
and  that  of  the  female  servant,  she 
sunk  gently  down  upon  her  knees 
upon  the  floor,  where  he  partly  sup- 
ported  her.  She  b]ow]j  clasped  her 
*"*  ii^ther  upon  her  boaoiD,imd 


looked  upwards— her  eye  was  teaiw 
less,  and  an  awful  expression  settled 
upon  her  motionless  features.  Joseph 
involuntarily  fell  upon  his  knees 
beside  her,  shaking  like  an  aspeq 
leaf— his  eyes  fixed  instinctively 
upon  hers — and  the  sobs  of  seve- 
ral of  the  serf  ants,  who  had  stolen 
silently  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs,  to  gsze  at  this  strange  scene, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  were  au- 
dible. After  having  remained  in 
this  position  for  several  minutes,  she 
rose  from  her  knees  slowly  and  in 
silence. 

"  When  will  my  mother  be  bu- 
ried ?  "  she  presently  enquired. 

"  Next  Saturday,"  whispered  Jo* 
seph,  "  at  two  o'clock." 

"  Where  ?  " 

«  At  St ^'s,  ma'am." 

"  Farewell,  Joseph  I  You  have 
been  veVy  kind,"  said  she,  rising,  and 
moving  slowly  to  the  door. 

*'  Won't  you  let  me  get  you  a  little 
of  something  warm,  ma'am  ?  You 
do  look  so  bad,  ma'am — so  pale — 
and  I'll  fetch  it  from  down  stairs  in 
half  a  minute." 

*'  No,  Joseph — I  am  better  I-— and 
Mr  Elliott  is  waiting  for  me  at  the 
outside." 

^Poor  gentleman  I"  sobbed  Jo- 
seph, turning  his  head  aside,  that  he 
might  dash  a  tear  from  his  eye.  He 
strove  again  to  force  into  her  hand 
the  paper  containing  the  three  gui« 
neas,  but  she  refused. 

'*  No,  Joseph— I  am  very  destitute^ 
but  yet — Profidence  will  not  let  me 
starve.  I  cannot  take  it  from  you  ; 
hers  I  will  not— I  ought  not ! " 

With  this  the  door  was  opened ; 
and  with  a  firmer  step  than  she 
had  entered  the  house,  she  quitted 
it.  Her  husband,  who  was  stand- 
ing anxiously  at  one  or  two  doore' 
distance,  rushed  up  to  her,  and  with 
tremulous  and  agitated  tone  and  ges- 
tures enquired  the  result  of  her  ap- 
plication, and  placing  his  arm  around 
her — ^for  he  felt  how  heavily  she 
leaned  against  him — gently  led  her 
towards  home.  He  listened  with 
the  calmness  of  despair  to  her  nar- 
rative of  what  had  taken  place. 
^'  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  us 
THBRB,"  he  muttered  through  his 
half- closed  lips. 

"  But  there  U  hope^  dearest^  with 
Him  who  invitee  the  weary  and 
heavy  ladeu^who  seems  to  hare 
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take  itepi  to  ensure  her  an  admii-  and    affectioD    towardi    her.      His 

BloniututfaeLying-ln  Hoapilalatanf  anxieties  had  been  to  a conaiderabie 

moment  she  might  require  iL  extent  allayed  hj  the  seaaoDable  ad- 

"  But.mydeBr  madam— jourhui-  ditlon  to  bis  fundi  already  apuken 

band — Mr  Elliott — depend  upon  it  of;  but  he  expreRsed  an  occaaiunal 

he  will  never  hear  of  ail   tlila— be  lurpTJae  at  the  abaence  of  any  pre- 

will  never  permit  it—l  feel  perfectljr  paTationa  fur  the  event  which  both 

certain."  of  them  belie?ed  to  be  ao  near  at 

"  Ah,  doctor — I  know  he  woutd  hand, 
not;  but  he  aball  not  know  anf  thing        Da    the    Friday  morning,  about 

about  my  lotentiona  tlil  1  am  OBfelf  half  an  hour  aftpr  her  huaband  had 

lodged  in  the— the  hospital.     I   in-  aet  out  for  the  OpbthBlmiclDfirmarjr 

tend  to  leave  without  hia  knowing  aa  uaual,  a  hachnej-coach  drew  up 

where    1   am   gone   some    day   thia  to  the  door  of  his  lodgiogs,  irith  > 

week — for    I    feel    satisfipd  " — she  female  attendant,  sent  by  my  direo 

paused  and  trembled — "When  he  tiona  from    the  Lying-in  Hospital, 

returns  from  the  Infirmary  on  FrU  I  also  made  my  appearance  witbiu  a 

day  be  will  find  a  letter  from  me,  few  miuutea  of  the  errival  of  the 

telling  him  all  my  little  scheme,  and  coach  :  and  poor  Mrs  Elliott,  after 

may  God  incline  him  to  forgive  me  having  carefully  arranged  and  dls- 

for  what  1  am  doing.    1  know  he  poaed  of  the  few  articles  of  her  own 

loves  me,  however,  too  fondly  to  apparel  which  she  intended  to  leave 

make  me  unhappy  1 "  behind   her,  and  giren    the    most 

The  next  morning  my  wife  accom-  anxious  and  repeated    Inatructiona 

pauied  me  to  their  lodgings,  for  the  to  the  woman  of  the  house  to  be  at- 

fiurpase  of  taking  home  with  her  tentive  to  Hr  Elliott  in  her  absence 

Ittle  Elliott.     A  ead  scene  it  was —  —sat  down  and  shed  many  teara  aa 

but  Elliott,  whom  hia  wife  had  easily  she  laid   upon   the  table  a  letter, 

aaiiaGed  of  the  prudence  of  thus  dis-  carefully  sealed,  and  addressed  to 

posingof  the  child  during  the  period  her  husband,  containing  the  infor* 

of  her  confinement,  bore  It  manfully,  mation  of  her  departure  snd  deatl- 

He  carried  the  child  down  to  my  nation.     When    her    agitation    bad 

carriage,  and  resigned  him  into  the  eomewbat   subsided,    she    left   the 

bands   of   my  wife    and  a  servant,  room — perhaps,  she  felt,  for  ever— 

after  many  fond  caresser,  with  an  entered  lntotliec6acb,BDd waa  aoon 

dr  of  melancholy  resolution;  pro-  safely  lodged  In  the  LylDg-ln-Hos* 

mising  to  call  daily  and  see  him  while  pital. 

on  bis  visit  at  my  house.    1  strove         The  letter  to  her  husband  waa  oi 

to  console  him  under  this  temporary  follows — for  the  melancholy  eve nia 

separation  from  his  child,  and  to  ira-  which   will   presently  be  narrated 

press  upon  him  the  necessity  of  ab-  brought  thIa  with  other  documenta 

solute  quiet  and  repose,  in  order  to  Into  my  poaseasion. 

give  due  effect  to  the  very  active  "  Mv  Skebt  Love, 
treatment  under  which  he  hid  been         "  The  hour  of  my  agony  Is  ap- 

placed  for  the  complaint  in  hia  eyes ;  proaching;  and  Providence  has  polnW 

this  I  did  In  order  to  prepare  him  ed  out  to  me  a  plsce  of  refuge.    I 

for  the  eecoud  stroke  meditated  to  cannot,    dearest    Henry — I    cannot 

be  inflicted  upon  him  on  the  ensuing  think  of  adding  to  yourauSeringsby 

Friday  by  his  wife,  and  to  reconcile  the  sight  of  mine  1     When  all  is  over 

him,  by  anticipation  as  it  were,  to  — as  I  trust  it  will  be  aoon,  and  hap- 

thelr  brief  separation.     When  once  pily — then  we  shall  be  re-united,  and 

the  decisive  step  had  been  taken,  1  God  grant  us  happier  days!     Oh,do 

felt  eatisSed  that  be  would  apeedily  not  be  grieved  or  angiy,  Henry,  at 

see  tiie  propriety  of  it  the  step  I  am  taking.     I  have  dune 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  Mrs  It  for  the  best — it  will  be  for  the 

Elliott,  during  the  interval  between  beat,  depend  upon  it.    Dr  will 

this  day  and  the  Friday  appointed  tell  you  bow  skilfully  and  kindly 

for  her  entrance  into  the  Lylug-in  theytresttheirpatientsattbeLying- 

Hospital, suatained  her  spirits.    Her  in  Hospital,  to  which  I  am   going, 

manner  increased  in  tenderness  to-  Oh,  Henry  I  you  are  the  delight  of 

warda  her  busband,  who  evinced  a  my  soul  1    The  more  grief  and  bit- 

convapoadlBg  energy  of  Bjrmpathy  t«mm  we  hav«  leea  Uig«(h«r,  aiu^ 
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\j  the  mora  do  we  love  one  another,  am  left  alone  by  God  and  man  to 
Oh  how  I  love  you  t  How  I  prayed  be  the  sport  of  devils,  and  I  au  I— - 
in  the  nighW while  you,  dearest,  were  What  curse  is  there  that  has  not 
sleeping— that  the  Almighty  would  fallen,  or  is  falling  upon  me?  I  feel 
bless  you  and  our  liule  Henry,  and  assured,"  he  continued,  gloomily, 
be  merciful  to  me^  for  your  sakes,  *'  that  my  Mary  is  taken  from  me  for 
and  bring  us  all  together  again  I  I  ever.  Ob,  do  not  tell  me  oiherwi^e. 
shall  pray  for  you, my  love— my  own  I  feel— I  know  it!  I  have  brought 
love !  every  hour  that  we  are  away  I    ruin  upon  her !    I  have  brought  her 

Bear  up  a  little  longer,  Harry  I  God  to  beggary  by  an  insane,  a  wicked 

has  not  deserted  us — he  will  not —  attaebment!     The  curses  of  diso* 

he  cannot,  if  we  do  not  desert  him.  bedience  to  parents  are  upon  both 

I  leave  you,  dearest,  my  Bible  and  of  us  I    Yet  our  misery  might  have 

Srayer-book  —  oh,  do    read   them!  touched   any  heart  except  that  of 

jss  my  little  Harry,  in  my  name,  her  fiendish  father.    Ah  I    he  bu« 

every  day.    How  kind  are  Dr ^  ries  her  mother  to-morrow  I      To- 

and  Mrs 1    Go  out  and  enjoy  morrow,  then,  I  will  be  there !   The 

the  fresh  air,  and  do  not  sit  fretting  earth  shall  not  fall  upon  her  before 

at  home,  love,  nor  try  your  eyes  with  he  looks  upon  me  I  How  I  will  make 

reading  or  writing  till  I  come  back,  the  old  man  shake  beside  the  grave 

I  can  hardly  lay  by  my  pen,  but  the  he  must  soon  drop  into !  "—He  drew 

coach  is  come  for  me,  and  I  must  a  long  breath —*'Let  him  curse  me  I-^ 

tear  myself  away.    Farewell,  then.  Curse  her— Curse  us  bothi—Curse 

my  dear,  dear,  darling  Henry;  but  our  child  I     Then  and  there*' > 

only  for  a  little  while.    Your  doat*        '*   The    curse    causeless   shall  not 

ing  wife,  Mary.  come,^*  I  interrupted. 

<*  P.S.— The  socks  I  have  been        "  Ay,  causeless  I  That*s  the  thing  I 

knitting  for  Harry  are  in  the  draw-  Causeless  ! "    He  paused.     ''  For« 

er  near  the  window.    You  had  bet-  give  me,"  he  added,  after  a  heavy 

tertakotbem  to  Dr 's  to-mor-  sigh,  retuming  his  usual  manner; 

row,  as  I  forgot  to  send  them  with  '*  doctor,  I've  been  raving,  and  can 

Harry  in  the  bustle  of  his  going,  you  wonder  at  it?      Poor  Mary's 

and  he  will  want  them.    Dr  — -  letter  (here  it  is)  has  almost  killed 

says  you  can  come  and  see  mc  every  me  I     I  have  been  to  the  place  where 

day  before  I  am  taken  ill.  Do  come."  she  is,  but  1  dared  not  go  in  to  see 

I  called  in  the  evening — according  her.    Oli,  doctor  I  will  she  be  taken 

to  the  promise  I  had  made  to  Mrs  care  of? "suddenly  seizing  my  hand 

Elliott — on  her  husband,  to  see  how  with  convulsive  energy. 
he  bore  the  discovery  of  his  wife's        "  The  very  greatest  care  will  be 

sudden  departure.  taken  of  her— the  greatest  skill  in 

"  How  is  Mr  Elliott?"  I  enquired  London    will   be    instantly  at   her 

of  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  command  in  case  of  the  slightest 

opened  the  door.  "  Is  ho  at  home  ?  "  necessity  for  it — as  well  as  every 

"Why,  yes — but  he*8  in  a  sad  way,  possible   comfort  and   convenience 

air,     indeed,    about  Mrs   Elliott's  that  her  situation  can  require.     If  it 

going.    He's  eaten  nothing  all  day."  will  be  any  consolation   to  you,  I 

He  was  sitting  at  a  table  when  I  assure  you  I  intend  visitlDg  her  my« 

entered,  with  a  solitary  candle,  and  self    every  day." — And    by    these 

Mrs  Elliott's  letter  lying  open  before  means  I  at  length  succeeded  in  re* 

him.  storing  something  like  calmness  to 

**  Oh  !  doctor,  is  not  this  worse  him.    The  excitement  occasioned  by 

than  death  ?  "  he  exclaimed.    "  Am  his  unexpected  discoveryof  his  wife*s 

I  not  left  alone  to  be  the  prey  of  absence,  and  its  touching  reason,  had 

Satan  ?  "  been  aggravated  by  the  unfavourable 

*'  Come,  come,  Mr  Elliott,  mode-  opinion  concerning  his  sight  which 

rate  your  feelings!  Learn  the  lesson  had  been  that  morning  expreesed— 

your  incomparable  wife  has  taught  alas,  I  feared,  but  too  justly — by  the 

you — patience  and  resignation."  able  and  experienced  oculist  under 

**  It  is  an  heavenly  lesson.     But  whose  care  he  was  placed.    He  had 

can  a  fiend  learn  it  ? "  he  replied  in  much  alarm  heard  Mr  — -^  ask 

vehemently^  in  a  tone  and  with  an  him  several  queal\oii%  i«%^^tC\\i^^^ 

sir  that  quite  startled  me.    ''  B^re  I  culiar  and  ^ecreX  »yiii^V>m^  VDA^^Xk*^ 
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Bstloat  Bbont  111*  «yei,  which  lie  ml  ken— atanlng  wifel  do  f  ou  nlent, 

forced  to  answer  in  the  affirmatire ;  air  ?  " 

BDd  the  alarming  effect  of  these  en-  "  ElliottT— Keep  blm  trnf—kKtll^ 

quiries  was  not  disxipaced  bj  the  hlniawar>''OTOod'BBHke!"exclalni- 

cautious  replies  of  Blr  to  his  ed  Mr  Hillar;^,  his  face  full  of  dis- 

queationn  ae  to  the  chsncea  of  ultU  guat  and  horror;  and  Ihe  attendanta 
mate  recorerf .  I  assured  him  that  Tialently  dragged  the  intruder  from 
nothing  on  earth  could  so  effectually  the  spot  trhere  he  was  standing, and 
serve  blm  as  the  cultivation  of  calm  kept  him  at  a  distance  till  the  coach 
and  composed  habits  of  mind;  for  containing  Mr  Hillarrhad  driven  off. 
that  the  affection  of  his  eyea  depend-  Elliott  thf^n  returned  home,  which 
ed  almost  entirelj  upon  the  condi-  he  reached  about  an  hourafter  Ihad 
tioD  of  his  nervous  system.  I  got  called.  He  paid  me  a  visit  in  the 
bim  to  promise  me  that  he  would  evening,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  bin 
abandonhis  wildanduselesspurpose  so  much  calmer  than  I  had  expect- 
of  attending  the  funeral  of  Mrs  Hit-  ed.  He  apologized  with  much  esr- 
larf— said  1  would  call  upon  him,  neatness  for  hla  breach  of  faith.  H<j 
accompanied  bf  his  little  son,  about  said  he  had  found  It  impassible  to 
noon  the  neiC  day,  and  also  bring  resist  the  impulse  which  led  him.  In 
him  tidings  concerning  Mrs  Elliott,  eplte  of  all  be  had  said  over  nlgbt, 
I  was  a»  good  as  mf  word;  but  toattend  thefunlrel;  forhehadpef' 
Dot  he.  The  woman  of  the  house  auaded  himself  of  the  more  than 
told  me  that  he  had  left  home  about  possibitUf  that  his  sudden  and  start- 
twelve  o'clock,  and  did  not  say  when  ling  appearance  at  so  solemn  a  mo- 
be  would  return.  He  had  gone  to  St  ment  might  effect  an  alteration  In 
•^— 'a  church,  as  I  afterwards  learn-  Mr  Hillary's  feelings  towards  him. 
ed  from  him.  He  watched  the  fu-  He  gave  me  a  full  account  of  what 
neral  procession  Into  the  church,  and  hadhappened.andasBuredme  wltha 
placed  himself  In  a  pew  which  com-  tneiancboif  airthathehsdnowsatls- 
manded  nnearview  of  that  occupied  &ed  himself— that  he  had  nothing  to 
by  the  chief  mourner,  Mr  Hillary;  hope  for  further — nothing  to  disturb 
who,  however,  never  once  raised  bla  him — and  he  would  attend  to  my  in- 
head  from  the  handkerchief  in  which  junctions  and  those  of  his  surgical 

.  bis  countenance  was  burled.     When  adviser  at  the  lufirmsry.     He  told 

the  body  was  borne  to  the  grave,  tne   that  he   had  sern   Mrs  Elliott 

Elliott  followed,  and  took  his  place  about  an  hour  before,  and  bad  left 

beside  the  grave  as  near  Mr  Hillary  her  In  comparatively  good  spirits — 

as   the   BttendanlB    and   the   crowd  but  the  people  of  the  liospilsl  bad 

would  admit  of.    He  several  times  told  him  that  her  confinement  was 

formed  the  determination  to  Inter-  hourly  expected, 

rupt  the  service  by  a   solemn  and  "I  wonder,"  said  he,  and  sighed 

public    appeal    to    Hillary   on    the  profoundly — "  wbnt  effect  her  death 

suliject  of  his  deierted  daughter —  would haveuponJlIrHiliary?  Would 

but  his  tongue  failed  him,  his  feeU  he  cast  off  her  children— as  he  haa 

Ings  overpowered  him  ;  and  he  stag-  cast  her  off?     Would  his  hatred  fol- 

gered  from  where  he  stood  to  an  ]ow  her  into  the  (;rave  ?—]fow  whit 

adjolnlog  tomb-stone,  which  he  lean-  ehould^ou  say,  doctor?" 

ed  Bgaiost  till  the  brief  and  solemn  The  matte r-of-fuct,  not  to  say  In- 

scene  wascoocIuded,Bndthe  mour-  different  nir,  whh  which  this   very 

Ders  began  to  return.     Once  more,  grave  question  was  put,  not  a  little 

wlthdesperatepurpose,heapproach-  surprised  me.    "Why,  he  must  be 

ed  the  procession,  and  came  up  to  obdurate  indeed  if  such  were  to  be 

Mr  Hillary  just  as  he  was  being  a»-  the  case,"—!  answered.    "  1  ara  In 

tlstrd  into  the  cosch.  hopes,  however,  that  In  spite  of  all 

"  Look  at  me,  sir,"  said  he,  sud-  that  has  happened,  he  will  erelong 

denly  tapping  Mr  Hillary  upon  the  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt 

shoulder.   The  old  man  seemed  par-  and  cruelty  in  so  long  defying  tbfl 

alysed  for  a  moment,  and  stared  at  dictates  of  conscience — the  voice  of 

hira  aaif  bedidnotknowtbestrange  nature.  —  When    be    finds    himseir 

intruder.  alone" 

"Jl//-  name  h  ElJIott,  air— your  Elliott  shook  his  bead. 

fynskea  daughter  U  my  beartbro*  "  U  mutt  b«  t.  >hwtd,«t{iig  bloir. 
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doetor,  tliet  woald  make  nis  iron 
heart  feel — and^that  blow*'— he 
sighed— ^maj  come  much  sooner,  U 
majbe^' he  shuddered,  and  look- 
ed at  me  with  a  wild  air  of  appre- 
hension. 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  how- 
erer,  Mr  Elliott !  Rely  upon  it,  the 
present  calmness  of  your  inestimable 
wife  affords  grounds  for  the  happiest 
expectations  concerning  the  ap- 
proaching "  .^— 

"  Ah !  I  hope  you  may  not  be  mis- 
taken! Her  former  accouchement 
was  a  long  and  dangerous  one." 

"Perhaps  the  yery  reason  whv 
her  present  may  be  an  easy  one  I 
He  looked  at  me  mournfully. 

"  And  suppose  it  to  be  so — what 
a  home  has  the  poor  creature  to  re« 
turn  to  after  her  suffering  I  Is  not 
thatK  dreary  prospect?" 

It  was  growing  late^  however,  and 
presently  taking  an  affectionate  leave 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  sitting  all 
the  while  on  his  knee  overpowered 
with  drowsiness,  he  left. 

Mrs  Elliott  was  taken  ill  on  Sun- 
day about  midnight;  and  after  a 
somewhat  severe  and  protracted 
labour  was  delivered  on  Monday 
evening  of  a  child  that  died  a  few 
minutes  after  its  birth.  Having  di- 
rected  the  people  at  the  hospital  to 
summon  me  directly  Mrs  Elliott 
was  taken  ill,  I  was  in  attendance 
upon  her  within  an  hour  after  her 
illness  had  commenced.  I  sent  a 
messenger  on  Monday  morning  to 
Mr  Eilmtt,  according  to  the  promise 
I  had  given  him  immediately  to 
send  him  the  earliest  information, 
with  an  entreaty  that  he  would  re- 
main at  home  all  day  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  a  visit  from  me.  He 
came  down,  however,  to  the  hospital 
almost  immediately  after  receiving 
my  message ;  and  walked  to  and  fro 
before  the  institution,  making  an- 
xious enquiries  every  ten  minutes  or 
quarter  of  an  hour  how  his  wife  went 
on,  and  received  ready  and  often 
encouraging  answers.  When  I  quit- 
ted her  for  the  night,  about  an  hour 
after  her  delivery,  leaving  her  much 
exhausted,  but,  as  I  too  confidently 
supposed,  out  of  danger,  I  earnestly 
entreated  Mr  Elliott,  who  continued 
before  the  gates  of  the  hoepital  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  excitement,  to 
return  home — but  in  vain ;  and  I  left 
him  with  expreavioiia  of  tevere  dis- 


pleasure, assuring  hira  that  his  con- 
duct was  absurd  and  useless-^nay, 
criminally  dangerous  to  himself. 
**  What  will  become  of  your  sight, 
Mr  Elliott— pray  think  of  thnt!^\( 
you  will  persist  in  working  yourself 
up  to  this  dreadful  pitch  of  nervous 
excitement  ?  I  do  assure  you  that 
you  are  doing  yourself  every  hour 
mischief  which— which  it  may  re- 
quire months,  if  not  years,  to  reme« 
dy— and  is  it  kind  to  her  you  love-^ 
to  those  whom  you  ought  to  con- 
sult— whose  interests  are  dependent 
upon  yourself— thus  to  throw  away 
the  chances  of  recovery  ?  Pray,  Mr 
Elliott,  listen,  listen  to  reason,  and 
return  home! "  He  made  me  no  re- 
ply, but  wept,  and  I  left,  hoping  that 
what  I  had  said  would  soon  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I  was  awoke  by  a  violent  ringing  of 
the  bell  and  knocking  at  the  door; 
and  on  hastily  looking  out  of  the  bed- 
room window,  beheld  Mr  Elliott. 

"  What  is  the  matter  there  ?  "  I 
enquired.   «  Is  it  you,  Mr  Elliott?" 

"  Oh  doctor,  doctor — for  God's 
sake  come  I  —  My  wife,  my  wife! 
She's  dying!  They  have  told  me  sol 
Come,  doctor,  oh  come  I "  Though 
I  had  been  exceedingly  fatigued  with 
the  labours  of  the  preceding  day,  this 
startling  summons  soon  disnipated 
my  drowsinesB,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  I  was  by  his  side.  We  ran 
almost  all  the  way  to  the  nearest 
coach-stand  :  and  on  reaching  the 
hospital,  found  that  there  existed 
but  too  much  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion ;  for  about  two  o'clock  very 
alarming  symptoms  of  profuse 
haemorrhage  made  their  appearance; 
and  when  I  reached  her  bed-side,  a 
little  after  four  o'clock,  I  saw,  in 
common  with  the  experienced  re- 
sident accoucheur,  who  was  also 
present,  that  her  life  was  indeed 
trembling  in  the  balance.  While  I 
sate  watching,  with  feelings  of  me- 
lancholy interest  and  alarm,  her 
snowy  inanimate  countenance,  a  tap 
on  my  shoulder  from  one  of  the 
female  attendants  attracted  my  eye 
to  the  door,  where  the  chief  matron 
of  the  establishment  was  standing. 
She  beckoned  me  out  of  the  room  ; 
and  I  noiselessly  stepped  out  after 
her. 

•*  The  huftbwii  vA  iWi%  v^w  \%.^i  V 
said  Mn ,*•te\\i^^x^^^l>3^t^3s^ftx 
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doctor,  in  the  street.  The  porter 
has  Bent  up  word  that  he  fears  the 
gentleman  it  going  mad»  and  will  be 
attempting  to  break  open  the  gates-^ 
that  he  insists  upon  being  shown  at 
once  into  his  wife's  room,  or  at  least 
within  the  house !  Pray  oblige  me, 
doctor,  by  going  down  and  trying  to 
pacify  him  I  This  will  never  do,  you 
kaow — the  other  patients"— I  has- 
tened down  stairs,  and  stepped 
quickly  across  the  yard.  My  heart 
yearned  towards  the  poor  distracted 
being  who  stood  outside  the  iron 
gates,  with  his  arms  stretched  to- 
ward;} me  through  the  bars. 

"  Oh  say,  is  she  alive  ?  Is  she 
alive?"  he  cried  with  a  lamentable 
voice. 

"  She  w,  Mr  Elliott— but  really"  — 

"  Oh,  M  she  alive  ?  Are  you  telling 
me  truly  ?  Is  she  indeed  alive  ?  " 

<*  Yea,  yes,  Mr  Elliott— but  if  you 
dou*t  cease  to  make  such  a  dreadful 
disturbance,  your  voice  may  reach 
lier  ear — and  that  would  be  instant 
death— indeed  it  would." 

**  I  will  I  I  will-^but  is  she  indeed 
alive  ?  Don't  deceive  mel  " 

**  Tliia  is  the  way  he's  been  going 
on  all  Dight ;"  whispered  the  watch- 
man^ who  had  just  stepped  Up. 

«  Mr  Elliott,  I  tell  you,  truly,  in 
the  name  of  God,  your  wife  is  living 
— -and  I  have  not  given  up  hope  of 
her  recovery." 

"Oh  Mary!  Mary  I  Mary  I  Oh 
como  to  me,  my  Mary  I  You  said 
thAt  you  would  return  to  me." 

'*  Hadn't  I  better  take  him  away, 
sir  ?  "  said  the  watchman.  '^  The 
porter  says  he'il  be  wakening  all  the 
women  in  the  hospital^shall  I  ?  " 

*'  Let  me  stay— let  me  stay  !  I'll 
give  you  all  I  have  in  the  world  I  I'll 
give  you  forty  pounds — I  will,  I 
will," — cried  the  unfortunate  hus- 
band, clinging  to  the  bars,  and  look- 
ing imploringly  at  me. 

*'  Do  uot  interfere — do  not  touch 
him,  sir,"  said  I  to  the  watchman. 

"  Thank  you !  God  bless  you" — 
gapped  the  wretched  sufferer,  ex- 
tending his  hands  towards  mine,  and 
wrini^ing  them  convulsively;  then 
turning  to  the  watchman,  he  added, 
in  a  lower  tone,  the  most  piteous  I 
ever  heard — "  Don't  take  me  away  I 
My  wife  is  here ;  she's  dying — leant 
go  away — but  I'll  not  make  any  more 
noise  ! — HuBk  \  hush!  there  is  some 
ifue  coming  !"^A  person  approach* 


ed  from  within  the  building,  and 
whispering  a  few  hurried  words  in 
my  ear,  retired.  ^  Mr  Elliott, 
shake  hands  with  me,"  said  I;  '*  Mrs 
Elliott  is  reviving !  I  told  you  I  had 
hope  I — The  accoucheur  has  this 
instant  sent  me  word  that  he  thinks 
the  case  is  taking  a  favourable  turn." 
—He  sunk  down  suddenly  on  his 
Icnees  in  silence ;  then  grasped  my 
hands  through  the  bars,  and  shook 
them  convulbively.  In  the  fervour 
of  his  frantic  feeling,  he  turned  to 
the  watchman,  grasped  his  hands, 
and  shook  thom. 

"  Hush!  hush"— -he  gasped— > 
*^  Don't  speak !  Ic  will  disturb  her ! 
A  single  sound  may  kill  her-*Ah"-^ 
he  looked  with  agonized  apprehen- 
sion at  the  mail-coach  which  that 
moment  rattled  rapidly  and  loudly 
by.  At  length  he  became  so  much 
calmer,  that  after  pledging  myself 
to  return  to  him  shortly,  especially 
if  any  unfavourable  change  should 
take  place,  I  withdrew,  and  re- 
paired to  the  chamber  where  lay 
the  poor  unconscious  creature — the 
subject  of  her  husband's  wild  and 
dreadful  anxieties.  I  found  that 
I  had  not  been  misinformed;  and 
though  Mrs  Elliott  lay  in  the  most 
precarious  situation  possible — with 
no  sign  of  life  in  her  pallid  counte* 
nance,  and  no  pulse  discernible  at 
her  wrist,  we  had  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  a  favourable  change  had 
taken  place.  After  remaining  in 
silence  by  her  side  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  during  which  she 
seemed  asleep,  I  took  my  departure, 
and  conveyed  the  delightful  intelli- 
gence to  the  poor  sufferer  without, 
that  h\s  hopes  were  justified  by  the 
situation  in  which  I  had  left  my 
sweet  patient.  I  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  accompany  me  home, 
and  restoring  him  to  a  little  compo- 
sure: but  the  instant  that  he  had 
swallowed  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee, 
without  waiting  even  to  see  his  little 
boy,  who  was  being  dressed  to  come 
down  as  usual  to  breakfast,  he  left 
the  house  and  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  I  found  him,  as  before, 
on  driving  up  about  twelve  o* clock, 
but  walking  calmly  to  and  fro  before 
the  gates.  What  anguish  was  written 
in  his  features  I  But  a  smile  passed 
over  them— a  jojful  air,  as  he  told 
me,  before  I  could  quit  my  carriage, 
that  all  was  still  going  on  well.    It 
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•  Has  he  been  a  good  boy  ?  "  "  Why  not  to- morrow  ?— oh,  if 

'*.Very—Tery"<-— replied  my  wife,  you  Icnew  the  good  that  one  look  of 

turning  aside  her  head,  unable  for  his  would  do  me— he  does  not  look 

a  moment  to  look  either  mother  or  ill  ?  "  she  enquired  suddenly, 

son  in  the  face.  MrsEUiott  perceifed  '*  He — he  looks  certainly  rather 

my  wife's  emotion,  and  her  chili  fin-  harassed  on  your  account ;  but  in 

gers  gently  grasped  her  hand.  other  respects,  he  is  " 

"  Does    he    say  his   prayers  ? —  "  Promise  me — let  me   see  for 

you've  not  forgotten  that,  Harry?"  myself;  eh  bring  him  with  you ! — I 

The  child,  whose  little  breast  was  — I— I  own  I  could  not  bear  to  see 

beginning  to  heave,  shook  his  head,  him  alone— but  in  your  presence — 

and  lisped  a  faint-^  No^  mamma  1*'  do,  dear  doctor !  promise !— I  shall 

*<  God  bless  thee,  my  darling  V*  sleep  so  sweetly  to-night  if   you 

exclaimed  his  mother,  in  a  low  tone,  will." 

closing  her  eyes—"  He  will  not  de-  Her  looks — her  tender  murmur- 
gert  thee— nor  thy  parents !— ffe  ing  voice,  overcame  me ;  and  I  pro- 
feeds  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry  f"  mlsed  to  bring  Mr  Elliott  with  me 
She  paused,  and  the  tears  trembled  some  time  on  the  morrow.  I  bado 
through  her  almost  transparent  eye-  her  good-night, 
lids.  My  wife,  who  had  with  the  ut-  «  Remember,  doctor !  *'  she  whis- 
most  difficulty  restrained  her  feelings,  pered,  as  I  rose  to  go. 
leaned  over  the  poor  sufferer,  press-  "  I  will !  "—said  I,  and  quitted 
ed  her  lips  to  her  forehead,^  and  the  room,  already  almost  repenting 
gently  taking  the  child  with  her,  of  the  rash  promise  I  had  made.  But 
stepped  hastily  from  the  room.  As  who  could  have  resisted  her  ? 
soon  as  they  bad  got  into  the  ma-  Sweet  soul !  what  was  to  become 
iron's  parlour,  where  my  wife  sat  of  thee?  Bred  up  in  the  lap  of 
down  for  a  few  moments,  ber  little  luxury,  and  accustomed  to  have 
companion  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  every  wish  gratified,  every  want  an- 
as if  his  heart  would  break.  The  ticipated— what  kind  of  scene  await- 
matron  tried  to  pacify  him,  but  in  ed  thee  on  returning  to  thy  humble 
vain.  **  I  hope,  ma'am,"  said  she,  to  lodgings^ 

my  wife,  <' he  did  not  cry  in  this  way  ,,  ^.        u^^^i^  AniruUh  ooan  her 

before  his  mother  ?—Dr and  Mr  ^7'®  hopeless  Anguwh  pours  Her 

—-both  say  that  she  must  not  be  And  font";  Want  retired  to  die  ?  " 

agitated  in  any  way,  or  they  will  not  ' 

answer  for  the  consequences."— At  For  was  it  not  so  ?    What  miracle 

this  moment  I  made  my  appearance,  was  to  save  them  from  starvation  ? 

having  called,  in  passing,  to  pay  a  Full  of  such  melancholy  reflections, 

visit  to  Mrs  Elliott :  but  hearing  how  I  walked  home,  resolving  to  leave  no 

much  her  late  interview  had  over-  stone  unturned  on  their  behalf,  and 

come  her,  I  left,  taking  my  wife  and  pledging  myself  and  wife  that  the 

littleElliott— still  sobbing— with  me,  forty  pounds  we  had  already  col- 

and  promising  to  look  in,  if  possible,  lected  for  the  Elliott's,  from  among 

in  the  evening.    I  did  do  so,  accord*  our  benevolent  friends,  should  be 

ingly ;  and  found  her  happily  none  raised  to  a  hundre^j  however  great 

the  worse  for  the  em<^on  occasioned  might  be  the  deficiency  we  made  up 

by  her  first  interview  with  her  child,  ourselves ! 
since  her  illness.     She  expressed 

herself  very  grateful  to  me  for  the  Saturday.  I  was  preparing  to  pay 
care  which  she  said  we  had  evi-  some  early  visits  to  distant  patients, 
dently  taken  of  him— .*' and  hQw  like  and  arranging  so  as  to  take  Mr  El- 
he  grows  to  his  poor  father !  "—she  liott  with  me  on  my  return,  which 
added.  "  Oh  !  doctor — when  may  I  calculated  would  be  about  two 
I  see  him  f— Do— dear  doctor — let  o'clock,  to  pay  the  promised  visit 
us  meet,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment !  to  Mrs  Elliott— when  my  servant 
Oh,  howl  long  to  see  him  I  I  will  brought  mea  handful  of  letters  which 
not  be  agitated  I  It  will  do  me  more  had  that  moment  been  left  by  the 
good  than  all  the  medicine  in  this  twopenny  postman.  I  was  going  to 
building  !  "  cram  them  all  into  my  pocket,  and 
"  In  B,  few  days  time,  my  dear  read  them  in  the  carriage,  idien  my 
madam,  laBeureyou*'—'^  eye  was  attracted  by  one  of  them 
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much  larger  than  the  rest,  sealed 
with  a  black  aeal,  and  the  addreM 
in  Elliott's  hand-writing.  I  instantly 
resumed  mj  seat;  and  placing  the 
other  letters  in  my  pocket,  proceed- 
ed to  break  the  seal  with  some  tre- 
pidation^ — which  increased  to  a  sick- 
oiing  degree  when  four  letters  fell 
outp--all  of  them  sealed  with  blacky 
and  in  Elliott's  band-writing,  and 
addressed  respectively  to—'*  Jacob 
Hillary,  Esq."—"    Mrs   Elliott,"— 

«  Henry  Elliott,'*— and  "  Dr " 

(myself).  1  sat  for  a  minute  or  two, 
wiUi  this  terrible  array  before  me, 
scarce  daring  to  breathe,  or  to  trust 
myself  with  my  thoughts, — when  my 
wife  entered,  leading  in  her  constant 
companion,  little  Elliott,  to  take  their 
leave,  as  usual,  before  Isetoutfor  the 
day.  The  sight  of  <*  Henry  Elliott," 
to  .whom  one  of  these  portentous 
letters  was  addressed,  overpowered 
me.  My  wife,seeing  me  discomposed, 
was  beginning  to  inquire  the  reason, 
when  Irose,  and  with  gentle  force 
put  her  out  of  the  room  and  bolted 
the  door,  hurriedly  telling  her  that  I 
had  just  received  unpleasant  ac- 
counts concerning  one  or  two  of  my 
patients.  With  trembling  hands  I 
opened  the  letter  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  read  with  infinite 
consternation  as  follows : — 

''  When  you  are  reading  these  few 
lines, kind  doctor  1 1 shallbe  sweetly 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  death.  All  will 
be  over ;  there  will  be  one  wretch 
the  less  upon  the  earth. 

''  Grod,  before  whom  I  shall  be 
standing  face  to  face,  while  you  read 
this  letter,  will,  I  hope,  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  forgive  me  for  appear- 
ing before  Him  uncalled  for.  Amen ! 

"*  But  I  could  not  live.  I  felt 
blindness — the  last  curse— descend- 
ing upon  me  —  blindness  and  beg- 
gary. I  saw  my  wife  broken-heart- 
ed. Nothing  but  misery  and  starva- 
tion before  her  and  her  child. 

**  O,  has  she  not  loved  me  with  a 
noble  love  ?  And  yet  it  is  thus  I 
leave  her  I  But  she  knows  how 
through  life  I  have  returned  her 
love,  and  she  will  hereafter  find  that 
love  alone  led  me  to  take  this  dread- 
ful step. 

'*  Grievous  has  been  the  misery 
she  has  borne  for  my  sake.  Ithought, 


in  marrying  her,  that  I  might  have 
overcome  the  difficulties  which 
threatened  us  —  that  1  might  have 
struggled  successfully  at  leasl  for 
our  bread;  but  He  ordered  other- 
wise, and  it  ha9  been  in  vain  for  me 
to  rise  up  earfy,  to  sit  tip  late,  to  eat  the 
bread  of  sorrows. 

**  Why  did  I  leare  life  ?  Because 
I  know,  as  if  a  voice  from  Heaven 
bad  told  me,  that  my  death  will  re- 
concile Mary  and  her  father.  It  is 
me  alone  whom  he  hates,  and  her 
only  on  my  account.  When  I  shall 
be  gone,  he  will  receive  her  to  his 
arms,  and  she  and  my  son  will  be 
happy. 

"  Ob,  my  God  I  that  I  shall  never 
see  the  face  of  Mary  again,  or— 
But  presently  she  will  look  at  our 
son,  and  she  will  revive. 

"  I  entreat  you,  as  in  the  name  of 
the  dead  ^  it  is  a  voice  from  tho 
grave — to  be  yourself  the  bearer  of 
this  news  to  Mary,  when,  and  as  you 
may  think  fit.  Give  her  this  letter, 
and  also  give,  yourself,  to  Mr  Hil- 
lary the  letter  which  bears  his 
dreadful  name  upon  it  I  know,  I 
feel,  that  it  will  open  his  heart,  and 
he  will  receive  them  to  his  arms. 

"  I  have  written  also  a  few  lines 
to  my  son.  Ah,  my  boy,  your  father 
will  be  mouldered  into  dust  before 
you  will  understand  what  I  have 
written.  Grieve  for  your  unfortu- 
aate  father,  but  do  not— disown  him ! 

**  As  for  you,  best  of  men,  my  only 

friend,  farewell  I     Forgive   all  the 

trouble  1  have  given.    God  reward 

you  I    You    will    be    in  my  latest 

thoughts.  I  have  written  to  you  last 

^Now  I  have  done.  lam  calm ;  the 
bitterness  of  death  is  past  Fare- 
well !  The  grave — the  darkness  of 
death  is  upon  ray  soul — but  I  have 
no  fear.  To-night,  before  this  candle 
shall  have  burnt  out — at  midnight 

Oh,  Mary  I   Henry  I— Shall  wo 

ever  meet  again  ?  H.  E.'* 

I  read  this  letter  over  half-ardo- 
sen  times,  for  every  paragraph  push- 
ed the  preceding  one  out  of  my 
memory.  Tlien  I  took  up  mecha- 
nically and  opened  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  son«  Ic  contained  n 
large  lock  of  his  father's  hair,  and 
tiie  following  verses,*  written  in  a 
great  straggling  hand : — 
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with  you,  but  with  Mr  Hillary.  Him 
I  must  see,  and  immediately." 

"  Dr ,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

she  inquired,  with  miugled  anger 
and  anxiety  in  her  countenance. 

"  I  have  a  communication,  madam^ 
for  Mr  Hillary's  private  ear — I  must 
see  him;  I  insist  upon  seeing  him 
immediately." 

<*  This  is  strange  conduct,  sir- 
really,"  said  Miss  Gubbley,  in  an 
impudent  manner,  but  her  featured 
becoming  every  moment  paler  and 
paler.  ••  Have  you  not  already" • 

I  unceremoniously  pushed  the  map 
lignant  little  parasite  aside,  opened 
the  folding  doors,  and  stepped  in« 
Btantly  into  the  presence  of  the  man 
I  at  once  desired  and  dreaded  to  see. 
He  sat  on  the  sofa,  in  the  attitude 
and  with  the  expression  of  a  man 
who  had  been  suddenly  aroused 
from  sleep. 

«  Dr 1'*  he  exclaimed,  with  an 

astonished  and  angry  air— "Your 
servant,  doctor  I  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  ?  " 

^  !  am  sorry  to  intrude  upon  you, 
Mr  Hillary— especially  after  the  un- 
pleasant manner  in  which  our  ac* 
quaintance  was  terminated — but — I 
have  a  dreadful  duty  to  perform"-— 
pointing  to  the  letter  I  held,  and 
turning  towards  him  Its  black  seal. 
He  saw  it.  He  seemed  rather  start* 
led  or  alarmed ;  motioned  me,  with 
a  quick,  anxious  bow,  to  take  a  seat, 
and  resumed  his  own.  **  Excuse 
me,  Mr  Hillary — but  we  must  be 
alone,**  said  I,  pointing  to  Miss  Gub* 
bley,  who  had  followed  me  with  a 
suspicious  and  insolent  air,  exclaim- 
ing, as  she  stepped  hastily  towards 
Mr  Hillary—**  Don't  suffer  this  con- 
duct, sir !  It's  very  uncorrect— very, 
sir." 

<*  We  mutt  be  alone,  sfr,"  I  repeat- 
ed, calml V  and  peremptorily,  "  or  I 
shall  retire  at  once.  You  would 
never  cease  to  repent  that^  sir :"  and 
Mr  Hillary,  as  it  he  had  suddenly 
discovered  some  strange  meaning  ih 
my  eye,  motioned  the  pertinacious 
intruder  to  the  door,  and  she  reluc- 
tantly obeyed.  I  drew  my  chair  near 
Mr  Hillary,  who  seemed,  by  this 
time,  thoroughly  alarmed. 

•*  Will  you  read  this  letter,  sir  ?  " 

said  I,  handing  it  to  him.    He  took 

it  into  his  hand ;  looked  first  at  the 

dIrecdoD;  tbeD  at  the  seal,  and  lastly 

at  me,  laBUence. 


**  Do  you  know  that  hand-writing, 
sir  ?  "  1  enquired. 

He  stammered  an  answer  in  the 
negative. 

"  Look  at  it,  sir,  again.  You  ought 
to  know  it— you  must  know  it  well." 
He  laid  down  the  letter;  fumbled 
in  his  waistcoat- pocket  for  his  glass- 
es ;  placed  them  with  infinite  trepi- 
dation upon  his  forehead,  and  again 
took  the  letter  into  his  hands,  which 
shook  violently;  and  hU  sight  was 
so  confused  with  agitation,  that  I 
saw  he  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

**It  seems — it  appears  to  be — a 
roan's  hand,  sir.  Whose  is  it?  What 
is  it  about  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  " 
he  exclaimed,  looking  at  me  over  his 
glasses  with  a  frightened  stare. 

'*  I  have  attended,  sir,  a  coroner's 

inquest  this  morning" The  letter 

dropped  instantly  from  Mr  Hillary's 
shaking  hand-upon  the  floor ;  his  lips 
slowly  opened. 

"  The  writer  of  that  letter,  sir,  was 
found  drowned  on  Saturday  last," 
I  continued  slowly,  looking  stead- 
fastly at  him,  and  feeling  myself 
grow  paler  every  moment — *•  This 
day  I  saw  the  body — stretched  upon 
a  shutter  at  an  inn.  Oh,  those  awful 
eyes !  That  hair,  matted  and  muddy! 
Those  clenched  hands_Horror  filled 
my  soul  as  I  looked  at  all  this,  and 
thought  of  YOU ! " 

His  lips  moved,  he  uttered  a  few 
unintelligible  sounds,  and  his  face, 
suddenly  bedewed  with  perspira- 
tion, assumed  one  of  the  most  gnast- 
ly  expressions  that  a  human  counts 
nance  could  exhibit  I  remained  si- 
lent, nor  did  he  speak  ;  but  the  big 
drops  rolled  from  bis  forehead  and 
fell  upon  the  floor.  In  the  pier- 
glass  opposite,  to  which  my  eye  was 
Bttracteo  by  seeing  some  moving 
figure  reflected  in  it,  I  beheld  the 
figure  of  Miss  Gubbley ;  who  having 
been  no  doubt  listening  at  the  door, 
could  no  longer  subdue  her  terrified 
curiosity,  and  stole  into  the  room 
on  tip-toe,  and  stood  terror* stricken 
behind  my  chair.  Her  presence 
seemed  to  restore  Mr  Hillary  to  con- 
sciousness. 

**  Take  her  away — go  away^o— 
go" — he  murmured,  and  I  led  ner, 
unresisting,  from  the  room,  and,  to 
be  secured  from  her  further  intru» 
aion,  bolted  both  the  doors. 

*'  You  hid  better  read  Uie  letter, 
s\t»  '  «a\d  \,  N9\Uv  a  deep  sigh,  tmu- 
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raing  my  seat;  his  eyes  remained 
riveted  on  me. 

"  I— I— I— canno/,  sir ! "  he  stam- 
mered. A  long  pause  ensued.  *'  If 
—she — had  but  called  " he  gasp- 
ed, "  but  once — or  sent — after  her 
-—her  mother's  death  "—and  with 
a  long  groan  he  leaned  forward,  and 
fell  againfit  me. 

"  She  did  call,  sir.  She  came  the 
day  after  her  mother's  death/'  said 
I,  shaking  my  head  sorrowfully. 

^  No,  she  didn't/'  he  replied,  sud- 
denly looking  at  me  with  a  stupiiied 
lir. 

"  Then  her  Tisit  was  cruelly  con* 
eealed  from  you,  sir.  Poor  creature, 
I  know  bhe  called." 

He  rose  ijlowly  from  the  prostrate 
posture  in  which  he  had  remained 
for  the  last  few  moments,  clenched 
his  trembliu]i2f  fists,  and  shook  them 
with  impotent  anger.  "  Who— who," 
he  muttered, — **  who  dared — I — I 
— I'll  ring  the  bell.  I'll  have  all 
the" 

*'  Would  you  have  really  received 
her,  then,  sir,  if  you  had  known  of 
her  calling  ?  " 

His  lips  moved,  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  utter  an  answer,  and  sobbed 
Violently,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"  Come,  Mr  Hillary,  I  see/'  said 
I,  in  a  somewhat  milder  manner, 
**  that  the  feelings  of  a  father  are  not 
utterly  extinguished"— he  burst  into 
vehement  weeping — *'and  I  hope  that 
—that— you  may  live  to  repent  what 
you  have  done;  to  redress  the 
wrongs  you  have  committed  I  Your 
poor  persecuted  daughter,  Mr  Hil- 
lary, is  not  dead."  He  uttered  a 
sudden  sharp  cry  that  alarmed  me ; 
graaped  my  hands,  and  carrying 
them  to  his  lips,  kissed  them  in  a 
kind  of  ecstasy. 

**  Tell  me — say  plainly — only  say 
-—that  Mary  is  alive  "— 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  your  daughter 
f<  alive,  but" 

He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  groan- 
ed **  Oh  God,  I  thank  thee  I  1  thank 
thee !    How  I  thank  thee ! " 

I  waited  till  he  had  in  some  mea- 
sure recovered  from  the  ecstasy  of 
emotion  into  which  my  words  had 
tlirown  him,  and  assisted  in  loosen- 
ing his  ahirt-cpUar  and  neck-hand- 
kerchief, which  seemed  to  oppress 
Mm. 
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"  who  WM^foujid  drowned^the  co- 
roner's inquest " 

"Her  poor  broken-hearted  huS" 
band,  sir,  who  will  be  buried  at  my 
expense  in  a  day  or  two." 

He  covered  his  face  again  with  his 
hands,  and  cried  bitterly. 

"  This  letter  was  written  by  him 
to  you,  sir;  and  he  sentittomeonly 
a  few  bourn,  it  seems,  before  he  de- 
stroyed himself,  and  commissioned 
me  to  deliver  it  to  you.  Is  not  his 
blood,  sir,  lying  at  your  door?" 

**  Oh  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me ! 
Lord— Christ — forgive  me!  Lord, 
forgive  a  guilty  old  sinner,"  he 
groaned,  sinlciog  again  on  his  knees, 
and  wringing  his  hands.  "  I — I  au 
his  murderer !    I  feel— I  know  it ! " 

"  Shall  i  read  to  you,  sir,  his  last 
words  ?  "  said  I. 

"Yes,  buc — they'll  choke  me.  I 
can't  bear  them."  He  sunk  baok 
exhausted  upon  the  sofa.  I  took  up 
the  letter,  which  had  remained  till 
then  upon  the  floor  since  he  had 
dropped  it  from  his  palsied  grasp, 
and  opening  it,  read  with  faltering 
accents  the  following : — 

«  For  your  poor  dear  daughter's 
sake,  sir,  —  who  is  now  a  widow 
and  a  beggar,  abandon  your  fierce 
and  cruel  resentment.  I  know  that 
I  am  the  guilty  cause  of  all  her  mi- 
sery. I  have  suffered,  and  paid  the 
full  penalty  of  my  sin !  And  I  am, 
when  you  read  this,  amongst  the 
dead. 

"  Forgive  me,  father  of  my  belo- 
ved and  suffering  wife!  Forgive 
me,  as  I  forgive  you,  in  this  solemn 
moment,  from  my  heart,  whatever 
wrongs  you  may  have  done  me  I 

"Let  my  death  knock  loudly  at 
your  heart's  door,  so  that  it  may 
open  and  take  in  my  suffering — 
perishing  Mary — your  Mary,  and 
our  unoffending  little  one  I  I  knoiv 
it  will  I  Heaven  tells  me  that  my 
sacrifice  is  accepted  I  I  die  full  of 
grief  but  contented,  in  the  belief  thai 
all  will  be  well  with  the  dear  ones 
I  leave  behind  roe.  God  incline  your 
heart  to  mercy!  Farewell!  Su 
prays  your  unhappy — guilty  son-in- 
law, — Henry  Elliott." 

It  itcas  a  long  while  before  my 
emotion,  almost  blinding  ray  eyes 
and  choking  my  utterance,  permit- 
ted me  to  conclude  this  melancholy 
letter.  Mr  HiUary  mX  a\i  il^  ^\^^ 
aghast 
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**  Ob,  yes,  you  did — you  did — but 
I  forgot.  Lord,  Lord,  I  feel  guiug 
mud  I "  He  rose  feebly  from  the 
sofa,  and  staggered  for  a  moment  to 
and  fro,  but  his  knees  rjefused  their 
support,  and  be  sunk  down  again 
upon  his  seat,  where  he  sat  staring 
at  me  with  a  dull  glassy  eye,  while 
I  proceeded — 

**  Another  melancholy  duty  re- 
mains to  be  performed.  1  think, 
sir,  you  should  see  his  remains." 

«  /  see  the  body ! "  Fright  flitted 
over  his  face.  **  Do  you  wish  me  to 
drop  down  dead  beside  it,  sir?  I 
see  the  body  ?  It  would  burst  out 
a>bleeding  directly  I  got  into  the 
room— for  I  murdered  him!  Oh 
God,  forgive  me !  Oh  spare  me  such 
a  sight ! " 

^  Well,  sir,  since  your  alarm  is  so 
great,  that  i*ad  sight  may  be  spared ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  you  must  do" 
—I  paused ;  he  looked  at  me  ap« 
preheusively — "  testify  your  repent- 
ance, sir,  by  following  his  poor  re- 
mains to  the  grave." 

**  I — I — could  not  I  Its  no  use 
frightening  me  thus,  doctor.  I — I 
tell  you  I  should  die — I  should  never 
return  home  alive.  But,  if  you'll 
allow  it,  my  carriage  shall  follow. 
I'll  give  orders  this  very  night  for  a 
proper,  a  splendid  funeral,  such  as 
IS  fit  for — my — my — son-in-law  !  He 
ahall  be  buried  in  my  vault  No, 
no,  that  cannot  be,  for  then*' — he 
shuddered — *'  I  must  lie  beside  him ! 
But — I  cannot  go  to  the  funeral  I 
Lord,  Lord,  how  the  crowd  would 
•tare  at  me  1  how  they  would  hoot 
me  I  They  would  tear  me  out  of  the 
coach.  No"— he  trembled— **  spare 
me  that  also  I  kind  sir,  spare  me  at- 
tending the  funeral  I  I'll  remain  at 
home  In  my  own  room  in  the  dark 
all  that  day  upon  my  knees,  but  I 
cannot,  nay,  1  will  not  follow  him 
to  the  grave.  The  tolling  of  that 
bell" — his  voice  died  away — "  would 
kill  me." 

*'  There  is  yet  another  thing,  sir. 
His  little  boy" — my  voice  faltered 
— **  is  living  at  my  house ;  perhaps 
you  would  refuse  to  see  him,  for  he 
is  very  like  his  wretched  father." 

"  Oh  bring  him  I  brinfl:  him  to 
me  I "  he  murmured.  **  How  I  will 
worship  him  I  what  I  will  do  for 
him  I  But  how  his  murdered  father 
will  always  look  out  of  his  eyes  at 
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me  I  Oh  my  God  I  whither  shall  I 
go,  what  muRt  1  do  to  escape  ?  Oh 
that  I  had  died  and  been  buried  with 
my  poor  wife,  the  other  day,  before 
I  had  heard  of  all  this!" 

"  You  would  have  known — you 
would  have  heard  of  it  hereofttu 
sir."  -^ 

"  Ah !  that's  it  1 1  know  it— I  know 
what  you  mean,  and  I  feel  it's  true. 
Yes,  1  shall  be  dmnned  for  what  I've 
done.  Such  a  wretch — how  can  I 
expect  forgiveness?  Oh,  will  you 
read  a  prayer  with  me?  No,  I'll 
pray  myself— no." 

"  Pray,  sir;  and  may  your  prayers 
be  heard  !  And  also  pray  that  I  may 
be  able  to  tell  safely  my  awful  mes» 
sage  to  your  daughter — that  the  blow 
may  not  smite  her  into  the  grave ! 
And  lastly,  sir,"  I  added,  rising,  and 
addressing  him  with  all  the  empha* 
sis  and  solemnity  I  could,  "I charge 
you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  make 
no  attempt  to  see  your  daughter,  or 
send  to  her,  till  you  see  or  hear  from 
me  again." 

He  promised  to  obey  my  injunc- 
tions, imploring  me  to  call  upon  her 
the  next  day,  and  grasping  my  hand 
between  his  own  with  a  convulsive 
energy,  so  that  I  could  not  extri- 
cate it  but  with  some  little  force. 
As  I  had  never  once  offered  a  syl- 
lable of  sympathy  throughout  our 
interview,  so  I  quitted  his  presence 
coldly  and  sternly,  while  be  threw 
himself  down  at  full  length  upon  the 
sofa,  and  I  heard  without  any  emo- 
tion his  half- choked  exclamation, 
**  Lord,  Lord,  what  is  to  become  of 
me!" 

On  reaching  the  back  drawing- 
room,  I  encountered  Miss  Gubbley 
walking  to  and  fro,  excessively  pale 
and  agitated.  I  had  uncoiled  that 
little  viper— I  had  plucked  it  from 
the  heart  into  which  it  had  crept — 
and  so  far  I  felt  that  I  had  not  failed 
in  that  night's  errand  I  I  foresaw 
her  speedy  dismissal;  and  it  took 
place  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  on 
which  I  had  visited  Mr  Hillary. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  I  called 
at  the  lodgings  where  Elliott's  re- 
mains were  lying,  in  order  that  I 
might  make  a  few  simple  arrange- 
ments for  a  speedy  funeral. 

•«  Oh— here's  Dr 1 "  exclaimed 

the  woman  of  the  house,  to  a  gentle- 
man dceaaQdVu  \A^c>&%  v<\iQ^m>^\«^ 
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otherB  in  Blmllar  habiilmenta,  was  nbout  biaburi&ll  I  chotiefurliiiniiut 

just  quitting.      "  Theae  here  gen-  the  vault  of  Mr  Hillary,  but  a  grave 

ttuinea,  sir,  are  come  about  the  fu-     in  the  humble  churchyard  of  , 

neral,  air,  of  poor  dear  HrElUotk"—  where  the  poor  aulcide  might  alum. 

I  begged  them  to  return  Into  the  ber  In  "  penitential  lonellneaa  I  " 

houae.     "t  preaume,  elr,"  aald  I,  He  waa  buried  aa  1  wished — no 

"you  have  been  aent  here  by  Mr  oneetteDdingthefuiieTalbutiiifaelf, 

Uillarf's  orders  ?  "  the  proprieEor  of  tbe  bouHe  in  whicli 

"  A— Mr  Hillarj  did  me  the  bo-  he  had  lived  at  the  puriud  of  his 
nour,  air,  to  request  roe  to  call,  air,"  death,  and  one  of  his  early  and  hum- 
replied  the  polite  man  of  death  with  ble  acquaintance,  who  had  been  pre- 
B  low  bow — "  and  am  favoured  with  aentathia  marriage.  IbadwUhedto 
the.  expreaaion  of  bla  wialiea,  sir,  to  carry  with  ua,  as  chief  mourner,  little 
spare  no  expense  la  showing  hia  re-  Elliott — by  way  of  fulGlllog,  as  far  as 
epect  fur  the  deceased.  Somyroen  possible,  the  touching  injunctions 
have  jual  measured  the  body,  air;  left  by  his  father — but  my  wife  dis- 
tbe  shell  will  he  here  to-night,  sir,  suaded  me  from  it.  "  Well,  poor 
(he  leaden  cofHn  the  day  aft«r,  and  Elliott,"  B«d  1,  as  1  took  my  last  look 
the  two  outer  coffins  " Into  his  grave— 

'■  Stop  air— Mr  Hillary  ia  prema-  ., .  After  life',  fit£ul  fcvet  h»  tkep.  w.ll !' 
ture.     He  baa  quite  mistaken  my 

wlahea,  sir.    /  act  aa  the  executor  of  Heaven  forgive  the  rash  act  which 

Hr  Elliott,  and  Mr  Hillary  has  no  brought  hia  days  to  an   untimely 

concern  whatever  with  the  burial  of  close,  and  him  whose  cruelty  and 

tb<-se  remains."  wickedneas  occasioned  it  I" 

He  bowed  with  an  air  of  mingled  I  shall  not  bring  the  reader  again 

■stoniehment  and  mortification.  into  the  guilty  and  gloomy  presence 

"  It  is  my  wiah,  and  Intention,  air,"  of  Mr  Hillary.    Hia  hard  heart  was 

said  1,  "  that  this  unfortunate  gentle-  Indeed  broken  by  the  blow  that  poor 

man  be  buried  in  the  simplest  and  Elliott  had  ao  recklessly  struck,  and 

most  private  manner  posBlble" whose   mournful   prophecy  was  In 

**  Oh,  air  !  but  Mr  Hillary's  orders  this  respect  fulfilled,     [providence 

to  me  were — pardon  me,  sir — sorery  decreed  that  the  declining  days  of 

liberal,  to  do  the  thing  In  a  gentle-  the  inexorable  and  unnatural  parent 

manlike  way" should  be  clouded  with  a  wretched- 

"  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  that  Mr  HII-  nesa  that  admitted  of  neither  inter- 

lary  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  misaion  nor  alleviation,  equally  des- 

the  matter,  nor  shall  I  admit  of  his  titute  as  be  was  of  consolation  from 

InteTference.    If  you  choose  to  obey  the  past,  and  hope  from  the  futurel 

mg  orders, — you  will  procure  a  plain  And  his  daughter  1    O  dlaturb  nut 

deal  coffin,  a  hearae  and  pair,  and  the  veil  that  haa  fallen  over  the  bro 

one  mourning  coach,  and  provide  a  kenhearted  I 

Save  in churchyard— nay,  open  Never  again  did  the  high  and  no- 

r  Hillary's  vault  and  bury  there,  If  ble  spirit  of  Hary  Elliott  lift  Itself 

he  will  permik"  up;  for  her  heart  lay  buried  In  her 

"  I  realty  think,  air,  you'd  belter  jnung  huaband'e  grave, — the  frmv 

employ  a  person  In  the  amalt  way,"  dug  for  him  by  the  eager  and  cruel 

aaia  be,  caating  a  ^im  look  at  bis  hands  uf  her  father.     In  vain  did 

two  attendants — Tm  not  accustom-  those  hands  lavishly  scatter  about 

ed  " her  all  the  splendours  and  luxuriea 

"  You  may  retire  then,   sir,   at  of  unbounded  wealth ;  they  could 

once,"  said  I ;  and  with  a  lofty  bow  never  divert  her  cold  undaczted  eve 

the  great  underuker  withdrew.  No!  from  the  mournful  Image  of  Uui 

^Hleapiaed,p0raecuted,  and  forsaken  whose  death  had  purchased  diem; 

had  poor  Elliott  been  in  hia  life;  and  what  could  she  see  ever  baatde 

there  should  be,  I  resolved,  no  eplen-  her.  In  her  t«o  late  repentant  father, 

did  mockery — no  fashionable  foolery  but  bis  murderer  I 


}es6.] 
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TUB   NATIONAL   GALLERY. 


We  firmlf  believe  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  finest  pictures  that 
ever  were  painted  (we  mean  in  oil) 
are  now  in  this  country ;  but  they  are 
BO  scattered  in  private  collections, 
that  they  do  not  tell  as  a  whole.  The 
British  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  by  an  an. 
nual  selection,  furnishes  constant 
gratification,  by  briDging  forward 
treasures,  many  of  which  would 
otherwise  be  as  inaccessible  to  the 
public  eye  as  if  buried  in  the  pro- 
roundest  earth.  So  far  is  well — but 
it  is  to  the  National  Gallery  we  are 
to  iook  for  a  great  and  more  per- 
fect permanent  display  of  the  crea- 
tions of  art  and  genius.  We  re- 
joiced exceedingly  when  this  Gal- 
lery was  foundea,  and  must  confess 
we  feel  no  little  disappointment  that 
time  and  opportunities  are  allowed 
to  pass  by  unimproved,  with  so  slight 
or  inconsiderable  additions  being 
made  to  the  collection.  We  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  management 
or  any  part  of  the  working  of  this 
national  scheme — and  are  surprised 
to  find,  that  a  National  Gallery  hav- 
ing been  thought  worthy  this  great 
country,  that  its  pride  should  have 
been  hitherto  shown  in  such  muti- 
lated efforts.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
in  extent  at  least,  an  immense  struc- 
ture is  building,  though  the  taste  in 
the  design  is  very  questionable ;  but 
for  this  vast  preparation,  which  is  as 
a  mountain  to  a  mouse,  according  to 
the  catalogue  there  ^re  not  much 
more  than  one  hundred  pictures- 
far  less  than  the  many  private  col- 
lections, both  in  town  and  country. 
And  of  this  small  number  we  should 
consider  it  a  benefit  conferred  on 
the  public,  if  a  great  portion  were 
sunk  In  the  Thames.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Gallery,  works 
of  mediocrity  should  be  excluded. 
If  the  public  taste  is  to  be  formed 
or  improved  thereby,  let  it  not  be 
distracted.  It  is  a  great  point  that 
the  scholar  and  aspirant  for  fame 
should  have  nothing  to  unlearn; 
even  if  there  must  be  a  separation 
of  schools,  let  the  specimens  be  per- 
fect In  their  kind.  Ill-arranged 
noltiplicity  creates  perplexity,  but 
if  it  be  moBtijrmade  up  of  medio* 


crity,  disgust.  We  are  annoyed  at 
the  heterogeneous  confusion  of  a 
broker's  shop,  and  a  chance  ex- 
cellence is  vulgarized  by  associa- 
tion. 

We  repeat  that  we  should  not  care 
if  two-thirds  of  the  collection  were 
annihilated.  It  may  please  the  vul- 
gar public  to  see  galleries  of  vast 
extent  filled.  They  may  delight  in 
the  gorgeous  perspective  of  frames, 
but  it  is  an  idle  and  unimproving 
gratification.  We  know  not  what  the 
proposed  plan  may  be,  but  if  it  be 
in  imitation  of  the  Louvre  and  other 
galleries,  we  are  persuaded  it  is  uoi 
the  best.  We  would  give  to  every  very 
celebrated  master,such  asCorreggio, 
Raphael,  Claude,  &c.,  a  room  to 
himself.  Their  works  would  thus 
bo  seen,  we  are  persuaded,  to  ten- 
fold advantage.  Nor  indeed  should 
we  object,  but  on  the  score  of  the 
diflSculty,  if  every  deserving  picture 
were  a  separate  exhibition.  Many 
of  the  best  performances  of  the  old 
masters  were  painted  for  chapels, 
and  stood  singly,  and  require  now 
positions  and  lights  similar  to  those 
for  which  they  were  originally  de- 
signed. They  were  painted  for 
adoration,  we  degrade  them  to  fur- 
niture. But  at  least  let  there  be  a 
good  selection  in  those  that  are  to 
keep  company  together.  It  is  a  great 
offence  to  uns^nctify  saints  by  their 
juxtaposition  with  drolls.  How  dis- 
gustiog  is  it  to  turn  from  some 
celestial  purity  of  Raphael,  to  the 
degraded  vulgarity  or  Brawer  or 
Ostade  ?  The  injury  is  mutual.  We 
trust  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  this 
common  fault;  and  due  attention  to 
it  will  remove  the  fancied  necessity 
of  useless  accumulations.  From  the 
dimensions  of  the  building,  we  are 
to  conclude  that  the  present  collec- 
tion is  to  form  but  a  very  small  part. 
We  are  therefore  naturally  led  to 
enquire  what  means  there  are,  and 
what  efforts  are  made,  to  obtain 
works  of  a  first-rate  character  ?  Wo 
may  be  wrong,  but  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  certain  fund.  Nor  are 
we  aware  that  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  persons  of  taste  and  kt^.^^- 
ledge  In  the  arts  commWi^u^^^^vt 
to  make  report  ot  to  pu\c)t»ft^  "^VOa. 
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extremely  Hniited  opportuoUteB  of  finest  worka  would  thu>  moro  ccr- 

HeeiDg  fine  piciuret,  we  have  our-  Uiolr  come  before  die  public  eye, 

■elves  wiihln  this  Isiit  tnrelvemoDtb  «ad  ihe  exertions  of  picture-dealers 

seen  pictures  that  nould  be  great  be  increased  bj  the  adTantages  and 

■cauiaitiuns  for  the  nstion,  and  to  eclat  of  brlDgioK  fortrard  pictures 

■ed  at  no  exorbitant  sums,  for  a  NatioDal  Gsllerf .     We  often 

9  regret  the  stag-  hear    objections   made  to  pictures 


be  purcbi 

And  we  „  „ 

nation,  becnuHe  valusble  pictures, 
when  puichased  for  private  col iec- 
tions,   aro  there  frequently  locked 


as  belonging  to  dealers,  and  h 
lleve  the  lastitution,  not  admitting 
any  such,  has  encouraged  the  pre- 


up  for  ever.     Thus,  wliile  the  pri-    judlce.     It  is  not  an  honourable  pr«- 
colloctors  are  busy,  the  public    judice,  and  implies  too  much  Igno- 


materlally  suffer  from  inertness. 
"  Feiidsnl  Dp«rs  Intrrrcipis,  mluBqui 
Uurorum  inK<ntu." 

We  fear,  likewise,  that  the  very 

SersoDs  to  whom  we  would  appeal 
>r  the  promotion  of  the  great  na- 
tional object,  would  be  themselves 
conpetitara  in  the  market.  The  love 
of  poHsessiua  majr  often  interfere 
with  recommendation  for  public 
purchase.  We  should  be  glad,  there- 
fore, to  see  a  committee  formed, 
!  of  tbe    members  of   which 


(a  suspicion  arising  from  )g- 
ce)  in  collectors  themselvee; 
as  If  they  would  not  dare  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  Intrinsic  merits. 
We  think,  in  every  point  of  view, 
an  honourable  competition  of  this 
kind  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  dealers  themselves,  would  tend 
greatly  to  remove  them  from  suspi- 
cion of  trickeries,  and  by  bringing 
their  tastes  to  a  public  teat,  enlarge 
their  reputation,  and  glvecon&dence 
both  to  and  in  their  judgments.  We 
lately  mentioned  this  scheme  tr  ' 


should  not  be  private  purchasers;     dealer,  who  perfectly  agreed  with 


and  that  such  strong  representations 
should'be  made  In  Parliament,! 
the  Importance  of  the  national  ' 
dertaking  so  set  forth,  that  an  an- 


ipinion  as  to  its  general  utility. 
It  would  dignify  the  pursuit,  the  pro- 
fession, and  ilia  collec[loD,Bnd  would 
open  for  public  advajitage  a  i 


nual  liberal  sum  should  be  voted  at  fair  competition  between  the  nation 

the  disposal  of  a  judiciously  com-  and  the  private  collector, 
posed  committee'    We  cannot  think.  Although   we   would   not  object 

even  in  these  times  of  a  Reformed  to   donations   and   legacies   to    the 

Parlisment,    that    a  few  thousand  public,  we  should  place  no  greater 

pounds  per  annum  would  be  at  all  Talue    upon   them,    than   as    they 

considered.  Hundreds  of  thousands  might  be  the  means  of  supplying 

are  little  thought  of  to  committees  works  which    might  otherwise  bu 

and  com  mis  Hioners  of  every  descrip-  lucked  upland  nut  come  into  the 

tioD,  for  objects  whose  good  Is  pro*  public  market ;  for  we  can  very  wrll 

blematical;  and  we  cannot  think,  If  Bffordtopurchaie,Bmd  money  would 

properly  urged,  that  the  House  of  be  thus  well  laid  out,  fur  public  use 

Commons  would  deny  a  liberal  sup-  and  public  glory.     But  It  is  very 

port  to  a.  National   Gallery,  from  plain  to  see,  that,  now  In  its  infancy, 

which  the  people  would  be  taueht,  tbe  National  Gallery  la  suS'ering  and 

._.___j      _..  J     I,,..    I        r»  groaning  under  ihe  infliction  of  ie- 


.      .  lught. 

Improved,  and  delighted.  Tley 
would  surely  promote  Intellectual 
cultivation,  and  the  eitension  of  tlie 
cheapent  intellectual  luxury. 

Pictu^e-deBle^^  of  which  class 
there  are  many  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, honour,  and  judgment,  might 
themselves  form  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion, somewhat  similar  to  the  British 
Instituiion,  submitting  their  works 
for  exhibitioQ  to  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen (not  dealers)  chosen  by 
themselves.  There  would  thus  be 
an  honourable  competition  with  tbe 
BritlMb  JastituDoa  itself;  and  tbe 


gacies  and  donations.  It  is  very 
well  if  those  who  csn  afford  so  to 
dispose  of  their  collections,  give  or 
bequeath  them ;  but  with  tbe  gift 
or  bequest  there  sbould  be  a  gene- 
ral understanding,  and  admission  of 
a  power  to  select,  to  weed,  and  to 
reject.  National  buildings  are  and 
ought  to  be  too  costly  for  mere  lum- 
ber. With  some  good  there  may  be 
much  mediocrity,  which  it  Is  be- 
neath the  national  dignity  to  admit; 
and  we  are  the  more  prompt  to  make 
these  remarks,  because  we  already 
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his  rnomf ,  and  finally  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  AsBociation  of  the 
British  Institution  to  make  him  an 
offer  of  three  thousand  guineas  for 
the  picture.  Mr  West  accepted  the 
offer,  hut  on  condition  that  he  should 
he  at  liberty  to  make  a  copy  for  the 
hospital  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  in« 
troduce  into  the  copy  such  altera- 
tions and  improvements  as  he  might 
think  fit.  This  copy  he  also  exe- 
cuted; and  the  success  which  at- 
tended the  exhibition  of  it  in  Ame- 
rica was  so  extraordinary*  that  the 
proceeds  enabled  the  committee  of 
the  hospital  to  enlarge  the  building 
for  the  reception  of  no  less  than 
thirty  additional  patients."  Let 
humbug  flourish  for  ever,  as  flourish 
it  will.  And  bo  Philadelphia  was 
robbed  of  this  precious  original, 
because  the  governors  of  the  British 
Institution,  like  Uue  Southcottites, 
ran  with  breathless  speed  to  make 
their  <<  wise-men'a  offering;"  and 
the  National  Gallery  is  burdened 
for  ever,  under  the  name  of  a  mag- 
nificent donation,  with  this  perfec- 
tion of  sand,  oil,  and  brick-dust. 
Let  the  nation  have  a  power  to  sell 
it;  then,  perhaps,  may  it  flourish 
again  as  a  fit  awning  for  the  ark  of 
a  Bethel  union,  receive  due  odours 
of  sanctificatioB,  and  be  weekly  var- 
nished by  the  celestial  breathings  of 
boatswain  Smith.  But,  aimpereth 
the  oily  man,  '*  surely  the  composi- 
tion is  grand,  the  expression  divine." 
Not  a  whit.  Where  there  should 
be  divine  grandeur,  the  more  divine 
from  the  union  with  immeasurable 
benevolence,  there  is  but  weakness, 
undignified  simpering,  affected  won- 
der, and  that  repetition  of  hard  pro- 
file for  which  West  ever  had  a  pre- 
dilection. Kemble's  nose,  and  a 
Brutus'  crop,  was  all  the  notion 
West  had  of  a  Roman  soldier ;  and 
as  to  his  women,  all  we  can  say  is, 
they  are  worthy  mothers  to  the 
children  they  bear,  and  would  re- 
concile the  world  to  tiie  establish- 
ment of  a  Malthusian  nunnery. 

But  have  not  the  governors  been 
munificent  in  the  presentation  of 
Gainsboroueh*8  "  Market  Cart  ?"  To 
**  market"  let  it  go,  by  all  means; 
it  is  merely  poverty  on  a  large  scale. 
We  believe  the  Institution  gave  one 
thousand  pounds  for  this  rubbish, 
p/*  fvLIcb  Gaiiisborough,    could  he 
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have  recovered  the  sense  and  taste 
he  had  in  his  earlier  time,  would 
have  been,  and  perhaps  was,  tho- 
roughly ashamed.  You  could 
scarcely  make  so  bad  a  choice 
among  modern  painters,  Uiough 
they  are  poor  enough  in  landscape, 
as  not  to  have  had  a  better,  far  bet« 
ter,  picture  for  twenty  pounds. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  the  mere 
smearing  and  daubing  of  pigs -hair, 
and  the  leafage  like  dipt  collections 
of  the  bristles.  There  was  a  time 
when  Gainsborough  could  paint, 
and  his  unaffected  little  pictures 
have  a  great  look  of  common  na- 
ture; but  when  he  found  out,  or 
fancied  that  fame  and  fortune  were 
of  easier  acquirement  by  splashy 
nothings  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
flattery  told  him  that  genius  must 
be  lifted  up  upon  magnitude,  he 
spared  neither  paint  nor  canvas. 
Gainsborough's  K)rte  was  portrait; 
in  that  he  stands  almost  unrivalled 
among  those  of  his  day,  and  in  that 
walk  he  is  original.  He  is  more 
natural  than  Sir  Joshua;  and  there 
is  a  pleasing  air  about  most  of  his 
pictures,  a  suiting  his  background 
to  his  characters,  and  his  colour 
charming.  But  In  landscape  be 
never  did  and  never  could  mount 
high.  A  hedge,  a  stunted  tree,  a 
distant  church,  and  a  donkey  or 
two,  would  arrest  his  attention ;  but 
he  had  no  invention,  no  power  of 
combination,  knew  nothing  of  com- 
position, had  no  eye  for  fine  scenery, 
for  the  real  poetry  of  nature;  and 
in  his  later  time,  when  he  smeared 
and  scraped,  scorning  the  work  and 
detail,  both  in  form  and  colour,  of 
the  nature  before  him,  he  made  but 
the  beggary  of  his  genius  the  more 
conspicuous.  Look  at  the  *'  Market 
Cart,"  ecce  signum.  How  the  pic- 
ture came  to  sell  for  that  exorbi- 
tant sum  we  know  not ;  but  who- 
ever received  it  might  well  say, 
with  Falstaff,  **  Master  Shallow,  I 
owe  you  a  thousand  pounds."  Oh 
for  an  act  of  Parliament  to  endow 
the  nation  with  the  power  of  fur- 
thering this  system  of  presentation  ! 
Then  might  all  such  pictures  be 
presented  to  the  county  magistrates, 
to  be  by  them  again  distributed^  to 
be  suspended  as  '*  signs"  of  govern- 
ment liberality  to  the  takers-out  of 
licenses,  whereby  bis  Majesty's  so- 
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are  to  learn  bow  fame  sod  foTtune  fame ;   but  we  wlah  ihey  were,  u 

are  to  ba  acquired,  who  will  probabl;  tfaey  will  be.  Id  a  room  bj 

,  „  .         ,,,,.,       .      .  theniBelvei.    And  we  could    wlab 

■■  S«ro  dtllghu  .nd  IlT.  Ulwrlou.  d.f^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  apectmen.  of  Wll- 

when  daubing  and  unmeaning  alo-  son,    yet  we  would  not  bave  the 

TeollDeaa  tbua  win  the  prize  1*  Na*  Nlob a  removed.    AH  the  upper  part 

tional  collecton  ihould  be  particu-  of  the  picture,  the  *Vy  and  cuncep- 

larly  jealoui  of  national  fame,  and  tion  of  the  Sgurea,  ii  vary  poetical. 

CBUtiouslfBelecttbeverybest  works  The  laadicape  part  la  too  go  mm  on- 

of  native  artlita,  and  not  by  a  haaty  place,  and  alter  Wilaon's  receipt  for 

or  too  forward    admiision    of   the  everyday  practice.     Tbere  li  great 

worat,   give  occasion  to  foreigners  originality  in  WiUon ;  and  if  he  waa 

lo  aeoff  at  Brltlth  taste  and  Brltiah  not  learned  in  the  art  of  compoaU 

power— no,  not  even  In  tbe  aria,  tion,  he  throws  luch  an  air  of  nature 

We  are  energedc,  became  we  po-  in  hfs  colouring  over  hia  defecta, 

aitivelj  have  an  affection  for  Sir  that  we  are   almoit  inieuaible    to 

JoRbua,    and    would    cherinh    bis  them ;  at  leaat  they  do  not  offend, 

memory.     We   cannot  forget  that  We  hope  aome  of  bli  beat  picturea 

be  painted  Mre  Siddona  aa  the  Tra-  will  be  purchased ;    for  he  atanda 

gic  Mute,  and  impreaied  tbe  very  unrivalled    aa    yet  aa  tbe  English 

aoul  of   tragedy  upon  the  canvaa;  landscape  painter.      Whilst  on  the 

nor    can   we   forget   tbe   poetry  of  subject  of  Eogliah  palntera,  we  can- 

the    background   to   that  grand   fi-  not  but  again  lament  the  legacy  aya- 

!;ure — Nor  shall  we  ever  forget  the  tern,  or  legacy  tax  upon  tbe  public, 
ovely  digniLy  and  beauty  which  he  as  it  may  be  justly  called.  Here  t« 
has  doubtless  faithfully  bequeathed  Ople'BBtaring,vu1i;ar,hard,  abumina- 
to  posterity  of  tbe  tvomen  of  Eng-  ble  Trollus  and  Creaiida,  bequearii- 
land,  tbe  mothers  and  grandmo-  ed  by  Mr  Silk.  Ob  what  a  Crea* 
thers,  fair,  beauteous,  and  chaste,  aida .' — No  wonder  the  lover  atanda 
thereby  giving  the  lie  direct  to  with  his  arms  folded  uomovedj  and 
the  foul-mouthed  public  Blander-  even  Pandarus  is  a  disgrace  to  all 
er,  whom  the  manlineaa  of  their  panders.  Cressida  walks  lo,  like  a 
eons  should  crush  to  tbe  earth  chambermaid  at  an  inn,  with  a  pair 
for  hii  Satanic  lie.  We  will  never  of  sbeeta  over  her  head,  and  Panda- 
forget  that  Sir  Joshua  was  the  true  rus,  aa  if  be  were  questioning  their 
painter  of  English  fortitude  in  the  being  well  aired.  The  lover  looka 
picture  of  Lord  Heaibfield  lo  this  unconcerned,  being  determined  ne- 
ve ry  gallery.  The  hero  atanda  with  ver  to  lie  in  them.  Are  there  no 
that  placid  determination  In  his  better  things  of  Opie  than  this? 
countenance  that  Is  almost  playful  There  is  nut  a  respectable  inn  that 
in  resolution ;  it  Is  a  feeling  so  fixed  would  hang  it  as  a  sign,  and  certain- 
that  he  can  afford  to  sport  with  It ;  ]y  none  could  think  It  a  favour- 
and  while  he  grasps  tbe  keys  firmly  able  advertleement  of  "  well-aired 
with  one  hand,  be  touches  with  them  beds." 

the  palm  of  the  other  almost  sport-        While  In  thta  vein  to  rate  thinga  at 

Ingly,  aalf  In  bis  mind  be  were  aay>  no  more  than  they  are  worth,  we 

log,  "  Take  them  if  you  can."    No,  will  just  touch  upon  a  few  picturea 

let  Sir  Joshua  have  his  due  place  In  in  the  gallery  that  are  annoying,  and 

the  temple  of  art.  then  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  admlra- 

It  ia  because  we  regard  his  fame,  tion. 
that  we  likewise  object  to  ibe  two  Here,  then.  Is  a  "Woman  bathiog' 
pictures  of  Wilkie  In  this  Gallery ;  by  Rembrandt,  so  said,  but  nothing 
thpy  were  admired  in  their  day,  but  will  make  us  believe  that.  True,  bu 
Wilkie  knows  he  does  not  now  wish  did  occasionally  psint  ugly  people, 
his  reputation  to  rest  on  them.  Now  but  never  downright  human  beasts, 
though  tbe  subjects  of  Hogarth  dls-  It  is  hideous,  nor,  we  confess,  how- 
gust  us  (that  is  nut  the  fault  of  Ho-  ever  dilettante  may  delight  in  their 
garib),  In  a  national  eallery  we  msgnlfjlng  glasses,  do  we  see  any 
would  not  be  wltbuut  his  "  Mar-  merit  in  it  whatever,  and  wish  It 
liage-B-la-Mude."  Their  wonderful  were  burnt  to  charcoal;  nor,  in  that 
merit  must  bu  admitted;  the  depth  case,  would  we.  If  on  a  jury,  give  a 
oftbeir  tatlre.    The/  eitsbUih  hl«  verdict  agBlaet  anj  Insurance-offlM 
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thit  ihould  dlfpute  the  value  of  the  wUl  fuclntte  ag^o  and  BRiJn  uid 

property.    Decency  forbid  that  thia  for  ever.    If  thft  gallery  ^otalued 

(jivlure  ahould  be  Men  in  the  new  nothing    but    the    CorregCFioa   and 

gallery;  ifUniu«tbebuDg,letitbe  Claudea,  it  would    be    worth    lu 

in  the    darkent   hole.    It    disguita  whole  coit;  but  there  are   othera 

man,  and    bruUlizea  the   idea  of  Uuly  worthy  a  national  collection. 
*<""■"•  Here  is  Titian's  Bacchui  and  Arl- 

We  are  to  suppoee  that  Mutlllo's  adne.    It  is  splendid  in  colour,  and 

Buy  is  to  be  considered  a  fine  ape-  indeed  in  all  reipecta  exquisitely 

cimen  of  art  j  fur  our  own  parts,  we  beautiful.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Sir 

heartily  wish  MuHllo  bad  been  fined  Joahua'a  critique.      We  know  not 

for  perpetuating  the  little   ragged  which  to  admire  mo&t,  the  Bacchua, 

blackguard.    But  ai  tbii  bmily  now  the  Ariadne,  or  the  infant  satjr.god. 

form  a  conniderable  put  of  the  con-  ^^  think  ifae  latter  shows  more  de- 

■tituency  of  the  country,  and  have  cidedly  the  genius  of  Titian.   ABac- 


their  representatives  in  Parliament, 
we  suppose  it  right  that  this  young 
ideal  should  have  bis  place  in  the 


chus  or  on  Ariadne  might  have  been 
found  for  him ;  the  Intent  Satyr  was 
pure  creation.    The  revelry  of  the 


NaUonal  Gallery.    We  do  not  like     picture  is  perfect.    There  are  per- 


cither  Cujp  or  Both  in  the  gallery, 
they  are  dingy  and  hot  j  a  disagreea- 
ble mixture  of  both  faults,  and  so  is 
Claude's  Xarcissus,  and  tbat  per- 
haps is  not  Claude's  fault,— and  his 
(so  called)  Cephalus  and  Procrls  ii 


haps  finer  Bacchanalians  than  this  of 
Nichoiaa  Pouss in— nevertheless,  It 
is  a  good  picture.  What  a  perfect, 
lovely  picture  we  have  in  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  by  Rembrandt. 
"  the  true  painter  tifmystfry; 


childish   in  composition,  and  quite  and  here  he  has  given  all  the  power 

dirt  in  colour.    The  Reubcne  laud-  of  light  and  shade  to  make  it  per- 

tcape  bhows  only  what  R  dexterous  f<ict.    It  looks  so  true,  that  the  very 

band  and  misdirected  skill  can  do.  lowliness  of  the  scene,  and  inartifi- 

When  we  remember  Rubens'  wood  cial  attitude   and  character  of  the 

scene,  exhibited  last  year  in  the  Bri-  shepherds,  so  take  away  the  appear- 

tiiih  Institution,  where  the  sunbeams  ance  of  all  art,  and  all  attempt  a 


•eAn  awestruck  and  suddenly  a 
rested  as  they  would  peer  into  the 
gloom,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  in  what  fit  the  same  Ru- 
bena  should  have  painted  so  disa- 
greeable a  picture  as  that  before 


display,  tbat  the  divinity  of  the  mys- 
tery impresses  the  mind  at  ouce,  as 
ofarealevenU  We  much  prefer  this 
to  the  mure  highly  finished  picture 
of  Rembrandt,  likewise  from  the  An- 
gerstein  collection.     Here  la  Van- 


WeharenofeeiiagwhateverforCa-     dyck's  portrait  of  Gevastius.    Thia 


racci'sand  Domenlchino's  stilT 
positiouless  landscapes;  they  appear 
to  us  perfectly  unmeaning.  And  in 
Tintorelti's  St  George  end  the  Dra- 
gon, we  are  very  mucli  tempted  to 
uke  part  with  the  latter,  and  wish  he 
may  devourevery  livio^'  thing  within 
thefreoie.  Though  it  is  not  without 
•ome  oddity  and  atiifnesB,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Peter  by  Giorione  is 
so  eulemnly  rich  '  ' 
sbouldlike  to 


only  life,  but  thoueht.  You 
need  not  ask  who  waa  GevaaUus? 
You  see  more  than  you  can  he  told  ; 
for  a  while  you  forget  the  painter ; 
you  are  a  companion  with  the  great 
scholar  and  critic — and  finding  him 
too  deep  for  your  scrutiny,  you  turn 
to  the  painter,  and  wonder  with  de- 
light at  the  mechanism  and  skii), 
the  exquisite  colouring,  ail  so  per- 
co'lour,  that  we  feet  as  to  he  unseen  until  jour  miDd 
ilely.    be  filled  with  the  character  of  the 


Rubens  can  scarcelybe  pardoned,  on  man,  the    first    thing    the    painter 

the  acort!  of  good  painting  and  co-  thought  of.     We  rejoice  that  ao  ad- 

lour,  for  his  picture  of  the  Romana  mirable  a  specimen  of  Vandyck,  and 

and  .Sabines ;  it  has  his  worst  fault  of  portrait-painting,  has  been  aecur- 

in  ita  worst  degree.     Of  aome  an-  ed  to  the  country.    Letuanowtum 

dent     eccentricities     that     would  to  the  great  work  of  Sebastian  del 

scarcely  presume  to  be  pictures,  the  Piombo,  "  The  raising  of  Lazarus." 

lesa  B^d  the  better.  And  let  us  now  Tliis  was  painted  to  rival  Raphael'! 

leave  the  "  Nil  admirari"  strain :  and  Transfiguration,  and  may,  perhapa, 

we  are  truly  thankful  thai  there  la  as  it  has  been  asserted,  b«ai  inu\u 

not  only  what  to  admiie,  but  whxt  of  the  hand,  01  m\u&  of  '^V\i^\uw\Kn:- 

VOL,  XL.  Af,  CO,  t 
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g«1o;  though  wfl  llk«  not  to  auftKest,  TrauBfiguntlon,  SebMtiait  del  Piom- 

orbeconBciouaof,  copartDsrthlpa  in  bo  inaf  have   purpoaely  choren   a 

■rL    It  te  a  dtMppolDtiiiei)t,8ndtin-  subject  of  lo  sombre  a  hue,  and 

plying  too  great  effort  to  coDCAive  treated  it  wiUi  that  darli  and  ■olema 

the  creatWe  faculty  to  be  otherfrlie  awe,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  bate 

than  one  In  operation.    Let  Sebaa-  imitated  Rapbaei,  wlioae  picture  ia 

tfanhBTe  the  glory,  and  glory  enough  of  lii^ht  and  brightueBS.     It  la  not 

It  ia,  to  hBTelnisgined  and  executed  poaiible  to  turn  immediately  from 

'     auch  a  picture.    Tlie  mingled  earth-  this  "  Raising  of  Lazaruii"  with  any 

Ij  and    ghostly  cbaracier,    in    the  pleasure  to  lighter  tubjects.     But 

whole  and  every  part  of  the  figure  you  have  shut  your  eyes— have  been 

of  Ltsarue,  ImpreBtes  the  spectator  in  fisioo  or  in  dream,  not  quite  for- 

wlth  awe — he  Is  laataDtly  convlaced  getfulneas,    but    repose    has    been 

ofapreaeDt  miracle.    The  dead  is  stealing   over  your  senses, — arise, 

aU*e-~yet  retaining  a  sublimiiy  and  walk  a  while  round  the  rooms,  and 

wonder  conceived  in  another  eilst-  you    will    soon    stand  before    the 

ence.    It  is  no  weak,  faint,  gradual  Claudes  satisfied.     Claude,  perhaps, 

restoration  to  life,  but  the  buratlDg  never  painted  a  finer  picture  than 

the  hondsof  death  withln«tantener-  the  "Embarkatiun   of  St  Ursula." 

gy.  Deathlsnot.butitamjsteTy.aDd  Light  and  its  sweetest  and   must 

that  of  the  world  of  spirits,  is  still  pervading  glow  are  felt,  not  so  much 

CA-extsteot  with    flesh  and   blood,  on  the  canrass  as  coming  from  it. 

Deadi  is  annihilated,  but  the  shadow  The  composition  is  roost  elegant,  the 

of  the  valley  of  death  has  passed  grouping  of  the  Sgurea  just  what  it 

over  him,  and  its  ghastly  horror  at-  ought  to  be,  and  the  figures  them- 

tests  the  miracle.     When  you  can  self  ea  very  graceful.    There  is  great 

examine  beyond  the  figure  of  Lazar-  effect,  but  you  think  not,  so  much  all 

us,  for  you  are  at  first  wholly  ab-  is  grace,  of  the  labour  that  baa  pro- 

florhed  in  the  miracle,  yon  wondrrat  duced  it     You  are  sensible  that  yon 

the  attendants  who  dare  tn  touch  a  are  viewing  a  perfect  work  of  the 

being  so  living,  yet  so  unearthly —  greatest  master  the  world  ever  saw, 

but  that  wondrous  countenance  is  or  will  perhaps  see  in  that  walk  of 

hid  from  them — who   could  lay  a  art  so  peculiar  to  himself.     Asatfar- 

finger  on  that  cheek  f  no,  not  even  chitectural  and  marine  painter,  that 

on  the  picture,  without  shuddering,  is,  uniting  sea  and  arcbiteclure,  he 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  atands  more  alone  than  Raphael  or 

extensive  eroups  of  figures  in  the  Michael  Angeto  in  their  historical, 

background,  that  thej  distract  from  Who  has  even  dared  to  imitate  him  P 

the  miracle.  Wecannot  say  they  had  Look  at  Vernot's  seaports — youknow 

such  effect  upon  us — we  saw  them  at  once  be  had  not  painted  them  but 

not — nothing  Dut  Christ  and  Lazarus,  for  Claude — but  where  is  that  per- 

nntll  a  desire  to  see  the  recovered  feet  grace,  that  illuminated  and  illu- 

restored  to  the  world  of  friends  and  minating  elegance — that  poetical  r». 

relatives  and  buxy  life  entered  in-  diance,  that  takes  the  subject  u poo 

to  our  minds ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  very  utmost  verge  of  the  probs- 

did   we  see  a  world   prepared    for  ble  and  natural  ?     He  throws  back 

him,  a    substantial  world,  with  its  the  imagination  into  legendary  days, 

crowd, Its bulldings,andneBrer,deaT  clothes  fiction  or  Table  with  truth, 

friends  and  relatives  to  conduct  him  blending  the  past  in  event  with  that 

Into  it.     With  this  view,  the  feeling  which  will  ever  be  perpetual  in  na- 

of  the  picture  is  progressive ;   you  ture  ;  retaining  only  so  much  of  for* 

see  no  more  at  a   time  than  you  mality  as  may  belong  to  the  legend* 

ought,  and  yet  is  it  a  most  perfect  ary  age.      Whatever  the  event  be 

whole.    We  forget  that  it  is  a  work  he  represents,  you  stay  not  a  mo- 

of  art ;  and  to  speak  of  it  as  such,  It  ment  to  question  its   authenticity. 

appears  to  be  painted  with  great  vL  It  Is  stamped  for  ever.    If  It  be  his 

gour,  firmly,  without  visible  execu-  own  creation,  it  is  more  stroiw  and 

tlon,  and  the  colouring  is  so  appro-  more  palpable  than  history ;  if  it  be 

priate  throughout,  that  we  think  not  history,  It  is  convertible  to  what  he 

of  it  sepsrate  from  the  Intended  ef-  willed  by  bis  magic  pencil.    The  ela- 

/ect     If  It  be  true  that  this  grand  ven  thoucand  British  vii^n  martyrs 

pteture  was  ptthted  to  rlril  the  of  Cologne  have  indeed  for  i^ea 
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have  not  in  ihein  thut  viul  sap  that  ■  unlut  womiei fully.  The  mnsl  plsaa- 

beapeak*   them  Indlgeiioua.     Thej'  lug  m  a  landKape  in  the  Gallery  la 

bsTa   Dot  about  them    the    lltiag  hU  "Study  of  Treea  fiom  Nature," 

power  and  ipell,  eeniltlvenesa  aud  sa  It  la  termed, 
communicative  Hen  I  nlth  ell  about        If  not  Claude,  then  who  la  the 

them.    If  tbey  bend  or  wave,  it  la  firtt  landacape  painter  ?     Unquca- 

without  speech  or  hearing.    Speech  tiuwibly  Gaapar  PouHaln— a  maalcr 

or  hearto); !  Is  nut  that  an  abiurdity  P  of  whoae  pencil  the  National  Gallery 

Surely  nut;  If  you  think  them  not  hu  not  one  very  good  apeciinen, 

endowed  creaturea,  aubatancea  Into  nor  are  tfaoae  on  the  walla  in  very 

whicb,  aa  fablee  old  imagined,  hu>  good  condition.    It  is  Impossible  to 

tnanity  itaelf  might  be  convertible,  have  a  picture  by  his  hand  that  baa 

jrou  cannot   enjoy  landacape,  and  not  much  beauty.    But  hia  picturea 

will  never  make  a  true  landacape  are  often  much  injured,  whicb,  had 

painter.    Again,  Claude'i  grounds  we  time,  we  could  eaally  account 

are  not  varied ;  little  la  leK  to  the  for.    They  have  often  a  faded  sp- 

Imagination ;  there  Is  not  the  undu-  pearance,  from  being  rubbed  away 

lation  In  them  that  conceals  in  part.  In  parts;  and  look  dark,  from  the 

to  create   deaire  for  diacovery  of  lights,  more  particularly  the  middle 

beauty  and  repose  of  shade  and  wa-  llghta.faaving  been  removed.  Though 

ter,  and  music  uf  Ita  falls  In  the  dlpa  he  painted  with  a  full  pencil,  it  was 

of  knoUa,  uf  all  which  you  may  have  not  with  that  under-body  that  Claude 

indication    only.      Hit    landacapee  used;  he  showed  hia  ground  more, 

ahow  adil  a  remnant  of  the  pastry-  and  employed  It  to  be  a  part  of  bla 

cook;  there  are  atUl  the  atiffneia  pictures.    But  when  we  aee  a  plc- 

and  crowding  of  commonplace  ob-  ture  fresh  as  he  left  it,  the  power  of 

jectf,  which  may  have  been  the  re-  colour  and  tone  Is  quite  wonderful, 

quired  ornamenta  of  a  Twelfth-night  Then  hia  compositions  are  alwaya 

cake.    Their  repose  even  ia  always  perfect.    They,  too,  are  pastoral  to 

Imperfect.    His  foregrounda  are  not  the  very  poetry   of  painting,   the 

fit  to  throw  yourseirat  your  length  freedom  of  his  pencilling  truly  cor> 

on ;  they  are  mostly  couches,  barely  responding  with  the  freedom  of  ua- 

covered  clay;  and  you  would  not  be  ture.    Yet,  If  any  would  auppoae 

safe  a  moment  from   interrupdoQi  that  hii  picture!  are  mere  transcripts 

either  from  cattle,  of  beings  benton  of  mountain  scenery,  they  are  little 

the  world's  di^iyoccupations.  There  experienced  In  iketciilng  from  na- 

le  la  them  no  idea  of  the  right  um-  ture.    There  is  moat  consummate 

brageous  space  or  leisure  for  the  art  in  their  composition  i  none  ever 

"  dolce  far  niente,"  which  is  alone  knew  so  well  the  principles  of  com- 

the  true  pastoral.    He  was,  indeed,  position ;  they  were  so  iborougbly 

so  aware  of  his  deficiency  this  way,  inhismlDd.tbathecould  apply  there 

that  he  endeavours  to  avoid  all  ap-  with  undeviating  readiness.     The 

pearance  of  pastoral,  and  to  make  Gaaparsln  the  National  Gallery  el  ve 

his  scenes  classical ;  but  even  then  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  master.   The 

it  ia  not  through  the  poetry  of  the  two  that  are  hung  high,  we  respect, 

classical.    It  is  not  the  metamor-  The  Abraham's  Sacrifice  has  much 

phosis  —  not    dryads,    and    water-  beauty,  but  is  not  In  the  best  state, 

nymphs,  and  fauns,  and  satyrs,  by  TheLarlcilsaprettypictureenougfa, 

their  native   woods  and  fountains,  but  we  have  seen  better  of  the  same 

with  the  antique  air  of  nature  ere  subject ;  and  perhaps  the  best  is  iLe 

Uie  working  world  began.    Me  se-  little  picture  near  It,  with  the  figure 

lecta  the  precise,  the  formality  of  before  some  sheep  going  down  a 

history,  such  as  bis  "  Sinon  brought  road  by  tbe  wood-side, 
prisoner  to  Priam,"  which,  as  a  land>        Gaspar  painted  very  rapidly  j  bia 

Bcape,  afi'urds  us  not  the  slightest  works,therefore,areverynumeTOiis, 

pleasure;  or.  If  he  send  forth  a  com.  and  may  be  purcbaaed  for  but  k 

paoy  upon  a  merryniBking  for  dance  amall  part  of  the  sums  beatowed  up- 

and  music,  they  are  themaelvea  from  on  absolute  trash ;  we  have  ourselrea 

some  town,  and  care  little  for  the  seen  within  these  last  few  months 

scenery  they  are  Id,  end  look  not  at  half-a-dozen  that  might  have  been 

it— but  then  they  enjoy  the  atmo-  purchased  for  the  price  of  tbe  Gala*- 

Mpbei-e,  wd  tbMt  be  CVU14  mi  did  iMitough  qjaritet  caib  He  ia  dw  fitat 
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ignorance  that  tbey  do  go.  Thej 
are  national  treasurea,  for  which  too 
much  could  scarcely  be  given.  In- 
deed, when  we  consider  the  immense 
Talue,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of 
the  most  exquisite  works  df  art; 
their  necessary  scarcity,  and  the 
means  this  great  country  has  more 
than  all  others  of  obtaining  them,  we 
would  implore  Parliament,  and  the 
people  at  large,  to  majce  strenuous 
exertions  to  enrich  their  country, 
and  more  permanently  establish  its 
glory  and  its  intellectual,  and  con- 
sequently moral  improvement,  by 
the  greatest  works  that  may  demand 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  create 
a  more  perfect  taste  in  the  people. 
These  wondrous  works  (we  are 
speaking  now  only  of  the  old  mas- 
ters) are  the  productions  of  less  than 
a  century  and  a  half  in  time.  As  in 
every  art,  the  men  of  consummate 
genius  are  few,  and  the  lives  of  many 
of  them  short  The  works  are,  there- 
fore, limited  ;  diamonds  may  be  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  but  the  hands  of 
Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  Claude, 
PouBsin,  will  paint  no  more  pictures. 
Why  then  should  opportunities  of 
purchase  pass  by  unemployed  ?  We 
are  astonished,  indeed,  at  the  num« 
ber  of  pictures  we  see — but  be  sure, 
the  number  of  the  first-rate  are  not 
80  many.    If  some  of  the  painters 


lived  to  great  ages,  others  were  cut 
o£f  early,  and  some  of  the  betit. 
Raphael,  born  in  1483,  died  at  thirij- 
seven  years  of  age.  Annibal  Carracci, 
born  1560,  died  at  forty-nine.  Paolo 
Veronese,  born  1580,  at  fifty-eight. 
Georgione,bom  1 478,  at  thirty- three. 
Rembrandt,  bom  1  (>06,  at  sixty-  eight. 
Velasquez,  1594,  at  sixty-six.  Titian, 
indeed,  lived  and  painted  to  a  great 
age;  he  died  at  ninety-six.  It  is 
curious,  that  the  same  year,  IGOO, 
produced  the  greatest  landscape- 
painters,  Claude  and  Caspar  Pous- 
sin — the  latter  died  at  sixty.two-* 
the  former  at  eighty- two.  Fourteen 
years  after  was  born  Salvat^r  Rosa, 
16l4,  who  died  aged  fifty-nine.  We 
have  run  over  some  of  these  dates 
to  show  the  periods  within  which 
the  great  treasures  were  perfected ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  range  of 
lives  of  the  masters,  their  works  must 
be  much  less  numerous  than  from 
the  multiplicity  of  pictures,  every 
where  seen,  one  would  imagine. 
Every  country,  and  England,  as  a 
nation  less  so  than  most,  is  now 
most  desirous  of  collecting.  The 
desire  may  come  too  late,  and  a  time 
may  come,  and  we  believe  will  come, 
when  prices  that  are  now  thought 
high  will  be  considered  ridiculously 
low. 


ETHICS  OF  POLITICS. 


Wb  have  lately  been  reading  a  very 
clever  and  instructive  book  by  the 
author  of  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde," 
entitled  **  The  Statesman,"  without 
being  able  to  perceive  what  grounds 
it  can  have  furnished  for  the  impu- 
tation of  a  satirical  or  covert  mean- 
ing, which  we  had  previously  heard 
ascribed  to  It  Whether  that  its 
author,  being  alread  v  so  well  known, 
and  so  highly  ratecl,  in  his  poetical 
character,  could  not  be  credited  for 
writing  in  sober  seriousness  on  mat- 
ters of  a  plain  didactic  nature — or 
whether  that  the  indisputable  truths 
it  contains  are  of  a  class  so  obvious 
and  common  as  to  strike  every  rea- 
der with  the  impression  familiarized 
to  us  in  the  language  of  *Peach*em  * 


f* 


so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 
^Mek  eriea,  That  la  lereUed  at  me"— 


We  merely  advert  to  the  fact,  leaving 
it  to  be  explained  by  the  critics; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  book  itself, 
wide  as  is  the  field  for  useful  prac- 
tical discussions  which  its  pages  lay 
open  to  us,  we  mean  to  restrict  our 
comment  upon  it  to  the  contents  of 
a  single  chapter — that  having  for  its 
announced  purport  the  '*  Ethics  of 
Politics." 

On  this  most  important  and  deli- 
cate part  of  his  subject^  it  is  Indeed 
but  justice  to  the  author  to  say,  that 
he  **  excuses  himself  for  treating  at 
all,  where  he  must  necessarily  treat 
80  lightly,  on  the  great  doctrine  of 
political  morality,  because  there  is, 
among  the  writers  and  thinkers  of 
this  country,  such  an  effective  op- 
pugnancy  to  all  false  doctrine  on 
moral  themes,  that,  even  should  h% 
hate  faWeu  lulo  ^iror,  the  putting 
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forth  of  such  error  would  tend  to 
bring  truth  into  more  vital  activity." 
—"Yet,  this"  (lie  adds),  "  not  with- 
standing,  be  may  almost  say  be  hat 
written  thia  cbapter  with  a  tremblincr 
hand." 

So  modest  an  expression  of  doubt 
and  diffidence  is  more  tban  enough 
to  disarm  tbe  severity  of  criticism, 
even  could  it  be  fairly  said  that  the 
hentimonts  avowed  were  such  as 
justly  to  incur  reproach ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  the  worst  that  can 
be  ailHi^ed  is  perhaps  a  degree  of 
indistinctness  which  it  were  better 
not  to  have  permitted  to  appear  with 
refereuce  to  a  topic  on  which  the 
mind  of  a  statesman  should,  above 
all  others,  be  clear  and  explicit; 
while  it  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  a 
certain  laxity  of  principle  has  be- 
come too  widely  prevalent,  even 
among  the  most  scrupulous  and 
high-miuded  official  personages. 
Thus  we  are  given  to  UDdcrstand 
that  "  the  rules  of  political  mora- 
lity are  less  ascertained  and  agreed 
upon  than  any  other  branch  of  phi- 
losophy"— a  position  which  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  no  less  dangerous,  if 
it  could  be  maintained,  than  Btrictly 
untenable.  Again,  to  say  that  "  the 
first  principles  of  this  philosophy 
are  plain  and  definite — their  appli- 
cation otherwise" — is,  according  to 
our  conception,  an  opening  of  the 
do4ir  to  every  species  of  political 
profligacy,  while  it  is  no  less  false 
lo  represent  that  tbe  world  is  di- 
vided between  two  classes  of  rea- 
soners  on  the  subject  of  this  philo- 
sophy—the one  consisting  of  ihoee 
who  would  have  the  principles  of 
private  life  carried  whole  into  poli- 
tics—the other  of  those  who,  to 
judge  of  them  from  their  own  avow- 
ed doctrines  and  practices,  "  might 
have  been  worshippers  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Aero- Corinth,  which  was 
dedicated  to  violence  and  necesbity" 
— the 'former  set,  according  to  this 
commentator,  being  at  variance  with 
themselves  from  finding  their  prin- 
ciples impracticable,  white  the  lat- 
ter **  are  often  unable  to  find  a  foot- 
ing upon  any  principle  whatever." 

Now^  what  we  have  principally  to 
remarlc  upon  this  classification  is, 
that  it  wears  much  more  the  com- 
plexion of  point  and  epigram  than 
of  sober  reality.  To  take,  for  in- 
•taaee»  the  eardioMl  maxim  of  all 


morality— that  which  prohibits  "  ihe 
doing  of  evil  that  good  may  come 
of  it*' — who  would  venture  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  tliat  this  is  a  principle 
equally  applicable  in  public,  as  in 
privatt)  lift: — to  political  as  well  as 
to  individual  morality  ?  To  talk  of 
being  guided  by  *'  the  balance  of 
C0DKrquencfs"~to  say  that  nothing 
is  evil  but  as  it  shall  be  found  to  be 
so  upon  a  just  estimate  of  that  cri- 
terion— involves  too  gross  and  pal- 
pable an  absurdity  to  merit  the 
trouble  of  refutation. 

"  Evil^  upon  the  balance  of  con- 
sequences I "  And  who  is  to  bold 
the  balance  ? — who  bhall  be  invest- 
ed with  tbe  delicate  office  of  pro- 
nouncing which  scale  prcponde- 
lates?  Is  tills  the  boasted  moral 
sense  which  some  philosophers  have 
taken  su<'.h  paius  to  establish,  and 
the  denial  of  which  by  othern  is  juotly 
regarded  as  the  reproach  of  their 
writings,  and  a  fatal  blemieh  to  their 
reputation  ? 

There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  such 
discrepancy  between  the  moral  ob- 
ligations ot  public  and  private  men 
as  the  author  aeems  to  imagine;  and 
the  examples  by  which  he  has  cho- 
sen to  illustrate  his  doctrine  are  not 
at  all  in  point.  Thus,  when  he  says 
that  "  the  law  of  truth  stands  first  in 
the  code  of  private  morality,"  how 
does  he  take  upon  him  to  show  that 
it  is  not  equally  applicable  as  a 
rule  of  politics  ?  "  Suppose,"  says 
he,  ''  this  law  adopted  absolutely 
by  statesmen  actiug  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  this  age  as  members 
of  a  government — not  one  in  ten 
of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Car 
binet  can  win  the  sincere  assent 
of  every  member  of  that  cabinet. 
The  opinions  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
individuals  can  never  be  uniformly 
concurrent."  All  this  may  be  safely 
conceded.  But  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  does  it  tend  to  prove  that 
the  law  of  truth  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  politics  ?  *-  The  law  of  trutli 
would  require  the  dissentient  mem- 
bers not  to  express  assent.  Under 
this  law,  when  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  bids  those  who 
are  of  this  opinion  to  say  '  Ay,' 
and  those  who  are  of  the  contrary 
opinion  to  say  *  No,'  the  dissentient 
members  of  the  eabiuet  must  say 
*No'  ac4^ord\ng\^.''  ^ow,V\Oft\^»\^ 
of  Mr  Tay\oY>tXi\%\%  %;^  CAic^^^Vb  ^ 
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iton-tequil^ir  n  erer  was    penned.^  tbe  neceesitr  of  a    great   organic 

What  tbe  law,  not  bo  much  of  poll-  cbangeia  thecoDBtituttoD,under  the 

tlcal  truth,  as  uf  political  integritjr  name  of  Parliaraentarj  Reform.  On 

and  coDsintencf,  require*  of  a  pub-  that  moit  vital  poiat— unsettled  and 

lie  man,  la  that  he  should  adhere  far  from  uniform  as  the  current  of 

to  that  party  in  politica  whose  prin-  opinion  had  been,  up  to  that  very 

clples    he  in  the    mala  most  ap-  moment,  among  the  great  leaders  of 

troves.  Particular  measures  are  lo  the  party — it  maybe  safely  ftssumed 
e  judged  by  him,  not  so  much  in  that  the  current  had  set  the  other 
themselves,  and  upon  their  own  ee-  way;  and  both  writings  and  speeches 
paratemerits,  as  In  respect  that  they  may  be  referred  to  in  quite  suffi- 
are  parts  of  a  general  system  ;  and  dent  abundance  to  establish  the 
it  rarely  happens  that  they  are  of  fact,  that  Reform  In  Parliament — at 
that  marked  and  decided  character  least  to  any  great  extent,  or  upon 
for  moral  good  or  evil,  as  that  a  man  any  broad  or  comprehensive  prin- 
may  not  conscientiously  defend  and  ciple — had  not  yefr  become  the  test 
support  them,  as  parts  of  that  sys-  or  Shibboleth  ot  the  party.  To  this 
tem  which  he  has  adopted,  even  fact,  indeed,  thelhen  recent  histori- 
though  he  may  have  differed  from  cal  works  of  Us  present  leader  in 
the  majority  of  his  associates  in  the  the  House  of  Commons  bear  ample 
Cabinet  when  they  were  first  pro-  testimony ;  and,  accordingly,  long 
poaed  and  canvassed.  How,  Ineo,  will  they  be  remembered  and  cited 
hU  saying  "  Ay,"  when  the  Speaker  to  his  confusion,  whenever  be  is 
calls  on  him  for  his  opinion  whether  visited,  for  his  sins,  with  the  un- 
it is  best  that  such  a  particular  mea-  happy  propensity  to  insist  on  the 
sure  should  pass,  or  that  the  Cabinet  immutable  character  of  the  doctrines 
of  which  be  is  a  member  should  be  he  now  Is  obliged  to  advocate, 
dissolved  for  went  of  unanimity,  Now,  such  being  the  actual  state 
can  fairly  be  construed  either  a  of  the  case  as  to  the  recent  adoption 
breach  of  truth  or  a  breach  of  the  of  the  present  political  creed  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Cbrisiian  party,  lot  us  merely  suppose  that,  in 
mnrslity  above  quoted,  passes,  we  their  first  breathless  haste  after  be- 
Gonfcse,  our  comprehension  to  die-  coming  Invested  with  it,  they  had 
cover — and,  so  far  (at  least)  there  is  unanimously  agreed,  not  only  in  the 
BO  difference — at  least  weare unable  duty  of  enforcing  it  in  the  ordinary 
to  discern  any — between  the  private  sense,  as  a  measure  of  eovemment, 
obligation  and  the  public.  but  of  bearing  down  all  resistance 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  by  having  recourse  to  such  means 
easy  enough  to  find  abundance  of  as  the  Aero  ■Corinth!  an  mode  of 
coees  In  supportoftbe  contrary  doc-  worship  alone  can  sanction  the  use 
trine,  namely,  that  there  Is  no  such  of — by  awakening  and  embodying 
distinction  between  private  and  pub-  agitaUon,  tumult,  and  eventual  maa- 
lic  morality  as  that  which  this  writer  sacre,  In  the  name  and  under  the 
supposes.  Let  us  draw  our  ei-  banners  of  the  royal  authority.  We 
amples  from  the  atate  of  affairs  are  putting  merely  a  hypothetical 
actually  existing,  as  that  by  which  queation ;  but,  supposing  such  to 
our  position  may  be  most  familiarly  have  been  the  course  of  proceed* 
■nd  at  the  same  time  most  uaefully  Ing  had  recourse  to  by  ant/  clasn 
illustrated.  of  statesmen,  should  we  hesitate  to 
About  six  years  ago,  that  lai^e  call  it  an  infrioeement  of  the  first 
and  Influential  party  In  the  state  and  greatest  of  religious  ohligatlomt 
which  still  rejoices  in  the  denoml-  —"a  doing  of  evil  that  good  may 
nation  of  "  Whig,"  though  now  eon-  comP,"  and  fully  as  reprehensible 
■Iderebly  reduced  in  numbers  and  and  as  aRbminable  in  the  case  of  a 
Importance,  and  possessing  the  title  body  of  statesmen  ae  of  on  indivi> 
(oa  by  lineal  Inheritance),  though  dual  moral  agent  P 
without  n  single  remaining  feature  Again,  it  would  be  quite  prepos- 
of  original  Whiggitm,  suddenly  ar-  terous,  and  indeed  most  uncbarl- 
rived  at  a  wonderful  unanimity  of  table,  to  call  In  question  the  sincerity 
persuasion  on  «  subject  respecting  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  present  ml- 
wA/cA  t^ej  bad  nrevinuslyboen  very  nlsters  a*  to  the  professions,  in 
auci  divided  la  oplaloo—nunelf,  which  they  ore  all  umuiimous,  of 
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of  aocletf,  andj  if  lUCceBeful,  muit  ceive  or  iniBlead  by  ibe  <1eDl)il  of  a 

inevitable  prove  fetal  to  the  United  fact  which  lu  plainly  prorea  itself 

KloKilum."  bjr  the  meru  production  ofihedocu- 

WehaTecll«dthe>er«marlcablepaa-  ment.     Goniidering  it  as  a  wilful 

Mges  in  the  ■peechpreclielyas  they  and  deiiberatafalHehood,  its  Inutility 

were  delirared,  because  there  ia  no  would  be  eo  obviou*  and  palpable 

poatlbiliij  of  mittaking  either  th«ir  aa  at  once  to  remove  from  the  ut- 

general  dHTt  and   purport,  or  the  lerergf  It  the  impuutioaof  any  xueb 

name  of  the  iDdlvidual  at  whon)  they  deii|i|;n.    It,  therefore,  would  necea- 

were    more    particularly   IfTnllpd;  aaiily  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 

and  accordingly  we  find  Mr  O'Cou-  aportive  sally  of  the  imagination,  or 

nell,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  at  most  as  a  casual  flourieh  of  the 

the  address  which  followed,  resent-  weapons  of  logical  skill  and  dexte* 

ing  it  in  a  speech,  full  of  rage  and  rity.     In  private  society,  It  will,  we 

defiance,  upon  a  motion  to  expunge  think,  be  admitted,  that  such  a  loose 

*  those  very  clauses.  In  further  con-  and  random  mode  of  dealing  with 
firmatioD  of  the  true  drift  of  the  do-  the  sacredness  ot  truth  would  he  re. 
cament  In  question,  if  Indeed  It  re-  garded  as  (to  use  the  mildest  term) 
quired  any,  we  need  only  draw  the  highly  reprehensible.  The  question 
recollection  of  the  reader  to  the  Is,  whether  it  would  be  held  entitled 
gross  and  unmitigated  abuse  which  to  any  wider  degree  of  toleration  in 
that  gentleman  continued  to  heap  a  publii;  assembly,  when  resorted  to 
upon  Ministers,  In  bis  varions  ad-  by  a  statesman  for  political  pur- 
dresses,  both  spoken  and  written,  poses  ?  And  it  is  a  quesUon  which 
from   that   time   until,   after  Lord  really  answers  itself,  if  the  party 

'  Grey's  retirement,  they  became  con-  propounding  it  will  only  give  him- 
rerted  from  the  spirit  of  denuncia'  self  the  trouble  to  call  to  mind  that 
tloQ  to  that  of  mutual  support  and  truth  is  always  appealed  to  as  the 
alliance.  But  the  facts  are  matter  standard  uf  political,  no  lesa  than  of 
of  hi»torj;  and  no  man  Inhissenses  private  assertion,  and  that  the  bare 
would  dream  of  calling  either  those  imputation  uf  a  deviation  from  It  is 
facts,  ur  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  even  more  sure  to  be  resented,  and, 
from  them,  Into  question,  any  more  if  persisted  in,  of  being  brought  to 
than  of  casting  doubt  or  suspicion  the  test  of  mortal  conflict,  in  the  one 
on  the  most  generally  known  and  case  than  in  the  other,  in  exact  pro- 
nniveraally  accredited  of  all  hlstori-  portion  to  its  greater  publicity.  In 
cal  testimonies.  other  words,  the  question  answer* 
Now  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  Itself  by  merely  putting  another: — 
nobleman— one  of  the  most  illus-  Did  the  questioner  ever  bear  of  a 
trious  in  name,  and  of  the  most  de-  party  accused  of  falsehood  in  a 
aervedly  popular  in  respect  of  hU  tpeech  uttered  In  Parliament  de- 
talents  and  cbsracter  among  those  fending  blnself  by  the  plea  of  pri- 
very  Ministers  by  whom  tfae  speech  vllege — or  of  such  a  plea  being  ad- 
was  framed,  and  having,  moreover,  mltted  ? 

no  mean  share  of  the  credit  at-  One  of  the  most  approved  arte  of 
tached  to  the  composition  of  It— and  eMiesman  craft,  and  wbii-h  appears 
let  us  imagine  him,  at  the  end  of  to  fall  in  very  commodloualy  with  ' 
two  or  three  sessions,  so  far  confid-  the  general  plan  of  Hr  Taylor's 
Ing  in  the  forgetfulness  of  his  audi-  *'  ethical"  chapter,  is  that  of  repel- 
tors  aa  to  assure  thero,  with  refer-  ling  a  charge  by  first  wilfully  mlsre- 
ence  to  this  very  same  document,  presenting  the  true  nature  and  scope 
that,  "  with  regard  to  the  speech  of  it.  Tbu*  the  Hinislerial  paper  of 
dictated  by  RarV Grey's  Adminlstra-  thedaylstriumphaQtattheuposurt; 
tlon,  there  Is  not  tbe  shadow  of  by  Lord  John  Russell  of  Lord  Stan- 
foundation  for  staling  that  the  Indi-  ley'a  Imputed  falsehood,  "  in  chai^- 
vldual  in  question  (Mr  O'Connell)  Ing  Ministers  with  the  adoption  of 
had  been  dtreetlg  or  inilireclhi  alluded  the  apprnprlalion  principle  under 
to  therein,"— It  Is  quite  evident  that,  tbe  dicealluD  of  Mr  O'Connell,"  and 
suppoflin^  such  a  declsraiion  to  be  of  his  mAchlcw  Impudence  in  re- 
made In  Piirlian^ent  nt  ihn  present  currini;  >i  i^i'rmiil  tinii^  to  the  same 
fbf,  bjr  uay  onn  n'ho  had  been  a  stalemi-nl,urtfrbaviiigb<-cn,nm»iith 
mmmber  of  that  Cabinet,    h  could  ago,  lemludvd  by  Mr  Spring  Hice, 

aotbema^e  with  aa  latent  to  de-  of  lu  w«n\iri  Xiaxby— &«fW<.'Wi»% 
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(a  fact  of  history  as  undeniable  as  progroFs  of  **  Tlio  CuHisii/u;"  lu*?, 
the  Conquest)  that  the  clause  in  perliap**,  also  eorae  remarks  on  Mr 
question— or  rather  the  principle  or  O'ConneirH  Hecond  letter  to  the 
the  clause— having  been  suspended,  Euglish  people.  But  the  former 
and  virtually  abandoned,  by  Earl  much  threatened,  and  hy  some,  per- 
Grey'sCabinet  (it  may  be,  contrary  haps,  dreaded,  event  has  already 
to  the  judgment  of  that  section  of  passed  away  lil<e  a  t&le  that  is  told, 
the  Cabinet  to  vrhich  Lord  John  and  left  no  impression  behind  it,  un- 
Russell  belonged),  was  subsequent-  less  that  of  the  utter  insignificancy 
ly  readopted  after  the  secession  of  of  those  who  so  lately  predicted  it 
those  members  who  were  most  op«  as  the  dissolution  of  the  entire  frame- 
posed  to  it,  and  as  the  sequel  to  a  work  of  society.  And  as  to  the 
train  of  events,  some  of  which  still  second— <//e  Litter  ]—>''  Verbosa  et 
remain  enveloped  in  all  the.  darkness  grandis  Epistola" — it  has  been  re- 
of  a  BUte  mystery.  It  was  this  re-  cently  po  exposed  and  torn  to  pieces 
storation,or  second  adoption,  of  the  by  a  Parliamentary  leader,  whose 
obnoxious  principle  to  which  it  is  very  name  it  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
palpable  that  Lord  Stanley  alluded,  justice  to  insert  in  the  same  page 
with  the  charge  of  its  having  been  that  is  soiled  with  that  of  the  writer, 
done  under  the  dictation  of  the  in-  as  to  render  any  further  exposure  no 
dividual  in  question, — a  charge  to  less  unnecessary  than  it  would  bc^ 
which  it  is  equally  palpable  that  irksome.  To  treat  any  of  the  ten,  or 
Lord  John  Russeirs  **  triumphant**  a  hundred-times  repeated,  assertions 
negative  affords  no  answer  whatever,  which  it  contains,  as  arguments  to 
as  all  the  world  knows  that  this  was  be  refuted,  would  be,  in  some  mea- 
long  after  the  time  that  Lord  Stanley  sure,  to  degrade  one's  self  to  the 
and  his  colleagues  had  quitted  the  same  level.  To  say  that  "  Justice  to 
Cabinet.  The  stigma  of  impudence  Ireland  "  means,  in  the  phraseology 
must  therefore  rest  on  other  shoul-  of  Mr  (VConnell,  the  complete  and 
ders  than  those  of  Lord  Stanley.  entire  surrender  of  the  government 

We  repeat,  that  all  these  several  of  that  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
cases  which  we  have  now  put  are,  Roman  Catholics — that  it  implies  the 
like  those  put  by  Mr  Taylor,  to  be  extinction  of  tithes  in  any  and  in 
treated  as  merely  hypothetical ;  but  every  shape — the  introduction  of  the 
they  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  voluntary  system  into  the  Church, 
no  line,  such  as  he  has  imagined,  and  utter  subversion  and  demoliton 
can,  with  any  safety,  be  drawn  be-  of  the  Protestant  Establishment — is 
tween  the  obligations  of  public  and  but  to  repeat  what  is  now  not  only 
private  morality,  and  that  his  own  left  to  be  inferred,  but  distinctly 
instances  are  far  from  establishing  avowed,  as  the  principle  placed  in 
any  such  distinction,  since  they  opposition  to  that  which  he  denomi- 
amount  merely  to  this,  that  the  ex«  nates  ''  the  gigantic,  multitudinous 
pediency  of  any  public  measure  de-  injustice — the  gross,  glaring,  mon- 
pends  on  a  variety  of  considerations  strous  injustice — more  insufferable 
— political  as  well  as  moral, — and  because  sustained  by  cant  and  hypo- 
that  it  must  be  disposed  of  according  crisy  in  the  name  of  religion" — of 
to  the  best  judgment  that  can  be  the  Protestant  government. 
formed  upon  the  balance  of  conse-  The  childish  historical  falsehood 
quences.  But  this  is  a  doctrine  which  represents  that  tithes  were 
which,  so  far  from  operating  as  any  instituted  by  Catholics,  for  the  pur- 
Impeachment  of  moral  integrity,  is  poses  of  Cathoiic  worship^(roean- 
absolutely  Indispensable  to  us  as  ing,  of  course,  by  the  term  Catholic, 
members  of  sodety ;  so  that  for  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  Popish — for  else 
statesman,  or  for  any  private  indivi-  it  means  nothinsr) — may  now  safely 
dual,  to  withhold  bis  assent  from  be  left  to  any  well-educated  children 
erery  measure  that  is  propounded  to  grapple  with ;  and  the  sophistry 
until  all  objections  are  obviated,  and  which  pretends  to  assimilate  the  case 
all  Imperfections  removed,  would  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  that  of  the 
be  no  less  than  to  stop  flie  progress  Scotch  Presbyterians,  may  be  resign- 
of  human  affairs  altogether.  ed,  with  equal  security^t'vii  d\^\.^<L\\\ycL 

h   was   our   intention  to  have  to  the  shrewd  %eii%e  hh^  n\t\mvim%\cl« 

offered  Bowe  obserratloos  on  the  dignatlon  of  tYio««vt\\^>m\\.\%^^>^^V 
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to  diahoDOur  by  the  absurd  comparU 
flOD.  Let  the  Irish  Romaa  Catbolica 
BbandoD  the  monstrouB  corruptloiu 
of  auricular  confesilon  and  clerical 
cellbac; — let  tbepi  give  such  teau  as 
tmj  be  fully  and  implicitly  relied  on, 
of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  god- 
formit;  tu  the  requiBltioua  of  civil 
guTeroinent — IriUiemabuir  that  not 
onlj  the  niiriKTical  Diajorlty  (bow- 
erer  largi;)  of  a  generaJlj  ignoraat, 
bigotled,  and  eualaved  camiDUidty — 
(eDslaved,  not  to  their  legitimate  ru< 
leiB,  but  to  a  self-Beparated,  and  lelf- 
pToclaimedirresponsibleprieHtbond) 
— but  the  actual  mHJorlt;  of  the  wise, 
and  vlrcuoua,  and  Intelligent  poriiou 
of  citizenB,  and  of  those  having  the 
largeet  stalie  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  by  rPBSon  of  the  amount  of 
ihi-ir  property— are  with  them— and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  may  Ireland 
be  put  in  comparigon  with  Scotland, 
in  respect  of  what  are  called  the  de- 
mands of  justice;  and  an  argument 
he  maintained  that,  in  spite  of  the 
lef^Ulatlve  union  between  the  coun- 
triee,  ber  insular  and  distinct  posi- 
tion inveata  her  with  a  claim  tu  a 
different  syalem  of  Church  Govern- 
ment tbsn  tbat  which  la  required 
and  cheerfully  submlited  to  by  the 
larger  and  better  part  of  the  empire. 
What,  therefore,  we  object  to  in  Mr 
Taylor's  etbicHl  philosophy,  is  that 
it  tends,  DO  doubt  undesignedly,  to 
lower  the  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence in  its  application  to  that  high- 
est branch  of  mere  human  philoso- 
phy, the  science  of  polltica ;  and  we 
fear  that  this  tendency  baa  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  tlie  lax  notiuna 
of  modern  Rtatesinen  In  matters  of 
con^rlpDce.  Hence  falsehood  hu 
engendered  falsehood  in  alarmingly 
r&pid  priigressioQ  g  and  popular  de- 
lusion has  been  kept  up  and  foment- 
ed on  all  aubjecta  connected  with 
the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Enta- 
bliabments  of  the  country,  by  the 
mnsc  unfounded  statements — state- 
ments an  often  repeated,  and  repeat- 
ed In  defiance  of  continual  refuta- 
tion, as  to  have  obtained  «  sort  of 
credence  even  in  the  minds  of  the 
retailers,  if  not  of  the  original  fabri- 
cators- The  dimioisbiog  msjorltlea 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
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yet  more  rapid  increase  of  the  Cou- 
aervative  spirit  manifeating  itaelf  at 
county  eiectiona,  afford  aome  en- 
couragement to  hope  that  the  empire 
of  delusion  baa  found  ita  limit,  and 
that  a  purer  and  healthier  tone  of 
feeling  is  begitining  to  supersede  the 
falne  impressions  that  have  so  long 
prevailed.  The  lower  orders  of  eocio- 
ty  already  are  able  to  perceive  that, 
with  respect  to  the  alleged  abuses, 
and  vast  superfluous  wealth  of  the 
church,  "  wben,"  to  use  the  empha- 
tic words  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
"  the  people  pillage  the  altar,  they 
waste  their  own  children's  inheri- 
tance, they  rob  tfaemselves,  they  de- 
■troy  the  most  impartially  democra- 
tic element  whicb  any  theory  ot 
gorernment  can  afford.'  * 

Now,  therefore,  is  the  time — when 
the  moHt  strenuous  efforts  of  all  who 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  prenervlDf 
the  constitution  in  Cburch  and  State, 
by  which  England  has  been  so  long 
prosperously  and  triumphantly  ad- 
ministered, ought  to  he  directed  tn 
the  ta"k  of  rousing  the  gu^irdiaoH  of 
the  realm — those  whD,tvlietber  in  or 
out  nf  oHice,  have  the  chief  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs — from  that 
condition  of  moral  apatby  and  luhe- 
warmuesa,  which  has  been  the  sure 
fore-runniT,  in  all  nations,  of  a  Stati< 
of  political  degradation  and  thral- 
dom. The  spirit  of  the  eclectic  phi- 
loaopby,  which,  shortly  after  Chris- 
tianity became  firat  invented  with  the 
character  of  a  state  religion,  taught 
the  difference  of  creeds  to  be  eonti- 
dered  as  a  matter  of  inferior  import- 
ance, and  under  whose  guidance 
"the  raoat  light-minded  and  frivo- 
louK  of  mankind  allowed  themselves 
to  abuse  the  solemn  subject  in  con- 
troversy Into  matter  for  fasbionabbi 
conversation  .  or  trifling  amusc- 
ment,"-)-  ii>,  perhapa,  no  Teaa  a  cha- 
racteristic of  modem  atate^men  than 
It  was  of  the  corrupt  courtiera  of  the 
Bona  of  Conatantine.  But  the  Eng- 
li$h  Church  is,  aa  yet,  untainted  with 
the  suspicion  of  such  effi-mlnate  he- 
resy. It  (at  least)  has  hitherto  taken 
no  deep  root  in  her  well- cultivated 
Boil ;  and  we  can  still  look  to  ber 
sacred  lamp  aa  posaeaaed  of  aufficlent 
potency  to  disperse  the  noxioua  va- 


*  Set  Introduetloti  (D  thu  Ilnl.  Cur.  Wtf^h  [lubliahrd  aiidn-  lh<>  ilircrltnni  af  the 
Ifteorii  C'moml-lon,  p.  xiiii. 
f  JV.  ivaiai.;  Uittarfbfih*  Allan*  ot  tha  Fourth  Ccnlnvv,  v  ^*\^ 
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ktenoe — ^what  other  alternative  is 
left  for  them  ?  The  answer  is  ob- 
tIous.  We  Mek  not  for  it~it  is 
forced  upon  us ;  and  this,  as  I  before 
intimated,  not  from  any  other  cause 
but  the  accident  of  their  peculiar 
situation — an  accident,  however,  be 
It  remembered  (and  this  is  the  moral 
of  the  tale),  which  might  and  would 
have  been  avoided  by  any  statesmen 
who  had  taken  for  their  guidance 
a  higher  and  better  principle  than 
appears  to  have  entered  into  the 
contemplation  of  Mr  Taylor.  So 
true  is  the  maxim  of  the  satirist — 
substituting  only  that  higher  and 
better  principle  in  the  place  of  hu- 
man wisdom — 

'*  Nallum  Dumen  babes,  si  sit  prudentia, 

sed  te 
Kos  facimas,  Furtune,  deam  coeloque  lo- 

camus." 

Our  ink  was  scarcely  dry,  when 
a  singularly  striking  illustration  of 
the  doctrine  adverted  to  occurred 
in  the  report  of  a  speech  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  con- 
taining the  expression  of  a  devout 
with,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  that 
a  third  attempt  at  assassinating  the 
present  French  ruler — two  having 
already  failed — might  prove  suc- 
cessful. The  sentiment  thus  ex- 
pressed was,  it  appears,  rapturously 
received  and  applauded  by  the  as- 
sembled company — the  chairman 
only  (whose  name  it  is  unnecessary 


to  mention)  having  thought  it  pru- 
dent or  decorous  to  interpose  by  a 
call  to  order.  A  ministerial  paper, 
in  adverting  to  the  circumstance  two 
evenings  afterwards,  assuming  an 
equal  degree  of  propriety,  professes 
its  astonisliTiient  and  dinijmt  at  the 
occurrence,  at  the  sAme  time  tak- 
ing occasion  to  applaud  the  pious 
magnanimity  which  dictated  the  re« 
proof,  and  finding  it  discreet  to  for- 
get entirely  that  it  was  the  inflam- 
matory and  incendiary  language  em- 
ployed by  the  honourable  chairman 
himself,  in  his  opening  address  to 
the  meeting,  which  eiigeiidcrcd  the 
excitement  of  the  poor  operative  se- 
conder, and  on  whose  head,  in  all 
justice,  this  tempest  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation ought  accordingly  to  have 
burst,  and  would  have  done  so,  but 
that  he  commands  forty  votes,  and 
sways  the  doctrines  of  the  British 
Ministry.  Should  Louis-Philippe, 
imitating  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
in  the  comparatively  contemptible 
ca8e  of  Petrier,  demand  a  prosecu- 
tion of  this  illustrious  firebrand,  it 
would  cause  no  doubt  some  slight 
embarrassment.  But  do  not  the  in- 
terests of  civilized  society,  and  of 
humanity,  require  that  his  Majesty's 
Attorney- General  should,  of  his  own 
suggestion,  accuse  the  instigator  of 
such  an  atrocity,  without  waiting  to 
have  it  detnonded  of  him  *'  Quous- 
que  tandem?" 
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Op  all  the  fine  arte,  architecture 
ii  the  one  which  appears  most  likely 
to  attain  great  and  deserved  emi- 
nence in  these  regions.  We  have 
no  need  of  imagination  to  figure  to 
ourselves  what  in  time  to  come  this 
noble  art  may  become  in  this  n(»rth- 
em  clime.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
which  in  stately  magnificence,  or 
ruined  splendour,  overspread  the 
land,  to  be  satisfied  that  greatness  is 
here  within  the  reach  of  our  people ; 
that  it  is  suited  to  their  taste,  their 
habits,  and  their  disposition;  and 
that  neither  its  cloudy  sky,  nor  fri- 
gid atmosphere,  hav^.4)een  able  to 
chill  the  flights  of  gredt  and  original 


genius  in  this  department.  In  the 
other  fine  arts  we  appear  to  be 
struggling  against  the  stream.  Paint- 
ine;  languidly  contends  with  the  vis 
incriioi  in  its  professors,  arising  from 
the  experienced  inability  of  pur- 
chasers, generally  speaking,  to  dis- 
tinguish a  good  work  from  an  indif- 
ferent one.  Sculpture,  notwith- 
standing the  wealth  which  has  been 
lavished,  and  the  talent  which  has 
been  turned  to  that  direction,  has 
never  yet  attained  to  an  equality 
with  the  great  works  of  Grecian  or 
Italian  art;  but  architecture,  in 
some  departments, 'is  unrivalled  in 
the  British  isles.  An  Eoglishmaw 
feels  mon\&cd  a»  Vke\<&u4^  ^l^\^\%\x- 
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er  of  taste  tbrougli  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  conceit  and  absurdity  which 
characterises  the  monuments  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  looks  in 
Tain  for  a  gallery  of  British  artists 
to  satisfy  an  eye  accustomed  to  the 
worlcs  uf  Claude  or  Carracci;  but 
he  points  with  exultation  to  the  pin- 
nacles of  Lincoln,  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's,  and  prophesies,  that  when  in 
the  revolutions  of  ages  all  the  other 
structures  of  these  times  shall  have 
been  swept  away, — when  the  deso- 
lation of  Nineveh  shall  be  renewed 
on  the  site  of  Paris,  and  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  mounds  alone  indi- 
cate the  mighty  expanse  of  London, 
—even  then  Waterloo  bridge  will 
still  span  with  undecaying  solidity 
tlie  floods  of  the  Thames ;  and  the 
solitary  savage  will  pause  as  he  be- 
holds through  the  openings  of  the 
forest  the  stately  towers  of  York 
Cathedral. 

As  architecture  is  the  only  one  of 
the  fine  arts  which  seems  congenial 
to  the  taste  of  our  people,  and  in 
which  the  revolution  of  ages  has 
produced  works  worthy  of  immortal 
endurance,  the  future  cultivation 
of  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  high- 
est interest  and  importance.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  final  reputation  of 
every  nation  depends  as  much,  per- 
haps more,  on  the  structures  which 
they  have  reared  as  on  the  writings 
they  have  produced,  or  the  con- 
quests they  have  gained.  If  we  ex- 
amine with  attention  the  nations 
which  are  sanctified  in  our  recollec- 
tions by  a  halo  of  imperishable 
lustre,  we  shall  find  that  nothing 
has  impressed  our  imaginations  so 
strongly  as  the  great  and  durable 
edifices  which  they  have  construct- 
ed, and  which  still  rear  their  hoary 
heads  through  the  obscurity  of  time, 
as  if  to  emulate  the  eternity  of  na- 
ture, and  defy  the  tendency  to  de- 
cay, which  she  has  in  general  im- 
pressed on  all  the  works  of  man. 
vVe  read  in  the  Bible,  and  are  fami- 
liar from  our  childhood  with  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians ;  but 
even  the  veneration  inspired  by  that 
holy  record  is  increased  when  we 
behold  the  mighty  structures  they 
have  reared  still  standing  on  the 
plain  of  Shinar — when,  from  the 
summit  of  the  green  mounds  on  the 
Tigris  we  trace  the  vast  circumfe- 
reace  of  the  walU  of  Nineveh,  and 


in  the  gigantic  pile  of  the  Birs-Nim* 
rod,  with  its  summit  scathed  by  fire, 
and  torrents  furrowing  its  sides,  we 
behold  the  imperishable  remains  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  Egypt  is  re- 
garded by  all  nations  as  the  common 
mother  of  knowledge  and  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  great  as  the  blessings  have 
been  which  she  communicated  to 
man,  they  would  have  been  forgot- 
ten in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  become  as 
obscure  as  those  of  the  Quorra  or 
the  Congo,  did  not  the  stately  re- 
mains of  Luxor  yet  exist  in  unde- 
caying  beauty  amidst  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  and  the  pyramids  still 
stand  ''  erect  and  unshaken  above 
the  floods  of  the  Nile."  Exquisite 
as  are  the  poems,  admirable  the 
historians,  profound  the  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  Greece,  it  is  not 
from  them  alone  that  the  indelible 
charm  of  Athens  is  derived.  The 
grace  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Pillars 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  impress  our 
imaginations  as  strongly  as  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  or  the  pa- 
thos of  Euripides;  and  when  the 
travelled  scholar  goes  back  in  ima- 
gination to  the  classic  shores,  which 
be  has  visited,  he  thinks  less  of  the 
land  of  Miltiades  or  Plato  than  of 
the  white  pillars  of  Minerva  Suni- 
um  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  or 
the  golden  light  of  evening  shedding 
its  lovely  tints  on  the  pillars  of  the 
Acropolis.  Rome,  itself  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  whose  dominion 
extended  from  the  wall  of  Antoni- 
nus to  the  foot  of  Mont  Atlas,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  owes  much  of  the 
ma^ic  of  its  name  to  the  noble  re- 
mams  of  its  architectural  splendour ; 
and  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  under 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Titus,  ceases  to 
wonder  at  the  saying  of  the  pil- 
grims,-y"  While  the  Colosseum 
stands,  Rome  shall  stand;  while 
Rome  stands,  the  world  shall 
stand." 

It  is  the  same  with  modern  times. 
Ask  the  American  traveller  what  it 
is  which  impressed  him  most  with 
the  land  of  his  fathers  when  he  first 
approached  it  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  he  will  answer  that  it  is 
neither  its  harbours  nor  its  scenery, 
its  rivers  nor  its  mountains,  its 
lakes  nor  its  cataracts,  which  pro- 
duced an  indelible  impression  on 
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bis  miad.    All  these  his  own  trans-  decoration,  and  storied  aBBociation. 

atbntic  wilds  could  equal  or  excel.  Durham  will  rise  up  to  his  recollec- 

It  is  its   cathedrals  and   monastic  tion  with  its  gorgeous  towers  in  the 

remains  which  captivated  his  ima-  middle  disunce,  the  ancient  pile  of 

gioation;   it  is   their  stately  piles,  the    bishop's    palace    in  the  fore- 

risine  amidst  the  green  meadows,  ground,  and  hanging  woods  in  the 

or  shady  woods^  with  which  they  bacltground;    or  Gloucester,    with 

are  surrounded,  which  gave  a  pecu*  the  light  and  fairy  open  worlc  of  its 

liar  and  undefined  charm  to  English  minarets  projected  in  the  glow  of 

scenery,  and  carried  him  back  in  an   evening    sky.     London    itself, 

imagination  to  the  Edwards  and  the  with  all  its  greatness,  its  riches,  and 

Henrys,  and  the  Catholic  times  and  its  recollections,  >ields  to  the  magic 

the  age  of  chivalry,  and  gave  to  ina-  of  architectural  magniticence ;   and 

nimate  stone  all  the  charm  of  histo-  when  the  mind  reverts  to  it  at  a  dis- 

rical  lore.    Let  any  one  who  has  tance,  and  when  not  distracted  by 

visited  all  that  is  beautiful  and  inte-  particular   objects  v  of   pursuit,    it 

resting  which  it  contains,  whether  thinks  neither  of  its  theatres  nor  its 

in    urban    magnificence    or   rural  opera,  its  parks  nor  its  squares,  its 

beauty,  consider  what  objects  are  fashions  nor  its  genius, — but  of  the 

engraven   on    his    memory  in  the  grey  and  massy  piles   which   sur- 

brightest  colours,  and  have  taken  mount  or  bestride  the  Thames— of 

their  place  in  secret  cells,  never  to  its   granite    bridges  and    forest  of 

be  disturbed    while    life    endures,  spires — of  Westminster  Abbey  clo- 

He  will  find  it  4s  her  castles  and  sing  the  scene  atone  extremity,  and 

her  cathedrals — her  abbeys  and  mo-  the  vast  dome  of  St  Paul's,  towering 

nasteries.    He  will  think  of  Foun-  above  clouds  and  smoke  like  a  giant 

tains  Abbey,  raising  its  light  and  airy  at  the  other. 

arches  from  the  green  and  closely-  Turn  to  the  Continent.  Every 
shaven  turf  of  the  little  valley  in  traveller  knows  the  unbounded,  tho 
which  it  stands;  and  its  magnificent  incalculable  efi'ect  of  the  architectu- 
trees  almost  equalling  the  elevation  ral  riches  with  which  it  is  stored. 
even  of  its  lofty  aisles.  He  will  In  truth,  the  impression  arising  from 
think  of  Tintern  casting  a  holy  air  its  great  edifices  is  so  powerful,  ic 
over  the  secluded  shades  of  the  is  so  indelibly  associated  with  the 
Wye,  and  picture  in  imagination  recollection  of  the  places  and  states 
the  gorgeous  festoons  of  ivy  hang-  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  that  it 
ing  over  its  mouldering  windows,  is  altogether  impossible  to  separate 
and  the  leafy  screen  which  shrouds  them.  Do  we  hear  of  Venice  V  We 
from  profane  gaze  the  exquisite  de-  instantly  think  of  the  gay  and  beau- 
tails  of  its  tracery.  He  will  think  of  tlful  buildings  which  surround  the 
Conway  still  as  in  the  days  of  Ed-  Place  of  St  Marc,  and  the  laughing 
ward,  with  its  massive  round  towers  crowds  which  loiter  on  its  iluggi^d 
and  picturesque  walls  overhanging  pavement,  and  the  eastern  barbaric 
the  captive  streams  of  Wales ;  and  magnificence  of  the  church  at  iC4 
Warwick  yet  standing  in  undecayed  one  extremity,  and  the  chastened 
strength,  the  fit  abode  of  the  riches  of  architectural  decoration  on 
"  knocker-down  and  putter  up  of  the  three  other  sides.  We  think  of 
kings."  He  will  think  of  the  red  the  granite  columns  at  the  entrance 
towers  of  Bothwell,  surmounting  of  the  Piazetta,  and  the  triple-sto- 
the  green  masses  of  foliai^e  which  ried  pillars  which  adorn  the  fronts 
surround  their  base,  and  the  close-  of  the  palaces  to  the  great  canal,  and 
shaven  turf,  which  descends  in  ra-  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  th(3 
pid  slope  to  the  Clyde,  and  the  sun  setting  over  the  harbour  and 
dark* brown  caverns  of  that  classic  the  church  of  St  Georgio-Maggioio 
stream  at  its  foot;  or  of  Castle  and  the  Redentore  from  the  gar- 
Campbell,  erect  though  mouldering  dens  of  St  Dominique.  Do  we  hear 
In  grey  and  dreary  solitude,  amidst  of  Milan  ?  Instantly  the  picture  of 
the  hanging  forests  and  sounding  its  exquisite  cathedral  rut<hes  into 
cataracts  of  Caledonia ;  or  of  Kenil-  the  mind ;  and  we  see,  with  all  thu 
worth,  encircled  by  the  green  mea-  clearness  of  actual  vinion,  its  snow- 
dows  and  stately  oaks  of  Warwick-  white  pinnacles,  and  \\\ou%^tk^%  ^A 
•hire,  rich  in  ivy,  and  architectural  glittering  stages,  t\i&\n^\u  ^^^^  '^\^)^ 
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stand  for  ever.  Certain  it  is,  that  abundance  at  Petertiead ;  iharble  of 
the  brick  walls  in  the  baths  of  Cara-  all  colours  in  the  Western  Inles. 
calla,  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  With  such  materials  and  such 
Thermae  of  Dioclesian  have  with-  wealth,  the  ancients  would  ere  this 
stood  the  decay  of  time  and  the  fire  have  made  London  the  noblest  citj 
of  the  Goths  better  than  either  the  in  Christendom,  and  constructed 
stone  of  the  Colosseum,  or  the  mar-  monuments  which  a  thousand  years 
ble  of  the  Furum  of  Trajan ;  and  henco  would  attract  travellers,  like 
these  imposing  ruins  demonstrate  of  the  Eternal  City,  from  all  parts  of 
what  grandeur  a  brick  building,  even  the  civilized  world.  Let  us  not 
when  constructed  with  little  regard  deceive  ourselves  —  it  is  neither 
to  ornament,  but  on  a  sufficiently  wealth  nor  materials  which  we 
great  and  majestic  plan,  is  suscep-  want,  but  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tible.  tion  which  can  direct  wealth  to 
Besides,  is  London  so  very  poor  worthy  objects ;  and  the  patient  in- 
that  it  cannot  afford,  in  this  its  high-  dustry,  the  enduring  fortitude 
est  period  of  grandeur  and  opulence,  which,  setting  its  high  resolve  upon 
to  bring  granite  or  freestone  or  mar-  great  things,  can  undergo  the  toil, 
ble  from  its  provincial  quarries  ?  and  patiently  await  the  time  requi- 
Wbere  did  the  ilomans  get  the  gra*  site  for  their  developement. 
nite  and  marble  with  which  they  Every  thing  now  is  frittered  away 
have  constructed  the  enduring  mo«  to  produce  an  immediate  impreftsion; 
numents  of  the  Eternal  City  ?  Was  the  certain  sign  that  nothing  of  laau 
it  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  or  the  tV/  excellence  will  be  created.  Such 
mountains  of  Tivoli  ?  Did  not  the  is  the  frivolous  and  ephemeral  tern* 
marble  come  from  Greece,  and  the  per  of  the  times,  that  neither  iudivi« 
granite  from  Upper  Egypt  or  the  duals  nor  public  bodies  have  pa- 
quarries  of  Atlas?  Enter  the  church  tience  to  wait  for  the  lapse  of  the 
of  St  Paul's  beyond  the  walls ;  its  period  indispensable  to  produce 
three  hundred  and  eighty  columns  any  work  of  durable  merit;  some- 
of  veined  and  variegated  granite  thing  brilliant  must  be  produced, 
were  all  brought  from  the  recesses  and  that  too  right  speedily,  or  the 
of  Mauritania ;  from  places  so  re-  arti«it*s  reputation  is  at  an  end.  Our 
mote  that  they  have  eluded  the  in-  architects  must  answer  the  demands 
quisitive  eyes  of  modern  travellers,  of  the  public,  and  work  (o  time,  or 
The  verde  antique,  which  was  they  are  speedily  consigned  to  the 
brought  in  such  quantities  to  Rome,  garret.  Mushroom  rows  of  build- 
that  Its  fragments  may  be  picked  up  ings,  with  brilliant  stuccoed  and 
like  common  stones  on  any  of  the  meretricious  fronts,  are  run  up  as 
Seven  Hills,  all  came  from  quarries  rapidly  as  an  order  for  Manchester 
not  far  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  goods  is  executed ;  the  artist  seems 
which  have  been  only  recently  dis-  as  much  afraid  as  his  employers, 
covered  by  enterprising  travellers*  that,  if  the  season  is  allowed  to  pass 
It  was  from  these  costly  and  far  dis-  by,  the  taste  for  his  production  will 
tant  sources  that  the  Romans  drew  be  at  an  end.  Hence  the  monstrous 
the  materials  wherewith  to  con^  insufficiency  and  gaudy  character  of 
struct  their  glorious  capital ;  and  is  many  of  the  most  ornamental  new 
London,  which  sways  regions  of  the  streets  and  even  public  edifices  in 
East  unknown  to  the  eagles  of  the  London ;  and  hence  the  insane  at- 
emperors — London,  which  concen-  tempt,  so  painfully  conspicuous,  to 
trates  within  itself  the  commerce  of  vary  and  improve  upon  the  Grecian 
the  world,  not  able  to  bring  stone  orders ;  an  attempt  which  will  suc- 
from  the  mountains  of  Britain  to  ceed  when  mathematicians  succeed 
perpetuate  its  architectural  magnifi-  in  improving  upon  the  forms  of  the 
cence?  Does  not  the  Thames  bring  triangle,  the  circle,  and  the  elipse ; 
water  carriage  to  the  very  heart  of  but  not  till  then.  All  this  is  useless, 
the  metropolis  ?  Within  three  miles  and  worse  than  useless.  It  habitu- 
of  the  sea,  is  not  the  finest  freestone  ates  the  public  to  a  gaudy  and  un- 
to be  found  in  the  Friih  of  Forth,  chaste  style  of  building,  totally  in- 
and  granite  equal  to  the  hardest  consistent  with  permanent  merit; 
Egyptian  on  the  shores  of  Aber-  and  wastes  vaatT\c\\^«  oi(v>i^i^^^^* 
dcen?    Porphyrj  U  to  he  had  in  meral   brWWaucy  ^^   ^  ^^^  '^^vc^. 
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Bument  voted  to  Trafalgar;  where  to  be  teen  chippiDg  at  the  capitals, 
the  tribute  of  a  nation's  gratitude  to  or  poliahing  the  columns.  Regent 
the  heroes  of  Waterloo  ?  Every  one  Street  during  their  alow  growth  rose 
of  the  brilliant  piles  from  Hyde  Park  up  at  once  in  complete  lustre,  and 
Corner  to  the  Colosseum,  which  the  English  begaii  to  flatter  them- 
now  attract  our  passing  admiration,  selves,  that  their  capital  was  about 
will  be  levelled  with  the  dust,  or  to  become  the  roost  beautiful  in  Eu- 
Btand  in  grim  and  black  desolation,  rope.  Now,  however,  the  works 
like  the  streets  of  Vicenza,  afcer  all  are  done  I  after  thirty  years'  labour 
the  plaster  and  ornamental  woi  k  has  the  BcaffuldiDg  is  removed,  the  work- 
fallen  down.  The  wave  of  fashion  men  have  disappeared,  and  while 
will  have  rolled  in  another  direc-  the  plaster  fronto  of  the  English 
tion  ;  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  structures  are  already  beginning  to 
present  fronts  will  be  felt  as  in-  decay,  or  show  in  gaping  fissures  but 
tolerable,  and  Regent  Street  and  too  clearly  the  perishable  nature  of 
Park,  if  they  exist  at  all,  will  be  a  their  materials,  the  Parisian  monu- 
frightful  ghastly  monument  of  an  ments  stand  forth  pure  and  brilliant 
ephemeral  age.  in  their  first  youth,  destined  to  cap- 
We  are  not  insensible  to  the  beau-  tivate  mankind  for  thousands  of 
ty  of  many  of  the  modern  edifices  years. 

of  London  ;  the  Post-office,  St  Pan-  To  these  general  observations  on 
eras  in  the  Fields,  Marylebone  the  ephemeral  or  perishable  nature 
Church,  and,  above  all,  the  arches  of  the  English  monuments  an  ex« 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  but  they  are  ception  must  be  made  in  the  case 
not  tor  a  moment  to  be  put  in  com-  of  those  structures  which  are  for 
parison  with  the  structures  reared  purposes  of  acknowledged  utility^ 
during  the  same  period  at  Paris  or  as  our  bridges,  docks,  aqueducts, 
St  Petersburg.  When  we  approach  canals  and  roads.  Unquestionably 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  Cazan  the  age  which  has  produced  Lon« 
at  the  latter  metropolis,  the  sublime  don  and  Waterloo  bridges,  the  Man- 
statue  of  the  Czar  Peter  standing  on  Chester  Railway,  the  Caledonian 
Its  granite  pedestal  weighing  ei^ht-  Canal,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the 
een  hundred  tons,  or  the  noble  pillar  Menai  Bridge,  Pont  Cysilte  Aque« 
to  Alexander,  we  feel  as  if,  coming  ducts,  and  the  West  India  Docks, 
from  London,  we  had  passed  from  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  the 
the  works  of  pigmies  to  those  of  public  works  of  the  same  descrip- 
giants.  Every  thing  in  the  English  tion  of  any  other  people.  Grandeur 
capital  is  neat,  elegant,  and  sump-  of  conception,  durability  of  mate- 
tuous;  the  plaster  fronts  are  deli-  rials,  respect  for  futurity,  charac- 
cately  moulded ;  they  are  in  gene-  terlse  all  these  underukings.  But 
ral  clean,  and  washed  with  a  warm  it  is  from  the  very  grandeur  of  these 
tint ;  sculpture  adorns  the  pedi-  vseful  works,  and  the  comparatively 
ments;  columns  and  statues  are  to  trifling  nature  of  all  destined  to  mere 
be  seen  in  abundance ;  but  all  is  on  ornament,  that  we  augur  worst  of 
a  minute  Lilliputian  scale  in  point  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  this  parti- 
ofmagnitude,and  ephemeral  in  point  cular.  It  is  evident  that  we  want 
of  endurance ;  nothing  indicates  a  neither  wealth  to  execute,  nor  ge- 
people  whose  taste  is  grand  and  nius  to  conceive,  great  works  worthy 
elevated  either  in  their  public  or  of  our  reputation  in  other  respects, 
private  structures.  Every  thing  in  It  is  the  mania  for  what  is  to  pro- 
the  Russian  metropolis  bespeaks  duceareturn  which  paralyses  all  our 
solidity,  permanence,  and  majesty,  efforts.  We  have  become  a  mere 
Granite  paves  the  streets ;  granite  race  of  utilitarians.  Nothing  is  un- 
composes  the  columns ;  nations  ap-  dertaken  on  a  scale  worthy  either 
pear  to  have  been  employed  in  the  of  the  age  or  of  posterity,  unless  it 
construction  of  monuments  calcu-  promises  a  good  dividend.  We  are 
lated  for  eternal  endurance.  Eng-  in  truth  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
)ish  travellers  long  turned  into  ridi-  The  impatience  of  the  democratic, 
cule  the  slow  progress  under  the  the  selfishness  of  the  mercantile  spi- 
Bourbon  princes  of  the  public  mo-  rit,  have  got  possession  not  only  of 
numents  commenced  by  Napoleon ;  the  national  councils,  bultki^  V'^V^Vs. 
year  after  year  the  wotKmen  were  taate.    The  \o^«  lot  ^^  ^^•^^  ^^ 
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manlf  cliiracter  of  buildiog;  Id  the  Salliburf  Plain,  Impreisea  the  mind 
Scottish  metropoHi;  and  that  two  witbafeeliogof  awe  bejondanj edU 
hundred  years  hence,  not  onlfmnDj  fica  in  Britaio:  the  monolithe  ube- 
more,  but  more  perfect  monunienta  liika  and  gatewsfs  of  Luior  exceed 
of  this  age  will  be  found  wilhin  it*  tnaublimitf  the  tenfold  bulk  of  York 
walls,  than  in  the  TBtt  circumference  cathedral.  Tbia  important  element 
ofLondoo.  Where  will  then  be  the  of  effect  is  toUlly  lust  In  stuccoed 
long  rows  of  pillared  uceaerj  which  buildings;  and  not  onlf  is  it  lost,  but 
now  adorn  Regent  Street,  Hyde  tbe  public  taste,  habituated  to  tbe 
Park,  the  Strand,  and  Regent  Park?  overloaded  ornament  and  varied 
Reduced  to  its  stone  edilices,  how  alyle  of  which  plaatic  work  is  sus- 
raucb  will  London  bare  to  eihibit?  ceptible,  becomes  ineennible  to  the 
Even  then,  however,  the  ai[np1er,lesB  severe  simpiicUy,  and  Imposrog 
ornamented,  and  humbler  edifices  of  grandeur  of  earlier  art. 
Edinburgh  will  be  flourishing  in  un<  The  destruction  of  boih  bouses  of 
diminished  beButy;  and  all  the  ac-  Piriiaroent  by  fire  has  now  affurded 
quleitiona  of  subsequent  ages  will  be  an  opportunity  of  re-cooatructing 
mingled  with  the  structures  of  tbe  those  venerable  halU  on  a  scale 
present,  to  exhibit  an  united  mass  of  aulted  to  the  richea  and  magnilicence 
Brchltcctural  splendour.  It  ia  an  of  tbe  age,  and  in  a  slyle  derived 
easy  matter  for  the  citizens  of  Lon-  from  our  ancestors,  adapted  to  the 
don,  revelling  In  their  superior  Gothic  origin  and  time-worn  but* 
wealth  and  In  posaesaion  of  the  seat  tresses  of  our  constitution.  Here, 
of  government,  to  deride  the  four-  then,  Is  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
teen  columna,  the  fragment  of  a  the  age  from  the  obloquy  to  which 
mighty  undertaking,  on  the  Calton  it  has  become  expoaed  from  the 
Hill.  Those  fourteen  columns,  form-  gaudy  attire  and  ephemeral  charac- 
ed  on  the  purest  and  chastest  model,  ter  of  its  metropolitan  edifices,  and 
are  the  same  benefit  to  the  arts  and  erecting  at  least  one  structure  wor- 
public  taste  which  the  poems  of  Vir-  thy  of  being  placed  beside  the  noble 
gll  or  Homer  are  to  literature;  they  monuments  of  St  Petersburg  and 
will  exist,  if  not  destroyed  by  exter-  Paris,  in  the  architectural  race  of  tbe 
Bal  viulence,  for  tbouaands  of  years,  nineteenth  century.  Let  us  hope 
and  be  admired  when  the  meretrl-  that  the  precious  opportunity  will 
clouapilea  of  London  are  reduced  to  not  be  lost  of  erecting  an  edifice  en- 
heaps  of  their  mother  clay.  Even  tirefy  of  alone,  fireproof,  and  wortbf 
now,  they  are  the  most  imposing  ob-  of  being  the  palace  of  the  constltu- 
Jecte  of  the  kind  in  Britain;  they  tlon  which  Its  authors  boast  of  ha- 
Impress  strangers  more  than  any  ving  effected  an  great  an  improve- 
mtraern  edifice  Id  the  island;  and  ment  on  the  old  English  government. 
If  the  structure  is  completed,  by  EvendeniocraticjealouBy willhardly 
the  munificence  of  donations  or  be-  envy  the  grandeur  of  the  reformed 
quests,  on  the  same  scale  of  prime-  House  ol  Commons;  democratic 
val  magnificence,  it  will  give  to  stinginess  will  not  grudge  what  Is 
the  Scottish  metropolis  a  distinction  laid  out  on  the  sovereign  palace  of 
beyond  what  any  capital  in  Europe  the  people.  Now,  then,  is  the  lirae 
can  boast  to  adopt  a  truly  princely  view  of  the 
Much  of  the  aubllmity  of  this  un-  eubject ;  to  erect  a  woric  on  such  a 
finished  structure,  as  of  Its  far  famed  scale  of  durability  as  may  defy  alike 
original  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  tbewarofelementB,thedecayoftime, 
Isto  be  aacribedtothe  great  blocks  of  and  tbe  madnesa  of  the  people;  and 
atone  of  which  it  is  composed.  Those  by  rearing  one  simple  and  msiestlc 
who  have  seen  the  gate  of  Agamem-  edifice  in  the  metropolis,  gradually 
non,  at  Hycense,  in  Greece,  or  the  wean  the  public  taste  from  that 
Cycloplan  wallaofVolterra,  inluly,  flimsy  and  overloaded  style  which 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  appreciate  the  has  arisen  in  this  country  from  accl- 
Immense  effect  of  such  massy  blocks  dental  causes  before  the  natural  pe- 
In  the  production  of  architectural  riod  of  the  corruption  of  taste,  and 
effect.  It  compensates  in  a  degree  promises.  If  not  checked,  to  deprive 
which,  d /irion,  could  scarcely  be  future  ages  of  all  the  legacies  which 
credited,  the  deficiency  of  height  or  they  should  receive  from  tbe  wealdi, 
mmgnltude.  Stoaebenge,  rising  like  the  power,  and  the  genius  of  the 
*^«irm-tofgiMntaon&e»oUtiideot  present. 
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BXTBACTB  FROM  THE  JOURNALS  OF  AN  ALPINB  TRAVELLER. 


No.  V. 


I  LEFT  LyoDB  in  the  afternoon 
about  three  o'clock,  by  the  diligence, 
which  Sanville  and  CompaDy  an- 
nounced as  being  in  direct  corres- 
pondence with  that  of  Aix  les  Bains, 
near  Chamberry. 

This  route  from  Lyons  ascends 
by  the  Rhone,  and  the  road  for 
many  miles  undulates  on  its  right 
bank,  but  generally  at  such  an  ele- 
Tation,  that  the  vast  plains  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Aid,  bounded  by  the 
Dauphlny  Alps, are  overlooked ;  and 
the  finely  situated  city  of  Lyons 
continues  for  a  long  time  in  sight. 
The  bold  outline  of  the  hill,  with  its 
fortifications,  buildings,  and  gardens, 
which  sweeps  down  between  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone  to  the  termi- 
nation of  its  promontory  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers,  and  the 
abrupt  precipices  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saone,  surmounted  by  the 
church  of  St  Maria  Fourvi6res,  make 
an  assemblage  of  objects  and  forms 
that  leaves  the  picturesque  city  of 
Lyons  almost  without  a  rival.  We 
passed  through  Mont*  Lyon,  and 
crossed  the  Am,  near  Meximeux,on 
an  iron-wire  suspension  bridge,  a 
cheap  mode  of  construction  now  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  France,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
liight  set  in  soon  after  we  crossed  it 
—a  night  of  delay  and  impatience  to 
us,  and  of  vexation  to  the  conducteur 
—the  wheel  of  the  diligence,  in 
some  odd  way,  became  locked  on  the 
axle  and  refused  to  turn;  it  was  only 
after  much  flogging  and  swearing, 
in  which  French  postilions  excel, 
that  the  vehicle  was  dragged  to  a 
Tillage,  where  we  were  detained  for 
some  time  by  a  mareschal  and  his 
Cyclops,  and  we  had  not  proceeded 
many  miles  from  Chez  Vulcan,  be- 
fore a  laden  cart,  overturned  in  the 
road,  barred  again  our  proceed- 
ing. We  arrived  long  after  the  usual 
time  at  the  house  where  the  passen- 
gers* supper  was  provided,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  some  people 
of  the  little  town,  living  en  pension. 
Had  devoured,  not  choosing,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  hos^  to 
wait  our  arrlra].  We  were  all  hungry 


and  out  of  humour.  It  almost  al- 
ways happens,  in  such  cases,  that 
something  ridiculous  occurs  to  re- 
store temper  by  producing  a  laugh  at 
such  vexations,  but  not  a  redeeming 
grin  could  be  raised ;  we  were  sulky,  ^ 
and  hungry,  and  cold.  We  did  not 
reach  Bellay  until  nine  o'clock.  Here, 
to  my  additional  vexation,  I  learnt 
that  the  diligence  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther, and  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  froutierof  Savoy  in  a  char-a-banc. 
The  innkeeper  assured  me  that  the 
diligence  from  Yenne  to  Aix  never 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Lyons 
coach  to  Bellay,  but  always  ntarted 
at  eight  in  the  morning  from  Yenne, 
an  hour  at  which  the  diligence  party 
from  Lyons  never  arrived,  and 
therefore  advised  me  to  stay  at  his 
house  for  the  day,  and  take  the  char 
early  for  Yenne  the  next  morning. 
This  I  of  course  thought  was  untrue, 
and  only  said  to  detain  me.  I  refused 
to  enter  the  inn,  but  took  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee at  the  next  house  wliilst  my  lug- 
gage was  arranging, and  then  pursued 
my  journey  to  the  Rhone,  which  I 
had  to  cross  immediately  below  the 
finely  situated  fort  of  Pierre  Chastel. 
The  passage- boat  soon  landed  me  in 
Savoy,  where  a  blight  and  civil 
search  detained  me  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. A  bridge  will  shortly  be  built 
across  the  Rhone  at  this  place,  and 
thus  the  dangerous  and  inconvenient 
passage  by  a  ferry  will  be  avoided. 
On  proceeding  to  the  station  of  the 
diligencen,  I  learnt  that  the  unprin- 
cipled Sanville  and  Company  of 
Lyons  had  engaged  to  do  what  they 
had  no  power  to  perform  by  their 
diligences — travellers  are  sure  to  be 
detained  a  day  at  Bellay  or  at  Yenne. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  remonstrated 
with  the  parties  connected  with  the 
diligences,  and  complained  to  the 
Mayor;  he  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  affair  on  the  French  side  of  the 
frontier,  and  it  was  there  that  I 
had  been  deceived.  Any  means  of 
passing  the  Mont  du  Chat  I  was 
told  was  unavailable  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  I  might  pro- 
ceed  by    d\\\%^iic^.     0\v  «ii^\i» 
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tha  latter  the  kkichen-waMer  of  An- 
necjr,  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
the  Black  Forest,  is  obtklned. 

Faverges  is  abvut  fire  mile*  from 
Duing,  three  of  them  still  on  the 
burders  of  the  lake,  whence  a  slightty 
rising  road  brought  us  to  this  manu- 
facturing little  to  wp.  Here  are  forges, 
and  iron  and  copper  works,  and  nii- 
Dufacloriea  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrica, 
the  Manchester  uf  Savu; ;  uvea  a» 
carlf  as  the  tweifih  centurj  it  tras 
known  for  its  meiai  work*,  and  bore 
then  thenameof  Fubricarum.  There 
are  relics  uf  b  higher  aallquity  and 
distinction,  ereo  under  the  Romans, 
preserved. 

The  ancient  Chateau  of  PaTerget 
la  now  the  silk  manufactory.  I  as- 
cended to  iM  site  OB  an  eminence, 
and  enjoyed  the  view  down  the  »!• 
l«r  to  the  lake,  and  the  still  more 
owrmtag  sight  oF  a  beautiful  woman, 
Madame  D ,  the  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  these  works. 

Th)(  present  road  through  Ugioe, 
from  Fdverges  to  Conflans,  has  re- 
cenilf  been  made  good  for  carrlagea, 
and  in  some  places  new  liaea  bare 
b#en  followed ;  a  path  across  the 
mountain  leads  from  Faverges  to 
Cunflans  in  half  the  time  necessary 
for  the  journey  by  the  great  road. 
1  look  up  a  companion,  whom  I 
found  an  intelligent  man.  He  was 
going  to  Ugine ;  he  was  a  great 
chasseur.and  his  tales  of  bear  hunta 
and  mountain  adventures  were  high- 
ly Interesting.  Uurroute  lay  through 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Munlhuux, 
bounded  by  racks  and  forests.  The 
air  was  oppressirely  hot,  a  sirocco, 
just  a'4  [have  felt  it  at  Naples.  The 
day  had  closed  upon  us  before  we 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Arly  at 
Ugine,  a  town  must  favourably  situa- 
ted for  trnfTic,  between  Faurlgoy,  the 
Tarentai»e,  and  Annecy.  The  inns, 
however,  are  intolerable,  though  the 
great  road  through  it  from  Faverges 
to  Con  Dans  has  been  completed 
some  time,  and  another  road  i«  to 
progress  to  open  a  good  carriage 
communicaiion  with  Sallaoches  and 
Upper  Faiirigny. 

Prom  U^ine,  thnui^h  It  was  dark, 
I  proceedi^d  lo  THopital  Conflans, 
by  an  excellent  road  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arly;  and  thuuifh  it  was  late 
when  I  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Royale, 
ktpt  bf  the  brothers  OcDy,the  jkitof 
of  tho  e»taUiabmettt,  tilt  elder  bro- 
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ther,  who  prldea  falmielf  upon  hia 
aklll  aa  a  cook,  aoon  served  a  most 
welcome  supper,  and  the  capital 
beds  in  their  ioD  gave  roe  undisa 
turbed  repose. 

In  the  morning  ll  rained  too  hard 
to  enable  me  to  start  early  and  reach 
Bourg  St  Maurice  aa  I  had  intended, 
and  1  was,  therefore,  induced  to  wait 
fur  the  diligence  which  passes 
throDgh  Mouticrs.  Before  Ita  arrival 
the  rain  abated,  and  I  went  with  H. 
Oeny  to  visit  the  Ponderta  Royale, 
formerly  Imperlat.  It  was  built  by 
Ifapoleon  for  smelting  the  sf  I  veroTcB 
from  tha  mines  In  the  Tarentaise. 
They  were  not  at  work,  except  in 
replacing  some  water  wheels  for  tha 
atampiog  machinery.  Havinjr  deter- 
mined upon  returning  by  I'HopitBl, 
I  left  a  portmanteau  to  the  care  of 
my  hosts  ;  and  finding  a  place  in  (ha 
thing  misnamed  a  diligence,  waa 
dragged  to  Houtiera, about  fourteen 
miles,  for  two  francs ;  sheltered  from 
the  rain,  certainly,  but  otherwisa 
acquiring  a  tolerable  Idea  of  the 
comforts  of  a  alave  ship. 

In  the  Grand  Place,  la  front  of  tha 
Hdtel  de  la  Poate  at  Moutlers,  I  waa 
much  amnaed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  party  of  soldiert,  as  tar  aa  their 
coats  could  make  them  so — but  It 
was  the  only  military  Indication  la 
common  among  them  ;  their  heada 
and  tails  were  dressed  each  to  hi* 
own  taste.  Four  of  them  aasumad 
to  be  officers;  one,  whose  costume 
was  d  la  SAab,  seemed  to  be  the 
chief,  though  he  had  no  indication 
of  a  military  character  except  a 
ramrod  in  hie  hand,  with  whicb, 
instead  of  a  tword,  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  manceuvre  bis  troops,  ahusiog 
them  and  getting  saucy  answers  la 
return  ;  some  even  walked  oEF  alto- 
gether, and  no  two  of  them  seemed 
to  agree  how  the  word  of  commaod 
waa  to  be  obeyed.  Upon  enquiry, 
the  girl  of  the  Inn  told  me,  that  they 
were  Lei  Mitilaim  de  la  Ville,  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  "/if'e  yo- 
Ironel  de  noire  pricket"  on  tbe  mor> 

1  started  in  a  char  at  Gve,and  reach- 
ed  Aime  In  two  boure,  and  Bourg 
St  Maurice  in  (wo  more,  having  rest- 


fog  at  the  Ciuie  d'Haute  Cour,  mj 
guide  pointed  out  above  !(  tin 
cbuTch  of  the  commuD*  of  St  Jerotn 
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I  look  at  A  building.  My  knowledge 
of  it  it  not  mereljr  what  is  presented 
to  my  eye ;  but  whatever  I  have  at 
any  time  become  acquainted  with  of 
the  internal  structure  of  buildings, 
my  mind  now  supplies  to  complete 
the  knowledge  which  my  eye  very 
imperfectly  gives  me.  My  eye  sees 
an  outward  surface  merely,  yet  I 
seem  to  see  the  substantial  walls. 
It  shows  me  merely  outward  form, 
yet  if  I  have  any  conception  of 
structure,  it  seems  to  show  me  the 
powerful  art  which  has  reared  the 
edifice.  To  the  most  unskilled  and 
ignorant  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
such  knowledge,  sufficient  to  raise 
their  wonder,  and  to  show  them 
what  their  eye  does  not  see  in  works 
of  human  art.  This  supplemental 
concepUon  which  the  mind  furnishes 
to  make  up  the  imperfect  informa- 
tion of  the  sense,  accompanies  us  at 
every  step ;  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  us  at  every  moment.  And 
if  we  would  examine  our  ordinary 
experience  we  should  quickly  satis- 
fy ourselves  that,  among  the  com- 
mon objects  which  are  continually 
brought  under  our  notice,  that  part 
of  the  momentary  conception  which 
the  mind  supplies,  is  greater  and 
more  important  than  that  which  the 
sense  furnishes;  even  if  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  that  most  subtle 
process  of  the  instruction  of  the 
eye  in  seeing^  and  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  it  does  show  us  dis- 
tance and  projection. 

Even  taking  sight  in  this  sense,  as 
the  act  of  an  organ  that  has  learned 
to  see,  as  it  appears  to  our  common 
feeling — admitting  this  completed 
perfect  sight  as  the  act  of  the  organ 
—we  see  how  much  there  is  still  for 
the  mind  to  supply.  Thus,  the  eye 
discovers  to  me  the  form  of  a  man ; 
it  shows  me  form,  colour,  motion ; 
it  cannot  tell  me  that  the  form  I  see 
has  substance ;  that  there  is  life  in  it ; 
warmth,  and  power,and  living  blood, 
and  a  mind  full  of  thought  and  pas- 
sion. Yet  all  these  ideas  of  the 
man's  nature  are  in  my  mind  at  the 
moment  my  eye  shows  me  merely 
colour,  and  form,  and  motion.  I 
see  the  look  of  fear  on  his  counte- 
nance ;  I  hear  the  tone  of  anger  in 
bis  speech.  What  is  it  that  supplies 
me  with  the  conception  of  fear — of 
anger  ?  Not  what  I  see— not  what 
I  hear.    For  these  are  signs  merely, 
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and  if  I  had  not  long  ago  learnt  to 
interpret  them,  they  would  tell  me 
nuthiDg.  And  yet  the  conception  of 
anger  or  fear  are  as  quick  in  my  mind 
as  hearing  and  sight.  It  is  blended 
at  once  with  the  impression  of  sense. 
I  read,  and  immediately  thoughts 
and  conceptions  throng  vividly  into 
my  mind.  Cities  and  landscapes 
are  before  my  sight.  I  see  men  in 
action—in  the  tumult  of  fight.  I 
hear  shouts  and  groans.  I  see  horses 
slipping  in  blood,  and  riders  falling. 
Whatever  images  the  poet  chooses  to 
show  me,  I  see — and  yet — what  is 
before  my  eye — what  is  impressed 
upon  my  sense — is  nothing  more 
than  the  varied  succession  of  a  few 
characters  traced  on  paper,  that  have 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  what 
represents  itself  to  my  mind.  We 
see  in  such  a  case  how  little  the 
sense  imparts,  how  much  tlie  mind 
supplies.  Indeed,  in  this  case  the 
mind  supplies  all— fur  the  impres-i 
sion  on  sense  serves  merely  to  call 
up  the  conceptions  of  the  mind — 
that  impression  vanishing  while  the 
mind's  conception  remains. 

What  this  power  in  the  mind 
may  be  which  thus,  upon  a  present 
impression  on  sense,  calls  up  former 
knowledge,  and  blends  it  at  once 
with  the  present  impression,  we 
shall  have  to  enquire  more  particu- 
larly in  another  paper.  For  the  pre- 
sent, it  is  sufficient  that  the  examples 
we  have  mentioned,  and  the  similar 
experience  which  every  moment 
yields,  show  us,  in  an  evident  and 
palpable  manner,  that  there  is  such 
a  power — a  power  which,  upon  the 
sense  being  impressed,  instantly 
calls  up  former  knowledge,  and 
blends  it  so  intimately  with  the  im- 
mediate impression,  that  the  mind 
does  not  divide  that  part  of  its  con« 
ception  which  it  does  itself  suggest, 
from  that  impression  which  is  made 
by  the  outward  object  upon  its 
sense. 

Now,  then,  let  us  apply  the  con* 
ception  which  we  thus  obtain  of  such 
a  power  to  those  insulated  and  ele- 
mentary impressions  of  sense  of 
which  we  formerly  spoke,  and  en- 
quire whether  such  a  power  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  combination  of 
those  insulated  sensations  into  those 
more  complex  acts  of  the  instructed 
senses,  which  we  call  pQTcev^\n\^%. 

Let  ua  eudea^ouT  to  uix^^i^xwn^ 
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mind*     This  we  have   considered        For  this  distinctioD,  reason  will  ap- 

with  respect  to  external  sensation;  pear  by  considering  ^e  difference  be- 

and  we  nave  now  to  take  notice  of  tween  that  external  and  that  internal 

a  remarkable  difference  which  sub-  world.    For  the  objects  with  which 

aists  between  our  external  and  in-  the  mlpd  is  conversant  in  that  exter- 

ternal  sensations  as  matter  for  in-  nal  world,  are  themselves  complex; 

telligence.  bodies  of  many  properties  and  parts. 

The  impressions  on  external  sense,  which  can  only  be  made  known  to 
it  was  shown^  are  of  such  a  nature,  the  mind  by  repeated  impressiona 
that  in  their  simple  state  they  furnish  on  different  senses,  together  with  the 
the  mind  with  no  knowledge  of  the  mind's  own  intellectual  acts  upon 
objects  with  which  through  them  it  those  impressions.  The  complex  ob- 
is conversant.  As  insulated  sensa*  ject  can  only  be  known  by  a  compile 
tions  merely,  they  would  visit  the  cated  process.  But  when  the  emo- 
aense,  and  pass  away,  without  leav-  tions  of  the  mind  itself  are  made  the 
ing  any  matter  for  intelligence.  It  objects  on  which  intelligence  is  to 
is  only  by  certain  acts  of  intelligence,  act,  the  case  is  very  different  The 
uniting  together  various  impressions  objects  which  are  now  presented  to 
variously  received,  and  mixing  with  the  intelligence  fur  its  contempla- 
those  impressions  reasoned  deduc«  tion,  are  not  complex  objects — they 
tions,  that  any  knowledge  of  the  ob«  are  bimple.  The  emotion  of  love, 
jects  of  sense  is  obtained;  and  the  anger,  sorrow,  is  a  simple  feeling; 
complex  impression  which  arises  to  and,  therefore,  the  first  state  in  which 
the  mind  in  further  years,  when  the  it  arises  to  the  mind,  the  first  im- 
impression  on  sense  is  made,  is  not  of  pression  of  itself  by  which  it  awakens 
the  simple  sensation  impressed,  but  the  consciousness,  is  the  same  im« 
of  knowledge  blended  with  ir,  which  pression  which  the  same  emotion 
rises  up  in  the  mind  by  the  mind's  makes  upon  the  mind  when  in  a 
own  suggestion.  Therefore  the  first  stronger  state  of  the  faculties  it 
elementary  state  of  sensation,  as  the  again  makes  itself  felt  as  present, 
senses  were  first  awakened  by  it,  be-  The  emotion,  as  an  object  of  consi- 
fore  this  process  of  the  composition  deration  to  the  uuderstandiog,  is  still 
of  knowledge  was  begun,  was  a  first  the  same.  And  hence  arises  an  im- 
simple  elementary  state,  which  is  portent  difference  in  our  method  of 
afterwards  unknown;  for  we  are  proceeding  when  we  afterwards 
not  in  after  life  able  to  experience  come  to  make  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
sensation  in  that  unmixed,  uncom«  ternal  and  of  the  internal  world  the 
pounded  state;  the  sensations  we  subjects  of  our  reasoning;  that  in 
receive  being  inseparably  compli-  order  to  know  an  object  of  the  ex- 
cated  with  such  mental  impressions,  ternal  world,  a  material  substance, 
and  therefore  then  known  to  us  in  a  we  endeavour  to  conceive  of  it  in 
state  exceedingly  unlike  to  that  in  its  utmost  complexity,  with  all  the 
which  they  were  first  experienced.  parts  and  properties  which  our  full* 

But  these  internal  affections  are  est  experience  has  apprehended  in 

on  a  different  footing.    As  far  as  we  it ;  but  when  we  would  understand 

are  able  to  discern  they  are  known  a  passion  or  affection,  our  endeavour 

to  us  in  their  first  impression,  in  the  is  to  conceive  of  it  in  its  utmost 

same  form  in  which  they  are  after-  simplicity ;  there  is  nothiog  we  fear 

wards  known  to  us,  when  in  more  more  than  that  impressions,  which 

advanced  years  we  are  able  to  make  time  has  associated  with  it,  will  mix 

them  the  subject  of  our  considera-  in  and  deceive  our  contemplation ; 

tion.     We  are  not  able  to  assign  to  nor  is  there  any  thing  which,  if  it 

them  such  a  first  elementary  state,  were   possible,    we    should    more 

which  was  distinct  from  and  unlike  eagerly  resort  to,  as  affording  us  the 

to  a  more  complex  state  in  which  clearest  view  of  its  nature,  than  the 

we  know  them.    But,  as  far  as  we  unaltered  remembrance  of  that  first 

can  understand,  the  first  emotion  of  simple  emoUon  in  which  it  was  first 

Uiese  affections  was  the  same  to  the  made  known  to  the  mind — the  very 

consciousness,  and  would  have  been  last  source  to  which  we  should  look 

the  aame  object  for  intelligence  to  for  knowledge  of  an  ob^eci  b^V^ii^r 

contemplate,  which  it  is  at  that  later  ing  to  the  mateT\a\  woi\d. 
aeaaon  when  inieJJigence  makea  it        In  the  objecta  of  out  VtiO^X^^?^^* 

the  Bubjeet  of  contemplation.  which  we  are  bow  coii%\^ex\\i^%^^ 
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tcfoutnesa  which  we  have  hitherto  have  an  impression  of  sense,  and  a 

considered.    For  example,  to  see  a  perception  of  the  object  that  occa- 

shot  of  a  small  size,  if  it  were  the  siona  it    To  see  another  shot  of  a 

first  object  of  the  kind  seen,  is  to  different  size  is  still  to  have  an  ab- 


duction of  ideas  to  our  intelligence  itself.  But  at  the  same  time,  mixed 
with  this  he  will  find  also  what  he  may  think  a  continual  effort  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  to  escape  from  this  acknowledgement  which  he  has 
just  made.  For  in  numerous  instances  he  goes  on  from  pointing  out  the 
agreement  and  disagreement  as  the  origin  of  the  new  idea,  to  turn  us 
back  to  the  source  ot  those  ideas  themselves  which  he  has  been  comparing, 
and  from  the  comparison  of  which  he  has  deduced  a  new  conception ;  and 
then  having  reminded  us  that  these  first  ideas  were  drawn  either  from  the 
senses  or  from  reflection  upon  the  workings  of  our  minds,  he  rather 
triumphantly  insists  upon  having  reduced  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge 
to  his  two  sources,  sensation  and  reflection. 

It  would  be  most  correct  to  say,  not  that  Locke  has  denied  the  produc- 
tion of  ideas  from  the  understanding  itself,  but  that  he  is  to  a  certain 
extent  inconsistent  with  himself.  And  if  this  should  seem  a  great  re- 
proach to  a  philosopher,  perhaps  it  may  be  in  some  degree  softened  by 
considering  the  circumstances  of  his  Essay.  It  must  be  remembered, 
then,  that  ibis  was  not  written  as  deliverlDg  a  completed  body  of  doctrine. 
It  was  literally  what  he  calls,  and  means  to  call  it,  an  Essoy  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  human  mind.  In  speaking  of  his  labours  be  says  expressly, 
*'  I  do  not  teach — I  enquire."  We  are  to  consider  him,  then,  as  a  bold 
and  great  investigator  leading  the  way  in  new  paths.  In  many  parts 
his  enquiries  may  be  considered  as  completed,  and  his  original  views 
made  out  and  establlHhed ;  in  others  it  may  be  thought  that  the  inves« 
tigation  is  yet  incomplete,  and  the  way  only  opened  for  future  dis- 
coverers. This  was  particularly  the  case,  as  it  was  likely  to  be,  when 
he  came  to  the  most  obscure  and  diflicult  part  of  his  subject,  which 
the  examination  of  these  intellectual  ideas  unquestionably  is;  of  which 
no  farther  proof  is  needed  than  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine  which 
none  of  the  followers  of  Locke  have  yet  fully  and  Batisfactorily  cleared 
up.  It  is  not  wonderful,  nor  a  reproach,  that,  making  discovery  in  these 
untrodden  regions,  he  Bliould  have  felt  uncertain  at  times  as  to  what 
he  had  ascertained;    should    sometimes   be  tempted  to   think  he   saw 

grounds  for  believing  he  had  made  out  more  than  he  had  actually  esta- 
lished,  and  at  others  should  feel  doubt  as  to  his  having  gained  the  ground 
which  he  had  actually  secured.  The  work,  it  cannot  be  too  often  said,  is 
not  one  which  is  intended  to  deliver  a  system  to  the  implicit  belief  of 
disciples;  not  as  an  exposition  of  a  methodized  body  of  doctrine;  but  it  is 
a  record  to  philosophers  of  his  own  enquiries,  meant  in  part  to  guide,  in 
part  to  provoke  their  researches ;  it  is  meant  to  call  men  to  a  great  work 
which  he  begun,  but  which  might  demand  many  minds  and  a  long  course 
of  time  to  complete. 

If  in  our  present  light  of  enquiry  we  should  attempt  to  state  the  sources 
of  our  ideas,  we  should  perhaps  say  they  were  three.  1 .  Sensation  dis- 
covering to  us  the  material  world.  2.  Reflection  discovering  to  us  our  own 
mind ;  but  both  imperfectly  discovering  their  respective  objects,  since  they 
furnish  only  simple  ideas,  or  the  first  elementary  uncompounded,  un- un- 
derstood impressions.  S.  The  third  makes  up  their  deficiency.  It  is  the 
understanding  itself,  which,  on  the  contemplation  and  comparison  of  those 
elementary  impressions,  is  affected  with  the  idea  of  relations  among  them. 
Hence,  it  is  in  two  senses,  a  source  of  ideas :  both  as  these  relations  them- 
selves may  be  made  the  subject  of  separate  and  distinct  conception,  may 
be  reasoned  upon,  &c. ;  and,  which  is  still  more  important,  because, 
in  our  actual  knowledge  of  existence,  these  ideas  of  relation  must  always 
be  mixed  with  the  first  simple  impressions  to  make  up  the  conception,  idea^ 
or  knowledge  of  an  object. 

All  that  tends  to  confusion  in  this  statement  la  the  emvW^^^  ^^  ^'^^^ 
nBectioD,  which  eeema  to  carry  with  it  too  much  active  \iiX»\V\^«iiR»  \»\*^ 
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■douiaeas  as  opposed  to  it ;  but  of  trine  of  consciousness,  as  held  by 

every  act  that  takes  place  during  Dr  Raid,  and  the  philoBM>her8  who 

the  entire  period  of  action,  conscious-  have  embraced  his  chief  tenets,  is 

HOBS  is  not  a  uniform  concomitant  contained  in  a  volume,  published 

merely,  but  an  essential  condition,  many  years   ago,    and   now   very 

In  every  case,  throughout  the  whole  scarce. 

activity  of  the  mind,  the  conscious-        The   mind,  he   argues,  whether 

Hess  is  the  act  considered    physically    single,    or 

The  very  same  observations  in-  compounded  of  parts^-extended  or 

elude  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  non- extended — is   admitted  by  all 

distinct  objects  of  this  faculty.   The  philosophers  to  be  a  sole  being,  and 

emotion  is  not  an  object  of  the  con-  as  such,  the  receptacle  of  all  know- 

•ciousness ;  it  is  the  consciousness,  ledge.    It  is  also  admitted  that  the 

When  you  look  doubtfully  upon  an  mind  exists   in  alternate  states  of 

object,  and  then  recognise  it,  the  knowledge  and  of  ignorance ;  so  that 

consciousness  of  recognition  is  the  knowledge  must  be  induced  by  some 

recognition :  and  it  is  merely  divid-  peculiar  circumstance  of  the  mind*s 

ing  the  act  from  itself,  to  make  it  existence.    It  should  follow,  tbat  all 

the  separate  object  of  consciousness.  Varieties  of  knowledge  are  produced 

There  are,  indeed,  then  neither  a  by  various  modifications  of  someone 
separate  faculty  nor  objects  of  con-  general  circumstance ;  and  hence 
sciousness.  But  there  is  in  the  this  state,  called  knowledge,  will  re- 
mind a  capacity  of  consciousness,  quire  an  appropriate  name,  which 
which  is  its  very  essence,  by  which  it  shall  embrace  all  its  modes,  in  some 
Is  capable  of  judging,  feeling,  think-  such  way  as  motion  embraces  all  the 
ing,  knowing :  by  which  it  is  dis-  modes  in  which  bodies  can  change* 
tinguished  from  those  things,  which  Agreeably  to  this  speculation,  we 
having  no  consciousness,  have  no  find,  he  observes,  that  all  our  know- 
feeling,  and  no  thought  ledge  is  received  by  a  sole  perci- 

The  view  which  we  have  now  pient— which  is  the  being  alive  to 

given  of  consciousness,  seems  to  us  all  the  various  affections,  of  sen- 

to  coincide  with  that  expressed  in-  sations,   remembrances,    and   pas- 

cidentally  by  Locke,  B.  ii.   Ch.  i.,  sions;  and  that  the  processes  by 

Essay,  Und.,  where  he  is  treating  which  these  are   received    by  the 

of  the  question,  Whether  the  soul  percipient,   are  all  comprehended 

always  thinks.    That  the  great  me-  in  the  general  term  consciousness, 

taphysician  always  holds  the  same  Now,  this  doctrine  is,  as  Mr  Fearn 

consistent  language,  we  are  not  pre-  remarks,  and  as  we  have  seen,  in 

pared  to  assert — but  nothing  can  be  direct  opposition  to  the  prevalent 

more  express  than  the  following  pas-  philosophy  —  which  holds  that  the 

sage : — "  Can  a  man  think,"  he  says,  general  percipient,  the  mind — is  a 

^  and  not  be  conscious  of   it  ?    If  receptacle  for  counter  feelings ;  or, 

they  say  the  roan  thinks  always,  bat  in  other  words,  that  consciousness 

is  not  always  conscious  of  it,  they  is  only  an  accompanying,  or  second 

may  as  well  say  his  body  is  extend-  percipient,  which    attends  all  our 

ed  without  having  parts.     For  it  is  particular  mental  processes, 
altogether  as  intelligible  to  say  that         Agreeably  to  these  statements, 

a  body  is  extended  without  parts,  as  consciousness,  Mr  Fearn  observes, 

that  any  thinff  thinks  without  being  cannot    be    other    than   a   co-suf- 

conscious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  fering,    or  second    perception    of 

does  so.    They  who  talk  thus,  may,  every  particular  affection  of  which 

with  as  much  reason,  if  it  be  neces-  the    mind    becomes   subject,   and 

sary  to  their  hypothesis,  say,  that  a  therefore,  we  either  have  a  double 

man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  perception  of  every  change,  or  we 

does  not  alvvays  feel  it:    whereas  must  have  more  than  one  percipient 

hunger  consists  in  that  very  sense-  in  the  mind.    This  being  a  neces- 

tion,  as  thinking  consists  in  being  sary  conclusion  from  such  a  doo- 

conscious  that  one  thinks."  trine,  Mr  Fearn  thinks  that  sensations. 

But  there  is  a  living  metaphysi-  remembrances,  judgments,  and  paa- 

clan,  Mr  Fearn,  who  has  strenuously  sions,  that  is,  all  the  acts  or  chanffet 

mttMcked  the  prevalent  opinion  on  of  the  mind,  are  not  objects,  but 

ibU  &uppo90d  fkculty.    The  reason-  merely  modes  of  consciousness  or 

^  ^  Mir  Fmm,  i^^aiiitt  the  doe-  ipevGlplwace.    T\)2a  \a  %|(Mia  q&  Is 
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ATRue  al  greater  lenffih.      Knonr-  an  attempt  to  double  the  variouB 

ledge,   he  obaerves,  ^  is   and   must  feelings  and  acts  of  our  minds,  by 

he  single.    A  sensation  of  colour,  making  them  not  to  constitute  our 

for  example,  is  consciousness   of  consciousness  merely,  but  to  be  the 

colour.    The  process  does  not  con-  objects  of  it  also.     He  asks  us  to 

list  of  two  intelligent  acts  in  the  consider  what  would  appear  to  the 

mind^  for  though  any  sensual  organ  eye  of  some  superior  intelligence 

may  perform  its  office  without  far-  to  which  all  the  successive  states 

tber  effort,  if  there  be  no  conscious-  of  a  human  mind  could  be  discover- 

aess  there  will  be  no  sensation.    In  ed  ?     Nothing,  he  very  justly  ob- 

like  manner,  to  be  conscious  that  serves^  could  appear  but  a  series  of 

we  judge  or  remember  is  simply  to  consecutiFo    states.     There    could 

judge  or  remember.    An  external  be  no  consciousness  superadded  to 

object  may  operate  upon  an  organ  each  state ;  for  the  actual  state  is 

of  sense  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  entire  in  itself,  and  involves  its  own 

that  it  must  have  performed  its  of-  consciousness.     And  with  a  fanciful 

fice,  and  yet,  owing  to  some  strong*  supponition^  which  illustrates  very 

•r  interest  in  the  mind,  we  may  de-*  strikingly  the  simple  view  which  he 

rive  no  consciousness  from  the  se-  had  formed  of  this  fact  of  the  mind, 

rious   impulse.     Therefore,    when  he  conceives  a  being  to  be  produced 

we  say  that  we  are  conscious  that  with  the   faculties   of  senne,  and 

we  tee,  this   makes  only  a  double  that  after  receiving  a  single  impres- 

enunciation  of  a  single  fact  in  her  sion,  as  the  impression  of  the  frsg- 

mind,  such  an  expression  being  as  ranceofarose,  his  sentient  principle 

truly  an  impropriety  as  to  say,  that  is  extinguished.      That  single  mo- 

we  reel  that  we  taste.    We  might  as  mentary    impression,  he  observes, 

well  go  on  to  say,  that  we  are  con-  does  as  much  include  a  conscious*^ 

■cious  that  we  feel  that  we  taste  :  ness  of  the  sensation,  as  if  he  had 

and  then   refer  the   single  fact  of  habitually  exorcised  intelligence  on 

taste  to  these  several  perceptions  or  the  operations  and  affections  of  his 

percipients.  mind:  and  he  pursues  the  idea  to 

If  any  one  should  still  conceive  show  in  what  manner  the  connected 

there  can  be  a  double  feeling  of  any  consciousness  of  successive  states, 

one  intelligent  act,  such,  for  exam  pie,  which  is  somethine  quite  different 

as  the  sensation  of  yellow  co-exist-  from  that  first  simple  consciousness, 

ing  with  a  consciousness   of  that  has  given  rise  to  the  confusion  ge- 

•ensation,  it  immediately  occurs  to  neraliy  prevalert  in  language   and 

ask,  say  a  Mr  Fearn,  what  use  there  thought  on  this  subject. 
could  be  in  learning,  by  a  second        We  think  that  it  is  not  hard  to  ex- 

percipience,  that  which  it  is  inva-  plain  still  farther  than  he  has  done, 

riably  acknowledged  we  feel  in  the  what  appears  to  have  been  in  the 

aensation  itself?  minds  ot  those  who  have  erroneous^ 

Mr  Fearn  pursues  these  views  in  ly  ancribed  such  a  peculiar  character 
different  liffhta  and  to  various  con-  and  office  to  the  faculty  of  conscious- 
elusions.    We  have  given  but  a  sum-  ness. 

mary  of  them — both  for  the  sake  of  It  is  well  known  to  us  all,  that  it 
their  own  intrinsic  value,  and  be-  is  in  the  power  of  the  mind,  under 
cause  soon  after  he  had  advanced  the  affection  of  any  emotion,  to 
these  opinions  in  England,  our  own  heighten  its  intellectual  action,  so  as 
illustrious  countryman,  Dr  Brown,  to  make  that  emotion  at  the  moment 
likewise  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  Hubjoct  of  peculiar  intelligent 
a  doctrine  which  seems  to  havo  been  consideration.  This  is  done  when- 
adopted  implicitly  by  all  other  me-  ever  the  effort  is  made  to  subdue  an 
taphysiciana  of  our  time.  emotion,  by  bringing  it  under  sub- 

This  supposed  faculty,  and  the  by-  jection  to  reason, — it  Is  done  con- 

pothesis  of  objects  with  which  its  tinually  by  those  who  are  at  all  ac- 

operationa  are  concerned,  you  will  customed  to  make  their  own  minds 

find  reasoned  against  in  a  somewhat  the    subject  of    their   observation, 

similar    manner    in    Dr   Brown's  Now,  it  is  true,  that  in  this  case  the 

eleventh  lecture.    Remarkable  him-  emotion  does  become  the  ob^^cX  ^1  ^ 

aelf  for  the  simplicity  of  his  views  clearer  inte\lectua\  co^XivglcaXa^^ 

of  all   the  mgeadea  of  mind,  be  mind;  and  that, in xViVa  way, ^Xi^xaVa.^ 

htppUx  eMpreneM  tM§  doctrine  as  doea  acqi^re  an  \u\iaVi\f^«a\  \a»v- 
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is  a  state  merely  of  the  other  in  it  with  a  heighUBDod  capncity ; 
powers,  and  not  itself  an  independ-  the  very  ardour  of  Feeling  infuHing 
ent  power  :  and  that  it  is  capable  itself  into  the  intellectual  mind. 
of  being  produced  in  two  ways ;  This  is  all  that  takes  place.  The 
either  involuntarily  by  some  strong  same  intellectual  faculties  are  en- 
interest  felt  in  the  mind,  or  by  the  gaged,  but  they  are  aroused  and 
direct  power  of  the  will.  This  exalted  in  their  action,  under  a  law 
will  be  best  understood  by  some  of  simple  emotion.  When  we  de- 
Tery  familiar  example.  For  let  us  scribe  that  intellectual  state  thus 
consider  of  what  we  understand^  produced,  it  is  proper  enough  to  say 
when  we  speak  of  the  exertion  and  that  there  is  an  increase  of  attention ; 
the  want  of  attention.  You  read ;  but  in  saying  so  we  speak  of  a  state, 
and  if  the  subject  strongly  excites  and  not  of  distinct  power  intervening 
your  interest,  your  attention  is  as  to  mix  in  the  action  of  the  other 
strongly  engaged;  you  conceive  vi-  faculties.  For,  let  us  now  consider 
Tidly  and  distinctly  what  you  read :  the  last  case  supposed^  namely,  the 
and  when  you  have  closed  the  book,  perusal  of  a  difficult  work  by  a 
you  bear  from  it  a  distinct  and  fix-  strong  efifort  In  this  there  is  also 
ed  remembrance  of  what  you  have  heightened  action  of  the  powers  of 
read.  If  the  work  is  very  uninter-  the  mind.  But  how  is  it  produced? 
esting,  you  may  read  with  imperfect  It  is  the  result  of  a  determination  of 
attention,  with  even  inadequate  con-  the  will.  You  collect  powers  that 
ccption,and  with  the  result  of  a  very  were  scattered  and  unfixed  in  their 
diftjointed  and  insufficient  recollec-  action,  and  bend  them  together  upon 
tion.  But  if  the  work,  though  not  a  single  object ;  you  make  effort  in 
engaging,  and  though  difficult,  is  im-  the  mind,  and  force  their  exertion, 
portant^  and  you  wish  for  a  fixed  Still  there  is  no  new  faculty  intro- 
purpose,  to  master  its  contents,  you  duced  to  act.  You  fix  your  intelli- 
then,  by  a  power  in  your  own  mind,  gence  for  a  continuance  of  time,  and 
deliberately  and  resolutely  attend,  with  intent  direction  upon  one  point; 
and  you  obtain  results  of  the  same  but  that  shows  nothing  more  than  that 
kind,  as  when  your  attention  was  in-  your  intelligence  is  sutject  to  your 
voluntarily  engaged,  namely,  a  dis-  will,  that  you  can  enforce  and  govern 
tinct  understanding,  and  a  fixed  and  its  action,  and  restrain  its  action,  and 
clear  recollection.  Here  then  we  restrain  its  glancingactivity  to  the  ob- 
see  the  attention  in  two  forms  of  ject  which  you  have  selected  for  its 
power,  and  one  of  languor.  And  thought  The  power,  therefore, 
yet  we  do  not  see  that  in  any  case  which  you  exert  in  such  a  case,  is  a 
we  can  assert  that  a  distinct  intellec-  power  of  volition.  It  is  to  the  state 
tual  faculty  takes  part  in  the  ac-  that  is  induced  under  the  control 
tion  of  our  mind,  or  withdraws  of  the  will  that  the  name  of  attention 
itself  from  it.  What  engages  your  seems  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  other, 
interest,  excites  vivid  emotion :  for  to  be  properly  applied.  And  the 
it  is  only  by  exciting  it  that  the  whole  amount  that  we  gather  with 
work  has  power  to  interest  you.  respeot  to  the  laws  and  powers  of 
But  it  is  one  of  the  constant  laws  of  the  mind,  seems  to  be  that  which 
our  mind  that  every  excited  emo-  common  observation  has  constantly 
tion  quickens  the  action  of  all  the  suggested,  namely,  that  the  action 
faculties  that  concur  with  it.  This  of  the  intellectual  powers,  when  nei- 
is  a  law  of  emotion,  not  of  intellect,  ther  emotion  nor  will  determine 
It  quickens  the  muscular  power  in  them  to  act,  is  languid  and  inade- 
our  limbs,  just  as  it  quickens  fancy,  quate ;  but  that  emotion  inciting  and 
imagination,  memory,  intelligence,  animating,  or  the  will  impelling:  and 
The  whole  being  is  animated  with  commanding  them,  are  able  alike  to 
his  own  feelings ;  he  feels  new  life  arouse  them  to  their  powers,  and  to 
in  bis  body,  new  life  in  his  mind,  produce  those  intellectual  results  to 
In  this  state,  in  whatever  mental  which  no  new  faculty  is  needed  in 
action  he  is  engaged  that  concurs  the  mind,  but  for  which  the  highest 
with  the  tendency  and  purpose  of  activity  of  all  its  acknowledged  facul- 
his  emotion,  or  interest,  or  by  what-  ties  is  required. 
ever  name  we  call  it,  he  engages 
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translations  from  thb  arbbk  antholoot. 
Bt  Wuxiam  Hat. 

I. 

CYRUS. 

Liifutff  Mttl^tfitfof  ffTmyid^. — «•  r.  A. 

ON  TdB  HOUSR  OF  MAlIMINUS,  IN  CONSTANTINOPLB. 

On  these  bright  shores,  within  this  second  Rome, 

Maximinus  piled  up  my  towering  dome,^ 

Fixing  my  basis  in  the  very  strand. 

That  I  a  scene  of  grandeur  might  command, — 

Illimitable  grandeur  far  and  near, 

The  city  on  my  right,  and  left,  and  rear. 

On  front  Bithynia"s  blooming  valleys  lie 

Sleeping  in  beauty  'neath  a  purple  sky : 

The  Bosphorus  my  strong  foundation  laves 

Ere  mingling  with  the  blue  Propontic  waves, 

With  tender  ripples  tips  my  feet  with  spray, 

Then  to  the  godlilce  ocean  gladly  rolls  away. 

Ye  gentle  beings,  that  diTnk  in  the  light 
Of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  climb  my  heights- 
There  turning  round  oft  feast  your  souls  and  eyes 
On  trees,  domes,  ships,  sea,  city,  earth,  and  skies. 

II. 

-     PAUL  THB  SILENTIART. 
UtfTH  ifir$KXv^u  xf$nt, — »•  t.  A* 
ON  JUSTINIAN'S  GARDENS,  BORDERING  ON  THB  SKA. 

Here  ocean  laves  the  land,  whose  ridges  glow 
With  floating  blopm  of  groves  amid  the  sea : 

Through  opening  glades  the  streams  of  ocean  flow. 
And  sea-moss  mingles  with  the  garden  tree : 

Naiad  and  Nereid  here  their  gifts  combine— 

Fresh  lapsing  waters  with  the  rolling  brine. 

III. 

AOATHIAS  THB  SCHOLIAST. 

£^oy  tful  Atifntg* — »•  t.  A. 

ON  THB  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Let  Daphne's*  crest,  tha|  towers  beyond  the  sea, 
'Mid  wild  sequestered  beauty, — yield  to  me. 
For  here  the  Dryad-nymphs  and  Nereids  meet 
Urging  their  separate  claims  to  this  retreat; 
Neptune  sits  umpire,  and  decides  the  plea. 
By  giving  both  a  common  right  in  me. 


*  Ent  Daphne  castellum  a  Constantino  ad  Dannbii  ripss  szitraetam,«-jAC0B9* 
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ANACREON. 
Ap«  rU  rifivn  ^otr^v* — x.  t.  X, 
ON  A  MBDAL  REPBBSBNTIEfG  T£NU8  ANADTOMBMB. 
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1. 

Aod  who  embost'd  the  ocean  ? 

And  whose  the  art  di?ine 
That  spread  this  disc  with  billows 

Of  ocean's  rolling  brine  ? 

2. 
And  whose  the  godlike  spirit 

That  on  the  sea  impress'd 
This  tender,  breathing  Venus— i 

The  source  of  spirits  blest  ? 

3. 
Here  all  her  naked  beauties. 

The  artist  hath  revealed  : 
Save  what  that  clasping  billow 

Hath  modestly  concealed. 

4. 
Like  silver  sea-moss  floating 

Upon  the  mild  serene 
Of  waters, — that  rejoicing 

Now  shoreward  bear  their  queen. 


5. 
So  comes  6he,-*and  before  her, 

She  breasts  the  lofty  wave. 
Which  veils  her  rosy  bosom, 

And  longs  her  neck  to  lave. 

6. 
Amid  the  soft-hued  stillness, 

Her  form  august  is  seen, — 
A  lily  wrapt  in  violets, — 

So  gleams  the  Paphian  queen. 

7. 
And  o'er  the  liquid  silver 

On  bounding  dolphins  ride 
Young  roguish  Love  and  Passion, 

Loud  laughing  side  by  side. 

8 
A  winding  band  of  fishes. 

With  plunging  gambols  bound 
Near  her — the  swimming  Venus, 

Who  smiles  on  all  around. 


V. 


UNKKOWN. 


r.  A. 


I* 


In  all  the  ripeness  of  thy  beauty's  prime 
Hath  death,  Patrophile,  thine  eyelids  sealed ; 

Mute  is  that  tongue  which  witched  the  ear  of  time. 
The  cunning  witchery  which  thy  words  revealed ! 

2. 
Quenched  is  the  voice  of  song,— all— all  are  fled 

Those  joys  which  mantled  with  the  sparkling  wine : 
Grim  Dis  I — love's  frenzy  snatched  her  to  thy  bed. 

Yes— she  could  stir  even  that  iron  soul  of  thine. 


VI. 

NOSSIS. 

Svfuifvrat  p««p^«^y«— »•  r.  A. 

ON  A  PORTRAIT. 

Thymarete,  thy  very  self  is  there, 
Pictured  in  all  thy  dignity  and  grace. 

Thy  noble  pride,  thine  awe-commanding  air 
Mingled  with  mildness  in  that  lovely  face : 

Shaking  his  tail  thy  faithful  dog  draws  near, 
Deeming  he  gazes  on  his  mistress  dear. 

VII. 
CRINAGORAS. 

£}  fut}  TO  0-^iMi  Avy^/yn;*^— ».  t.  A« 
ON  BUNICIDAS. 

Thif  monnmental  Parian  marble,  graced 
With  all  the  pride  of  ■ctdpture's  purest  taa^i 
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Adorni— u  far  u  unBelest  marble  can, 
Tbe  TotMn  circaie  of  a  wicked  man.- 

Deem  not,  je  good,  the  tomb's  external  ahoir 
An  Index  of  tbe  worth  that  Ilea  below  : 
Since  all  thli  laboured. luzurf  of  art 
Enshrouds  Eunicldaa'  malignant  heart. 
And  now  hla  corpse,— that  worthless  rag,*— forgot. 
For  all — but  baaeneea,  moulders  In  this  apot 


CRINADDRAS. 


Not— if  the  ocean  waves  in  strife  combEne, 

Or  German  hordes  drink  up  tlielr  nattve  Rhine, 

Shall  Rome — secure  in  Cosar'a  prudent  away. 

Tremble  though  host  on  host  their  might  arraf . 

Thus  the  drjr  leaves  of  Jove'a  own  oaka  «e  found 

The  tempest's  sport — careering  round  and  round. 

While  the  forked,  gnarled  roots  more  closelj  clasp  tbe  ground. 


"  S>7,  shepherd,  whose  these  plants  ?  "    "  Aihena,  thine 

The  olive  :  Bacchus  claims  the  gadding  vine." 

"  This  com  ?  "    "  Demeter'a."    "  Who  protects  these  flowers  ?  " 

"  Hera  and  to»j  Cyprls  are  the  powers." 

"  Dear  Pan,  pipe  on  ;  for  soon  thine  oaten  stops 

Shall  waken  Echo  on  these  sunny  slopes." 


TO  PBIUNMOH. 
1, 

A  small  brunette 
Is  1117  Phlllnnloo :  her  hair 

Coal-black  as  Jet, 
Curls  like  parsley ;  passing  rare 
Her  downy  ekln— beyond  compare. 
S. 

Her  tongue  posaeis'd 
Of  tones  more  witching  than  the  lure 

Of  Cypris'  ceslus : 
Not  cbary  of  her  favours  sure— 
And  aught  but  coldness  can  endure. 
3. 

May  I  adore 
My  too,  too  kind  Philinnlon  still— 

For  evermore,  ■ 
Oh  [  golden  Aphrodite— till 
A  warmer  flame  my  bosom  fill. 
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XI. 

ARCHILOCUS. 

Xfnfithttf  HtXiruf  •£}».—».  r.  A. 

ON  AlC  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

Nothing  unhoped  for,  nor  aught  patting  strange 
Can  novir  betide  ut  in  this  world  of  diange, 
Since  Jove  hath  flung  the  gloomy  veil  ofnight 
Athwart  the  lusty  tun*t  meridian  light — 
Quenching  hit  beamt ;  while  on  the  tons  of  men 
Such  terror  fell  at  ne'er  may  fall  again. 
For  nought  more  ttrange,  nought  unexpected  more, 
Unhoped,  unlooked  for  hath  betid  befure* 

Say  who  thall  manrel  now  if  beattt  exchange 
Their  haunts  with  dolphint  for  the  ocean's  range, 
Preferring  to  dry  land  the  roaring  tide, 
While  these  rejoice  to  climb  the  mountain's  side  ?  * 

XII. 
THEODORIDAS. 

ON  A  VOTIVE  CONOR. 
STRANGER. 

Who  found  thee,  say,  thou  labyrinth  marine, 
Thou  waif  outcast  of  ocean's  hoary  brine- 
But  now  an  offering  on  this  sacred  shrine  ? 

CONCH. 

Pylorus  sent  me  from  his  holy  steep 

To  Dionysius  o'er  the  rolling  deep. 

Who  placed  me  here,  beside  the  murmuring  waver, 

A  toy  to  Naiads  of  the  ocean  caves : 

Swiftly  I  thrid  the  mazes  of  the  seas, 

Eager  to  please  the  sleek  Antriades. 

XIII. 
ERTCIUS  CTZICENUS. 

'O  Tftiycf  i  KA49'4fy*f*— «*  t.  A. 

clbson's  goat. 

Through  the  whole  mirksome  night,  did  Cleson's  goat 
By  his  wild  bleatings  keep  the  flock  from  sleep : 

The  smell  of  wolf,  that  kld-devourer,  smote 
His  nostrils,  climbing  up  the  rocky  steep : 

Till  the  roused  dogs  had  scared  him  down  the  rock ; 

Then  gentle  slumbers  fell  upon  the  flock. 


*   Vid$  Horaft.  i.  Od.  II.  7.     Omnt  qaom  Prottui,  &o.     Epod.  XVI.  28.     Qaaodo 
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Th  Arigld' Norman  Tfouvem^ 
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THE  ANGLO  N0R3IAN  TROUVKRBS  OF  THB  TWELFTH  AND  TIllRTBKNTH 

CENTURIES. 

"lb  ROHAN  DU  ROU." 


PAR  MAIBTBB  WACB. 


WiiRv  Louis  Outremer  heard  of 
Dake  Ricliard*s  escape,  fae  was  right 
sorrow  hi  I,  for,  not  merely  did   he 
lacnetit  that  so  important  a  prisoner 
should  have  regained  his   liberty, 
"  but."  says  Maistre  Wace,  **  be- 
cause he  knew  that  many  thought 
him  a  very  foolish  fellow  {un  mu* 
snni)   10  be  so  easily   deceifed«" 
However,  he  put  the  best  face  that 
he  could  upon  it,  and  as  Richard 
wa^  noc  able  immediately  to  return 
to  iNormandy,  but  remained  for  some 
time  at  Chateau  Coucy,  Louis  made 
preparations  for  entering  Norman- 
dy;  and  after  several  batues,  several 
df  rratA,  and  much  speechifying  (for 
Maiftire  Wace's  heroes  seem  as  fond 
of  loiii(  speeches  as  any  member  of 
a  uHMlern  debating  society),  he  en- 
terH  R*uen  in  great  state.    On  this 
nrcH^ion  there  was  much  outward 
joy  expressed;    every  chapel   that 
wut  u'orth  a  bell-tower,  set  about 
making  as  much  noise  as  it  could; 
thn  churches  and  the  minster  rung 
de^ffuiog  peaU ;  there  was  a  proces- 
sion of  the  clergy,  and  the  townsfolk 
tiocked  together  in  holyday  apparel ; 
'*  biiil/ says  our  poet  in  his  quiet 
dry  way,  **  methinks  the  good  people 
ot  Rouen  would  not  quite  have  wept 
their  eyes  out,  had  they  seen  him 
druivuing  in  the  Seine."    Louis  was 


at  length  persuaded  to  give  up  Nor- 
mandy to  Richard;  but  the  peace 
consequent  on  this  act  of  justice  did 
not  last  long.    Louis  obtained  the  aid 
of  Otho  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  French  and  German  troops 
closely  besieged  Rouen.    The  fol- 
lowing extract,  though  rather  long, 
deserves  insertion  ^r  the  spirited 
picture  it  presents  of  a  battle  in  the 
tenth  century.    But  the  reader  will 
observe,  that  although  the  knights 
are  emphatically  "  righte  valyaunte," 
yet  to  the  latter  part  of  the  compli- 
ment bestowed  on  the  Icnights  of  our 
'  third  Edward's  days,  **  and  curteis, 
and  gentil,"   they  have  no  claim. 
They  rise  before  us  rather  as  the 
descendants  of  the  death- despising 
"  Vikinger,*'  than  as  ^  progenitors 
of  the  Chandos  and  ift-  Mannys  of 
Cressy  and   Poitiers;   still,  in  the 
warm  spirit  of  devotion  that  urges 
Duke  Richard  to  fall  '*  umblement " 
on  his  knees,  and  pray  to  God  to 
guard  him  in  the  battle,  even  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  vassals  were 
awaiting  his  battle-cry,  we  perceive 
the  dawning  of  that  fine  religious 
feeling,  which,  in  a  subsequent  age, 
gave  the  last  touch  of  beauty  to  Uie 
beautiful  character  of  the  genuine 
"  Xten  Knyghte." 


*'  Now  at  Rouen  Richard  was,  and  thro*  the  town  let  watch  and  ward, 
Then  to  the  minster  he  repaired,  aad  •olemn  eervice  heard. 
When  by  a  byeway  hastily,  a  spy  came  driving  on  ; — 
Who  cried  to  him  aloud,  lor  tilne  for  whispering  it  was  none— 
'  Behold,  behold,  they're  coming  on  with  all  their  chivalry, 
The  Germans  too,  in  order  doe,  all  armed  right  gallantly, 
As  tho'  not  only  Roaen  they'd  take,  bat  e'en  all  Normandle, 
Already  are  they  at  the  walls,  to  withstand  them  quickly  bo  wo.* 
The  Duke  when  he  this  message  heard,  right  meekly  kneeled  doWHi 
A 'id  prayed  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Son  of  Lady  Marie, 
That  he  would  guard  hit  life,  and  fame,  and  grant  him  victory, 
And  he  woald  found  at  his  own  cost,  a  rich  and  fair  abbaye-^ 
Then  all  his  nobles  rushed  to  arms,  and  cried  aloud  '  Des  ale.'  * 

"  The  Duke  had  knights  the  very  best  that  were  in  all  Bretsgne, 
Aid  gallant  ones  from  Paris  too,  and  also  Hughle  Maigne, 


*  This  was  the  batiie-cry  of  t]ha  ISotmias. 


~.      T 
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Aud  tbese  be  bad  go  forth  ag&iustthe  kuigbUof  Geimiiny, 

And  ono  of  hU  mo&t  loved  barons,  he  ba<le  their  loader  be. 

Who  bore  aloft  the  goufanon/  *twaa  of  scarlet  clutb  ot  Spain. 

And  on  their  destrores  bold  they  sat,  while  downward  to  the  plain 

The  Germans  from  the  mountain  came,  with  gallant  speed  amain 

(Ay,  if  the  Germans  give  them  fighf^  Ihey  will  not  there  remain), 

But  many  a  shield  will  pierced  be,  and  many  a  tough  lance  broken^ 

And  on  many  who  blithe  to  the  m6ice  came,  will  their  vengeance  be  ywroken. 

For  in  warfare  still  the  usage  is,  and  in  other  things  also, 

Who  in  one  fight  is  vanquished,  from  the  next  may  victor  go. 

Now  these  German  knights  were  evermore  most  gallant  and  most  proudf 

To  give  defianoe  blithe  were  they,  tho'  ne'er  in  vaunting  loud. 

And  toward  Roaen  they  drest  themselves  by  force  to  enter  there, 

For  the  city  seemed  right  good  to  them,  and  the  country  round  most  fair, 

But  the  Normans  could  not  this  endure,  and  swore  with  burning  seal, 

Tliat  their  good  town  they  would  defend,  with  stout  iron  and  with  steel. 

**  Now  with  the  Normans  there  came  forth  full  many  a  gallant  knightf 
Well  armed,  and  firm  on  his  destrere.  In  readiness  for  the  fight ; 
And  glad  were  they,  when  in  fair  array,  the  foe  appeared  in  view, 
And  oft  they  set  a  turneying,  but  the  Germans  backward  drew. 
For  turneying  was  not  their  way  of  fight,  t  to  them  'twas  new. 
So  dose  together  o*er  tlie  plain,  towards  the  gates  they  prancing  went 
The  Nornums  then  fled  backwards,  as  with  sore  astonishment. 
As  they  would  fly  away  they  seemed,  and  made  a  goodly  feint ; 
Then  those  who  In  Rouen  remained,  now  huriied  boldly  out. 
And  hailed  their  brethren  In  the  fight  with  many  a  gladsome  shout. 
And  flung  abroad  their  enslgnib  that  their  foemen  might  them  know, 
Of  all  the  boat  that  rushed  out,  not  one  fur  the  fight  was  slow. 
Then  mUbt  ye  s^e  the  gallant  press  of  the  Nor  man  chivalry, 
And  mtfy  a  bhivered  lance,  and  many  a  glittering  brand  ye'd  see 
Ybroke,  and  many  a  shining  helm,  and  shields  both  red  and  brown. 
And  many  a  foaming  steed  rush  by,  with  reins  all  trailing  down; 
And  In  the  fields  and  highways  too,  lay  many  a  brave  knight  dying, 
Struck  down  by  axes,  and  by  clubs  of  peasant  churls  when  flying. 
For  all  the  common  folk  came  forth,  their  ready  aid  supplying. 

"  Then  Richard  from  Rouen  ru«hed  forth,  on  his  steed  of  iron  grey, 
Armed  cap-a-pie,  and  brandishing  his  good  sword,  for  the  fray 
Right  eager,  and  behind  him  pranced  Norman  and  Breton  too, 
And  when  Otho's  nephew  saw  'twas  he  right  gladly  near  be  drew ; 
'Twas  a  gallant  youth  and  bold,  and  King  Louis  loved  him  well, 
For  to  the  Normans  was  he  aye  an  enemy  most  fell. 
And  he  had  ever  on  his  lip  some  word  of  mockery. 
And  a  good  sword  wielding  in  his  hand,  thus  onward  rushed  hcb 
With  shield  upraised  before  him,  and  with  sword  ypointed  low- 
But  he  stumbled,  and  he  lost  the  rein ;  then  Richard  with  a  blow 
Right  thro*  the  middle  cleft  him  down.     O  !  Duke  Richard's  brand  was  keen, 
For  the  shield  and  the  coat  of  mail  'gainst  It,  were  weak  as  a  glove  I  ween  ; 
To  the  ground  he  fell  right  dead  forthwith,  Til  safely  warrant  ye; 
While  Richard  cried,  *  To  the  Evil  One  I  arede  thee  quickly  flee,t 
For  my  good  land  I  had  nearly  lost,  and  my  living  too  thro*  thee.' 


*  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  gonlanon,  and  many  an  antiquary  learned  in  he- 
nidie  lore  will  wish  that  our  trouvere  had  also  described  its  charges*  We  have 
little  doubt  that  they  were  (he  two  lions. 

■f  This  bears  some  resemblance  to  Butler's  '*  He  who  fights  and  runs  away."  2. 
The  custom  of  some  of  the  chief  warriors  advancing  before  the  rest,  and  offering  single 
combat,  Is  mentioned  by  many  writerj  antecedent  to  Wace,  as  a  peculiarity  of  Nor- 
man warfare,  and  as  arii»Iiig  from  that  eagrr  thir^st  fur  fame,  which  always  distin- 
fuiahed  that  brave  and  haughty  people. 

^5*  An  mauferyje  comment."    This  hearty  commendation  of  \k\a  foatsAH  \<)  >^^ 
•Til  one,  shows  how  far  Richard  with  all  his  proweta  feU  bentmOi  Oi%  )uv\|)A  «t  \^ 
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Then  he  calPd  loadly  oat,  and  bit  men  gave  l»tok  the  ery ; 

And  Richard  with  good  sword  in  hand,  pratt  on  with  eouraga  high  : 

O  many  a  time  was  that  good  swordf  that  day  ensanguined^- 

And  qaickly  flew  the  news  about,  of  Otho's  nephew  dead. 

Tbo*  the  plain  was  heaped  with  eorsesi  still  fiercely  raged  the  fight, 

For  the  German  lilce  a  host  right  wode,  fought  with  unfailing  mlglit. 

And  so  did  Richard's  men ;— >llke  men  who  would  win  the  day ; 

O  many  an  empty  saddle  might  ye  see  in  that  affray ; 

And  many  a  noble  German,  open  mouthed,  in  death  pangs  lay. 

And  shields  were  stricken  thro*,  and  leathern  bucklers  torn, 

Anf  many  a  hauberk  battered  well  with  pole  axes,  and  worn 

And  dinted  many  a  sword,  and  huge  stones  crushed  many  a  head ; 

For  the  Germans  in  that  battle  most  lucklessly  haTO  sped. 

Whatever  they  sought  to  gain,  they  found  methinks  sore  woe, 

But  let  it  pass,  for  certainly  great  prowess  did  they  show. 

Twelve  noble  Germans,  each  alive,  the  best  of  their  countrie, 

Were  by  the  Normans  taken,  was  not  that  a  victorie  ? 

For  great  their  ransom  sure  must  be,  and  meikle  will  they  gain  ; 

But  nothing  but  their  arms  would  they  have  had  these  knights  been  slain. 

Mow  the  Nurmans  masters  of  the  field,  their  gonfanoos  outspread, 

Twelve  counts,  three  knights  alive  have  they,  beside  a  host  of  dead. 

And  now  thpy  go  and  strip  the  slain,  as  is  the  vIctor*s  way, 

And  little  ruth  they*d  feel,  I  trow,  their  very  skins  to  flay ;  * 

Nor  heed  they  flood,  or  dust,  or  soil,  astm  their  way  they  held, 

For  the  gain  of  all  that  spoil  is  worth  more  than  the  good  red  gold 

Those  kings  have  hoarded  up.     And  now  their  tents  they  pitch  around 

Upon  the  plain,  for  they  will  not  within  the  city  go; 

Such  store  liave  they  of  gallant  steeds,  and  prisoners  alsoy 

That  their  castles  could  not  hold  them,  so  they  link  them  two  and  two. 

And  all  within  the  city  joyed  that  store  of  steeds  to  view." 


The  high  value  placed  on  "the 
Bteeda,"  especially  such  as  had  been 
tried  in  battle,  Is  very  charapteristic 
of  so  early  a  period,  and  so  is  the 
exulCthg  remark  that  the  twelve 
counts  had  been  taken  "alive," 
which  was  an  excellent  thing,  since, 
bad  they  been  killed,  no  ransom 
would  have  been  gained  for  them. 

This  signal  defeat  of  the  combined 
French  and  German  forces  does 
not,  however,  bring  peace  to  Nor- 
mandy. After  many  more  battles, 
sieges,  truces,  interviews,  and  em- 
bassies, which  generally  leave  things 
ev«n  worse  than  before,  Richard 
summons  King  Harold  of  Denmark 
to  bis  aid,  who  with  great  good-will 
sends  him  an  army,  which  overruns 
France,  and  compels  LothaireK Louis 
Qutremer's  successor)  to  conclude 


a  peace.  Richard  now  dismisses 
his  auxiliaries  with  rich  gifts,  pro- 
mising to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
become  Christians  his  protection  and 
aportionoflands  in  Normandy.  Many 
accept  this  offer,  and  settle  in  Cos- 
tentin, "  where,"  says  Maistre  Wace, 
"  they  became  celebrated  as  excel- 
lent mariners,  and  very  expert  in  all 
that  relates  to  rowing  f  or  sailing." 
This  characteristic  the  inhabitants 
of  Costentin  still  retain,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  eight  centuries, 
for  even  in  the  prceent  day  they  are 
considered  as  the  best  sailors  in 
Normandy.  As  to  those  who  still 
clung  to  Paganism,  they,  having  re- 
ceived rich  gifts,  set.sail  for  Spain^ 
where,  *'  in  a  fruitful  land,  they  took 
eighteen  cities,  which  they  destroy- 
ed.   But  what  afterward  became  of 


manee.  The  '*  gentU  *  knight  never  consigned  bis  foeman  to  the  devil,  unleas  he  wera 
s/wtjmim,  and  then  It  was  only  sending  him  "  to  his  otvn  place.'* 

*  M.  Pluquet,  the  editor  of  this  curious  chronicle,  thinks  that  the  "  flaying  "  must 
refer  to  the  horses ;  it  seems  evident  to  us  that  it  refers  to  the  dead  Germane,  against 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Ronen  were  so  enraged,  and  from  whose  "  stripping  **  they 
evidently  gained  so  much. 

f  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  during  [the  middle~'agef,  moat  of  the  largt 
re99$Is  were  foUeyt^  with  three  and  even  fonr^banks  of  rowers ;  to  row  wall  was 
^9refot§^MjntC999Wf  «f  to  understand  iiiaiiaging*the  sail. 
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tbem/'  says  Hdstre  Wace,  ''  I  do 
not  know,  nor  indeed,  have  I  even 
CD  quired." 

He  now  abruptly  breaks  off. — 
Whether  Plantagenet  had  given  him 
any  offence,  whether  Alianer,  who 
had  patronized  his  *'  Br(it  d' Angle- 
terre/'  was  now  so  interested  in  the 
more  polished  strains  of  the  Trou- 
badours, as  to  turn  with  indifference 
from  the  ruder  but  more  spirited 


fiSl 

work  of  the  Norman  Trouvere ;  or 
whether  Benoit  St  More,  who  had 
talcen  up  the  same  subject,  had  re- 
ceived those  commendations  and 
those  more  substantial  marks  of 
favour  which  Maistre  Wace  con- 
sidered more  Justly  his  due,  we 
know  not,  but  he  concludes  in  the 
following  whimsical  manner,  and 
nearly  ten  years  elapsed  ere  he  re« 
Bumed  his  subject. 


'*  To  the  deedi  of  the  Duke  of  Nomundie  we  must  retarn  sgaln. 

Bat  a  long  journey  to  get  thro',  it  wearlneM  and  pain, 

Ualeea  you  can  heguUe  the  way  with  aong  and  pleasantrle ; 

But  be  who  aingi  should  the  wine  cup  drain,  or  have  tome  worthy  fee : 

For  why  ihould  he  unguerdoned  he  ?  while  gifts  have  many  moe, 

So  willingly  a  gift  1*11  take,  since  Pve  need  of  it,  I  trow.*' 


In  the  second  part»  Maistre  Wace  returns  to  his  favourite  octo^iyUitbio 
neasurer—and  thus  doea  he  begin : 

*'  That  our  forefathers*  memorie, 
Their  acts,  their  words,  their  ohivalric,^- 
Tha  felonies  of  each  felon, 
And  nobleness  of  caeh  baron,— 
Should  ne*er  sink  in  oblivion— 
Are  histories  writton,  choice  and  true^ 
And  many  a  gtsta  composed  for  you, 
By  learned  clerks,  bat  for  whose  care, 
FuU  many  a  tale  of  valae  rare^ 
Had  quite  forgotten  been,  for  aye,— 
And  with  all  past  times,  past  away. 
By  lapse  of  time,  throagh  ages  long, 
And  by  the  change  of  mother  tongue, 
The  names  have  faded  from  our  view, 
Of  many  a  town,  and  region  too. 
Britain,  which  now  we  call  England, 
Was  Albion  named  at  first ;  the  strand 
Where  London  stands,  new  Troy  Its  name, 
Then  Treyneuvento  ;  from  Ebrawe  came 
The  name  of  Werk,*  Wales,  Mercia, 
And  North  Wales,  benedicia. 
Were  named,  and  Scotland,  Albany." 


And  Brittany  was  Armorica^  and 
Cologne,  Aggripina,  and  Paris  was 
Luteua,  and,  thanks  to  the  final  let- 
ters being  mostly  a  or  e,  Maistre 
Wace  goes  on  rhyming,  apparently 
with  great  delight,  on  this  unpro- 
mialng  subject  tor  twenty  or  thirty 
eoopleti.     He  next  turns  to  the 


point  more  immediately  in  hand,  and 
informs  us  that  Normandy  was  an- 
ciently called  Neustria,  "  but  it  lost 
that  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  for 
what  reason.  In  that  part  of  the 
earth,  under  which  the  car  Is  placed, 
the  people  are  ealled  northmen,"— 
now 


"  Man  en  Engleise  en  Narreis, 
From  teofile  en  Francey«, 
Justex  ensemble  norih  tman^ 
E  ensemble  dlctez  north  man." 


*  Vsrwlo  Is  the  word— as  Ebrawe  seemsa  ccntractlon,  and  An(\\c;\%mot  'E*\»»t%i> 
MiB»  It  if  ttosC  probable  that  Vafwlo  Is  Mslstre  Wsc«*s  ap^lWog  «i  ih«  teMti  ^'  "^^tct 
wyhi' 
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After  some  more  of  this  wearisome  proslnff,  our  trouvere  suddenlr 
arouses  himself,  and  bursts  forth  in  the  following  beautiful  and  spirited 
strain  i^ 

*'  All  to  noihlDg  swiftly  ttodi 
All  fade»  all  wilher,  all  haTe  end, — 
Towen  fall,  walls  nod,  the  rote  soon  fkdetb, 
The  destrere  stamblcs,  cloth  abradetb, 
Man  dies,  steel  rusts,  weed  rots  away, 
For  allthlngi  made  by  hands  decay. 
Then  listen  now  to  what  I  tell, 
Both  clerk  and  lay,  and  know  It  well ; 
For,  when  death  hath  drlTen  ye  dowD^ 
Whither  tendeth  yoar  renown  ; 
If  the  clerk  no  record  give, 
Soantly  will  yoor  praises  lirew'** 

And  therefore  is  It,    that  ^<the  not  merely  did  hiB   fear  no  living 

clerk*'  should  be  highly  honoured,  man,  but  even  dead  ones,  and  the 

and  receive  from  barons  and  noble  powers  of  darkness  could  not  make 

ladies,  *'  biaux  dons."     He  now  re-  nim  afraid.      The  following  story 

sumes  his  narrative  of  Duke  Rich-  was  doubtless  heard  with  deep  In- 

ard,  and  informs  us  that  he  was  in-  teres t  :— 
deed  well  named  *'  Fear  nought,'*  for 

"  Richard  loved  priests  and  clergif. 
And  knights  also,  and  chivalrie. 
And  walked  by  night,  e*en  as  by  day. 
For  naught  could  ever  him  affray. 
And  many  a  sprite  he  saw,  I  wis. 
But  none  could  do  him  harm ;  and  this 
Was  said  by  folk,  that  he  by  night. 
Could  see  as  clear  as  they  with  light. 
Now  as  by  night  he  wandered  roand. 
Whene'er  an  open  church  he  found, 
He  entered  In,  with  fervent  means. 
To  offer  up  his  orisons ; 
And  if  the  doors  were  closed  each  one, 
He  knelt  upon  the  threshold  stone. 

' ''  It  chanced  one  night  to  an  abbaye 
He  came,  and  entered  in  to  ]>ray ; 
For  all  his  menne  on  were  gone. 
And  he  was  in  the  dark  alone ; 
So  bis  good  steed  without  he  tied. 
And  entered  in ;  straight  he  espied 
A  corpse  upon  its  bier  (I  trow 
No  fear  even  then,  did  Richard  know), 
For  boldly  by  the  bier  he  past. 
His  gloves  upon  a  desk  he  cast, 

—  11  ■ 1  * —      -  ^  -  ^  ,1 ,  ,  ,      ^    _^.         ^     ^,    ^  ^  -   -     — . — ■ ^_»,,.^^ — ^ — ■ .,_^j^^a^ 

*  We  must  subjoin  these  pleasing  lines  In  the  original,  since  tbey  afford  a  ilngnlar 
specimen  of  condensation  and  case  of  versification. 

"  Tute  rien  pe  tame  en  decUn 
Tute  chlet,  tute  muert,  tute  valt  A  fin. 
Tur  fund,  mui  ehlet,  rere  flalctra 
Cheval  tresbuche,  drap  vlesltt 
Flom  muert,  fer  use,  rust  porrltt,— 
Tute  ourre  fet  ed  mnins  periit. 
Bten  entend,  e  cepnuU,  e  tai, 
Ke  tute  murrent  e  clere  e  lai, 
E  Ke  mult  a  eerte  duri^e 
Empies  lur  mart,  Inrreoum^ 
Si  part  ders  n*sst  mb  en  llvre, 
lf#  peet  pas  tl  daifK  m  vine*** 
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And  At  tbe  altar  kiielt  to  pray  ; 
(For  uou^ht  could  ever  him  aifruy). 

'*  Not  long  be  stayed  ere  sound  he  heard» 
Ai  tho'  the  corpse  on  the  bier  had  stirred. 
Then  creaked  the  bier ;  be  turned  to  see 
What  this  most  fearful  noise  might  hf, 
And  *  Be  thou  or  good  or  bad^'  said  he^ 
'  Lie  still/  and  then  a  prayer  be  said ; 
(How  long  or  short  the  time  be  pvMjidg 
I  know  not,  but  tbe  crosa  be  made ; 
Saying,  *  Per  hoe  9iffnum  mincta  crwcis, 
Libera  me  de  malignUt 
Domine  deus  ealmtie*'  * 
And  also,  *  God  I  Almighty  friend, 
I  to  thine  bands  my  soul  commend.*) 
He  took  his  sword,  and  turned  about ; 
But  lo!  the  devU,  just  without 
The  church  door  stood,  with  arms  spread  out 
T  o  se  e  Duke  Richard  furiously  ; 
Who  drew  his  sword  right  gallantlyt 
And  cleft  bim  thro' ;  on  tbe  bier  be  fell ; 
(If  be  cried  out,  I  cannot  tell). 

"  Then  Richard  sprang  upon  his  steed, 
And  from  the  churchyard  rode  with  speedy 
When  be  bis  gloves  remembered  ;  then 
He  turned  about,  and  back  agen, 
Into  the  chancel  went  to  find  them  ; 
(Metbinks  few  men  saTe  he  would  mind  th^n ;) 
And  then  rode  home.     'Twas  after  thii^ 
A  law  he  made,  and  caused  I  wis 
To  be  proclaimed  in  church  and  fair. 
That  henceforth  none  should  ever  dare 
To  leave  a  corpse  in  holy  bound, 
Unwatcbed,  until  placed  underground.** 
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The  reader  will  perceive  from  tbis 
curious  story,  that  the  impalpable 
ghost,  veiled  in  white,  and  glidiog 
Uirough  crevices  and  keyholes,  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  recipes  of 
modern  "  ancient  romances,"  were 
altogether  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers. The  ghost  with  them,  was 
a  dead  body  resuscitated  by  infernal 
■tency,  a  genuine  vampire;  and 
uusy  in  the  instance  before  us^  it 
required  not  mereljr  a  Latin  night- 
apell,  bat  the  vigorous  use  of  the 


Duke's  good  sword  to  quell  this 
"  spirit,'^ and  to  dislodge  the  detnoa 
from  his  unfitting  tenement.  Ii  would 
be  a  very  curious  enquiry,  to  *  ndf  a- 
vour  to  ascertain  from  whtfum  the 
notion  of  the  shadowy  ghuci  CHme, 
and  at  what  period  it  tottk  iiM  pi  are 
among  the  crowd  of  Bupeititiurhl 
beings,  which  excited  the  tenuis  of 
our  forefathers,  and  which  hiill,  in 
spite  of  the  *'  march  of  intcllfc-r/* 
awaken  the  fears  of  their  childieu.t 
Richard,  notwithstanding  bis  war- 


*  Aa  these  three  lines  are  very  probably  an  old  morbid  nlght-ipell>  it  seemed  bet^ 
tcr  to  give  them  in  the  original. 

•«  A  traTert  U  Ufre  l*abetl 
Ne  lai,  I'il  fit  twise  ne  cri.*' 

f  We  are  |pther  inclined  to  think,  that  to  the  airy  ghost  of  modern  times,  a  v^ry  1«te 
date  moat  be  assigned.  In  the  tales  and  romances  of  chivalry,  the  ghosts  liiinxliiced 
are  mostly  in  complete  mail,  and  possessing,  together  with  the  belligerent  iiropfiuU 
tleo  which  distinguished  them  in  their  lifetime,  a  degree  of  lodify  strength  »uffii  imt 
to  eoaUe  them  in  most  Instances  to  overcome  their  opponents.  And  even  down  to 
tbe  ekae  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thla  seems  to  have  been  ih«  popular  oiw^wXww  \  \nW 
WAsttf  ooold  certainly  never  have  dreamt  of  an  impalpable  ^^ioa\«i(tAu\M  ^%K^^doA.v 
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Htt6,*'  and  composed  "  en  Latin.*' 
On  bis  return,  Duke  Robert  again 
falls  eick,  and  dies  at  Nice,  **  bj 
poison/'  says  Maistre  Wace ;  but  we 
most  bear  in  mind  that  poison  was 
always  the  resource  of  doctors  dur^ 
ing  the  middle  ages  (and  indeed 
some  centuries  later),  when  people 
died  whom  they  bad  learnedly 
proved  ought  to  have  lived. 

A  woful  legacy  did  the  brave 
Duke  Robert  leave  to  his  young  son, 
William  —  a  realm  parcelled  out 
among  fierce  and  rapacious  nobles, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  William's 
extreme  youth,  burned  towns,  seized 
the  lands  of  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours^ and  filled  all  Normandy  with 


violence.  But,  not  improbably,  the 
snccessire  contests  in  which  the 
Conqueror's  youth  was  past,  gave 
that  strength  to  his  character,  and 
that  vigour  to  his  rule,  which,  com- 
bined wiUi  his  military  talents,  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  of  his  a^e.  These  con- 
tests are  describea  at  full  lengthy 
but  present  nothing  to  interest  the 
Engnsh  reader,  who  wishes  rather 
to  hasten  on  to  the  battle  of  Hae- 
tings ;  but  ere  our  trouvere  conde- 
scends  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  he 
introduces,  enparenthese,  the  follow- 
ing very  minute  account  of  his  pa- 
rentage and  education :« 


"  Long  is  the  Normaa  talc,  I  wis, 

And  in  <  romanz '  right  tedious  is  ; 

But  should  aught  question,  *  who  was  he 

Who  in  "  romaoz  *'  this  historie 

Composed  ? '    I'll  say  withouten  guile, 

*Twa8  I,  one  Wace  of  Jersey's  isle: 

An  island  in  tlie  Western  sea, 

rief  of  tlie  Duke  of  Normandie. 

There  was  I  bom ;  from  thence,  while  young* 

To  Caen,  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue, 

Was  brought,  and  then  to  France  I  went, 

And  many  years  in  learning  spent. 

Then  next  to  Caen  I  came,  and  there, 

Many  a  romance  with  studious  care 

T  wrote,  and  many  histories  made, 

By  God's,  and  by  King  Henry's  aid; 

And  much  that  good  king  helped  me  on. 

And  gave  (may  Heaven  its  benison 

Shed  on  him,  day  by  day  anew), 

A  goodly  prebend  at  Bayeux, 

To  me." 


He  now  returns  to  William,  and 
after  informing  us  that  how  William 
became  king  is  a  very  long  story, 
gives  a  slight  sketch  of  his  character, 
assuring  us  that  he  was  both  a  brave 
and  a  courteous  knight,  and  distin- 
guished for  the  good  laws  which  he 
established.  W^ce  also  adds  his 
testimony  to  that  of  every  other 
chronicler,  in  regard  to  his  strict 
maintenance  of  justice  between  man 
and  man,  and  even  toward  **  poor 
-fdk," — "  for,"  he  adds,  very  naive- 
ly, "  be  never  could  love  a  thief."  * 
Thif  very  creditable  trait  in  the 
stem  Conqueror's  character,  and 
which  compelled  even  the  writers 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  allow  that 
he  loved  justice,  has,  perhaps,  been 
not  aumclently  appreciated  by 
thoae  who,  misled  by  the  later  chro- 
alden^  view  hfan  onlj  as  b  sangui- 


nary tyrant,  without  one  redeeming 
virtue. 

In  the  story  of  his  acqulsitioB  of 
the  crown  of  England  (for  we  really 
CBnnot  term  it  a  conquest),  Wace 
follows  the  account  of  the  Norman 
writers,  and  represents  him  as  hav« 
ing  been  nominated  by  Edward  as 
his  successor,  and  as  having  heaped 
favours  upon  Harold,  and  even  hav- 
ing bound  him  by  an  oath,  to  secure 
that  crown  to  himself,  which  Harold 
traitorously  placed  on  his  own  brow. 
Wace  informs  us  that  William  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Confessor  some  time 
before  his  death,  brinffing  with  him 
a  goodly  present  of  hawks  and 
hounds  ;  that  Edward  gave  Earl 
Godwin's  hostages  into  his  charge, 
and  subsequentlv  determined  to  be- 
queath his  kingdom  to  hVm.  ¥L««a& 
while,  HaxolA,  ^\io  ^f«B  ^  tkift^A  ^iaif> 


*  "  Unkes  ne  pent  aimer  Unoii«'' 
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■al,"  the  BtroDgest  man  of  hit  iimet»  into  Bretagae.    Harold,  before  bia 

and  Tery   popular,  was  tent  Into  departure,  prombet   that   on   the 

Normandy  for  hU  father's  hostages,  death  of  Edward  he  will,  as  Senes« 

but  beioff  wrecked  upon  the  coast  chal,  secure  the  kioffdom  to  William ; 

of  Ponthiou,  he  is  seized  by  Count  while  William,  on  bis  part,  promises 

Guy,  and  cast  into  prison  until  he  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to 

should  pay  *'  one  hundred  pounds  "  Harold.    The  method  which  Wil« 

(a  sum  which  in  these  days  appears  liam  adopted  to  fix  Harold,  is  very 

small  enough)  *  for  his  ransom.  Ha-  illustrative,  both  of  the  times,  and 

rold   sends  to  William,  who  im-  of  his  astute  and  far-reaching  cha- 

mediately  liberates  him,  gives  him  racter. 
horses,  and  arms,  and  conducts  him 

<*  This  oath  to  fix,  ere  that  he  went, 
Duke  William  caused  a  parlement 
To  meet  at  Bayeux,  where  'ds  said. 
In  crowds  they  came ;  and  there  he  bads 
The  holy  relics  to  be  laid 
Within  a  salver  carefully. 
Beneath  a  pall,  that  none  might  see 
What  was  therein.    Above,  he  placed 
A  reliquary,  richly  chased. 
The  best  tbat  lo  the  country  is, 
*  The  bull's  eye,'  f  it  is  called  I  wis. 

When  Harold  on  It  placed  his  hand, 
He  trembled,  and  he  scarce  might  stand. 
His  flesh  so  quivered,  yst  did  be 
Snrear  on  the  relics,  eagerly, 
That  he  would  England  guard,  and  ays 
Maintain  the  Duke's  right  from  that  day 
The  king  shouUi  die ;  repelling  strife. 
And  William's  daughter  taks  to  wife. 
Then  thoss^  around  with  beartsome  glsc^ 
Cried  *  Lord,  full  soon  O  let  it  be.* 

'*  When  Harold  had  the  relies  kist. 
And  risen  upon  his  feet,  he  wist 
The  trick  of  William,  who  off  drew 
The  pall,  and  bade  him  soothly  view 
These  holy  relics  underneath* 
Then  Harold  scarce  could  stand,  or  breathe. 
When  he  these  holy  relics  saw, 
For  of  them  he  had  mickle  awe."  \ 

Edward  soon  after  dies,  and  Harold,  his  friends  having  obtained  from  ^^ 
weak  monarch,  in  his  last  moments,  a  revocation  of  his  bequest  to  William, 
is  forthwith  crowned.    Unwitting  this  treachery,— 

**  At  Ronen  in  his  psrk,  e'en  now 
Duke  William,  in  his  hand  his  bow 
Already  strung  and  bended,  stood. 
Taking  the  pastimes  of  the  wood, 
When  lo !  a  sergeant  hastily 
Who  straight  had  come  across  the  sea. 
Drew  nigh  the  duke.     Then  swiftly  be 
Flung  to  a  youth  who  stood  beside, 


*  We  must  however  bear  in  mind,  that  the  hundred  pounds,  were  one  hundred 
pounds  wtipht  ofiUver.  Mr  Reeding,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  coinage,  estimates 
the  difference  of  value  in  the  Conqueror's  reign  as  Mtr^-«tx  to  one.  This  is  perhaps 
too  high ;  if,  however,  we  Uke  it  at  twenty-flvi,  as  some  have  estimated  the  difference, 
tbs  sum  will  be  fairly  large. 

t  Oil  df  toauf,  lai  ei  nomcr. 

t  To  render  this  incident  more  intelligible  lo  modem  readers,  we  may  remsrk  tliat 

Harold,  well  knowing  what  the  relic  on  which  be  was  to  be  sworn  was,  probably  ob- 

Uined  some  dispensation  in  regard  to  it.    But  other  and  holier  relics  havhig  been 

^ff^d  uademeMtb,  b§  twon  upon  thim^  withont  mental  rsssrvaiion,  not  knowing 

^^  iHtr  ^W9  thm. 
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Hit  bowy'and  led  the  men  aside ; 
(For  there  were  many  folk  about, 
And  knights  and  squires  a  numerous  route), 
So  therefore  led  he  him  apart  ;«• 
Aod  then  the  man  with  heavy  heart, 
Told  that  King  Edward  now  was  dead, 
And  Harold  crowned  king  instead* 
When  that  the  duke  this  heard,  he  stood 
One  instant  like  a  man  right  wode— 
Then  turned  to  go,— to  bis  meny^. 
Leaving  the  sports  of  venery^. 
And  oft  hit  mantle  tied,  and  then 
Untied,  then  tied  it  iwift  again : 
9  Nor  would  he  speak  to  any  one  ;•— 

To  speak  or  question  him  dared  none; 
Then,  in  a  boat  the  Seine  he  past. 
And  to  his  castle  hurried  fast ; — 
And  down  on  the  first  bench  sate  h ', 
From  time  to  time  right  hastily 
Turning  quick  round  ;  then  o*t;r  his  face 
His  mantle  cast,  then  changed  his  jdaoe. 
And  on  a  ledge  his  head  he  laid ; 
While  all  around  him  stood  afraid, 
And  marvelled  what  this  might  be." 

But  the  conflictiDg  feeliDgs  which  these  favourable  omens,  sets  about 

are  bo  graphically  painted  in  the  building  ahipe,  and  providing  arms 

lines  above,  do  not  hold  him  long  in  and  provisions,  just  as  the  reader 

suspense*     He  soon  determines  to  may  see  in  the  curious   pictorial 

contest  the  crown  of  England  with  chronicle,  the Bayeux tapestry,  which 

Harold ;  and  his  barons  most  joy«  we  are  almost  inclined  to  consider 

fully  prepare  to  accompany  him.  as  having  furnished  the  outline  of 

Now  come  deliberations,  messages,  this  part  of  Maistre  Wace*s  *<roman," 

parliaments,  and  the  refusal  of  the  so  cloaely  do  they  agree.    William 

King  of    France   to  aid  William,  also  receives   offers  of  assistance 

which,  however,  is  more  than  coun-  from    many   Poitevin   and  Breton 

terbalanced  by  the  friendly  messsffe  knights ;  some  of  whom  came  from 

of  the  Pope,  who  sends  him  a  gontsp  near  the  forest  of  Brecheliant;  and 

non,  and  a  ring, "  very  precious  and  the  very  name  of  this  forest,  so  cele- 

beautiful,  because  it  was  said  that  brated  for  marvels,  turns  Mr  Wace 

under  the  stone  was  a  lock  of  St  aside  from  the  main  current  of  his 

Peter's  hair."    A  comet  also  ap-  narrative,  to  telL  us  all  he  knows 

pears  for  forty  days,  which  is  very  about    it.       As    this    forest    has 

comforting,  **  because  such  stars  been  celebrated  by  Ariosto  himself, 

always  are  seen  when  a  kinedom  is  the  reader  will  probably  be  well 

about  to  have  a  new  King. '    Wil-  pleased  to  see  the  passage. 
llam«  therefore,  encouraged  by  all 

*<  A  forest  large  and  wide  I  wis 
Which  in  Bretagne  far  famed  is ; 
For  there  the  fount  of  Berenton 
Gusheth  from  out  a  mount  of  stone ; 
And  often  wend  the  hunters  thither, 
To  slake  their  thirst  in  summer  weather, 
And  in  their  horns  the  water  take. 
And  sprinkle  on  the  stone,  to  make 
The  rain  descend,  whene'er  rhey  need 
A  shower,  and  this  in  very  deed 
Doth  fall.     But  tho*  none  this  deny, 
I  cannot  tell  the  reason  why. 
And  there  ye  may  the  faeries  view 
(If  Breton  lays  do  tell  us  true), 
And  many  other  marvels  too ; 
For  tis  a  wilderiog  place,  and  js 
M^r  itod  bag§  stags  /hll  readily. 
Bat  pumatj9  nay  ntTtr  Bce»*' 


The  AH/flo'Norman  Trouvirei,  [^^' 

BIai6tre  VVace  informs  us,  that  he  ODce  set  out  to  visit  this  marvellous 
forest,  but  though  he  sought  about  for  wonders,  he  could  find  none>  and 
nairely  declares, 

**  Folly  I  sought,  a  pleasant  game* 
Fool  I  set  our,  fool  horns  I  oame." 

At  length,  all  is  in  readiness,  and  the  fleet  sets  out.  The  debarkation 
at  Hastings  is  described  with  spirit,  and  the  description  of  the  archers 
is  very  minute. 

"  And  now  at  Hastings  swift  arrinng, 

One  ship  against  the  other  driving, 

In  eager  haste  to  land,  they  all 

Rush  forth,  and  many  a  sergeant  tall. 

And  many  a  well-tried  mariner,  « 

And  squires,  and  vassals  too,  are  there  ;— 

Some  anchors  casting,  ropes  preparing, 

Some  shields  and  saddles  landward  bearing, 

Destriers,  and  palfreys  swift  landing ; 

While  aye  the  foremost  plaee  commanding ; 

The  archers,  each  with  bow  well  tried, 

And  shafts  and  qui?er  by  bis  side. 

With  shaven  beard,  and  close  cropt  hair, 

And  fitting  garment  short  and  spare. 

Swift  to  attack,  swift  to  repel,— 

In  hottest  6ghC  invincible ; 

The  archer  band  prest  boldly  on. 

As  though  the  land  even  now  were  won." 


The  battle  is  described  at  great 
length  —  more  than  two  thousand 
verses  being  devoted  to  it— but,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  when  our  trouvere 
determines  to  tell  his  story  at  full, 
bis  narrative  is  very  prosing,  and 
consists  in  many  parts  of  a  mere 
muster-roll  of  names.  Subsequent- 
ly to  the  battle,  William  repairs  to 
London,  and  there  demands  of  the 
people  "  by  what  laws  they  will 
be  governed,"  to  which  they  reply, 
'•  by  King  Edward's."  »  This  cir- 
cumstance  alone  would  prove,  that 
however  tyrannical  William's  con- 
duct afterwards  became,  in  his  first 


assumption  of  the  crown  he  neither 
considered  himself,  nor  conducted 
himself  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  mo- 
narch called  upon  to  fight  for  a 
crown,  solemnly  bequeathed  to  him 
by  a  near  relation. 

Maistre  Wace  now  seems  inclined 
to  bring  his  long  work  to  a  speedy 
close ;  —  he  dismisses  William's 
reign,  with  its  important  events,  and 
its  still  more  important  results,  in 
two  or  three  pages;  he,  however, 
forcibly  depicts  the  scene  of  spolia- 
tion which  ensued  immediately 
upon  the  stern  Conqueror's  death. 


**  Then  he  upon  his  death* bed  lay  ; — 
And  soon  as  breath  had  passed  away. 
His  menye  rushed  (a  felon  route), 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  in,  now  out, 
To  seize  whatever  lay  about — 
Robes,  coverlid,  and  tapestry. 
The  hangings  of  the  bed,  till  he. 
Who  was  so  great,  and  mighty  king, 

Was  left  despoiled  of  everything  i— 
Unwatched  on  the  bare  ground  he  lay. 
Whom  they  so  feared  yesterday.  *'t 


*  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  contemporary  historians, 
t  "  Lelswrent  li  roll  tol  f^tant, 
Ke  Ten  loleit  craindre  devant." 
Orderieus  Vitalis  bears  witness  to  this  fact     His  concluding  sentence  is  very  for- 
cible : — *'  £t  relicto  regis  cadavere,  pene  nudo,  in  area  domus,  aufugerent — a  prim& 
usque  ad  tertiam"  (that  is,  from  about  five  in  the  morning  until  noon)  <*  super  nu- 
dMm  humum  derelictus  est"     Little  did  Piantagenet  think,  when  Wace  repeated 
UieJiaeM  in  the  text,  that  hiB  OHfi  corpse  woold  be  equally  spoiled,  and  his  own 
demtb^bed  even  more  neglected. 
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Dbmocract  In  theory  appears  an 
admirable  thing.  While  occupying 
in  opposition  the  station  of  obser- 
▼ing  the  Government,  the  popular 
leaders  breathe  only  the  sentiments 
of  purity,  freedom,  and  philanthro- 
py ;  tyranny  is  their  utter  abomina- 
Uon ;  liberty  the  goddess  which  they 
worship;  ffenerous  enlarged  senti- 
ments are  for  ever  in  their  mouths. 
An  administration  which  crouches 
to  base  and  selfish  characters  is  in 
an  especial  manner  the  object  of 
their  detestation ;  patronage  on  the 
part  of  Grovemment,  the  peculiar  sub- 
ject of  their  jealousy;  sordid  and 
rapacious  dependents,  the  never- 
failing  objects  of  their  reproach.  It 
is  by  dwelling  on  such  themes  that 
they  gain  the  suffn^es  of  the  majo- 
rity of  manlcind.  The  lower  orders 
are  gratified  by  the  assurance  that 
they  and  they  alone  are  fitted  to  di- 
rect the  machine  of  government; 
the  tradesmen  of  cities  cauf^ht  by  in- 
cessant declamations  in  favour  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  their  rulers ; 
the  Mineral  and  educated  youth  won 
by  protestations  of  the  ardent  at- 
tachment to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple; the  philanthropic  captivated  by 
eloquent  harangues  in  favour  of  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  When  the 
wioniog  nature  of  these  topics  is 
added  to  the  natural  jealousy  of  their 
rulers  which  ever  pervades  the  ruled 
multitude,  it  is  not  surprising,  that, 
while  confined  to  the  declamations 
of  the  hustings  or  the  debates  of  Par- 
liament, democratic  princi  pies  shoul  d 
make  in  periods  of  peace  a  host  of 
proaelytes;  and  in  tne  magnitude  of 
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their  success,  not  less  than  the  means 
by  which  it  is  effected,  may  be  per- 
ceived the  strongest  confirmation  of 
the  well-known  saying  of  Rochefou- 
cault,  that  hypocri8y  itself  is  the 
homage  which  vice  renders  to  virtue. 
It  is  when  democratic  principles 
come  to  be  put  into  practice  that 
their  real  character  appears,  and  all 
these  high-sounding  profesniona  and 
warm  aspirations  vanish  into  thin 
air.  It  is  then  found,  and  that  too 
right  speedily,  that  the  popular  par- 
ty are  mere  men;  jun  as  selfish, 
corrupt,  and  tyrannically  diRposed 
as  their  aristocratic  or  monarchical 
predecessors ;  that  government  in 
their  hands,  even  more  than  in  that 
of  their  antagonists^  requires  to  be 
upheld  by  patronage  and  influence; 
that  the  higher  and  more  elevate(l 
leaders  of  party  are  overrun  hy  a 
swarm  of  Inferior  dependents,  who^e 
obscurity  is  only  equalled  by  tlieic 
cupidity,and  abuse  ofothers,  by  their 
own  practice  of  all  the  faults  they 
condemn.  This  melancholy  truth 
invariably  appears  before  five  years 
have  passed  over  the  head  of  any 
government  in  any  country,  con- 
structed on  a  really  democratic  ba- 
sis ;  and  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointment, in  such  ca^es^  invariably 
excites  the  loudest  and  the  most  in- 
dignant complaints  among  their  de- 
luded followers,  who  expected  that 
their  accession  to  power,  instead  of 
being  the  commencement  of  a  sys- 
tem of  pillage,  selfishness,  and  cor- 
ruption, was  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
all  that  is  elevated,  and  pure,  and 
philanthropic  in  Vium«ii\\.^ .  *\\i\^\k^ 
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dialljr  approved  of  by  the  shopkeep- 
ers and  national  guard  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  militQry  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  supported  hj  the 
very  men  who  overturned  the  feeble 
administration  of  Polignac?  The 
reason  is,  that  experience  has  open- 
ed their  eyes,  and  dispelled  their  il- 
ludoos ;  that  pecuniary  distress,  pa- 
trimonial suffering,  have  taught  them 
the  consequence  of  giving  the  lower 
orders  an  unresisted  ascendency; 
that  bankruptcies  innumerable,  tax« 
ation  enormously  increased,  and 
overwhelming  severity  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  police,  have  given 
them  a  bitter  sense  of  the  conse- 
quence of  popular  triumph ;  and 
tbat,  in  the  utter  horror  produced  by 
such  disasters^  they  not  only  quietly 
submit  to,  but  cordially  rally  round, 
any  Government  which  promises  to 
deliver  them  from  "  that  worst  of  ty- 
rannies, the  tyranny  of  a  multitude 
of  tyrants." 

Where,  amongst  ourselves,  is  the 
general,  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
with  which  the  Reform  Bill  and  its 
authors  were  once  regarded?  The 
liberal  party,  the  Whig- Radical  ex- 
pectants, doubtless  regard,  with  un- 
diminished satisfaction,  the  prolon- 
gation of  a  sway  which  secures  to 
tnem  a  monopoly  of  all  the  offices 
and  emoluments  at  the  disposal  of 
Government.  But  where  is  the  warm 
sympathy  with  which  their  efforts 
were  once  regarded  by  the  uninte- 
rested majority  of  the  nation  ?  At 
the  election  in  April  I8dl,underthe 
influence  of  the  reform  mania,  nine- 
ty-nine, out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
one  county  members  who  then  con- 
stituted the  rural  representation  of 
England,  were  returned  in  the  Re- 
form interest  At  the  last  division  on 
the  church  question,  seventy-three, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
county  members,  voted  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  Where  are  the  Whig-Radi- 
cal Ministers  to  find  the  evidence  of 
an  increased  sympathy  with  their  for- 
tunes since  the  last  general  election  ? 
Is  it  in  South  Devon  ?  Is  it  in  In- 
verness-shire?  Is  it  in  Warwick- 
shire ?  Is  it  in  Essex  ?  Is  it  in  the 
Welsh  shires  ?  Is  it  in  Newcastle  ? 
Notoriously,  at  all  the  recent  strug- 
gles which  have  taken  place  in  the 
English  counties,  the  Whig-Radicals 
have  been  worsted;  and  that,  too, 
eren  fa  Bhuatioas  such  as  Warwick- 
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shire,  where  the  influence  of  old 
Whig  families  has  been  longest  and 
roost  firmly  established;  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  400,  with 
which  the  Liberals  began  in  the 
first  Reformed  Parliament,  has  now 
dwindled  away  to  a  minority  of  thir- 
teen in  the  English  representation, 
and  a  majority  of  twenty- six  only, 
and  that  too  wholly  composed  of 
0*ConmWs  tail,  in  the  whole  House 
of  Commons. 

Nor  is  the  change  less  conspicuous 
in  society  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Universally  the  educated  classes 
have  followed  the  holders  of  proper- 
ty ;  you  seldom  now  see  a  Liberal, 
except  among  the  hangers*on  of 
Administration,  the  expectants  of 
office,  or  the  members  or  retainers 
of  great  Whig  families.  Here  and 
there  an  inveterate  old  Radical  may 
be  seen  in  the  society  of  gentlemen, 
who  belongs  to  none  of  these  classes ; 
but  he  is  already  a  rara  avis^  and 
his  race,  like  that  of  the  Coq  de 
Bois,  will  soon  be  extinct.  In  over- 
whelming numbers  the  youth  of  all 
the  Universities  have  gone  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
break  of  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Lord  Ripon  from  the 
Liberal  Ministry  has  been  the  signal 
for  the  secession  of  many  of  the  en- 
lightened, philanthropic  Whigs  from 
their  ran)(s ;  and  already  is  to  be  seen 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
Tories,  that  ere  five  years  had  pas- 
sed away,  the  most  conscientious 
authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  would 
be  united  with  the  Conservatives  to 
resist  its  evils.  There  may  be  se- 
veral old  Whig  nobles  who  still  sup> 
port  the  O'Conuell- ridden  ministry 
by  their  votes ;  there  is  hardly  one 
who  does  not  execrate  it  in  his 
heart  The  supporters  of  the  Ra^ 
dical  Rump  are  still  numerous 
among  the  poorer  classes ;  in  great 
towns  they  compose  a  majority  of 
the  ten-pounders,  but  their  support 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  classes, 
ever  numerous  in  an  old  society, 
who  sympathize  with  innovation 
because  they  are  likely  to  be  en- 
riched, in  their  opinion  at  least,  by 
its  effects. 

Many  and  grievous  were  the  evils 
(almost  all  the  consequence  of  the 
changes  the  Whigs  had  forced  upon 
government),  which  in  1830  weighed 
upon  the  country.    The  prodlgiom 
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chaoge  of  prices  consequent  on  the 
Whig  measure  of  changing  the  cur- 
rency, the  fearful  heart-burnings  con- 
sequent on  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, the  pernicious  influence  of 
delusive  liberal  doctrines  predomi- 
nant for  80  many  years  in  the  public 
press;  the  indolence  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservatives  arising  from  long  es- 
tablished sway  and  unprecedented 
triumphs,  all  contributed  to  produce 
that  general  discontent,  "  that  chaos 
of  unanimity,"  which,  by  combining 
different  classes  formerly  at  variance 
with  each  other  in  a  desire  for 
change,  overturned  the  old  English 
constitution.  It  was  expected  that 
the  Legislature  would  be  thorough- 
ly purged  of  all  its  impurities  by 
this  vast  change ;  that  the  sway  of 
patronage  would  be  at  an  end ; 
elections  would  thenceforward  cost 
nothing;  electors  disdain  to  take 
either  a  bribe  or  solicit  a  promise  ; 
talent  unprecedented  find  its  way 
into  the  Legislature;  harmony  un- 
paralleled be  established  between 
the  government  and  the  people. 
How  have  these  expectations  been 
realized  in  the  four  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  liberal  government 
which  have  since  ensued  ?  Has  the 
expense  of  political  contests  been 
so  very  much  reduced  as  to  super- 
sede altogether  the  expenditure  of 
private  fortunes  or  costly  subscrip- 
tionson  both  sides  for  their  maintain- 
ance  ?  Have  bribery  and  corruption, 
intimidation  and  violence,  so  com- 
pletely disappeared  at  elections  as  to 
give  the  Committees  of  Parliament  no 
occupation,  and  reduce  the  barristers 
who  profit  by  such  abuses  to  a  state 
of  starvation?  Has  the  House  of 
Commons  risen  so  highly  in  public 
estimation ;  are  its  manners  so 
courtly,  its  eloquence  so  persuasive, 
its  arguments  so  profound,  its  absti* 
nence  from  personality  so  commen- 
dable, its  decorum  so  conspicuous, 
its  disinterestedness  so  exalted,  its 
tenderness  of  public  liberty  so 
Btrilcing,  its  regard  for  the  poor  so 
praiseworthy,  its  pursuit  of  practical 
•melioration  so  unremitting  as  to 
have  entirely  satisfied  the  public 
mind  and  superseded  all  attention 
to  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Le- 
gialature?  Alas!  the  very  reverse 
of  all  these  things  has  notoriously 
taken  place.  The  House  of  Com- 
mum^  it  may  be   safely  affirmedi 


never  received  so  rude  a  shock  in 

Sublic  estimation  as  from  the  Reform 
ill ;  but  for  the  members  who  re- 
tained their  seats  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  were  not  affected  by  the 
change,  it  would  have  been  irrevo- 
cably de&troyed.  M  uch  talent  it  still 
possesses;  illustrious  virtue  it  still 
contains;  heart-stirring  speeches  are 
still  occasionally  to beheard  within  ita 
walls;  but  they  are  all  there,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change.but  in  spite  of 
it.  All  the  power,  all  the  talent,  all 
the  learning,  all  the  eloquence  which 
it  exhibits  were  there  prior  to  Re- 
form !  Maxima  Char/a  has  not 
added  a  jot  to  any  one  of  them.  The 
leaders  on  the  liberal  side,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Mr  0*Connell,  Mr  Hume, 
Mr  Spring  Rice,  were  all  in  the 
House  of  Commons  before  the 
change ;  those  who  adorn  the  Con- 
servative, Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  R.  Vyvyan, 
were  well  known  in  the  chapel  of 
St  Stephen's  long  prior  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Earl  Grey  to  office.  The 
Molesworths,  the  Wakleys,  the  Roe- 
bucks, 6/te/^6ntt50?;iMe,  who  have  been 
floated  into  the  Legislature  on  tho 
waves  of  Reform,  will  never  be  heard 
of  nine  days  after  they  are  in  their 
graves.  If  we  contrast  these  addi- 
tions to  legislative  talent  and  wisdom 
with  those  which  it  has  displaced, 
with  the  vast  learning  and  acute 
intellect  of  Sugden,  the  experienced 
capacity  and  stirring  eloquence  of 
Sir  George  Murray,  or  the  caustic 
talent  of  Croker,  we  have  no  reai»on 
to  congratulate,  putting  party  con- 
sideratiMis  altogether  anide,  n'ith 
the  addition  which  the  Revolution 
of  1832  has  made  to  the  legislative 
resources  of  the  empire. 

But  these  evils,  considerable  as 
they  are,  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with,  the  enormous 
mischief  which  has  arisen  from  the 
admission  of  tho  Irish  members 
whom  the  Reform  Bill  has  brought 
into  the  Legislature.  Of  ail  the 
calamities  which  have  befallen  the 
empire  since  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
this  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  be  the 
greatest.  The  degradation  of  the 
standard  of  manners  in  the  Lower 
House,  the  substitution  of  ribaldry 
for  argument,  of  personal  abuse  or 
contention  for  general  considera- 
tions, has  become  so  enormouatibAJ(.\x 
haa  Beiiously  \ow^i^^  ^^  Y^^\)i&^  ^\ 
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to  its  BhoreB;  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  desired  by  the  people 
of  both  countries,  and  by  which 
alone  the  real  benefits  of  the  union 
can  be  fully  communicated  to  either, 
but  which  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
prevented,  and  now  seems  farther 
than  ever  from  accomplishment,  in 
consequence  of  the  insane,  selfish, 
and  unpatriotic  ambition  of  its  dema* 
goguesj  and  the  perpetual  aeitation 
in  which  they  keep  its  inhabitants. 

Instead  of  these  great  and  glori- 
ous   objects    of  legislation,   what 
have  the  Irish  members  laboured  to 
effect  during    the  three»fourths   of 
the  session  of   Parliament,    which 
they  absorbed  in  Irish  concerns  ? 
They  have  set  themeives  solely  and 
exclusively  to  gain  objects,  which  if 
attained,  would  have  had  no  other 
effect  but  to  rivet  more  strongly  the 
chains  of  slavery  and  misery  upon 
their  countrymen.    They  have  ex- 
erted all  their  infiuence  to  secure 
for  the  boroughs  of  Ireland  a  magis- 
tracy   nominated    by  the   Popish 
priesthood;   and  is  that  a  way  to 
secure   to  its   inhabitants  the  im- 
partial  administration    of    justice, 
or  protect  their  lives  and  property, 
when   the   evidence   taken   before 
Parliament  decisively  proves  that 
these    very  priests   are   the   chief 
promoters,  the  main  authors  of  the 
atrocious  system  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery which  is  goine  forward  ?    They 
have  mustered  all  their  forces  to 
support    the  appropriation  clause; 
in   other  words,  to  commence  the 
systematic  transfer  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  church  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood ;  and  is  this  a  way  to  heal 
the  divisions  and  allay  the  heart- 
burnings  consequent  on   the  tithe 
system  ?   Tithes,  it  is  plain,  are  ul- 
timately paid  by  the  landlord,  and 
nineteen>twentieths  of   the  land  of 
Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  Protestant 
landlords.    Will  the  Popish  priest- 
hood, if  they  succeed  in  resuming 
the  tithes,  feel  that  horror  for  them 
which  they  now  profess  ?  Will  a  wish 
then  emanate  from  the  Episcopal 
chair,  **  that  the  resistance  of  the 
peasants  to  tithes  may  be  as  perma- 
nent as  their  love  of  justice  r'  Will 
the  endowed  mitred  hierarchy  con- 
sent to  forego,  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
testant land-owners,  the  patrimony 
of  St  Peter  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
iAMo  tbMt  tbey  wiUnot:  no  Boonerwill 
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the  right  to  tithes  be  vested  in  the 
Popish  clergy  than  the  pious  horror 
of  them  which  they  now  profess 
will  at  once  cease:  it  will  instantly 
be  discovered  that  they  are  deduct- 
ed from  the  rent  of  the  Popish 
cultivator,and  really  pidd  by  the  Pro- 
testant land-owner;  and  that  they 
are  at  once  the  fairest  and  best,  the 
oldest  and  most  equitable  mode  of 
remunerating  those  who  serve  at 
the  altar.  The  objects  so  strenuous- 
ly insisted  for  by  the  Popish  clergy, 
the  Irish  agitators,  and  the  priest* 
ridden  ministry,  who  now  constitute 
the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  actually  gained,  would, 
so  far  from  relieving  one  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  Ireland,  tend  in  the  most 
powerful  manner  to  rivet  upon  its 
inhabitants  those  very  evils  to  which, 
by  common  consent,  its  enormous 
pauperism  and  suffering  is  owing. 
And  it  is  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects  that  the  whole  time  of  the 
country  is  absorbed  in  personal  al- 
tercations and  senseless  declamaUon 
concerning  Irish  affairs;  and  the 
whole  current  of  useful  and  practi- 
cal British  legislation  diverted  or 
dammed  up ! 

Turn  to  the  composidon  of  the 
House  of  Commons  In  this  country, 
and  say  whether  the  experience  of 
the  last  four  years  has  confirmed 
the  predictions  of  the  opponents  or 
the  supporters  of  the  great  organic 
change? — It  was  predicted  by  ita 
authors,  and  expected  by  its  sup- 
porters, that  it  would  render  the 
Lower  House  in  harmony  with  the 
nation,  and  infuse  into  its  delibera- 
tions a  deffree  of  practical  wisdom 
and  trained  experience  which  would 
render  the  elective  portion  of  the 
Legislature  the  fit  organ  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  the  useful  school  of 
legislative  improvement.  Has  this 
been  the  case  ?  Are  the  debates  of 
the  Commons,  or  rather  that  frac- 
tion of  their  debates  which  the 
never-ending  contention  on  Irish 
ambition  suffers  to  be  devoted  to 
British  affairs,  more  distinguished 
by  wisdom,  eloquence,  learning, 
courtesy  or  liberality  than  they 
were  before  ?  Do  we  find  in  them 
that  patient  discussion,  laborious 
investigation,  sound  deduction,  and 
disinterested  viewswblcfa  constitute 
the  esaentlala  of  good  legialalloB? 
In  referriDg  to  the  debelee  before 
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f private  objectfl,  under  the  guise  of  lUical  fraochise,  both  in  Scotland  and 

effislation^  been  carried,  that  it  maj  England,  been  deprived  of  heritable 

safely  be  affirmed  that  no  holder  of  property^  to  the  amount  of  several 

Eroperty  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  any«  millions  sterling,  without  one  far- 

ow  connected  with  the  great  demo«  thing  of  compensation,  by  the  Re« 

cratic  constituencies,  can  now  re&-  form  Bill  ? 

kon  with  any  degree  of  con6dence  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
upon  the  maintenance  of  his  rights,  democratic  Government  which  has 
for  any  length  of  time,  from  spolia-  sprung  up  from  the  influence  of  the 
tion,  directly  or  indirectly  attempt-  Reform  fiill  is,  the  improper  use 
ed  under  the  name  of  local  acts  of  which  has  been  made  of  Royal  or 
Parliament;  and  that  but  for  the  8a«  Parliamentary  commissions;  and  the 
lutary  control  which  the  House  of  extent  to  which  abuses  have  been 
Peers  habitually  exercises  over  this,  perpetrated,  and  spoliation  attempt- 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  legisla-  ed,  and  sometimes  effected,  by 
tion  in  the.  Lower  House,  the  evil  means  of  legislative  measures  found- 
would  have  spread  a  great  deal  far-  ed  on  their  reports.  It  is  remark- 
ther,  and  a  general  invasion  of  pub*  able  that  this  has  in  every  age  been 
lie  and  private  right  ere  this  have  the  resource  of  arbitrary  and  revolu- 
taken  place.  tionary  governments :  invariably 
Nor  has  the  public  legislation  of  they  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
the  country  partaken  less  of  a  revo-  measures  of  spoliation  which  they 
lutionary  character,  so  far  as  the  contemplated  to  gratify  their  rapa- 
Lower  House  is  concerned,  since  clous  followers  in  the  report  of  com- 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  mlssioners.  '*  All  the  acts  of  plun* 
When  it  is  said  by  the  advocates  of  der  committed  by  Henry  VllL.'^says 
Reform,  that  since  1830  a  revolution  Hume,  "  were  founded  on  the  re- 
has  been  effected  in  the  country,  and  ports  of  royal  commissioners;*'  all 
not  one  life  been  lost,  not  one  estate  the  worst  deeds  of  the  Constituent 
confiscated,  they  forget  or  conceal  the  Assembly  and  the  Convention  were 
enormous  inroads  upon  private  pro-  in  strict  accordance  with  the  reports 
perty,  which,  under  the  authority  of  of  legislative  committees.  In  these 
law,  and  without  any  compensation,  separate  dens,  all  the  deeds  of  dark- 
has  been  made  by  the  measures  of  ness,  by  which  the  confiscation  of 
the  legislature  in  various  parts  of  the  French  property  was  effected,  were 
empire.  They  forget  the  emanci pa-  hatched  and  brought  to  maturity, 
tion  of  the  negroes,  for  a  compensa-  The  reason  is,  that  the  authors  of 
tion,  not  a  third  part  at  an  average  unjust  or  spoliating  measures  are 
of  the  losses  of  the  West  India  pro-  afraid  of  the  responsibility  of  them- 
prietors,  a  measure  which,  after  tak-  selves  bringing  forward  revolution- 
ing  into  view  the  compensation,  has  ary  aggressions,  and  therefore  they 
at  once  deprived  that  suffering  class  « shelter  themselves  under  the  cover 
of  L.40,00U,000  sterling.  They  for-  of  the  report  of  a  commission.  Wo 
get  that  for  four  years  the  Irish  to  the  land  which  is  overspread  with 
clergy  have  been  reduced,  by  the  ministerial  commissioners,  and  ex- 
efforts  of  the  Popish  clergy  and  the  posed  without  restraint  to  the  legis- 
fury  of  the  Agitators,  to  a  state  of  lation  which  they  recommend  I 
utter  destitution;  and  that  but  for  Scrutinize  the  practical  working 
the  noble  and  truly  Christian  muni-  of  democratic  ambition  through  the 
ficence  of  England,  the  Protestant  convenient  channel  of  ministerial 
faith  would  in  roost  parts  of  Ireland  commissioners.  First  appear  in  the 
have  literally  perished  from  want  of  provinces  a  few  Whig-  Radical  agenta 
nourishment.  Have  not  the  Irish  or  underlings,  who  explore  the  Jand« 
clergy,  reduced  by  such  suffering,  and  carefully  note  all  offices  or  good 
declared  their  willingness  to  accept  things  which  may  be  created  for 
of  70  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  their  themselves,  or  taken  away  directly 
tithes  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  settle-  or  indirectly  by  legislative  forc6 
ment;  and  are  not  the  English  clergy  from  others.  Next  come  a  royal 
prepared  to  agree  to  a  commutation^  commission,  amply  provided  with 
which  will  practically  make  nearly  secret  instructions,  who  proceed 
the  same  deditetioii  from  their  ii»-  with  five  guineas  a-day,  and  all  ex-« 
i»me0  F  Hare  mat  tke  holders  of  po*  panaea  paid,  to  examine  wkaeaaes  irt; 
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ployes  of  Administration  for  the 
registration  of  birtlis,  deaths,  and 
marriuges.  The  whole  bills  brought 
in  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
were  calculated,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  to  create  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for  offices,  at  the  pub« 
lie  expense,  in  that  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom.  Accountants- general 
were  to  be  appointed  at  Edinburgh, 
with  ample  allowances,  additional 
extractors  at  that  metropolis,  and 
new  sheriffs,  both  at  that  city  and  at 
Glasgow,  with  a  whole  train  of 
clerks,  substitutes,  and  procurators 
fiscal,  though  all  the  public  duties 
of  these  cities  are  just  now  easily 
discharged  by  the  existing  function- 
aries, and  no  new  creation  was  either 
required  or  called  for.  By  the  Irish 
Constabulary  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
Commons,  offices  to  an  enormous, 
and  under  any  other  Government 
incredible  extent,  will  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  Ministers.  The  House 
of  Peers  struck  out  no  less  than 
forty-nine  offices  of  L.500  or  L.600 
a-year  which  it  had  established. 
Projects,  it  is  well  known,  are  in 
progress,  and  wellnigh  arrived  at 
maturity  at  headquarters,  for  cen- 
tralizing and  taking  into  the  hands 
of  Government  the  whole  roads  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  vesting 
under  their  management  the  whole 
Poor  Laws  of  Great  Britain.  If  the 
present  Ministry,  or  successors  pro- 
ceeding on  the  same  democratic 
basts,  hold  the  reins  of  power  for  a 
few  years  longer,  not  a  doubt  can  re- 
main that  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
condition  of  France  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  republican  centrali- 
zition,  not  a  stone  can  be  broken  on 
the  roads,  nor  a  bridge  mended,  nor 
a  magistrate,  priest,  schoolmaster, 
or  functionary  of  any  sort  appointed, 
from  Calais  to  Bayonne,  without  a 
warrant  from  the  Tuileries;  or  of 
Austria,  where  the  civil  employes 
appointed  by  Prince  Metternich  are 
as  numerous  as  the  military  em- 
ployii  who  follow  the  standard  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg. 

The  greatest  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill,  is 
the  Corporate  Reform.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  increase  of 
power  which  that  great  innovation 
iaa^iven  to  the  liberal  party;  we 
pointed  them  out  clearly  Bud  prophe« 
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tically  when  the  bill  was  still  on 
the  threshold  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— nevertheless  we  are  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  result,  which  has 
demonstrated  the  justice  of  our 
views ;  we  were  fully  prepared  for 
it;  and  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
practical  working  of  Corporate  Re- 
form, we  derive  the  best  hopes  we 
have  ever  yet  entertained  of  the  ul- 
timate limitation  of  the  present  de- 
mocratic preponderance  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  abuses  of  every  sort,  both  mu- 
nicipal and  political,  will  spring  up 
in  tenfold  luxuriance  under  the  new 
borough  constitution  to  what  existed 
under  the  old.  We  do  not,  and  never 
did,  defend  the  close  self-elected 
system— on  the  contrary  we  admit, 
and  always  have  admitted,  that  some 
change  was  necessary  and  desirable. 
But  to  be  efficacious  in  securing  the 
destined  end,  they  should  have  been 
founded  on  the  principle  that/^ro- 
perty  was  the  directing ^  and  numbers 
the  watching  and  controlling  pow» 
er.  This  principle,  the  foundation, 
and  the  only  foundation,  of  good 
government,  either  in  nations  or 
municipalities,  has    been  so   com- 

Sletely  overshot  in  the  corporate 
Leform  both  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, but  especially  England,  that  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  a  very  consider- 
able reaction  against  the  whole  de- 
mocratic system  may  be  anticipated 
from  its  results.  It  will  soon  be 
found  in  the  southern,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  under  a  better  suffrage 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  islands, 
that  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  old 
system,  and  which,  under  it,  were 
confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
places,  are  nothing  to  the  abuses 
committed  in  open  day  and  with  un- 
blushing effrontery  in  all  the  larger 
boroughs  which  have  fallen  under 
the  curse  of  the  Penny  Rate  suffrage. 
Jobbing  of  every  sort  for  political 
purposes;  neglect  of  all  great  or 
useful  undertakings;  hasty,  crude, 
and  ill-digested  attempts  at  Legisla- 
tion, will  become  so  universal  as  to 
excite  in  a  few  years  an  unanimous 
opinion  among  all  persona  of  intel- 
ligence, knowledge,  or  education, 
against  a  system  which  has  produced 
such  abominable  results.  It  will 
apeedily.be  diacovered  ibftt  we  ha?Q 
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taken  filth  outof  the  gutter  to  perform 
our  ablutione;  that  our  former  state 
was  as  pure  as  driven  snour  compar- 
ed to  our  present.  These  evils^  like 
those  of  Scotch  Burgh  Reform,  will 
soon  come  to  press  upon  persons  of 
property  or  station  even  in  the 
Whig  ranks;  their  ardour  for  re- 
form will  be  sensibly  cooled  when 
they  find  it  has  proved  the  source  of 
constant  vexation  to  themselves  and 
an  ineredible  and  unlooked  for  mul- 
tiplication of  corruption.  Expe- 
rience is  more  weighty  than  argu- 
ment; historical  examples,  general 
Tlew8»  are  a  sealed  letter  to  the 
masses;  nothing  will  go  down  with 
them  but  what  strikes  the  senses. 
The  innumerable  abuses,  the  local 
vexations,  the  enormous  municipal 
evils  which  will  rapidly  spring  up 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
ten- pounders  in  all  the  larger  bo- 
roughs, will  spread  far  and  wide 
among  hundreds  of  thousands  whom 
reason  could  never  reach  nor  argu- 
ment convince,  a  distrust  of  a  sjs« 
tem  attended  in  its  most  popular  and 
desired  form  with  such  woful  re- 
sults. 

As  this  rapid  multiplication  of 
abuses,  and  neglect  of  the  chief,  be- 
cause the  least  popular,  duties  of 
corporate  officers,  may  be  considered 
as  a  result  of  Municipal  Reform  as 
certain  as  the  descent  of  a  stone  to 
the  earth,  so  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  in  time  it  may  make  even  the 
ten-pounders  in  the  smaller  burghs 
draw  off  from  such  contamination. 
We  desire  here  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood :  we  are  perfectly  aware  that 
in  the  great  cities  such  a  result  is 
hardly  to  be  expected ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ten- pounders  and  the 
two- pounders  will  there  always 
be  found  united  against  those  in 
whose  spoils  they  hope  to  share, 
the  holders  of  property ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  their  union, 
and  the  possession  of  the  ma- 
gistracy by  their  creatures,  the  re- 
covery of  their  seats  in  Parliament 
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by  any  persons  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  faction,  has  become  a  matter 
of  grefit  difficulty.  But  admitting 
that  in  the  larger,  the  case  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  in  the  lesser  burghs ; 
the  ten-pound  suffrage  is  there 
vested  in  a  very  different  class  from 
that  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
or  Birmingham.  It  really,  in  the 
smaller  burghs,  represents  a  class 
embracing  a  number  of  persons  of 
property ;  and,  from  the  rents  paid 
for  houses  in  such  situations,  ex- 
cludes a  great  part  of  the  indigent 
mass  by  which  in  the  great  cities 
they  are  overborne.  Finding  their 
influence  in  the  choice  of  municipal 
counsellors  generally  defeated  by 
an  indigent  mass  of  penny-rate  men, 
and  that  the  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument  which  they  expected  for 
themselves  are  too  often  filled  by 
the  creatures  of  a  still  lower  class ; 
seeing  the  interests  of  their  burgh 
and  all  its  institutions  and  concerns 
neglected,  and  the  fatal  rage  for 
party  forcing  itself  into  every  insti- 
tution even  of  charity,  beneticence, 
or  religion,  they  may  reasonably  be 
expected  in  some  instances  to  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  utter  ab- 
surdity  of  the  whole  system ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  a  frame  being  pro- 
perly governed  when  the  belly  and 
the  extremities  are  permitted  to 
rule  over  the  head,  brought  home  to 
their  minds  by  actual  experience. 
Nothing  opens  the  eyes  of  men  so 
rapidly  to  the  evils  of  democracy,  as 
making  them  feel  in  their  own  per- 
sons the  consequences  of  power 
being  vested  in  a  still  lower  class 
than  themselves. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we 
have  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
that  experience  is  speedily  to  prove 
that  all  the  abuses  complained  of  in 
some  of  the  Tory  burghs  are  to  re- 
appear with  tenfold  vigour,  and  with 
incomparably  less  power  of  control, 
in  the  reformed  than  ever  they  did 
in  the  old  town- councils.  In  Scot- 
land this  has  already  taken  place ;  * 


*  No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  desired  than  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  Adyocate 
ef  Scotland  has  brought  in  bills  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the  patronage 
and  direction  of  the  Uoiversity  Is  to  be  taken  from  the  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh, 
and  both  It  and  the  To wn> Council  of  Glasgow  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  whole  citil 
jmrisdietiomt  and  a  new  sheriff  appointed  In  both  cities,  to  exercise  the  criminal  and 
civil  duties  eo^ordinately  with  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  Mid- Lothian  and  Lanark- 
shire, which  formerly  were  discharged  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow.  Thus  are  the  municipal  councils  of  both  these  cities  about  to  be  de^^Vs^^  ^1 
cxsrplsod  with  credit  by  their  onreformed  predecessors  fox  itttAV^Xi^t^  V^v 
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no  proof  of  It  will  soon  be  required  but  to  emploj  with  ansptriog  pro- 
in  England ;  it  wilt  be  as  notorious  digalfty  the  public  wealth  or  In- 
as  the  sun  at  noondaj.  Before  fluence,  of  which  they  hare  gained 
these  pages  issue  from  the  press  possession,  to  maintain  their  ground, 
little  ooubt  upon  the  subject  will  Hence  the  unblushing  and  almost 
exist  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  Incredible  corruption  of  all  the 
man,  of  whatever  political  party,  not  rulers  in  democratic  societies,  of 
likely  to  be  benented  bv  the  ascen-  which  history  in  every  age  Is  full, 
dency  of  the  two- pounders,  in  any  Hence  the  monstrous  profligacy  of 
part  of  the  united  kingdom.  And  the  Long  Parliament,  who  at  last 
without  dwelling  on  so  trite  and  ob-  voted  openly  L.4  a-day  to  each  of 
vious  a  topic,  it  is  of  more  Impor-  themselves,  "to  enable  the  safnts  to 
tance  to  point  out  the  reasons  in  the  continue  their  godly  work."  Hence 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  the  unheard-of  rapacity  and  extor- 
irresistible  influence  of  the  circum-  tions  of  the  French  Republican  Mu- 
Btances  in  which  they  are  placed,  nicipalitles  and  Commissaries,  as 
which  must  now  and  always  render  well  in  the  territories  of  the  Repub- 
abuses  infinitely  more  flagrant  and  lie  as  in  those  of  the  conquered 
disgraceful  under  the  democratic  states.  Hence  the  enormous  cor- 
than  ever  they  were  or  could  be  un-  ruption  and  abominations  of  the 
der  the  old  regime.  whole  democratic  authorities  under 
The  situation  and  personal  con-  the  Directory.  A  very  obvious  prin- 
sideration  of  those  elevated  to  mu-  clple,  absolute  necessity^  compels 
niclpal  oflice  by  the  two-pounders,  persons  elevated  to  power  on  the 
Is  such  as  to  render  the  continual  shoulders  of  the  populace,  to  exert 
use  and  abuse  of  the  wealth  and  all  their  influence  in  a  corrupt  form 
patronage  at  their  disposal,  from  the  to  prevent  property,  character,  and 
situations  they  enjoy,  to  mere  poll-  talent  from  regaining  its  ascendency, 
tlcal  purposes,  a  matter  of  absolute  Granting  that  the  democratic  leaders 
necessity.  When  persons  of  charac-  are  not  one  whit  more  corrupt  by 
ter,  wealth,  beneficence,  and  pro-  nature  or  disposition  than  the  con- 
perty  are  placed  at  the  head  of  servative,  they  are  driven  by  the 
municipal  affairs,  their  ascendency,  nature  of  their  situation  to  a  much 
being  founded  on  durable  qualities  more  unscrupulous  use  of  the  pa- 
or  circumstances,  does  not  always  tronage  or  property  at  their  disposal, 
require  for  Its  maintenance  the  aid  than  those  whose  ascendency  Is 
of  burgh  intrigue.  They  are  so  owing  to  the  qualities  which  nature 
powerful  that  they  can  sometimes  intended.  Being  In  general  needy 
afford  to  be  just  But  it  is  other-  themselves,  they  require  all  they 
wise  when  a  faction  destitute  of  any  can  grasp  for  their  own  support : 
of  these  qualities  Is  placed  by  a  being  always  surrounded  by  needy 
mob  of  democratic  and  beggarly  followers,  they  have  no  means  of 
householders  at  the  head  of  civic  or  satisfying  their  clamour,  but  by 
national  affairs.  They  are  perpetu*  making  political  zeal  the  sole  recom- 
ally  haunted  by  the  dread  of  losing  mendation  for  advancement, 
the  extraordinary  ascendency  they  Public  or  popular  opinion  also,  the 
have  gained ;  they  are  in  the  condi-  salutary  and  powerful  control  upon 
tion  of  common  soldiers  whom  a  the  abuses  of  the  few  when  watched 
military  tumult  has  suddenly  raised  by  the  many,  is  not  only  almost  en- 
to  the  situation  of  generals.  To  tlrely  powerless  when  power  Is 
maintain  their  position  on  the  dizzy  vested  in  their  delegates,  but  It  Is 
height  they  have  reached ;  to  coun-  all  turned  over  to  the  other  side ;  It 
teract  the  natural  tendency  of  pro-  goes  to  support  abuses,  how  flagrant 
perty,  talent,  and  eminence  to  regain  soever,  or  the  faction  of  which 
its  ascendency ;  to  hinder  themselves  the  populace  Is  the  basis.  The 
from  sinking  by  their  own  weight  abuses  of  the  Conservatives,  that  Is, 
Into  the  mire  from  which  they  were  of  the  holders  of  property,  may  be 
raised,  they  have  need  of  all  their  checked  by  the  vigilance  of  the  ten- 
exertions.  Being  In  general  desti-  pounders;  the  encroachments  and 
tute  of  all  persona]  qualities  or  jobs  of  the  ten-pounders  held  up 
property  to  counteract  their  ten-  to  public  opprobrium  by  the  two- 
aeac/,  ttejr  bure  no  other  resource  pounders ;  out  who  la  to  check  the 
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rience,  while  jet  the  means  of  sav-  which  suBtains  iu  induBtry»  the  la- 

ing  the  state  without  a  convulsion  lent  which  directs  its  energies,  the 

or  a  counter  revolution  exist    By  learning  which  adorns  its  instructors, 

now  rallying  round  the  House  of  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by 

Peers,  and  supporting  them  to  the  the   selfish  ambition  of  its   dema- 

uttermost,  both  by  an  Increase  of  the  gogues  and  the  blind  credulity  of 

minority  In  the  Lower  House,  and  their  followers, 
every   possible    demonstration    of       It  is  another  consoling  feature  of 

public  confidence,  it  is  in  the  power  the  present  juncture,  that  the  pe- 

of  the  friends  of  order  to  check  the  riod  has  now  arrived,  when  revo- 

futuremarchof  revolution;  and  hap-  lutionary  measures  can  no  longer 

pily  the  experience  of  democratic  be   carried  on  without  interfering 

government  which  has  been  every  with  vested  and  patrimonial  inte- 

where  spread,  both  in  the  nation  and  rests ;  the  old  parapet  in  the  House 

the  municipalities,  has  now  prepared  of  Commons  has  been  shot  away; 

the  gi^at  mass  of  holders  of  pro-  every  discbarge  now  carries  away 

J>erty,  the  friends  of  religion,  the  flesh  and  blood.    The  church — the 

overs  of  order,  to  aid  them  in  their  Protestant  religion  is  now  the  open 

resistance  to  its  farther  advances.  and  avowed  object  of  attack.    De- 

The  House  of  Peers,  in  conse-  struction  of  the  Protestant  establish- 

quence,  has  now  come  to  occupy  a  ment  in   Ireland,  the  introduction 

Jilace  in  the  Constitution  and  in  pub-  of  the  voluntary  system  into  Great 
ic  estimation  different  from  what  Britain,  are  clearly  announced  as  the 
it  ever  before  occupied,  and  which  designs  of  the  movement  party.  The 
points  to  a  different  balance  of  the  enemy's  objects  are  now  clearly  ma- 
counteracting  powers  from  any  which  nifested,  the  pirate  has  hoisted  his 
has  yet  existea.  They  are  no  longer  true  colours.  The  weak,  the  credu- 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  hereditary  lous,  the  timid,  can  now  no  longer 
legislators ;  they  are,  in  truth,  the  shelter  themselves  under  the  real  or 
representatives  ofpropertif^  intelligence^  affected  belief  thatthe  Revolutionists, 
and  rational  thought  throughout  the  orthe  Ministry  whom  they  direct,  aim 
nation,  and^  in  conjunction  with  the  only  at  Reform,  and  not  a  total  over- 
powerful  minority  in  the  Lower  throw  of  our  institutions.  It  is  clear 
House  who  aid  them  in  their  heroic  that  what  they  desire  is  to  extirpate 
endeavours  to  stem  the  tide  of  revo«  altogether  the  natural  and  constitu- 
lution,  are  looked  to  by  a  vast  ma-  tional  influence  of  religion  and  pro- 
jority  of  the  wealth  ana  intelligence  perty,  and  by  the  blind  co-  operation 
of  the  State  as  their  real  representa-  of  the  multitude,  establish  a  despotic 
tives.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  that  in  Government,  founded  on  the  princi- 
the  great  towns^  and  in  a  great  part  of  pie  of  democratic  centralization,  of 
the  counties,  property  and  know-  which  they  are  to  be  the  head.  This 
ledge  are  altogether  unrepresented,  being  the  obvious  object  of  the  Revo- 
It  is  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  lutionists,  their  opponents  are  gradu- 
look  as  their  real  representatives;  at  ally,  but  steadily  drawing  to  their 
least,  it  is  to  that  House  that  they  look  standards^  not  only  the  property  and 
for  a  successful  vindication  of  their  education,  but  the  religious  feeling 
rights  and  interests :  the  minority  in  and  independent  spirit  of  the  couu- 
the  Lower  House  can  do  no  more  try.  We  do  not  conceal  from  our- 
than  lay  a  foundation  to  call  for  and  selves  the  power  of  the  Revolution- 
justify  their  interference.  It  is  the  ists  founded  on  the  coalition  of 
same  with  the  church,  with  the  land-  romanism,  radicalism,  insolvency, 
holders,  the  universities,  the  bar,  the  dissenting  jealousy,  private  profli- 
shipping  interest,  the  colonies.  They  gacy,  and  public  corruption.  In  all 
all  look  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  old  and  opulent  states,  such  a  coali- 
sole  barrier  which  lies  between  them  tion  is  powerful,  but  in  the  British 
and  the  measures  of  spoliation  now  empire  it  is  not  yet  equal  to  the 
openly  avowed  by  the  representa-  other,  and  with  Richard  Coeur  de 
tives  of  the  ten- pound  constituencies;  Lion,  when  he  surveyed  the  Christian 
and  but  for  that  barrier,  not  a  doubt  host  before  the  battle  of  Ascalon, 
can  now  remain,  from  the  measures  our  leaders  may  exclaim, "  Let  Hea- 
which  they  have  attempted,  even  ven  remain  neuter,  and  we  are  equal 
under  its  restraint,  that  all  the  great  to  the  world  in  arms," 
IntereBtB  of  the  empire,  the  wealth 
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Scenes  V. — IX. 

upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  douht<>d  whether  there  be  a  name  of  antiquity  which  eomei  down 
I  such  a  general  charm  as  tliat  of  Alcibiades.    Why  ?     I  cannot  answer.     Who  can  ?"«-BYBON'a 

To  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esu. 

August  20,  l8dG. 

Our  Dear  Sir, — la  one  of  your  many  clever  monopolylogues,  develop- 
iDff,  under  a  plurality  of  names,  the  uniform  material  of  a  very  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy,  you  announce,  if  our  recollection  serve  us  truly,  that  you 
read  no  periodical  works ;  nay,  that  should  a  friend  at  any  time  make  you 
aware  ot  the  contents  of  such  productions,  thenceforth  you  hold  him  an 
enemy. 

A  far  greater  Walter,  the  greatest  who  ever  bore  the  appellation,  once 
told  us  he  had  never  looked  into  the  Edinburgh  Review  from  the  date  of 
Number  XXV.,  and  of  an  article,  famous  in  its  day,  concerning  Don  Pedro 
de  Cavellos.    Him  we  believed. 

If  your  assertion  be  more  than  an  allowable  figure  of  speech,  described 
by  Aristotle  in  the  twenty*  first  section  of  his  poetics,  we  admire  how  some 
opinions,  by  no  means  bearing  the  stamp  current,  on  classical  subjecta, 
should  adorn  your  most  recent  publication,  as  well  as  sundry  antecedent 
critiques,  contained  in  periodical  journals,  and  certainly  not  written  by  the 
author  of  Pericla  and  Aspasia,  Mr  Puff,  you  will  remember,  suggests  one 
solution  of  our  difficulty. 

'Moreover,  should  your  professed  abstinence  arise  from  the  dread  of 
meeting  with  disagreeable  remarks,  permit  us  to  prescribe  our  infallible 
praoervative  •  •  .  •  a  Filter.  And,  if  astonished  ignorance  enquire, 
what  is  a  Filter  f  the  answer  shall  be  ^iven  in  form  of  a  recipe,  addressed 
in  ii^eneral  terms  to  all  having  the  misfortune  to  be  public  characters,  thus : 

Being,  as  our  hypothetical  category  implies,  arrived  at  years  of  indiscre* 
lion,  you  are  necessarily  under  feminine  regimen.  Let,  then,  your  wife 
try  the  relish  of  the  journals  before  you.  If  you  are  worth  abusing,  there 
must  be  something  to  praise ;  if  there  are  observations  to  wound  your  va- 
nity, there  must  be  observations  to  soothe  it.  Your  preliminary  taster 
must  strain  off  the  acrid  particles,  collect  and  combine  the  luscious  ones, 
and  serve  up  with  sweet  sauce  of  her  own  providing. 

We  were,  in  our  bustling  meridian,  as  much  as  most  people,  beneath 
the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate.  Though  their  attachment 
to  truth  made  them,  on  the  whole,  extremely  laudatory,  it  is  probable  that 
the  rogues  were  occasionally  caustic.  But  our  Filter  did  its  duty,  and  no* 
thing  crept  into  our  ears  but  the  balmiest  distillations  of  eulogy,  double 
refined.  To  this  hour  we  most  philosophically  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
Innate  benevolence,  and  revere,  above  all  earthly  things,  the  unerring  saga- 
city of  periodical  critics. 

Profiting  therefore,  O  Landor,  by  our  experience,  henceforth  rejoice  in 
joumala— and  a  Filter!  But  see — all  this  time  you  have  been  playing 
the  Ironist  There,  as  Chrysostom  of  old  had  Aristophanes,  you  have 
Blackwood  under  your  pillow.  A  little  further  off  lies  a  fresh  London 
and  Westminster.  The  leaves  of  an  excursus  on  Political  Economy  are  al- 
ready torn  out. 

So  then,  our  promise  in  the  last  Alcibiades  has  kept  your  nerves,  ever 
since,  in  a  perpetual  twitter.  Soon  as  this  September  number  reached  (by 
express)  your  Tuscan  villa,  you  devoured  with  eager  eyes  the  table  of 
contents.    In  vain !    Your  turn  is  yet  to  come. 

TOL.  XL.      NO.  CCXLI.  K 
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that  trim.  And  beautiful  I — Glyce- 
riuiD,  Nicarete,  Timandra,  ail  put 
together,  could  not  have  matched 
her. 

Ale.  Don't  overdo  it. 

(En.  What  good  should  I  get  bj 
overdoing  it — to  cheat  thee  for  two 
hours  at  the  furthest? 

Ale.  Why  two  hours  f  Why  can't 
I  go  this  instant? 

(En.  Nay,  sir,  the  dvrelliog  of  this 
family  was  too  wretched.  I  have 
just  given  orders  to  carry  there  be- 
forehand some  of  the  most  neces-* 
sary  furniture. 

Ale.  Furniture!  For  love-male- 
iog  I  However,  you  are  right. — Haa 
the  girl  a  mother  llviug? 

CSn.  (^Laughing),  O  yes,  she  has 
a  mother  I  Were  mothers  not  a 
commodity  as  certain  as  fathers  are 
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doubtful,  it  would  seem  imposBible 
that  Naia  should  be  daughter  of  An- 
thilla.  When  they  stand  beside  each 
other,  one  may  see  at  a  single  glance 
the  two  extremes  of  beauty  and  ug- 
liness.   Her  heart  too 

Ale,  (^Laughing  loud).  Ha  !  ha ! 
ha  I  HeT  heart/  Hal  ha!  ha! 

CE/i.  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  ? 

Ale.  That  a  girl^merchant  malces 
pretence  to  prate  of  vice  and  virtue ! 

(En,  Dust  take  me  then— — ~ 

Ale,  {Intet  rupting,  while  he  thrusts  a 
purse  of  gold  into  his  hand).  For  a 
person  often  so  useful  to  me  that  I 
must  pay  him  handsomely ;  as  to  the 
rest  ^— this  cursed  hiccup  stops 
my  breath  and  your^eulogium. 
£nough,  in  two  hours  come  to  fetch 
me. 


SCBNB  VI. 

House  of  Anthill  A. 
Alcibiadbs  and  (Enopbktbs  (entering).    Antrilla,  NaIs. 


Ale.  (  To  himself,  at  first  sight  of 
Nats).  By  Hercules  I  the  scoun- 
drel has  not  spoken  too  flatteringly 
of  her.  Much  have  I  seen^  but 
never  aught  like  this.  (Aloud.)  For- 
give me,  most  enchanting  Nais,  and 
you  Anthllla,  mother  of  the  loveliest 
of  maidens,  forgive  me,  for  making 


my  way  into  your  chamber,  as  if  I 
were  an  old  acquaintance.     CEno* 

pektes 

Anth,  ( Interrupting),  Promised 
long  ago  to  bring  the  noble  son  of 
Clinias  hither;  and  we  count  our- 
selves most  fortunate— 


Shall  I  go  on  f— quoth  Lawrence  Sterne— and  answers  himself  No  /— 
And  yet  he  had  nothing  more  terrible  to  paint  than  the  death  of  a  good  man. 
Our  nerves,  we  think,  could  have  brooked  the  last  eartUy  sigh  of  a  de« 
parting  spirit — homeward  bound. 

But  there  are  things  sufficiently  frightful  of  themselves,  which  on  paper 
would  look  so  hideous,  so  awfully  gtewsome,  that  even  the  pen  of  Shak- 
speare  could  not  make  them  bearable.  What  say  you  to  the  fawning, 
cringing  prattle  of  Si  mother  about  to  prostitute  her  child  f 

When  we  propose  this  as  something  quite  intolerable,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  not  a  hack  dowager,  *'  head-dress,  feathers,  paint,  and 
diamonds,"  dragging  about  with  you  to  the  London  flesh-market,  six  mar- 
riageable daughters — your  jointure  forestalled  six  years— and  your  bills 
unpaid  at  six  milliners. 

The  rest  of  the  Blackwood- reading  world  will  be  content  to  learn,  in  the 
style  of  epic  narration,  that  Anthilla  overloaded  Alcibiades  with  fulsome 
speeches,  too  sweet  for  even  his  stomach;  assured  him  that  all  in  her 
bouse  was  at  his  service;  slipped  in  a  few  hints  as  to  her  straitened  cir- 
cumstances; clutched  a  purse  of  gold,  without  winking;  and  immediately 
discovered  that  she  must  positively  go  out  oo  indispensable  business. 
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Ale,   ( With   a   significant   took),  were  Dot  my  mother !  That  I  dared 

CEoopektes  I  to  speak  out  freely  I 

(En.  {Laughing).    How  can  you  Ale.  Thou  darest.     This    begin- 

suppose  me  so  dull  as  to  require  a  ning — to  say  sooth — does  not  augur 

hint  that  my  absence  would  be  ex-  very  happily  for  me ;  but  thou  hast 

cellent  company  ?  The  post  of  sen*  something  about  thee  that  wins  me 

iinel^  I  presume,  may  be  permitted  altogether  to  thy  side.  Speak!  Speak 

me.    {Exit,)  with  trust  as  full  as  if  I  had  come 

Ale.  {Approaching  Nais  with  his  hither  for  nothing  but — friendly  con- 

accustomed  warmth^.  And  so  we  are  versation. 

alone?  And  I  am  in  company  with  Nais,  Well  then — I  will  venture 

one  of  the  most  charming  maids  this  it! — Son  of  Clinias,  if  thou  be  a 

earth  can  boast  of?  {Takes  her  hand,  noble  spirit,  O  seek  not  thy  plea* 

She  casts  down  her  eyes.)    Lovely  sures  here.    Thou  art  too  beautiful, 

Nais,  may  Alcibiades  flatter  himself  too  sovereign  amid  thy  sex,  for  aught 

with  the  hope  that  he  does  not  al-  but  undivided  love.     Thousands  of 

together  displease  thee  ?  my  sisters  can  lavish  on  thee  all  their 

>  Nais  {Smiling  half- bitter  It/).    How  hearts.     That  cannot  I. 

mightily  the  dislike  of  a  poor  girl  Ale.   {Amazed).    Didst  thou  not 

would  mortify  the  all-beloved,  all-  permit  me  to  come  here  ?  Knewesi 

conquering  Alcibiades !  thou  not  beforehand  what  I  cam6 

Ale.    I  alU beloved! — {Embracing  for? 

her).  Thou  beautiful  being — breath-  Nais.   To  confess  it  fairly,  with 

ing  the  balm  of  lilies  from  lips  that  the  open  heartedness  becoming  in* 

mock  the  rose— am  I  in  thine  eyes  nocence — \knew. — But  ah!  thatper- 

an  oil-beloved  one  ?  Then — if  thou  mission  was  accorded  by  other  lips 

hast  not  spoken  false — I  must  be  be-  than  mine.     Constrained  by  tlwiii» 

luved  by  thee.    May  I  dare  to  hope  ?  thus  much  I  promised — not  to  make 

Nais.  Alcibiades  knows  too  well,  resistance; — and  even  now,  if  thou 

that  he  may  dare  hope  every  thing.  commandest,  I  follow  thee,  victin- 

Ale.  And  obtain  it  too  ?  like,  to  tremble  and  to  weep,  and 

Nais.  Ah!  {Tears  drop  fast  from  yet — {covering  her  face),  to  become 

her  eyes).  thy  prey,  and  my  own  abhorrence. 

Ale.  Dear  maiden,  why  that  sigh  But  O,   dear,   generous,  beautiful 

—as  if  our  talk  were  of  some  hid-  youth,  command  not  me !  Command 

den  sorrow  ?    You  cast  down  your  thyself!  She  that  delivered  me  to 

eyes : — you  weep ! — If  these  be  tears  thee,  is  near  to  me  in  blood ;  be  thou 

of  virgin  coyness,  let  me  kiss  away  nearer  yet  in  soul ;  be  my  brother, 

the  precious  drops.     You  endure  my  more  than  brother  I 

my  kiss,  and  yet  you  tremble  ?  O,  Ale.    And  why  hast  thou  this  re- 

why  is  this  ?  Why  pants  and  quakes  pugnance  to  me  ? 

my  innocent  little  dove  ?  Nais.  Who  could  have  that  to  a 

Nais,  Dear  Alcibiades,  art  thou  man  Nature  seems  to  have  moulded 

Indeed — in   thy  inmost    soul^that  as  her  masterpiece  ?    But  only  hear 

noble   creature  Nature   made  thee  in  a  few  i^llables  the  condition  of 

in  externals  ?  my  heart,  and  be  thou  as  generous 

Ale,  I  hope  it,  and  I  strive  to  be  as  I  am  candid  ! — Long,  long  has 

it — except   that   sometimes  sirens,  poverty  been  the  portion  of  me  and 

like  thyself,  beguile  my  bark  out  of  mine.    In  vain  was  all  the  industry 

its  course.  of  my  brave  father,  in  vain  all—  {she 

Nais  {  With  emotion).    Ah  I  never  hesitates), 

was  maid  more  causelessly  upbraid-  Ale.  Now,  wherefore  hesitate  ? 

ed  as  a  siren  than  I  at  this  moment.  Nais.  Alas,  she  is  my  mother  t  And 

Sail   on,    thou  glorious  man,  with  yet  I  cannot  find  a  word,  at  once 

favourable  breezes !  Prosperous  be  mild  enough  and  true  enough  to  tell 

thy  voyage !  By  me  may  it  never  be  her  efforts  and  her  means  to  snatch 

endangered!  I  would {stops),  herself  from  poverty.    But  all,  all 

Ale.  What !  Nais— you  will  be  so  was  in  vain.    Inexorable  fate  had 

cruel,  or  so  capricious-—  pronounced  on  us  the  doom  *'  be 

Nais  {  Wringing  her  hands).     O  poor  t " — and  poor  we  were.     In  our 

that  she,  who  has  just  gone  out,  neighbourhood  there  dwelt  a  youth 
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—ah !  as  little  like  to  thee,  as  my        Ale,  {somewhat  surprised).    In  mj 

mother  to  the  wife  of  Pericles;  but  name  ? 

yet  beautiful,  yet  more  than  pleasiDg        Nats,  Yes  !  for  to>day  I  first  dis- 

10  my  eyes — perhaps  because  he  was  covered  to  whom  my  helpless  youth 

the  first  in  whose  sight  I  too  seemed  was  to  be  sacrificed.    Fresh  hopes 

charming;  the  first — the  only  one —  awoke  within  my  soul.    The  hero 

to  love  me  with  warmest,  purest  — I  whispered  to  myself — whom  all 

love.    He  was  any  thing  but  rich ;  so  willingly  surrender  to,  will  be  far 

and  yet  his  family  was  opulent  com-  too  noble  to  make  a  poor  maiden 

pared  to  mine.     Marriage  with  me  miserable — will  depart  from  her  so 

would  have  sounded  in  his  parents'  soon  as  he  shall  learn,  that  she  may 

ears  as  an  unheard-of  folly — and  yet  admire^  caress,  but  cannot  hve  him. 

it  was  his  dearest  wish,  his  highest  He,  evermore  accustomed  to  see 

aim.     To  look  upon  our  want  was  souls  and  bodies  equally  his  subjects 

the  torture  of  hell  to  him.    He  did  — to  receive  the  proffered  kiss — shall 

what  he  could.     Two  whole  years  he  content  himself  with  enforced 

we  lived  chiefly  on  what  he  gained  lips  and  bought  embraces  ?— O  no ! 

by  his  work — he  is  a  sculptor — or  no  I  he  is  too  proud,  too  great  for 

pinched  himself  to  bestow.    In  no  that! 

joy  of  his  fellows  did  he  ever  mix ;        Ale.  (smiling).  Believest  thou  so  ? 

to  every  indulgence  he  remained  a  dear  girl,  thou  minglest  truth  with 

stranger.      The  morsel  he  gave  us  error!  Behold,  even  thy  passive  kiss 

was  often  plucked  from   his  own  is  sweet  to  me  as  the  breath  of  vio- 

mouth.     A  hundred  maidens  were  lets  I — And  yet,  still  sweeter  is  thy 

offered  him — for  he  was  lovely  and  praise.    I  will  endeavour  to  deserve 

beloved.     In  his  eyes  I  alone  was  it — To  lay  his  head  upon  that  bosom 

both.    (With  a  tone  of  agony,)    And  would  quicken   the   palsied   grey- 

tbis  youth,  for  two  days  past,  my  mo«  beard  with  all  the  fires  of  youth, 

tbcr  has  forbidden  me  to  behold  again.  But  throb  not,  little  trembler !    My 

Ale.  And  wherefore  so  V  eyes  shall  be  averted.    To  gaze  too 

JVais,  Because  he  could  no  longer  JoDg  on  snow  would  blind  them. — 

give  her  all  she  demanded  of  him.  Say  thou  thyself,  if  I  conquer  my 

my  father*s  death  having  multiplied  desires — if  I  leave  thee  as  1  found 

our  wants  ;— because  calamities  of  thee — what  dost  thou  purpose,  that  a 

their  own,  mean  while,  had  greatly  continence  so  painful  to  me  may 

lessened  the  fortunes  of  hisUmily;  furUier  the  alleviation  of  thy  des- 

— and  above  all  (sobbing),  because —  tiny  ? 

ah !  because AatV.  Alas,  but  little. 

Ale.    (kindly  pressing  her  hand).        Ale.  What  hopest  thou  then  ? 
Without  apprehension,  love!   You        Nais.   That   a  good  work— once 

must  speak  to  me,  as  to  a  brother.  begun — you  will  not  leave  unfiuish- 

Aais,   Because  I  seemed  to  her  ed. 
well  grown  enough  to  earn  a  better        Ale.  In  sooth,  a  hope  I  must  not 

income  by  a  shameful  trade.  suffer  to  be  baulked,  however  hard 

Ale.  (with  warmth).    By  the  im-  the  victory   may  be   to   me  I     Ah, 

mortal  powers,  tbatshalt  thou  not!  lovely  Nais,  these  eyes  of  thine  are 

Nais.  Ah !  how  often  since  have  I  all  too  blue,   this  golden  hair  too 
wished    away    the    few    unlucky  beautiful,  these  cheeks  too  bloom- 
charms  that  nature  gave  me  I     How  log — for  victory,  I  must  Jiee, 
blithely  would    I  have  exchanged        Nais  (sadly).  Flee? 
these    feeble    hands,    this    slender        Ale,  (smiling),  la  order,  some  half 
make,  this  face  a  favourable  preju-  hour  hence,  to  re/i/rn  with  thy  chosen 
dice  esteems  as  fair,  and  soft,  and  one ;  in  order  to  see  thee  this  very 
comely,  for  the  frame  and  strength  day  become  his  bride ;  in  order — Is 
of  the  meanest  wench,  who  main*  thy  lover  a  sculptor  ? 
tains  herself  by  honourable  drud-        Nais.  He  is. 
gery  I      And  when  I  heard  at  last        Ale.  And  his  name  ? 
that  my  mother  had   sold  me  to        Nais.  Scopelus. 
CBoopektes,  in  what   unspeakable        Ale.  Hal    Scopelus?    A  name  I 
ftDguish  did  I  spend  the  night,  and  know  already  from  favourable  ru« 
nowhere — ^nowhere  found  a  refuge,  mour. 
tintil  to-day  1  found  it  in  Xhy  name  I        Nais.  I  have  oUe\i\\ew^  xXv^x  cqup 
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noltseurfl  commended  him— as  fall 
of  geoiuft»  but  unfortuDate, 

Ale.  That  he  shall  be  do  longer  I 
My  gold,  and  the  gold  of  my  friends, 
shall  soon  be  weighed  against  his 
marble.  Let  an  Attic  talent  be  thy 
marriage*  dower,  and  put  thy  lord  in 
a  condition  to  live  with  thee  a  tran- 
quil season  in  preparation  for  future 
masterpieces ;  and  if  then — with  the 
loveliest  of  models  before  his  eyes 
all  day,  within  his  arms  all  nit^ht— 
he  cannot  give  us  a  perfect  Venus 
Anadyomene,  why,  let  him  break 
his  chisel,  and  turn  what  he  pleases. 
Enough,  I  will  never  forsake  him. 

Nais.  O  thou  noblest,  thou  kind- 
est  


[Sept 


Aic.  (pondering  for  a  momenf).  Ha  I 
excellent  I  The  sooner  the  better  I 
Is  the  house  of  Scopelus  far  off? 

JVaf«.  Not  twenty  paces. 

Ale.  Quick,  then,  on  with  thy  veil, 
and  away  with  me.  The  sight  of 
this  surprise  I  would  not  barter  for 
two  Olympian  coronets. 

jyais.  But  my  mother 

Ale,  (laughing),  O  ho !  She  holds 
it  for  certain  that  I  am  this  moment 
otherwise  engaged  than  in  tbinking 
of  good  deeds.  CEoopektes  has  the 
charge  of  entertaining  her ;  and  sup- 
posing she  should  see  us  go,  or  seek 
to  hinder  us — why,  I  knowm^  rights; 
and  hers  are  forfeited.  On  with  the 
Tell,  and  away  with  me ! 


SCKNB  VIL 

The  House  (/Scopelus. 
SooPBLUS  (in  deep  meditation,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand).    Alcibiades. 


Ale.  (entering).  They  directed  me 
this  way  to  the  house  of  Scopelus. 
Am  I  right  ? 

Seop.  (starting  up).  Yes. 

Ale.  Must  I  name  myself  to  thee  ? 
or  dost  thou  alreadv  know  me  ? 

Scop.  How  should  a  born  Athen- 
ian be  unacquainted  with  the  linea- 
ments of  noble  Alcibiades  ? 

Ale.  Thou  art  a  sculptor  ? 

Scop.  I  am. 

Ale.  And  a  good  one  too,  as  I  have 
heard  ? 

Seop.  I  could  almost  gather  from 
thy  question  that  I  still  must  have — 
what  I  scarcely  hoped  foT^rimds 
to  speak  well  of  me  in  absence. 

Ale.  Without  further  compliment 
on  my  side,  or  overdone  modesty  on 
thine,  I  want  for  one  of  my  bath- 
rooms the  statue  of  a  Grace.  Wilt 
thou  undertake  it,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  ? 

Seop,  Alas  I 

Ale.  Why  that  sigh  ? 

Seop,  Son  of  Clinias,  thy  proposal 
does  me  infinite  honour.  To  take 
commands  from  thee  would  be  im- 
mortality one  half  secured.  Yet  at 
present  I  can  hardly  venture  to  ac- 
cept the  order. 

Ala.  And  why?  I  am  even  pre- 
-pmred  to  furnish  thee  a  model— a 
iMog'  model^for  the  work. 


Scop,  (sighing  more  deeply).  An 
advanuge  I  could  well  diHpense 
with  1  Ah  I  before  my  eyes — before 
my  mind's  eyes  at  least — the  model 
of  a  Grace  is  ever  hovering.  Happy 
the  marble  on  which  an  artist  could 
engrave  the  thousandth  part  of  her 
charms !— But  I  won't  dissemble  it; 
labour — once  my  highest  pleasure — 
is  now  a  pain  to  me;  perseverance 
seems  an  impossibility;  and  to  be 
early  ready  a  still  greater. 

Ale,  And  why  this  change  ? 

Seop,  From  the  change  of  my  do* 
mestic  circumstances — ruined  by  a 
treacherous  debtor;  and  yet  more 
from  the  sorrow  which  an  unfortun- 
ate— forgive  me,  Alcibiades,  some 
kinds  of  sorrow  can  be  on]y  felt. 

Ate.  Many  a  sorrow  may  be  light- 
ened by  disclosure  to  a  friend ;  and 
trust  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  every 
youthful  artist,  who  gives  promise  of 
being  one  day  a  great  one.  Yes  J  if 
nothing  but  domestic  cares  be  trou- 
bling thee,  I  am  not  only  willing  to 
offer  thee  a  large  advance,  but  I  give 
thee  my  word  and  hand  upon  it, 
this  statue  shall  make  thy  happiness. 

Scop,  (shaking  his  head).  Make  my 
happiness !  My  happiness  f  Nephew 
of  Pericles,  and  now  perhaps  his 
successor,  thou  canst  do  much;  but 
t^t  i\kou  caoDAX  lio^  do. 
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in  dust  and  mfserf ,  was  UDkao vn  all  this— asked  for  nothing  in  return^ 

and  starviag,  until  I  raised  her  from  bdt  a  grateful  heart,  that  might  one 

the  ground.  day  be  mine. 

Men,   y^M raised  her?— and  how?  Men.  Ha,  ha^ha!   Nothing  more? 

Ale,  One  of  my  upper  slaves,  an  -^Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Alcibiades,  do  you 
elderly  person,  passing  with  his  take  me  for  so  credulous  a  person 
comrades  for  a  sworn  foe  to  love,  as  to  believe  in  such  a  tale  ? 
changed  suddenly  from  a  very  or-  Ale.  Believe  it,  or  believe  it  not. 
derly  manager  of  my  domestic  mat-  By  the  spirit  of  my  father,  I  tell  the 
ters  into  the  most  disorderly  imagi-  truth,  1  can  myself  hardly  coropre- 
nation  can  conceive.  Whatever  I  hend  it;  but  the  Aicibiades  I  then 
intrusted  to  him  was  but  half  cared  began  to  be,  resembles  him  ih^inaw 
for,  or  not  cared  for  at  all.  His  eye  is  speaking  to  thee,  as  little  as  the 
saw  nothing — his  ears  heard  nothing  winter  does  the  summer.  I,  with 
—his  very  gait  was  the  gait  of  one  whom  in  love-encounters  the  lips 
asleep.  If  one  asked,  what  ailed  alone  are  now  wont  to  swear,  then 
him,  he  turned  crimson ;  and  at  felt  the  heart  invaded :  1  had  come 
last,  by  faurd  pressing,  I  discovered  to  a  steadfast  resolution, — first,  to 
what  I  might  have  sooner  guessed —  mould  my  Myrrhioa  into  the  ad- 
that  he  was  in  love.  The  warmth  mitted  paragon  of  all  her  sex;  and 
with  which,  after  the  secret  had  then,  in  the  face  of  Athens,  to  pledge 
been  once  extorted,  he  spoke  of  the  her  my  hand.  What  had  been  fur- 
object  of  his  weakness,  made  me  given  Pericles  in  the  instance  of 
curious.  I  enquired  of  him  whe-  Aspasia,  would  be  forgiven  me,  I 
ther  his  wishes  had  been  granted  ?  hoped,  more  readily  in  the  case  of 
Mournfully  he  shook  his  head,  and  Myrrhina,  who  already  promised  to 

Eointed  to  his  grizzled  hair.    I  bade  transcend  Aspasia.     Yes  I  no  stran* 

im  lead  me  to  his  beloved.      He  ger  to  my  own  volatility,  I  sware  to 

brought  roe  to  a  miserable  hole,  and  myself — that    the   loss    of   novelty 

there,  in  tattered  raiment,  engaged  might  not  abate  my  future  bliss — 

in  the  lowest  household  drudgery,  Myrrhina  should  be  a  sister  in  my 

I  beheld  a  girl ; — a  girl— forgive  me,  eyes,  down  to  the  very  hour  when  a 

my  friend ;  I  must  pause  for  a  few  sacred  ceremony  should  devote  her 

seconds,  or  I  shall  break  out  again  as  the  partner  of  my  life. 

into  a  torrent  of  eulogy.  Men,  An  oath  somewhat  difficult 

Men.  (Laughing).  Let  it  come,  so  to  keep, 
that  it  stop  not  thy  story.  Aic.  In  vain  did  all,  that  had  the 
Ale  That  would  it  do; — more-  honour  of  even  a  distant  connexion 
over,  would  bring  back  to  me  a  host  with  me,  oppo^^^e  my  project— in 
of  recollections  I  had  wished  extinct  vain  did  Socrates  himself,  in  spite 
for  ever.  I  started  to  see  this  won-  of  our  long  estrangement,  allow 
drous  strife  betwixt  beggary  and  them  to  use  him  as  envoy  and  dis- 
beauty,  and  the  perfect  triumph  of  ,  suader—in  vain  did  my  best  friends 
the  latter.  Half  my  heart  was  lost  hire  against  me  the  bitterest  sati- 
at  her  first  glance— the  whole  at  her  rists.  I  stood  to  my  design.  A 
first  words.  That  the  slave  gave  single  interview  with  Myrrhina  made 
way  when  he  found  himself  de«  the  most  rancorous  calumniator 
spised,  and  his  master  his  rival,  blush  for  shame.  A  kiss  from  her 
need  scarce  be  told;  and  within  a  appeared,  for  some  moments,  to  in- 
few  days,  the  poverty  of  Myrrhina  toxicate  even  the  son  of  Sophmnis* 
was  converted  mto  opulence.  From  cus.  At  last  my  friends  were  silent 
that  hour,  I  shared  with  her  every  —my  kinsmen  shrugged  their  shoui- 
advantage  of  riches  and  condition  I  ders.  All  was  ready  for  the  cere- 
possessed, —  slaves,  furniture,  pic-  mony.  Then — ah!  then 
tures,  dress,  jewels,  a  mansion  Pe-  Men,  Well?  And  then? 
ricles  might  have  been  proud  of,  a  Ale.  Of  my  whole  kindred  Arl- 
luxurlous  table,  and  the  selectest  phron  alone,  my  former  guardian, 
company.  All  Athens  spoke  of  her  continued  opposed  to  the  match, 
—all  Athens  counted  her  happiest  Forbid  It  he  could  not ;  but  even 
of  the  happy.  Whatever  her  eye  his  dislike  I  wished  to  remove;  feel- 
coveted,  or  but  appeared  to  covet,  log  myself  bound  to  him  by  a  thou- 
WSB  here  upon  the  Instant;  and  I  tand  ohU^atious.  lu  the  end  he  was 
asked  for  nothing — I,  the  creator  of    ga\ne(!L  o^et,  mi^  WW  o^  \T^asV'»rt  I 
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flew  to  my  Myrrhlna^at  an  hour 
when  it  had  never  been  my  wont  to 
visit  her.  A  slave  before  her  cham- 
ber doof  seemed  shocked  when  she 
saw  me  rush  like  a  whirlwind 
through  the  hall.  She  would  have 
stopped  my  entrance;  would  have 
spoken ;  would  have  lird.  I  heeded 
her  not.  With  the  left  hand  thrust- 
ing her  aside,  with  the  right  I  tore 
open  the  door.  Hush  ! — lu  I  passed^ 
and  found — found  my  virtuous«> 
adored — ha,  ha^  ha ! — I  throttle  thee, 
Menedemus,  if  thou  darest  to  laugh 
with  me — found  the  Myrrhina  I  had 
kept  so  untouched — so  sacred—in 
the  arms  of  another. 

Men,  Horrible !  And  thy  astonish- 
ment— thy  rage  ? — Wast  thou  sufH- 
ciently  master  of  thvself,  not  to  cool 
both  in  the  blood  of  the  traitor  and 
the  traitress  ? 

Ale.  The  miscreant  seemed  to 
fear  it  He  flew  to  the  furthest  cor- 
ner of  the  room;  armed,  I  scarce 
know  hoW)  with  somethiDg  chance 
had  thrown  into  his  hands.  The 
worthless  harlot,  too,  would  have 
embraced  my  knees  a^id  petitioned 
for  her  life. — It  was  this  first  roused 
me;  for  hitherto  I  had  stood  con- 

f;ealed.  \  spurned  her  with  my 
oot— •*  Wretch!"  I  thundered, 
"  this  my  recompense  ?  But  tremble 
not!  Such  blood  as  thine  shall  never 
Btain  my  sword.  I  leave  thee  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods,  to  the  fangs 
of  thy  conscience,  and  to  the  love  of 
thy  Euthydemus." 

Meru  {Surprised).  Euthydemui? 
—What  said  you  ?  Euthyderous  ? 

Ale.  Just  so  !  So  was  named  the 
youtby  in  whose  embrace  I  found 
ner. 

Men.  But  not  Euthydemus,  the 
■on  of  Crito  ? 

Ale.  The  son  of  Crito. 

3fen.  EuthydemuR^  that  effeminate 
debauchee,  who  squandered  in  three 
years  the  sixty  talents  of  his  miserly 
father;  then  sgnk  into  a  parasite; 
and  but  the  other  day,  detected  in 
stealing  a  goblet  by  his  patron,  was 
so  roughly  handled  that  he  died 
soon  afterwards.  That  Euthyde- 
mus? 

Ale.  The  same  I  His  very  worth- 
lessness— the  very  grossness  of  her 
choice,  doubled  my  anguish ;  made 

me  for  two  months Come,  let's 

talk  of  aomething  else. 

Meti.  One  question  more !  What 
WSB  the  further  fate  of  Myrrhina,  ? 
Afc.   Loat  ia  darknesa  I  She  van- 


ished  shortly  after.  For  certain  rea- 
sooR^  I  searched  after  her  long  and 
anxiouisly;  but  to  no  purpose. 

Alen.  Pity  she  was  not  called  Be- 
rillis  instead  of  Myrrhina;  since  in 
that  case 

Ale.  {Eagtrlt/  and  with  sparklitig 
eyes).  What  then? — Speak! — She 
is  called  Berillis  too !  Speak ! 
What  then  ? 

Men.  {Amazed).  Alcihiades ! 
What  ails  yuu?  What  are  you  dream- 
ing  of?  How  should  she  be  called 
Berillis,  when  up  to  this  moment 
you  have  called  her  Myrrhina? 

Ale.  The  first  was  the  name  un- 
der which  I  discovered  her ;  the 
last  she  has  me  to  thank  for ;  and 
by  it  all  Athens  learned  to  know  her. 

Men.  W^onderful ! — Rejoice  then, 
Alcihiades  !  Thou  art  revenged. 

Ale.  Revenged  !  By  whom  ? 

Men.  By  those  who  only  should 
revenge — the  righteous  gods.  I 
know  her — this  once  so  dangerous 
Berillis.  Her  lot  is  misery,  her  he- 
ritage disgrace,  her  property  half- 
famished  children,  her  form  the 
form  of  a  living  skeleton. 

Ale.  Ha!  Impossible. 

Men.  Rely  on  it^  I  know  her  I  She 
lives  a  few  paces  from  my  farm — a 
beggar,  whining  after  passers-by  for 
an  obolus;  not  without  traces  of 
former  attractions ;  but  not  a  single 
feature  left  that  now  can  charm. — 
When  I,  moved  by  her  distress,  be- 
stowed on  her  the  other  day  a  con- 
siderable  gift,  she  told  me  Euthy- 
demus  had  debauched,  robbed,  and 
abandoned  her;  she  cursed  his  ashes 
with  such  ghastly  vehemence  as 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end ;  and 
her  eyes  seemed  eager  to  weep, 
without  the  power  of  producing  a 
tear. 

Ale.  Good !  good !  although  not 
exactly  as  I  wished — What  1  then 
suffered  must  have  been  as  much ; 
and  yet  I  suffered  undeservedly — 
Leave  me  now,  my  friend  !  A  thou- 
sand thoughts  are  crossing  each 
other  in  my  brain.  But  promise  to 
lead  me  there  tomorrow  !  Promise 
me  aid  in  my  revenge  ! 

Mm.  Alcihiades,  I  cannot  sup- 
pose  

Ale.  Promise,  if  thou  art  my  friend. 

Men.  What?  Thou  couldst  tram- 
ple still  deeper  down  a  ^unk^\\.^\k^^ 
A  misery  beyond  b\\  c«\c\i\wC\wDL— 

Ale.    {ImpaiitnC).  Xxa^Mi'^^  o^   ^ 
these  ba\f.queft\\oM,  Yv^X^.^j-^^^vpml- 

tions,  give  me  av\^^^«^^^^^^-  ^^ 
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you  assist  me  in  inj  purpose,  be  it 
vbat  it  may  ? 

Men*  Provided  only 

Ale.  No  conditions  1  as  my  friend- 
ship is  dear  to  thee. 


Mau  It  18  infinitely  precious  to 
me. 
Ak,  To-morrow  then  you  come  ! 

[  They  separate. 


Proceed  we  to  next  day  and  to 

Scene  IX. 

A  place  in  the  Country. 

Alcihiades.    Mbnbdehus.    (Soon  afterwards)  Berillis* 


Men.  Here  she  lives.  This  shut 
door  is  her  entrance.  I  will  go  be- 
fore you.  Stoop !  and  mind  your 
steps. 

Ale.  One  would  swear  you  were 
leading  me  into  the  den  of  Poverty. 
Confound  it,  have  I  not  yet  ducked 
low  enoueh  to  save  my  skull  ? 

Men.  {Knoehing  at  the  door  of  & 
wretched  cabin).   Within  there  I 

Ber,  (  From  within).  Who  knocks  ? 

Men.  One  you  must  already  know 
by  voice ;  and  another  you  will  pro- 
bably soon  recognise. 

Ber.  (  Opens  the  door,  starts  back, 
and  hides  her  face  with  both  hands). 
Gods,  almighty  gods  I    Alci 

Afc.  (Bitterly).  That  name  thou 
hast  no  right  to  speak  again — so  oft 
polluted  by  thy  perjuries. 

Ber.  (Falling  on  her  knees f  raising 
and  wringing  her  hands).  This  too  ? 
These  —  these  merited  reproaches 
from  thy  mouth  ?  O  this  alone  was 
wanting,  to  make  my  woes  too  big 
to  bear!  Complcfte — complete  the 
work  I  Kill  me  I  since  therefore 
thou  art  here ! 

Ale.  (  With  a  bitter  laugh,  somewhat 
forced).  By  no  means!  Ouly  to 
have  a  sight  of  your  summer- resi- 
dence, your  country- mansion.  I 
kill  not  her  to  whom  I  once  gave 
life. 

Men.  (Reproachfully).  Alcihiades ! 

Ale.  Hush  !  let  this  Hebe  speak. 
So  you  call  yourself  Berillis  once 
more.    Speak  then,  fair  Berillis  ! 

Ber.  Alcihiades,  upon  my  knees, 
with  tears  of  fire  I  implore  thee, 
take  the  first  deadly  weapon  that 
presents  itself  I  Pierce  through  and 
through  this  faithless  breast !  Spare 
me — do  but  spare  me  this  hideous 
mockery!  (Pointing  to  her  chiU 
dren).  O  wonldst  thou  pity  these ; 
snatch  these  from  death  by  hunger ; 
ihen  mjr  last  look  should  bless  thee 
"^BJjrHrBt  words  in  that  other  world 


should  be  a  prayer  for  thee.  Thou 
art  silent.  That  withering  laugh  de« 
clares  to  me  thy  thought  O  excel- 
lent youne  man ;  I  have  sinned,  im« 
measurably  sinned  against  thee ;  but 
if  on  the  tablet  of  thine  own  life 
some  faults,  perchance,  or  failings 
show  themselves;  if  from  the  infer- 
nal arbiters  thou  hopest  one  day  the 
pardon  of  thy  weaknesses  for  the 
sake  of  thy  great  virtues ;  O  by  this 
hope  do  I  adjure  thee,  add  not  to 
that  dreadful  sneer  fresh  words  of 
spoken  mockery  I  Even  if  the  voice 
of  a  guilty  mother  cannot  move  thee, 
let  these  guiltless  creatures  touch 
thy  heart !  (Holds  up  one  of  her  in-, 
fonts.) 

Men.  (Imploringly). 'DeBTestfriendl 

Ale.  (  Wiping  away  a  tear).  Ritse, 
woman.  Thy  suspicions  wrong  me. 
What  thou  tookst  for  laughter  was 
the  struggle  to  repress  a  too-ready 
tear.  Stand  up,  and  for  what  I  shall 
say  to  thee  thank  these  intercessors. 
(Pointing  to  the  children.)  Woman, 
when  I  found  thee  in  the  arms  of 
another,  all  I  wished  for  was,  that 
thou  thyself  mightst  one  dsiyfsel  thy 
perfidy  as  burniogly  as  I  then  felt 
it;  to  die  of  hunger  I  never  wished 
thee.  My  beloved  dwelt  once  in 
marble ;  ate  off  gold ;  and  clothed 
herself  in  purple.  The  widow  of 
JSuthydemus  must  be  content  with 
linen  garments  and  clay  vessels ;  but 
at  least  she  shall  want  for  nothing 
needful.  Go  to  my  estate  on  the 
sea-  shore  I  Let  the  best  of  my  farm 
tenements  be  thine !  I  present  it  to 
thee :  I  will  send  thee  a  slave  to  till 
thy  field,  and  such  cattle  for  draught 
and  dairy  as  are  necessary. 

Men.  Admirable!  Alcihiades,  the 
gods  themselves  can  take  no  nobler 
vengeance  than  by  benefits. 

Ber»  (Transported).  Alcihiades  I 
Alcihiades — thy  goodness — thy  mag^ 
nanimMy — ^O  voinct  xtv^  once  again. 
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full  of   unspeakable  gratitude^  to 
claap  thy  knees. 

Ale.  Impossible.  Moreover,  thou 
hast  not  yet  heard  the  condition  un« 
der  which  I  give  all  this.  There  is 
a  certain  accompaniment  that  may 
sink,  perhaps^  in  both  your  eyes  the 
value  of  my  present.  Mark,  I  am 
not  so  proud  as  to  measure  myself 
with  deities ;  and  even  they — where 
they  pardon  most  unboundedly — are 
not  accustomed  to  pluck  out  the 
sting  of  conscience*  My  condition^ 
therefore— 

Ber,  Thou  makest  me  tremble. 
(  With  a  look  of  anguish  cast  upon  her 
children). 

Ale  Nothing  as  to  them.  My  con- 
dition is:  since  all^  thy  house,  thy 
field,  and  thy  farm  will  contain,  be- 
longs to  me,  to  be  allowed  to  order, 
as  j  please,  the  decoration  of  thy 
rooms.  Hast  thou  a  picture  of  thy 
Euthydemus  ? 

Btr,  No. 

Ale.  Art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Sure,  I  have  burnt  all  that 
— («#  he  looks  hard  at  her)  yet  no  I 
no  I  I  cannot  lie  to  thee.  I  have 
still  a  picture ;  but  there  it  is  in  the 
comer,— examine  it  thyself!— all 
dirtied  and  half*  torn. 

Ale  (Raising  it  with  a  bitter  smile.) 
A  pity!  truly  a  pity!  It  bears  the 
touches  of  Parrhasius;  has  the  merit 
too  of  showing  to  the  life,  maugre 
the  lustre  of  its  colours,  the  very 
scoundrel  it  portrays — (^Flinging  it 
0//dS()— lie  there  a  little  longer,  pre* 
cious  likeness,  and  have  patience. 
Soon  will  I  advance  thee  to  ho- 
nour. 

Ber.  (Astonished),  Thou  advance 
it  to  honour  P 

Ale.  Rememberest  thou  still  that 
picture  I  gave  thee  on  thy  birth- day  ? 

Ber.  An !  well  do  I  remember  it : 
it  was  thy  own ;  it  was  the  only  gift 
thou  demandedst  back. 

Ale.  And  which  I  yet  have — which 
1  will  now  restore  to  thee !— Further, 
Rerillis,  I  command  thee  to  hang  up 
both  in  thy  new  dwelling,  side  by  side^ 
and  to  compare,  each  passing  day, 
him  thou  chosedst,  and  him  thou 
threwest  away. 

Ber.  Son  of  Clinias — 

Ale.  Hear  me  out ! — Be  this  the 
lianging  and  the  ornament  of  thy  one 
rhamber.  The  embellishment  of  the 
other  shall  be  thine  own  twofold  pic- 
ture.—I  still  haye  one  of  Uieei  hn  Uie 


full  bloom  of  thy  beauty — like  the 
goddess  of  witchery — false  inno« 
cence  upon  the  cheek,  and  true  en- 
chantment in  the  eye.  The  very 
master  who  drew  thee  then  shall 
draw  thee  now— in  thy  present  as* 
pect — and  when  thou  hast  them  sus- 
pended together,  so  whisper  to  thy- 
self:  That  should  I  yet  be,  were  I 
the  wije  of  Alcibiades ;  This  1  am— 
and  ought  to  be — as  the  prostitute  of 
Euthydemus. 

Ber,  Ha,  cruel !  And  callest  thou 
this  forgiveness  ? 

Ale  Who  spoke  of  forgiveness  f 
Rescue  from  death  and  want  1  grant 
thee ;  else  I  were  not  Alcibiades— 
but  my  revenge  /  know  that  I  forego 
not,  even  in  my  benefits.  And 
though  I  appease  the  gnawings  of 
hunger,  I  appease  not  the  gnawinga 
of  the  vulture  within  thee.  Even  in 
the  thought:  He  saves  me  whom  I 
once  betrayed  f  what  would  he  have 
done  had  I  been  worthy  of  him  /— 
even  in  that  thought  there  is  a  hell, 
from  which  I  seek  not  to  pluck  thee. 
•—Enough  for  to-day — for  ever !  JHe 
thou   Shalt  behold— at   least   shalt 

speak  to never  more.    But  my 

estate  awaits  thee  to-morrow — to- 
day— when   thou  wilt!— Nor  shall 
the  Pictures  be  long  of  appearing. 
(Leaves  the  hut  with  Menedemus). 

Men.  (  Who  has  listened  to,  andfoU 
lowed  him  in  mute  amazement.) 
Friend,  are  you  in  earnest  ? 

Ale.  Undoubtedly. 

Men,  Thy  irrevocable  condition? 

Alc'  Irrevocable :  depend  upon  it  I 

Men,  And  must  this  be  called  a 
kindness  or  Sipunishment  ? 

Ale,  Both!  I  swore  eternal  ven- 
geance. Her  appearance,  and  your 
conversation  yesterday,  somewhat 
softened  me ;  and  I  resolved,  even 
in  my  revenge,  to  be  the  unaccount- 
able being  you  take  me  for  in  every- 
thing besides. 

Men.  But  after  she  has  long 
enough  atoned  — 

Ale.  Is  this  life — this  span  of  ex- 
istence— long  enough  for  the  atone- 
ment of  such  treachery?  Can  she 
not  as  mother,  and  as  proprietrix, 
still  taste  the  joys  of  life — beyond 
her  merits— although  I  should  de- 
stroy the  repose  of  the  wojnan  f— 
But  leave  me !  the  beauty  of  those 
two  chUdreu,  sordid  as  they  were, 
disturbed  me.  Children  of  E\i\Siv 
demuBi  and  7et«  ttivok^  \a  ^«fl( 
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picture  of  tbia  port,  formerly  so  vessels  of  the  Spaoish  squadron, 
flourishing.  At  present  the  sight  of  which  had  been  refitted,  to  repair 
sii;uaiM  from  the  lower  of  the  castle  ytars  of  irreparable  outraye^  rose  like 
announcing  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  is  superior  towers.  Thousands  of 
an  event  which  rauses  sensation,  covered  barks  were  ranged  along 
Vl^'ben  the  bell,  which  it  is  the  cu8«  the  beach.  The  two  immense  for- 
tom  to  ring  on  such  an  occasion^  is  tresses  of  Morro  and  the  Cabana, 
beard,  the  inhabitants  all  hurry  to  whose  bastions  and  batteries  cover 
the  beach  to  enjoy  the  rare  spectacle,  the  rocks  on  the  right  of  the  harbour, 
Population  has  disappeared  from  the  were  also  bedecked  with  large  float- 
city,  as  ships  from  tbe  port.  Vera  ing  banners.  A  population  of  one 
Cruz  had  formerly  16,000  inhabi-  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls, 
tants,  without  counting  its  garrison  of  all  colours  and  all  shades  of  co« 
and  passengers.  Ic  has  at  present  lour,  filled  on  this  day  the  streets 
but  from  four  to  five  thousand.  All  and  the  public  walks.  All  appeared 
there  is  ruin  and  desolation.  The  satisfied  and  joyous,  the  slaves  aa 
famous  citadel  of  St  Jean  d'Ulva,  well  as  others.  The  ncgresses,  who 
which  Spain  constructed  at  such  at  Havanah  live  not,  as  at  New  Or* 
great  coat  (two  millions  it  is  said)  leans,  under  sumptuary  laws,  were 
on  the  low  strands  of  the  port,  and  dressed  out  in  silks  and  veils.  In- 
which  has  braved  undamaged  the  ter*  stead  of  the  few  red-skinned  sent!- 
rilic  tempests  coming  from  the  north  nels  of  short  stature,  and  shorter 
east,  cannot  hold  out  against  the  in-  clothing,  who  form  the  garrison  of 
dolent  indifference  to  every  thing  of  Vera  Cruz  and  of  Mexico,  I  found 
the  independent  Mexicans,  and  is  here  soldiers  who  put  me  in  mind^ 
falling  into  ruin.  by  their  fine  appearance,  their  mar- 

"  Here  and  there  a  few  aentinels  tial  bearing,  and  their  handsome  coa- 
ahabbily  clothed  appear  between  the  tume,  imitated  exactly  from  ours,  of 
embrasures  of  the  castle,  or  on  the  the  picked  regiments  of  France.  I 
ramparts  of  the  town.  The  pier,  do  not  think  that  the  royal  guard  of 
which  advances  into  the  haven,  is  no  Charles  X.  in  its  best  days  looked 
longer  cared  for ;  every  winter  the  in  better  condiiion  or  more  impos- 
Tiolence  of  the  sea  breaks  down  its  ing  than  the  actual  troops  of  the 
worlcs,  which  are  never  repaired,  island  of  Cuba. 
The  walls  and  houses  of  the  city  are  "  This  colony  possesses  at  present 
pierced  by  bullets  and  bombs.  The  a  considerable  commerce.  The  cul- 
yellow  fever  hardly  ever  ceases  to  tivation  of  colonial  produce  has 
prevail ;  and  if  Vera  Cruz  has  ceas-  made  great  progress  during  the  last 
ed  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  half  century.  After  the  disasters  of 
commerce  of  the  gulf,  it  remains  St  Domingo  the  French  refugee  co- 
still  the  capital  of  the  plague.  As  lonists  brought  their  industry  here, 
we  sailed  away  from  the  land,  and  and  the  coffee  of  the  island  is  equal 
could  only  see  in  the  diHtance  the  at  present  to  that  of  St  Domingo  at 
top  of  the  city  tower,  and  behind  the  the  period  when  that  colony  was 
snowy  peak  of  Orizaba  faintly  mark-  most  flourishing.  The  cultivation  of 
ed  upon  the  horizon,  1  could  almost  coffee  at  St  Domingo  was  prosecuted 
fancy  that  I  saw  Cortes  reappearing  in  the  mountain  districts.  It  was 
indignant  upon  the  mountain,  ana  therefore  in  the  mountains  that  the 
descending  to  annihilate  with  a  French  first  established  themselves. 
frown  the  pigmies  who  have  de-  I  visited  a  few  days  ago  their  asy« 
■troyed  his  work.  lum.  The  European  traveller,  breath- 

**  At  Havanah  how  different  it  the  ing  the  delicious  and  embalmed  airs 
scene.  Crowds  of  vessels  fill  its  of  these  mountains,  sometimes  in  the 
spacious  bay.  We  disembarked  on  steep  paths  of  primitive  forests, 
Good  Friday.  All  the  ships  had  sometimes  in  the  avenues  of  barn- 
hoisted  their  colours  in  honour  of  boos  and  citron  groves,  will  often 
i^l^  fife,  yij  eye  sought  for  trico-  put  the  question  to  himself  when 
loured  flags,  hut  hardly  could  I  dis-  about  to  take  his  departure, — If  it 
cern  two  or  three  in  the  midst  of  the  •  would  not  be  better  to  silence  at 
multitude  of  Spanitih  and  American  once  the  feverish  restlessness  which 
ensigns.  In  the  middle  of  this  fleet,  plunges  him  into  the  worlds  an^d  ^%> 
arrayed  in  Sunday  finery,  the  old  lablishhimaeVffoiW^^VDLOTAol^^iA 
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peaceful  retreats  which  seem  to  open 
their  bosoms  to  give  rest  to  his  end- 
less agitations  ? 

*'  These  picturesque  habitations^ 
nevertheless,  in  which  I  have  been 
the  object  of  a  cordial  hospitality 
delightful  to  recollect,  are  not  the 
most  prosperous.  A  few  years  of 
cultivation  are  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  soil  of  these  enchanting  valleys, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  renew  their 
fertility  by  manure,  because  once 
stripped  of  their  woods,  their  steep 
slopes  are  exposed  without  protec- 
tion  to  the  violent  tropical  rains, 
which  wash  away  the  new  beds  of 
soil  the  husbandman  would  lay.  The 
cultivation  of  coffee  has  therefore 
descended  to  the  plain, and  has  spread 
magnificently  over  the  large  level 
spaces  of  the  St  Marc  district.  There, 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Americans 
are  mingled  together,  but  the  French 
taste  predominates.  It  has  presided 
over  all  the  public  works  of  this 
part  of  the  island,  and  given  to  them 
a  character  of  royal  grandeur. 

**  So  late  as  up  to  the  year  1789,  it 
was  the  shade  of  Louis  XIV.  which 
governed  France.  Versailles  was 
the  Olympus  of  the  great  king.  Even 
in  this  distant  secluded  spot,  the 
traditions  of  his  magnificence  were 
the  laws  of  taste.  Garden,  park, 
chateau,  all  recall  Louis  XIV.  I 
seem  to  read  his  name  on  every  co- 
lumn, on  every  stone,  on  all  the 
leaves  of  the  trees.  Within  this  sa- 
cred retreat  the  monarchy  was  in- 
vulnerable. The  farther  Frenchmen 
were  removed  from  their  country, 
the  more  intensely  did  they  feel  the 
want  of  images  around  them  to  re- 
cal  to  their  minds  the  royal  residence. 
It  was  the  Argos  which  was  oyer 
present  to  their  memories.  Thus 
the  recollection  of  Versailles  is  re- 
produced in  the  distribution  of  the 
great  plantation  of  St  Domingo,  and 
Versailles  seemed  to  be  evoked  and 
called  up  before  me  when  I  entered 
on  the  plain  of  St  Marc.  Imagine 
the  grand  broad  avenues  of  Louis 
XIV.  bordered  with  rows  of  trees 
verdant  nearly  all  the  year  round  as 
they  are  at  home  in  the  month  of 
May,  but  instead  of  the  elm,  there  is 
here  the  thick-leafed  mango ;  instead 
of  the  linden,  the  perpendicular  palm 
tree,  with  its  glossy  bark,  its  tuft  of 
foliage  of  brilliant  green  in  the 
springs  waving  to  the  Tery  points  of 


its  leaves  to  sombre  hues  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  instead  of  the  chestnut,  the 
massive  bamboo;  instead  of  iron 
railings,  impenetrable  hedges  of 
close- shaven  citron  plants;  and  in- 
stead of  grass  plots,  beds  of  the 
coffee  berry,  sometimes  green  and 
sometimes  red,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. In  the  alleys  and  behind  the 
palms  are  rows  of  orange-trees,  not 
in  boxes,  but  growing  in  the  open  air, 
and  bending  under  the  weight  of 
their  golden  apples;  and  scattered 
over  the  whole  scene  are  all  trees  of 
tropical  fruits.  Airy,  delightful 
houses,  surrounded  with  flowers, 
are  the  reposing  spots  to  the  eye, 
and  the  miserable  huts  of  the  ne- 
groes form  the  shades  of  the  pic- 
ture. All  this,  with  the  breeze  of 
the  morning  and  of  the  evening,  win- 
nowing a  delicious  refreshment  over 
the  island,  will  give  you  some  slight 
idea  of  this  enchanting  place,  at  least 
of  the  quarter  of  St  Marc 

*'  At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards 
were  masters  of  South  America,  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Floridas,  the  island 
of  Cuba  was  a  sort  of  pied  d  terre 
to  them,  an  inn,  or  a  fortified  maga^ 
zine.  It  is  singular,  that  along  the 
whole  Mexican  coast  there  is  not  a 
single  fine  port.  Louisiana  is  scarce- 
ly  better  off  in  this  respect.  The 
passages  of  the  Mississippi  are  rare- 
ly practicable  for  large  vessels  of 
war.  In  Florida  the  harbour  of 
Pensacola  is  the  only  one  which  is 
convenient  and  spacious.  The  island 
of  Cuba,  on  the  contrary,  has  many 
fine  ports,  roads,  and  bays ;  besides, 
it  commands  the  gulf  and  its  two 
entrances — the  canals  of  Florida  and 
Yucatan.  The  Spaniards  established, 
therefore,  there  the  rendezvous  of 
their  maritime  forces  in  the  tropical 
seas.  They  did  Cuba  the  honour 
never  to  regard  it  as  a  colony.  What 
indeed  was  this  island  to  a  people 
who  possessed  an  entire  contineift ; 
who  had  posseseion  of  the  Antilles 
and  two- thirds  of  St  Domingo,  with- 
out counting  Porto- Rico,  Trinity, 
and  several  little  isles  ?  They  spent 
money  in  Cuba,  without  troubling 
themselves  to  draw  from  it  a  return 
in  produce.  The  soil  was  hardly 
cultivated.  In  1760,  the  exportation 
of  sugar,  which  exceeds  at  present 
eighty  millions  of  kiUogrammes^  de- 
served not  then  to  be  spoken  of. 
On«  may  judge  of  the  character  ef 
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tbe  Spanish  establiehments  at  Cuba,  flag.    SpaniBh  produce  is  likewise 

by  the  architecture  they  adopted  for  shielded  from  foreign  rivalry  by  a 

Ilavanah.    The  fortifications  which  like   regulation.    Thus,  a  pipe    of 

they  have  raised  there  are  gigantic ;  Catalan  wine  only  pays  5  frs.  82  c. ; 

but  in  comparison  with  Mexico  or  whilst  a  pipe  of  Bourdeaux  is  taxed 

Lima,  the  city,  with  its  low  houses,  with  45  frs.  SO  c.    The  differential 

ml  though  earthquakes  are  not  to  be  duty  on  flour  is  as  much  as  48  frs. 

feared,  and  its  narrow  and  crooked  per  barrel.    This  has  made  the  Ame- 

atreets,  resembles  a  porter's  lodge  ricans,  who  are  now  undersold  in 

before  tbe  entrance  of  a  grandee's  that  article,  and  who,  during  the 

palace.    The  churches  have  nothing  contest  between  Spain  and  the  colo- 

of  the  imposing  ffrandeur  and  rich-  nies  of  the  continent,  had  the  mo- 

ness  of  those  or  Mexico;  relatively,  nopoly  of  supplying  flour  to   the 

they  look  like  village  churches.  island,  commence  a  war  of  reprisals, 

'*  The  Spaniards  never  knew  the  the  result  of  which  is  still  uncertain. 

value  of  Cuba  till  the  day  when  they  I  know  not  whether  the  Spaniards 

awoke  from  their  security  with  the  will  be  able  to  defend  themselves 

loss  of  a  continent.    The  cry  of  better  than  the  English,  or  better 

Death  to  the  Spaniards/  had  echoed  than  we  did  in  the  year  1822,  on  the 

from  California  to  Cape  Horn.    Bo-  question  of  international  commerce. 

Hvar  had  triumphed  in  the  South;  Spanish  commerce  has  certainly  sub- 

Iturbide  had  consummated  the  se-  sequently  augmented  in  the  island; 

garation  of  Mexico.    The  Spaniards  nevertheless,  the  American  flag  is 

ad  fallen  back  upon  Havanah  with  still  predominant  in  the  ports  of 

sentiments  which  made  the  heart  of  Cuba. 

Pelagic  beat  when  he  entered  into        "  The  island  of  Cuba  is  happy  in 

the  Asturias ;  it  was  then  only  that  having  possessed,   during  the  last 

they  became  aware  of  the  value  of  two  years,  such  a  governor  as  is 

Cuba.    They  abandoned  the  old  re-  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish 

Btrlctive  colonial  system ;  and  since  colonies, — I  allude  to  General  Don 

then,  the  island  has  become  one  of  Miguel  Tacon.    The  predecessors  of 

the  most  flourishing  of  the  colonies,  the  actual  governor  had  indolently 

Up  to  that  period,  it  had  cost  near  suffered  their  authority  to  dwindle 

two  millions  of  piastres,  or  ten  mil-  almost  into  a  name ;    and  whilst 

lions  of  francs  to  the  mother  coun-  their  power  thus  counterfeited  death 

try  yearly ;  or  rather,  it  had  bur-  and  slept,  lest  the  Cubanais  should 

dened  Mexico,  the   milch   cow  of  be  offended  by  its  effective  assertion, 

Spain,  to  that  amount.    At  present  violent  and  brutal  passions  had  the 

this  Island  pours  into  the  treasury  freest  scope.    The  environs  of  the 

of  his  Catholic  Majesty  one  million  cities,  ana  particularly  of  the  capi- 

and  a  half  of  piastres  (eight  millions  tal,  were  infested  with  malefactors. 

of  francs).    It  supports  a  garrison  of  After  sunset,  the  streets  of  Havanah 

23,000  men,  which  costs  about  twelve  were   the   resort  of  highwaymen; 

millions;  and  a  squadron— all  that  even  at  mid- day,  merchants  who  had 

remains  of  the  Spanish  navy— which  money  to  take  up  were  obliged  to 

absorbs  eight  millions.  Besides  this,  pay  for  a  military  escort ;  cries  of 

it  has  salaries  and  retiring  pensions  '  thief,'    and     '  assassin,*     echoed 

to  pay.    And  what  is  most  remark-  through  the  city  during  the  whole 

able,  no  direct  tax  is  imposed  within  night.     And  what  appears  incredi- 

its  entire  circuit.    The  two- thirds  of  ble,  the  inhabitants  supported  this 

the  public  revenue  are  derived  from  tyranny    of  robbers    patiently,   or 

tbe  custom-house  duties,  which,  for  simply  confined  themselves  to  ask- 

the  most  part,  are  not  exorbitant.  log  aid  from  the  chief  magistrate ; 

**  At  the  same  time  that  groat  faci-  who  replied  to  them,  on  one  occa- 

lities  were  accorded  to  general  com-  sion,  '  Go  to  bed,  as  I  do,  at  seven 

merce,  under  the  new  system.  Spa-  o'clock,  and  you  will  have  nothing 

Dish  commerce  was  protected   by  to  fear.'      The  criminals  in  these 

special  measures.  Differential  duties  night  robberies  were  not  prosecut- 

were   established.     Thus,   Spanish  ed ;  or,  if  they  were,  the  sentences 

mercbandise,  which  pays  only  at  against  them   were   not  executed. 

present  6i  per  cent  under  Spanish  The  judges  or  the  jailors^  btVb^Vjrj 

colours^  pays  19^  under  a  foreign  a  few  once«,  were  \ii  XV^  Vwyyx  fA 

TOL.  XL.     NO.  ecu.  ^ 
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a  knowledge  of  the  existeDce  of  ex« 
ternal  objects,  with  the  impression 
of  outward  touch  there  must  concur 
those  very  obscure  inward  bodily  feel- 
ings which  constitute  to  the  mind  the 
consciousness  of  voluntary  bodily 
action,  and  also  that  mental  feeling 
and  expectation  which  accompanies 
such  action  within  its  usual  limits, 
when  it  has  been  for  some  time 
practised.  This  more  exact  view  of 
the  process  was  first  talcen  by  Dr 
Brown,  who  has  illustrated  this^sub- 
ject  with  great  care  and  with  his 
usual  felicity  of  nice  discrimination. 

Now,  it  is  apparent  that  all  which 
philosophy  is  called  upon  to  explain, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  notion  of 
an  external  world,  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  very  first  suggestion  may 
arise  to  the  infant  being  of  something 
that  is  not  itself.  As  soon  as  this 
suggestion  is  once  given,  it  will  be- 
ffin  very  rapidly  to  extend  and  con. 
nrm  this  apprehension  of  substances 
distinct  from  its  own  body. 

Having  thus  stated  what  appears 
to  be  a  probable  view  of  the  method 
in  which  the  human  being  first 
comes  to  acquire  the  notion  of  mat- 
ter as  external  to  itself,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  consider  shortly  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  body  made  known 
by  touch,  viz. — solidity,  extension, 
and  figure. 

Opposition,  or  resistance,  as  we 
have  seen,  affords  the  first  sugges- 
tion to  Uie  child  of  an  external 
world.  By  the  same  means,  it  goes 
on  to  acquire  more  distinct  notions 
of  that  property  of  matter  bv  which 
matter  has  first  made  itself  known 
to  it— namely,  its  solidity. 

This  quality  is  made  known  to  the 
child  generally  with  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  outward  objects,  but  is  a&r« 
wards  to  undergo,  in  its  conception, 
many  remarkable  modifications. 

The  power  of  resistance,  in  its 
greatest  degree,  is  described  as  the 
quality  of  Hardness,  which  is  known 
■a  nothing  else  than  a  resistance  that 
is  not  to  be  overcome.  The  young 
learner  can  know  it  only  as  absolute 
resistance  to  his  own  pressure,  and  as 
that  of  which  the  contact  is  occasion- 
ally attended  with  pun.  Afterwards, 
there  is  ait  iaea  of  hardness  acquired 
far  beyond  that  which  can  result 
from  any  pressure  or  contact  of  the 
body;  that,  namely,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  impinging  of  one  hard 


substance  against  another,  as  when 
we  take  up  two  stones  and  strike 
them  together.  In  this  case  there 
appears  something  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  notion  of  this  ex- 
treme hardness  is  obtained;  for  it 
is  evidently  not  the  simple  result  of 
sensation,  as  the  sensation  of  resist- 
ance in  the  hand  is  not  the  evidence 
of  the  hardness ;  but  there  is  a  no- 
tion of  mutual  resistance  in  such 
bodies,  such  as  the  living  body  can 
never  have  experienced — the  con- 
ception of  a  hardness  infinitely  more 
intense  than  any  sensation  can  ex- 
plain. 

The  essential  notion  of  solidity,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  resistance,  which  is 
first  made  known  to  us  as  the  resist- 
ance of  bodies  to  our  effort  to  push 
them  from  their  place,  or  by  pressure 
to  displace  their  parts.  In  this  gross 
manner,  it  may  be  said,  is  first  made 
known  to  us  that  essential  quality  of 
body— its  impenetrability.  By  thus 
finding  that  two  such  bodies  resist 
one  another,  we  acquire,  in  a  palpa- 
ble and  rude  way,  the  important 
notion  that  two  portions  of  material 
substance  cannot  occupy  the  same 
place.  We  subtilize  this  conception 
till  we  fit  it  to  make  part  of  our  no- 
tion of  matter  in  its  utmost  abstrac- 
tion, when,  conceiving  of  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter  in  their  impalpable 
and  invisible  tenuity,  we  assert,  as 
the  indispensable  condition  of  ma- 
terial existence,  that  they  are  impe- 
netrable to  each  other — that  is,  that 
they  cannot  occupy  the  same  place. 
In  such  gross  form,  then,  are  those 
qualities  first  impressed  upon  our 
sense,  which  intelligence  pursues 
into  forms,  removed  from  sense  by 
almost  infinite  degrees. 

The  next  quality  which  is  consi- 
dered as  essential  to  our  notion  of 
matter,  is  its  extension. 

This  notion  is  obtained  through 
touch,  but  it  involves  some  remark- 
able mental  processes. 

If  we  look  .into  the  impressions 
of  our  own  minds,  and  ask,  whence 
is  our  notion  of  the  extension  of 
bodies — the  ready  answer  would  be, 
from  sight.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  persuade  ourselves,  till  we  are 
taught  to  submit  our  minds  in  some 
degree  to  the  inferences  of  metaphy- 
sical enquiry,  Ihal  "w©  dciVj^  >^«is3l 
from  any  otVier    %QUicft%    ^^  ^^^ 
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and  yet  instructire  survey,  which 
continuallj  accompanies  our  obser- 
Tation  of  all  Tisible  objects,  serve  as 
the  means  of  guiding  our  eje  in  the 
estimate  of  the  distances  that  extend 
bejond.  In  the  manner  thus  de- 
scribed, we  have  acquired  notions 
of  measurement  of  space  far  more 
multiplied  and  more  approaching  to 
ajust  standard  than  we  are  ourselves 
aware  of.  Nor  can  we  judge  how 
much  our  actual  perception  of  dis- 
tance depends  on  these  aids,  till  we 
place  ourselves  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  are  wanting.  When  we 
look  across  water,  where  the  inter- 
▼ening  objects  are  wanting,  we  are 
deceived  as  to  the  distance,  and  the 
opposite  shore  appears  much  nearer 
loan  in  truth  it  is ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  if  the  occasion  should  oc- 
cur to  us  of  comparing  the  appar- 
ent magnitude  of  an  object  seen  at 
the  same  distance  upon  the  ground, 
or  at  the  top  of  a  high  building,  it 
will  be  found  to  appear  much  less  in 
that  elevated  situation.  Because,  in 
that  case,  the  customary  measures 
of  distance  which  carry  on  the  eye 
to  the  distant  object,  being  gone,  the 
figure  will  appear  much  nearer  than 
U  Is ;  but  seeming  nearer,  while  the 
angle  of  vision  which  it  subtends 
remains  the  same,  it  necessarily  ap« 
pears  less.  Or,  if  the  observer  re- 
Terses  the  situation,  ascending  him- 
lelf  the  building,  he  will  make  the 
same  observation,  and  find  all  the  ob- 
jects on  which  he  looks  down,  won- 
derfully reduced  in  their  size :  his 
e?e  not  being  able  to  judge  the  real 
distance  at  which  they  are  seen,  the 
intervening  objects  on  which  it  is 
used  to  rely  in  its  judgments  being 
ndw  wanting. 

There  is  another  means,  derived 
from  previous  knowledge,  to  which 
the  mind  habituallv  and  unconscious- 
ly resorts  in  forming  its  estimate  of 
distances ;  and  which  well  deserves 
notice.  This  is  the  induction  of  dis- 
tance, as  it  may  be  called,  which  it 
grounds  upon  the  apparent  increase 
or  diminution  of  size  in  objects  with 
which  it  Is  familiarly  acquainted,  as 
men,  cattle,  trees,  buildings. 

When  we  look  upon  objects  of  un- 
known distance  or  magnitude  in 
which  such  known  objects  ate  found, 
we  find  that  they  immediately  be- 
come a  scale  to  us,  by  which  the  eve 
measures  other   extension  in   the 


neighbourhood.  These  objects  are 
so  well  known  to  the  mind,  that  the 
extraordinary  variations  of  apparent 
magnitude,  which  they  are  at  every 
moment  undergoing  to  the  eye,  in 
receding  or  approaching  towards 
them,  is  not  adverted  to.  What  we 
see  in  fact  is,  that  they  are  greater 
and  less:  but  except  in  great  dif- 
ferences of  distance,  or  with  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  Impression, 
this  is  not  what  we  seem  to  see.  We 
discern  the  change  of  distance,  which 
Is  no  subject  of  vision,  alid  not  the 
change  of  dimension,  which  is  ;  so 
much  is  the  mind's  knowledge  able 
to  overpower  the  simple  sensation 
of  the  eye ;  and  such  evidence  have 
we  at  every  moment  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  that  intelligent  perception, 
which  the  mind  founds  upon  the  Im- 
pressions of  sense,  but  which  the 
sense  alone  Is  utterly  unable  to  im- 
part. 

We  have  now  seen  the  various 
means  which  the  mind  possesses, 
tiirough  various  affections  of  the  or- 
gan of  sight  and  knowledge  of  It^ 
own  combined  with  them,  to  frame 
to  itself  estimates  of  distance.  Es- 
timates made  so  suddenly,  that  It  has 
Itself  no  consciousness— and  caa« 
not  have — of  the  process  of  induc- 
tion on  which  it  depends  in  its  per^ 
ception.  This  rapid  induction  has 
Indeed  become  so  fixed  and  strong, 
that  no  present  knowledge  can  oter- 
power  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  if  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  vision  are 
altered  to  the  eye,  so  as  to  make  the 
customary  judgment  false,  the  mind, 
wedded  to  the  habits  of  the  sense. 
Is  constrained  to  give  way  to  Its  de- 
lusive perception,  even  against  all 
present  means  of  counteracting  the 
error.  Of  which  an  ordiDary  in- 
stance may  be  given  in  that  approxi- 
mation of  objects  which  takes  place 
In  looking  through  a  telescope.  The 
strength  of  colour,  the  definition  of 
form,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
jects are  those  which  belong  to  near 
objects ;  and  no  efiurt  of  tne  mind 
can  overcome  the  delusive  percep- 
tion of  the  eye,  which,  in  virtue  of 
its  established  habits,  sees  them  as 
near. 

Having  stated  so  fully  the  means 
by  which  the  eye  becomes  at  length 
the   ordinary   percipient    sense  q€ 
that  distance  o^  'wVAeV  ^^  ofv^- 
nal  knowledge  \a  d«t\i^^  ^xiSkXk^ 
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ceives  and  not  the  eye;  and  through  portant  properties    of  all    ohjects 

those  endlessly  shifting  forms  which  which  it  is  for  ever  engaged  in  as- 

are  delineating  themselves  in  colour  certaining,   are  those   which  have 

upon  its  organ,  the  mind  does  con-  existence  and  reality  to  the  sense  of 

Btandy  discern^  throughout,  unalter-  touch  alone.    Yet  it  is  by  sight  and 

ing  figures  and  dimensions  of  things,  not  by  touch  that  these  extensive 

known  to  it  by  means  which  that  and  ceaseless  discoveries  are  car- 

orffan  did  not  furnish.  ried  on :  by  sight  which  has  learned 

We  may  imagine,  indeed,  in  what  to  decypher  the  Icnowledge  of  touch, 

confusion  the  mind  must  be  lost,  if  and  which  soon  seems  to  take  the 

It  could  be  distinctly  conscious  at  place  of  that  sense   to  which,  to 

all  times  of  the  actual  changes  of  the  last,  it   is  merely  subservient, 

delineation  going  on  upon  the  eye.  The    sensations    of   touch    reach 

It  would  seem  to  live  in  a  world  of  through  all  the  interests  of  our  mor- 

perpetual  fluctuation  and  change;  tal  being,  from  life  even  to  death, 

whilst  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  ut-  The  sensations  of  sight  are  no  more 

most  visible  change,  it  sees  only  than  a  play  of  various  colours  dan- 

the  fixed  and  steadfast  scene  of  un-  cing  on  the  orb  of  a  single  sense, 

changing  objects  with  which  it  is  They  have  scarce  a  reality.     We 

really  surrounded.  close  two  little  lids,  and  they  are 

As  the  strong  confirmation  which  extinct  Yet  within  that  little 
experiment  has  added  to  the  theory  sphere  of  sensations,  so  confined  and 
of  philosophy,  we  may  mention  so  minute,  the  mind,  by  a  divination 
the  often- cited  case  of  the  young  which  itself  cannot  understand, 
man  couched  by  Mr  Cheselden  for  reads  all  that  is  transacted,  and  all 
a  cataract :  whose  own  representa-  that  is  in  the  world  of  life  and  na- 
tion of  the  impression  of  visible  ture,  the  whole  reality  of  existenoe. 
objects  when  he  began  to  see  was.  The  illustrious  philosopker  who 
**  that  he  thought  all  objects  what-  first  proposed  this  theory  to  meta^ 
ever  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he  physical  enquirers,  did  not  conceive 
felt  did  his  skin ; "  nor  could  at  all,  that  in  thus  tracing  the  history  of 
nor  for  a  long  time,  understand  the  visual  perception,  he  was  merely 
ylsible  forms  of  the  objects  most  unfolding  the  process  of  a  living 
familiarly  known  to  him,  learning,  sense :  but  he  connected  this  tiieory 
aa  be  said,  and  forgetting  again  a  with  the  tendency  of  those  high 
thousand  things  in  a  day.  A  cir-  speculations,  by  which  he  laboured 
cumstance  is  related  which  shows  so  earnestly  to  detach  mind  from 
that  in  a  year's  time  from  the  opera-  its  subjection  to  matter.  He  con- 
tion,  he  had  acquired  perfect  com-  ceived  that  in  showing  to  how  small 
mand  of  distant  vision.  a  matter  those  sensations  were  in 

Having  now  completed  what  we  themselves  reducible,  which  the  eye 

had  designed  to  say  of  the  theory  of  can  receive,  and  with  what  creative 

▼isual  perception,  as  derived  from  power  the  mind  enters  into  its  sense 

our  original  tactual  knowledge  of  to  frame  them  for  its  own  intelli« 

tangible  substance,  let  us  hint  at  gence  into  the  representation  of  a 

•ome  views    which    are   naturally  world,  he  exalted  the  nature  of  that 

connected  with  and  result  from  this  intelligence   which   was    thus   not 

doctrine ;   and    which    have    been  subject  to  its  material  impressions, 

already  in  some  degree  indicated  in  but  predominant  over  them.     He 

tbepassa^e  cited  from  Dr  Smith.  conceived    too,  and  the   soundest 

The  objects  which  are  essential  philosophers    have    admitted    his 

to  our  welfare,  are  tangible  objects,  claim,  that  he  had  thrown  a  new 

It  is  by  touch  that  we  are  connected  and  important  light  on  the  true  cha- 

with  the  mJBiterial  world.    He  who  racter  of  these  visive  sensations,  in 

la  without  sight  stands  in  the  same  their  reference  to  the  intelligence  of 

essential  relations  to  that  World  as  man,  when  he  explained  them  to  be 

those  who  see.    It  is  then  as  a  tan-  not  in  themselves   the    important 

gible  world  that  our  intelligence  objects  of  the  mind*s  contemplation, 

must  take  cognizance  of  it.    It  is  as  but  to  be  signs  merely  of  the  great 

vuch  a  world,  in  its  tangible  dimen-  properties  of  being.    These  sensa- 

■lons,   resistance,    figure,    motion,  tions  of  sight,  he  urges^  uuUk^  %s^ 

that  our  intelligence  does  indeed  they  are  to  t\ie  ob^^cXA  nv\)\Ocl  ^«*s 

know  it;  and  the  esiential  and  im«  expreBa»  are  cluaxMXft^  m«t^l  V| 
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our  own  natural  feelings,  with  which 
we  have  always  looked  upon  the  il- 
lumined and  coloured  world  of  ma- 
terial existence.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  theme  of  inexhaustible  wonder,  to 
conceive  that,  by  the  touch  of  atoms 
of  light  on  the  points  of  a  little  por- 
tion of  expanded  nerve,  there  is  in- 
telligence sent  into  our  minds  from 
the  whole  surroundiofi;  world,  even 
from  distant  regions  ofthe  universe. 
But  we  are  not  satisfied  to  rest  in 
tiiia  view,  which  represents  to  us 
our  intercourse  with  colour  as  a 
language  informing  us  merely  ofthe 
existence  and  properties  of  a  tangible 
world.  That  beauty  which  lives  in 
light  and  colour  alone,  and  which  the 
rreat  orb  of  light  pours  daily  from 
Sit  inexhaustible  fountains  over  the 
face  of  created  things,  bathing  our 
apirits  in  gladness,  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten by  us.  Nor,  if  the  impress  of 
light  on  our  visual  organ  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  language  merely  by 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Author  of 
our  being  to  give  us  intimations  and 
intelligence  of  the  more  essential 
properties  of  existence,  can  we  the 
lets  feel  grateful  to  Him,  who  has 
made  the  very  language  in  which  He 
speaks  to  us,  the  means  of  our  inde- 
scribable enjoyment. 

Yet  we  cannot  help  adverting, 
from  the  views  now  given  of  the 
mere  instrumentality  of  sight  to  our 
icquaintance  with  the  tangible  qua- 
lities of  objects,  to  the  conceptions 
which  are  thus  suggested  to  our 
minds  as  lessening  the  difference 
which  we  are  unavoidably  led  to 
conceive  subsisting  between  our 
own  state  and  that  of  those  who 
have  unfortunately  not  known  this 
sense  at  all.  If  it  is  as  a  tangible 
world  alone  that  this  world  is  im- 
portant to  us,  they  know  It  as  we  do. 
The  essential  knowledge  of  the 
world  we  inhabit,  is  given  to  them 
through  touch,  as  it  Is  to  us  through 
touch  and  sight. 

And  let  us  add  that  that  inner 
world,  which  is  to  us  all  the  most 
essential  world  which  we  inhabit,  is 
to  them  more  clearly  discovered 
than  to  ourselves.    Our  inward  eye 
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is  dazzled  with  the  light  in  which 
we  live ;  but  theirs,  in  its  darkness, 
sees  well  and  undisturbedly.  Their 
mind  is  a  dearer  world  to  them,  as 
it  is  also  more  clearly  revealed. 
They  live  in  their  own  thoughts. 
And  hence  it  is,  as  we  imagine,  that 
judging  more  justiy  of  the  human 
soul,  they  are  less  troubled  with  its 
passions.  Their  temper  of  spirit,  it 
IS  observed,  is  thoughtful  and  mild. 
And  if  they  are  bereft  of  one  great 
pleasure  of  physical  life,  they  may 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  they  drUik  the  deeper,  in  re- 
quital, of  that  life,  to  which  this 
perishable  sentient  nature  is  no 
more  than  an  organ  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  temporary  use,  and 
then  destined  to  be  thrown  aside. 
A  stronger  proof  of  the  superior  ex- 
cellence and  happiness  of  virtue 
cannot  be  afforded,  than  in  that 
placid  and  serene  contentment 
which  is  almost  always  the  portion 
of  the  blind.  Cut  off  from  so  many 
of  the  amusements  and  pursuits  of 
human  life,  and  left  so  much  to  the 
dominion  of  their  own  silent  soul, 
they  feel  and  know,  that  there  is  no 
comfort — no  stability — no  hope — no 
trust  in  vicious  affections  or  degrad- 
ing thoughts.  All  these  they  fear 
and  abhor  as  false  friends  stealing 
upon  the  noiseless  calm  of  their 
lives— and  whose  visit  must  bring 
and  leave  behind  trouble  and  re- 
morse. But  kind  affections — pure 
sentiments — lofty  thoughts — |[entle 
opinions  of  humanitv,  and  devout 
feelings  towards  God,  are  a  solace 
and  support  in  which  there  can  be 
nothing  vain  or  delusive.  Resigna- 
tion is  ever  attended  with  its  own 
perfect  peace — and  the  blind,  sitting 
!n  their  solitude,  and  for  a  while 
forgotten,  perhaps,  even  by  those 
who  love  tnem,  are  happy  because 
their  souls  are  true  to  virtue,  and 
because  the  Great  Being  who  in- 
flicted the  deprivation, has  more  than 
compensated  it  by  that  inward  light 
which  shines  among  the  thickest 
darkness  with  its  own  sacred  and 
inextinguishable  lustre. 
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**  And  when  will  he  be  ready  to 
receive  us?"  asked  Michael,  nod- 
ding towards  Cheek,  busily  em- 
ployed pulling  forth  a  shirt  frill, 
large  as  our  grandmother's  fan^  from 
a  shirt,  late  the  property  of  Mr  Cox. 
"  When  will  he  be  able  to  receive 
us  ?"  repeated  the  artist  to  Gullet, 
who  looked  earnestly  through  the 
lattice. 


u 


He'8  ready  now,"  was  the  anp 
swer. 

"  I'll  only  change  my  neckcloth 
and  wait  upon  his  worship." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Gullet,  his 
lip  curling  and  his  eye  twinkling— 
"  nonsense  f  a  man  like  you  would 
be  just  as  welcome  in  a  coal- sack 
as  in  cambric." 

'^  See  what  it  is,"  said  Pops,  aside 
to  Cheek — *'  see  what  it  is  to  have 
a  mayor  who  knows  what  art  is." 
Cheek  smiled.  '*  Yes,  yes ;  as  my 
old  schoolmaster  used  to  say  — 
'  emoUii  mores ,  tiec  sinit  esse  feros,* " 
Cheek  opened  his  eyes;  but,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation^  bowed  to  the 
Latinity. 

**  His  worship,"  observed  Gullet, 
«  never  stands  upon  ceremony.  He 
■etdet^eh— but  here  it  comes"— 
and  as  Gullet  spoke,  the  rattling  of 
wheels  was  heard;  and,  in  a  few 
■econdt,  a  vehicle,  something  like  a 
laxed  cart,  rapidly  approached  the 
door  of  the  Silver  Stag,  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  chiU 
dren^  huazaing— whooping— scream- 
*'  Now,  my  dear  Mr  Cheek,"  ob- 
•erved  Pops  confidentially  to  him, 
**  you  see  the  influence  of  art.  Had 
there  been  an  ass — a  hog  in  the 
mayoralty,  no  carriage  had  been 
•ent  for  us — no  huzzaing  crowd 
would  have  gathered  about  our  cha- 
riot. No;  we  might  have  come, 
have  performed  our  task,  and  gone 
ftway  again  like  a  pair  of  nobodies. 
But  you  perceive  there  is  taste  in 
the  Mayor;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, taste  pervades  the  mass." 
It  is  a  hard  matter  to  deny  a  specu- 
Uttion,  when  backed  by  servants, 
carriage,  and  horses ;  therefore 
Cheek  said  nothing.  Had  the  Mayor 
not  sent  a  vehicle,  Cheek  might 
liave  spoken. 

"Are  we  to  go  in  that?"  asked 
Pops,  hit  voice  scarcely  heard  for 
|he  shouting  outside. 

<' Tet»  to  lei  u§  lose  bo  time" 


Gullet  opened  the  door — paused 

looked  round— scratched  his  head, 
and  muttered  to  himself,  "  Damned 
fool  !  forgot  the  cuffs." 

The  visitors  were  met  by  three 
other  men — as  Pops  observed,  with 
a  twitch  of  the  elbow  to  Cheeky 
servants  to  the  mayor— on  leaving 
the  apartment,  and  escorted  to  the 
vehicle  at  the  door-step;  where 
they  had  no  sooner  presented  them- 
selves, than  they  were  met  with  a 
shout,  which  Michael  acknowledged 
with  a  bow  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  congress ;  Cheek  hum- 
bly followed  his  example.  This 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  visitors 
was  met  with  a  new  shout  from  the 
gathering  multitude,  as  faithfully 
and  as  elegantly  acknowledged  as 
the  first.  Indeed,  both  Pops  and 
Cheek  were  so  employed  in  paying 
their  respects  to  the  acclamations  of 
the  populace,  that  sundry  sneera 
uttered  by  the  malignant  wera 
wholly  unnoticed.  Indeed,  what 
man,  when  he  can  bow  to  a  shout, 
would  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
prick  up  his  ear  to  a  hiss  F  Thus 
Pops  and  Cheek  were  driven  off 
amidst  hurrahs,  and  heard  no  sylla* 
ble  of  **  damned  villains,"  '*  bloody 
thieves,"  and  such  other  discords  to 
the  triumphant  strain. 

"  Well,  then,  Becky,  I  suppose  it 
be  all  right  for  thee,  since  Gullet 
ha'  taken  'em,"  said  an  old  beldam, 
with  yellow  face  and  blue  lips,  to  a 
big  red-cheeked  girl,  gaping  from 
the  door  of  the  Silver  Stag,  in  a 
fluster  of  delight 

*'  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  be ;  now,  we 
shall  see  if  Gullet  can't  keep  his 
word." 

"  The  reward  for  the  murderers- 
it  be  a  matter  of  fifty  pounds  V" 
asked  the  old  crone. 

<*  Given  by  the  town,  the  Lord 
be  thanked  I— and  Mrs  Mayor,  like 
a  good  soul,  makes  it  guineas  out  of 
her  own  pocket,"  answered  Becky. 

**  Well,  he's  a  very  little  fellow  to 
commit  such  a  horrible  murder," 
said  a  lank,  middle-aged  man,  with 
a  skein  of  thread  about  his  neck  and 
a  pair  of  horn  spectacles  on  his  nose. 

"Little!"   exclaimed   a  woman, 
with  the  voice  of  a  whistle—"  little  1 
ye  lazy  loitering  varmint;  you  know 
it's  spirit,  and  be  c\w%^A  \o  i^>l— » 
■pirlil"   and  Yiet  W^XiMi^— ^w  ^3*% 
man  with  th©  X\iie«A  ^^^  V^x  ibS^ 
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in  serious  truth— cast  a  wary  glance 
at  the  direction  of  her  fingers,  en- 
deavoured to  laugh  assent  to  a  Tority 
she  had  so  often  proved  upon  him, 
and,  like  a  magpie,  hopped  across 
the  way,  and  reseated  himself  upon 
his  breech. 

"  Then  I  suppose  the  big  one  is 
the  burglar  ?  "  asked  a  loiterer. 

"  They've  been  the  terror  of  the 
county,"  remarked  another,  leaving 
the  question  unanswered. 


[Sept. 


'*  Becky ! "  cried  a  voice  from  the 
Silver  Stag,  "  ye  idle  toad !  come 
and  skin  eels.*' 

"  Let  'em  skin  themselves,  and  be 

d d,*'   muttered  Becky,  reluct- 

antly  retiring  into  the  house  ;  and 
addiDg  something  about  being  *'  her 
own  mistress  in  a  month." 

In  the  mean  time.  Cheek  and  Pops 

Sroceeded  to  their  conference  with 
[r  Mayor. 


Chapter  VL 


Mr  Lionel  Mace,  the  Mayor  of—, 
was,  as  Pops  more  than  ventured  to 
predict,  a  patron  of  the  arts.  At  the 
very  moment  he  was  informed  of 
the  apprehension  of  the  two  accom- 
plices of  the  Bridle-road  murder,  he 
was  giving  audience  to  an  actor  of 
considerable  provincial  celebrity ;  a 
man  who  had  refused  forty  shillings 
per  week  for  second  tragedy  at  Co« 
vent- Garden!  As  in  these  days 
professional  self-denial  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  state  the  fact^  when  called  upon 
to  name  the  name  of  Mr  Flat.  The 
mayor,  sacrificing  his  elegant  tastes 
to  public  duty,  abruptly  dismissed 
the  actor  on  the  announcement  of 
the  approach  of  the  rival  murderers. 
•<  But  mind,  Mr  Flat,— mind,  sir,  if 
I  give  you  leave  to  act  here,  we 
must  have  the  riglar  drama — no 
nonsense — the  real  thing — five  acts^ 
and  no  mistake."  The  manager—* 
for  he  was  no  less  a  dignitary--* 
holding  his  hat  under  his  arms, 
rubbed  his  hands,  bowed,  and  said 
— "  Sir  I "  No  man  had  a  greater 
command  of  that  simple  monosyl- 
lable ;  by  means  of  it  Fiat  carried 
on  his  government  To  complaint 
—congratulation — sympathy — abuse 
—Mr  Warburton  Flat  rubbed  his 
hands  one  over  the  other,  and  said, 
"  iS/r,"  his  utmost  variety  was  that 
of  gender:  now  and  then  he  certain- 
ly indulged  himself  with  a — "  Ma^ 
damr 

"Are  these  the  wretched  men  ?" 
asked  Mr  Mayor,  as  Pops  and  Cheek 
were  led  into  the  room.  "  For  God*8 
take,  my  good  man— I  beg  your  par- 
don!—you  infamous  villain — don't 
Jau^h/'  cried  Mace,  as  Pops  smiled 
Bud  smirked  like  a  boy  newly 
treecbed.  Pope  looked  up  at  Cheek 


for  the  meaning  of  Mr  Mayoiv-and 
Cheek  turned  to  that  officer  for  the 
like  favour. 

"  He's  very  small ;"  said  the  town- 
clerk  in  a  half-whisper  to  the  Mayor 
— **  very  short,  indeed ;  why,  if  he 
committed  the  crime,  he  must  have 
jumped  to  stab  him." 

**  My  opinion  exactly,"  said  ^f ace, 
with,  considering  his  office,  more 
than  average  sagacity.  For  the  first 
moment  Pops  seemed  to  feel  there 
was  some  mistake;  whilst  Cheek, 
who  had  not  the  dangerous  enthu- 
siasm of  his  companion,  was  quite 
convinced  of  an  existing  error. 
Pops  coughed,  held  fast  his  right 
hand,  raised  himself  as  he  was  wont 
upon  his  toes,  and  was  about  to 
speak.  The  Mayor,  however,  noted 
the  imprudence  : — 

"  Silence  I  my  dear  sir,— I  mean, 
you  cold- blooded  ruffian — say  no- 
thing. Have  the  kindness — 1  mean, 
attend  to  me.  You  must  know,  that 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  law  of 
England — why.  Gullet — how  is  this? 
why  ar'nt  they  handcuffed  ?  " 

**  Handcuffed ! "  shrieked  Pops,  his 
eyes  suddenly  lighted  like  the  tails 
of  glow-worms. 

*<  Handcuffed  ! "  uttered  Cheek 
spasmodically,  blowing  out  bis  face 
like  afoot-ball. 

**  Handcuffed,"  repeated  Mace, 
very  sonorously.  Indeed,  the  tones 
in  which  the  word  was  spoken  by 
thq  three  persons  imparted  to  a 
contemplative  ear  the  exact  aepa- 
rate  feeling  and  interest  of  the 
speaker.  Pops  was  treble  iadHrna- 
tion— Cheek  philosophical  •afieiH 
ness,— whilst  Mace  spoke  «•  en 
epicure  deprived  of  a  cuatonarjr 
luxury. 

OuW^t,  \\\^  tipstaff,  endeav^ofed 
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to  essay  an  excuse.    ''Don't  talk  to  his  hair  down  his  forehead,  with  at 

me,  sir — don't  talk  to  me,"  proceed-  brilliant  success  as  if  his  hand  had 

ed  Mace,  more  intent  upon  vener-  been    a    blacking-brush—"  if  you 

able    custom   than   upon  syntax —  please,  your  worship,  you  muat  take 

"don'ttalktome;  Itakeitasapiece  tlie  prisoners*  word  for  once,  be- 

of  personal  disrespect,  that  I  should  cause  they  confessed  to  Mrs  Go,  the 

sit  here  in  presence  of  the  prisoners  landlady  of  the  Silver  Stag,  who  sent 

without  being  handcuffed.  Ic*d  what  for  me,  who  " 

I've  not  been  used  to,  sir."  '*  Is  Mrs  Go  ready  for  examina* 

**  Prisoners ! "  cried  Pops,  and  his  tion  ?  "  abked  Mr  Mayor, 
eyebrows  bent  more  than  ever  did        Mrs  Go,  playing  with  the  sinister 

Cupid's  bow  bend  at  the  bull's-eye  corner  of  her  shawl,  advanced,  and 

of  a  maid<;n's  heart — "  prisoners  1 "  said  she  was  quite  ready, 
and  he  looked  at  Cheek,  and  found        **  Well,  Mrs  Go  ?  "  and  each  eye 

some  comfort  in  the    plural  case,  of  the  Mayor  looked  an  iuterroga- 

''  Prisoners  I  "  tive.    "  Well,  these  men  confessed 

"  Oblige  me,  gentlemen — that  is,  to  you  the  murder  ?  " 
you   wretched    men,  be  attentive.         *'  Murder  I "  cried  Pops,  and  ho 

Silence  !  "  and  Pops  for  the  third  flung  his  arms  about^  as  if  in  a  pul- 

time  shut  his  mouth.     "  Silence^*  pit  or  in  a  fit. 
by-aod-by  you  will  be  heard.    By        "Murder!"  echoed  Cheek,  in  at 

the  lam  of  England — oh!  yes,  it's  lively  a  tone  as  though  he  said — 

all  rery  well  now^  but  now  it's  no  "  Marbles." 

matter,"  said  the  Mayor  to  Gullet,        *'  I  overheard  them,"   said  Mrs 

interrupted  by  the  clinking  of  two  Go,  mincingly — "  for  I  scorn  to  have 

pair  of  handcuffs,  the  brightness  of  paper  in  any  of   my  key- holes — I 

which  lucidly  illustrated  the  mora-  overheard  them  talking  of  breaking 

lity  of  the  county  —  in  fact,  they  into  prison  and  taking  off  the  mur- 

were  a  sort  of  hand*  mirrors,  **  to  derer;  and  after  that  they — I  mean 

thow  virtue  her  own  feature."  the  little  man  there^  confessed  out- 

''  But,  Mr  Mayor — upon  my  ho-  right  that  he  was  an  artist  at  such 

uour — 1" —  things." 

**  Silence,  sir  ;    silence,  fellow  ;        "  That  is  true,"  said  Pops;  and  at 

don't  1  tell  you  that  the  laws  of  Eog-  he  spoke,  he  felt  that  he  was  no 

land  allow  every  man  to  be  heard  ?  longer  a  little  man.  "  That  is  true," 

Silence,  I  say;  and  therefore,  hear  and  he  bent  his  head,  as  though  op- 

me.    lu  the  happy  country  to  which  pressed  with  the  weight  of  imagin- 

you  belong,  it  is  the  proud  preroga-  ary  laurel.    If  the  schoolmaster  of 

tire  of  every  man  to  refuse  to  cri-  Pops  had  learned  Italian,  Pops,  at 

minate  himself.    Justice  has  cotton  that  moment,  would  have  exclaimed 

in  her  ears,  and  won't  listen  to  self-  — "  Ed  to  anche  sono  pitlore !  " 
accusation.    No,  gentlemen — that  is,        '*  Mind,  understand  me— I  don't 

no — it  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  ask  you  to  criminate  yourselves — 

tublime  policy  that  justice  should  but  tell  me,"  said  the  Mayor  with  a 

give  herself  as  much  trouble  as  pos-  frown  — **  how  do  you   get   your 

bible,  in  weighing  well  the  evidence,  bread  ?  " 

not  allowing  the  prisoner  to  have        '*  Bread ! "  exclaimed  Pops,  at  if 

anr  weight   in.  his  own  case ;  he  though  the  question  ought  to  have 

being  liberally  supposed  to  know  run — '*  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  ob- 

nothlng  of  the  matter,  and  therefore,  tain  your  daily  claret  ?  " 
if  hanged,  to  go  out  of  the  world        '*  Yes— bread,"  replied  the  Mavor 

laying  hit  hand  upon  his  heart  with  — "  I  suppose  you  eat— eh,  sir  ? ' 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  no        "  That  they  do,"  cried  Mrs  Go, 

hand  in  the  business.   You  are  quite  the    landlady,     remembering    the 

safe  in  the  testimony  of  the  wit-  breakfast.    The  Mayor  repeated  the 

nettet ;  and,  therefore,  it  it  my  duty  question. 

at  a  magistrate,  to  request  that  you       "  Sir— Mr  Mayor— I  perceive  some 

will  give  yourselves  no  trouble,  but  extraordinary    mistake— in    finding 

leave  your  case  to  the  prosecution,  myself  before  you,  1  perceive  that 

Ifow,  where  it  the  evidence  ?"  some  error  " 

**  If  you  please,  your  worship,"        "  Your  worship,"  said  Gullettin- 

and  Gullet  advanced,  and  stroked  terrupUng  Popv— '^  no  xoX^i^]^^  ^v 
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all*    He  seemed  quite  at  ease,  when  "Mr   Mayor,    I  recollect — mj 

I  said  you  wanted  him/'  friend  here  will  recollect — the  puiw 

*<  Very  true«  Mr   Mayor — very  port  of  my  allusion.  Finding  that  mj 

true.    I  did  receive  your  mandate  humble  reputation  was  known  here 

as  a  compliment  to  my  profession—  I   did  remark  to  Mr  Cheek,  that 

and" Fame-* Fame*  Mr  Mayor,  travel- 

"  Profession  I     why,    what  are  led  by  the  stage.  I  spoke  of  Fame." 

you  ?'*  asked  Mace.  "  Profession  I "  «*  Of  Nancy  Dawson  I ''  insisted 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  an  ar-  the  tipstaff. 

tiBt  of" "  Fame  I  that  bright  and  glorious 

<'  You  don't  mean  a  painter— a  maid/'  exclaimed  Pops, 

sculptor— a— a   something  of  that  **  As  great  a  bitch  as  cFer  walked," 

sort  'i "  asked  the  town-clerk.  shouted  Gullet 

*'  Exactly/'  replied  Pops^  with  the  "  Order  in  the  court/'  cried  the 

coldest  dignity.    '*  And  my  visit  to  Mayor,     '*  Gullet^  you  are  a  good 

this  town  being  an  express  commis-  and  vigilant  officer,  and  I  am  sorry 

sion  to  " for  your  disappointment.    With  the 

"  Dear  me !  dear  me  I  I  see  it  all,  blessing  of  Providence,  however, 
Mr  Mayor  "—and  the  town-  clerk  you  may  yet  succeed.  These  gen« 
whispered  to  Mace,  whose  counte-  tlemen  are  discharged/'  The  ao- 
nance  became  suffused  with  the  cused  stepped  towards  the  smiling 
brightest  colour,  and  he  laid  his  hand  Mayor;  and  Gullet,  doggedly  funi« 
upon  his  waistcoat,  and  bowed  his  bllng  the  rim  of  his  hat,  departed 
head,  and  his  lips  were  puckered  with  the  unappropriated  handcuffi. 
into  a  smile,  and  he  seemed  to  Mrs  Go,  retiring  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledge  some  sudden  and  un-  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  console 
expected  honour  with  the  most  in-  him'.  "  Well,  to  be  sure — it  is  hard," 
teresting  air  of  embarrassment.  In  remarked  that  excellent  woman ; 
a  brief  time,  however,  he  returned  "  it  is  hard — and  'twill  be  a  dread- 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  ful  shock  to  Becky !  " 

**  Gullet !    you  have  acted  »with  "  I  regret,  Mr  Pops,  the  Inconve« 

great  discretion ;  but,  unfortunately,  nience  you  have  suffered.  Of  course 

these  gentlemen  are  not  the  mur-  youknowMrFangleby?"  asked  the 

derers ;  they  are  persons  of  quite  a  town  clerk. 

different  stamp.     Gentlemen,  you  *'  Certainly/'  replied  Pops,  think- 

are  discharged;  and  permit  me  to  log  it  prudent  to  know  him  at  even 

say,  that  you  quit  this  court  without  the  shortest  notice.   '*  Certainly/' 

a  single  stain  upon  your  characters.  **  I— at  least  on  the  part  of  the 

Indeed,  I  don't  know  if  you  arn't  committee — I  requested  him  to  des- 

all  the  better  for  the  accusation;  patch  to  us  an  artist  of  the  yery 

you  are  discharged  and" highest  merit,  and  I  have  no  doubt 

^'  But,  Mr  Mayor/'  called  Gullet,  that  my  friend  has  been  happy  in 

in  a  state  of  anguish,  the  promised  his  choice." 

reward  fading  from  his  eyes — "  re-  Pops  bowed  all  over  to  the  com- 

mand    'em— pray,    remand    'em —  pliment     **  Will    the.  sessions    be 

there^s  more  evidence— there    be,  heavy  ?  "  he  asked,  modestly  turning 

indeed ;    they  confessed  that   the  the    conversation    from    his    own 

woman  came  down  with  'em/'  merits. 

«*  Woman  I"  said  Cheek— •' wo-  "So-so,"     replied    the    clerfc 

man  I "  '  «  There  is  this  case  whidh  has  made 

"  Yes,  Nancy  Dawson,  that  we're  such  a  stir.    For  my  own  part,  I 

after,"  roared  Gullet.  don't  believe '  that  the  wretch  Imd 

"  I  protest,  Mr  Mayor,*'  said  Pops  any  accomplices :  I  think  it  all  his 

in  a  solemn  voice—"  I  protest  that  trick  to  traverse.    By  the  way,  wlriK 

I  know  no  woman  of  that  name,  and  do  you  think  of  your  subject  f  " 

moreover,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  <*  The— the  subject  I  am  comt  lo 

and  therefore  never  travel  with  a  take  ?     Why,  I— to  say  the  tntth'-^I 

woman/'  am  rather  pleased  with  it" 

"  What !  you  mean  to  say  that  you  "  You  see,  there  is  plenty  of  him. 

didn't  wink  and  poke  your  elbow  at  There  is  a  fine  marked  characterli- 

that  chap,  and  say—*  she  did  travel  tic." 

At  ^e  stage  ?'  WiJ J  you  deny  that  ?  "  «'  I  expected  no  less,  from  all  I  had 
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heard,"  replied  the  artist    "  When  for  a  gutter.    A  dead  dog  ia   the 

do  you  thinlc  I  shall  be  able   to  road  would  have  been  accepted  by 

begin?"  us  with   thankfuIneBB I     But    there 

"  Why,  we'll  settle  that  over  our  was  no  such  fillip  to  be  given  to  the 

wine.      Of  course,  you  will  dine  imagination.    There  is  a  legend  of 

with  Mr  Mayor  to-day?     Ha,  sir  I  a  half-devoured  rat  being  found  be- 

be  has  been  a  great  benefactor  to  fore  the  door  of  a  new-comer,  but  it 

the  town."  wants   authenticity.     Walking  the 

*'  He  looks  like  it,"  observed  Pops,    streets  of ,  the  mind  has  nothing 

acutely  apprehending  a  local  patron,  to  repose  upon — nothing  whereon  to 

"Tbe  mark   of  respect  we  are  expatiate — not  a  single  green  cab« 

about  to  pay  to  him,  however  ad-  bage  leaf — not  even  a  potato  paring, 

mirably  executed — and  I  doubt  not  No ;  our  immortal  part  shrinks  back 

its  excellence — will  be   but  small  from  the  cold  touch  of  surrounding 

compared  to  the  benefits  he  has  be-  primness.    There  is,  so  to  speak,  a 

stowed  upon    the   happy  town  of  varnish    of    cleanliness    upon    all 

.     There,  sir,  I  call  that  an  ad<  things.    A  woman's  nightcap  looks 

mlrable  light,"  and  the  town  clerk  like  that  of  our  grandmother  *'cut 

pointed  to  Mr   Mayor  in  earnest  in  alabaster;"  and   the  very  boys 

talk  with  Cheek,  near  the  window,  and   girls  seem  mangled  in  their 

The  light  falling  through  a  blue  cur^  pinafores. 

tain  upon  the  face  of  the   Mayor,  Mr   Town- Clerk  led  his  distin- 

toftened  its  general  redness  into  a  guished  visitors  from  the  hall  with 

cerulean  tinge.    "  You  dine  at  three  the  air  of  a  man  embarked  in  a  most 

to-day,  Mr  Mayor,  of  course,"  said  pleasing  duty.     '*  Our  church,  gen- 

the  town-clerk,  relieving  Mace  of  tleman,    said  he,  pointing  with  the 

Cheek.  fini^er  of  triumph  to  a  brick  edifice. 

"At  four — it  must  be  four  to-day;  "They  do  say,  as  old  as  the  Con- 

for  1  have  to  meet  Pig,  the  iron-^  quest.     I   can't  exactly  say  after 

master,  about  a  contract — business,  what  order  it  is  built." 

you  know,  Mr   Clerk,   business;"  ''The   order   of  the   parish,  no 

and  Mace  thrust  his  hands  into  that  doubt,"  gravely  suggested  Cheek, 

"  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts,"  looking  hard  at  the  structure,  and 

his  breeches- pockets.  putting  both  arms  under  his  coat- 

**  Well,  then,  Mr  Mayor,  as  to-day  tails. 

Is  to  me  a  dies  non,  I  will  walk  with  '*  Very  good,  indeed ;  very  good," 

these  gentlemen  about  the  town,  and  said  Mr  Town- Clerk,  showing  a  set 

return  at  four.    In  our  stroll  I  can  of  very  strong  teeth.    Pops,  throw« 

point  out  to  our  friends  the  many  log  a  look  up  at  Cheek,  bit  his  lip, 

records  we  have  of  the  munificence  and  whispered  *'  Hold  your  tongue." 

of  our  present  mayor."  **  And  there,  Mr  Pops — what  think 

"  Now,  don't — don't "  —  and  Mr  you  of  that  monument  ?  "    And  Mr 

Mayor  looked  entreatingly  at  Mr  Town  Clerk  pointed   to    a   black 

Town-Clerk :  then,  recovering  him-  marble   tomb  with   an  epitaph   in 

self,   he    cried,   gaily   waving   his  brass   letters,   and   two   cherubim 

hand,  ''at  four,  then,  gentlemen,"—  heads  with  palm  leaves  and  trum- 

and  retired  through  a  private  door,  pets  floridly  worked  in  the   same 

Mr  Town- Clerk  and  his  visitors  left  durable  material.  *'  Mr  Mayor's  first 

the  ball  by  the  principal  entrance ;  wife — a  fine  woman— best  brass—- 

Hot,  however,  before  one  of  the  ser-  made  an  excellent  mother — capital 

Taiits  had  pointed  out  Pops  to  his  workmanship— had  a  tongue  to  be 

fellow  as  the  man  who  was  come  sure — admirable   trumpets— bright- 

from  London  "  to  tiake  Mr  Mayor's  ened  with  brick  dust  every  Satur- 

pieture"  day.     The  town  owes  this  to  Mr 

The  town  of is  one  of  the  five  Mayor;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  set  it 

hundred   neat,    comely,  too  clean  up  with  the  greatest  pleasure."  Then, 

towns  in  which  England  rejoiceth.  proceeding  up  the  church— for  the 

We  have  walked  its  streets  until  the  party  were  inside  the   edifice   of 

cleanliness  has  been  oppressive.  We  questionable  order— Mr  Town-  Clerk 

have  absolutely  yearned  for  a  bit  of  pointed  out  various  tombs,  with  the 

mud ;  yea»  our  heart  hath  panted  oak  efiigles  of  the  InmatA^  ^«^^l\i\V| 
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painted*  "  Pray,  sir,  keep  your 
tingera  off— the  paint  is  quite  wet," 
a  truth  which  the  curious  Cheek 
himself  discovered,  having  wiped 
the  scarlet  from  the  lips  of  an  un« 
knovvn  baroness  with  his  thumb. 
"  All  these  painted  by  Mr  Mayor/' 
added  Mr  Town- Clerk. 

«*Very  handsome,  indeed,"  said 
Cheek,  *" quite  like  life;  it's  a  pity 
they  haven't  glass  eyes." 

**  Ha !  that  never  struck  me ;  it 
might  add  to  the  expression.  Hal 
if  Drawly  was  here,  I  could  show  you 
the  candlesticks — all  given  by  Mr 
Mayor.  Four  immense  candlesticks." 
<*  Silver  I  "  exclaimed  Cheek, 
opening  his  eyes  at  the  supposed 
munificence. 

*' Silver-plated ; "  said  the  clerk, 
dropping  his  voice  on  the  last  word ; 
and  leaving  the  church,  the  party 

•  found  themselves  in  another  part  of 
the  churchyard.^  "  So !  Grim's  gone 
at  lastl  You're*  making  his  bed,  eh, 
Roger  ?"  said  the  Town-Clerk  to  the 
grave-digger,  hard  at  his  vocation. 

'*  At  laBt,  sir  " — said  the  man— 
**but  ho  almost  put  us  out  of  pa- 
tience. Howsomever,  when  I  seed 
Doctor  Cork's  grey  pony  at  Grim's 
door,  I  knew  as  how  it  was  all  right! 
Some  said  because  he  was  a  lawyer 
he'd  never  die." 

'*  They  mostly  hang  a  long  while," 
said  the  meditative  Cheek.    *^  But 

*  bless  me  I  isn't  it  very  deep?" 

"  His  widow  ordered  it  ten  feet," 
said  the  grave- digger.  "  All  the 
better  for  us,  you  know;  it's  with 
us,  you  know,  as  with  the  lawyers 
themselves;  the  deeper  we  go  to 
work  the  more  money  we  get." 

"  But  why  should  Mrs  Grims  wish 
her  hubband buried  so  deep?"  asked 
Pops,  who,  influenced  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  place,  had  been  some 
time  silent.    "  Why  so  very  deep  ?  " 

''All  spite  and  malice,"  said  the 
grave-digger  with  a  grin — *' its  only 
to  give  the  devil  more  trouble." 

'*You  see  that  shovel  and  pick- 
axe," said  Mr  Town  Clerk— "  both 
presented  to  the  church  by  Mr 
Mayor." 

*'  I  never  heard  of  such  benevo- 
lence 1 "  cried  Cheek,  overcome  by 
such  frequent  manifestations  of  libe* 
rality. 

Quitting  the  churchyard,  the  party 
proceedea  onward  for  some  minutes, 
when   Mr   ToiiTi-CJerk    suddenly 


[Sept. 


halted  opposite  a  oair  of  occupied 
stocks ;  constructea  with  fine  provi- 
dence for  the  benefit  of  future  ge- 
nerations. The  engine  was  made 
of  stoutest  oak,  strengthened  and 
guarded  with  wrought  iron.  '*  Look 
here,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Clerk— 
« another  instance  of  the  kindness 
of  Mr  Mayor.  The  town  owes  its 
very  stocks  to  him ;  he  has  not  only 
given  us  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  are 
shown  in  the  tomb  of  the  first  Mra 
Mace — but,  as  you  here  perceive,  he 
supplies  us  with  its  very  neces- 
saries." 

''  He'll  meet  with  his  reward,  aa- 
Buredly,"  said  Cheek. 

"  Only  let  him  wait  till  I  get  out»" 
said  the  drunken  tenant  of  the 
stocks,  until  that  moment  consider* 
ed  sleeping. 

The  party  quitted  the  delinquent 
in  contemptuous  silence.  However, 
they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
Cheek  observed — we  know  not  what 
led  him  into  the  train  of  thought^ 
"  No  doubt,  Mr  Clerk,  the  ale  about 
here  is  very  good?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  we  support  our  his* 
torical  character."  Cheek  slightly 
bowed,  and  smacked  his  lips.  '*  And 
now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  be- 
hold ?  "  asked  the  Town-Clerk* 

"  Eight  ducks  in  a  pond,"  replied 
the  exact  Cheek. 

*'  Very  true ;  but  do  you  mark  the 
beautifully  wrought  iron  railing, 
securing  from  a  watery  grave  the 
peaceful  passengers  of  this  happy 
town?  Three  adults  and  a  child 
were,  for  ten  winters,  the  average 
number  of  deaths.  The  railbg  and 
the  posts  that  support  it,  were,  last 
November,  the  gift  of  our  excellent 
Mayor.'* 

"  Beneficent  man  I"  ejaculated 
Pops. 

"  Very  true,  sir— and  ^et  the  in- 
gratitude of  some  folks  \  Mr  Mace 
had  been  dilt'ed  in  a  contract  by 
Chalybs  the  ironmonger  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. Well,  Chalybs'  wife  does 
take  a  drop;  and  one  dark  night, 
bow  it  happened  was  never  known, 
Mrs  Chalybs  was  taken  all  but  dead 
out  of  this  pond.  The  very  next 
morning,  Mace  set  his  men  to  work, 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  the  railing 
you  behold  was  constructed.  Now, 
any  body  would  have  expected  the 
warmest  thanks  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Chalybs  to  our  ezcelleat  Afayor?'* 
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•*  To-morroir,  If  permitted/'  re- 
plied Michael  kngeio  with  the  de- 
cIbIoii  of  his  great  namesake. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  and  the  May- 
oress turned  to  the  Mayor,  *'  what 
say  you  ?  " 

•'  Why,  if  it  must  be— it  must  be/* 
answered  Mace  in  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophy;  and  then  he  added*- 
simpering  somewhat — **  and  yet  I 
eould  wish  Mr  Pops  had  a  better 
•ubiect,  r*— — 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted 
by  his  shopman,  arrived  to  Inlorm 
him  that  Mr  Flat  the  manager,  at- 
tended with  a  list  of  plays  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Mayor,  who  in  his 
official  capacity,  had  *'  bespoken  " 
a  night 

**  Shall  we  have  the  fellow  up  ?  ** 
eaid  Mace^  considerately  attending 
to  the  feelings  of  his  guests. 

**  Is  he  the  gentleman  who  played 
Hamlet  f  "  asked  Angelica. 

**  I  don*t  know— but  as  he's  the 
manager,  I  suppose  he  is;  for  I've 
always  remarked  that  these  fellows 
give  themselves  the  best  of  it,"  said 
the  Mayor. 

"  Very  true,  indeed,  Mr  Mayor, 
and  it's  terrible  for  other  ladies, 
where  they  happen  to  have  a  wife- 
why,  there  was  my  wife— 1  mean 

Cheek,  who  sat  next  to  Pops,  gave 
him  a  vigorous  dig  with  his  elbow, 
and  whispered—"  Don't,  you  fool— 
don't  expose  us." 

The  Mayor,  who  had  been  gather- 
ing the  voices  of  the  ladies  and  Pig, 
heard  not  the  friendly  counsel  of 
Cheek ;  but  turned  to  the  man,  say. 
ing — "  You  may  let  him  come  up ; 
and,  stay— poor  devil  ;— yes,  tell 
Sarah  to  brin^  another  glass." 

"  Now,  Mr  Mayor,  mind— we 
must  have  atragedy,"  said  MrsMace. 

'^  A  tragedy,  and  a  pantomime," 
suggested  Angelica. 

'*  And  If  I'm  to  see  it,  we  must 
have— Oh  !— here's  the  man,"  and 
as  Pig  spoke,  Mr  Flat  appeared, 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  made  a  bow. 

**  Mr  Flat,  sit  down,"  said  the  hos- 
pitable  Mayor. 

«  Sir  I "  said  Mr  Flat,  and  obe- 
diently sat  down. 

"  Mr  Flat,  take  a  glass  of  wine," 
and  the  host  pushed  the  bottle  to- 
iFards  him. 

"  Sir/  "  mdd  ibe  JBftiiageri  and  he 

nl/ed  hia  glBBS. 


"  Well,  now,"  said  the  Mayor, 
**  about  this  '  bespeak '  as  you  call 
It;  of  course  I  must  do  as  other 
mayors  do  ?  " 

*\Sirf**  and  Flat  was  about  to  re- 
lapse Into  silence,  when  he  opened 
his  mouth,  adding—"  The  world  ex- 
pects no  less  from  your  mayoralty." 

**  I  suppose  you  can  give  us  any 
thing  from  —  from  —  yes  —  Shak- 
apeare,  upwards?  "  asked  the  Mayor. 

"  Or  downwards,"  replied  the 
manager. 

"  Well,  then^ladiee— come,  choosa 
the  tragedy"— said  the  gallant  bus* 
band  and  father;  and  the  manager 
produced  his  list 

'<  I  should  like  Macbeth;*  said  the 
Mayoress,  '*  only  I  have  seen  Mr 
Flat  once  in  it" 

**  Madam  !  "  said  Mr  Flat,  with 
more  than  common  emphasis. 

*'  Suppose  we  had  Eicfiard  the 
Third,  —  who,  now,  would  play 
Richard  ?  "  asked  Mrs  Mace. 

"  /,  madam,"  replied  the  mana- 
ger. 

"  And  who  among  you  sings  the 
funny  songs  ?  "  enquired  the  Mayor. 

«  Sir !  ir*  returned  Fiat 

"  And  if  we  have  a  pantomime, 
who  will  be  the  Harlequin?"  WM 
the  question  of  Miss  Mace. 

"Miss/  //"  was  the  answer  of 
the  versatile  impresario. 

'*  Well,  then,  we'll  say  Richard 
the  Third,  a  pantomime,  and — eh  f  " 
—and  the  Mayor  conned  the  list; 
**  ha !  this  seems  to  be  a  new  thing 
—let  us  have  this." 

«<  Sir ! "  And  l^Ir  Flat  received  the 
list  "  Sir  1 1  beg  your  pardon — but 
— the  piece,  you  have  last  selected  is 
chargeable— in  fact,  sir  " — and  Fiat 
rolled  one  hand  over  the  other  with 
considerable  animation — "  in  fact^ 
sir,  it  is  a  taxed  piece." 

"Taxed!  A  tax  upon  plays!  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  ex- 
claimed Pig,  *'  it  can't  be." 

"  Explafo,  Mr  Flat,"  cried  the 
Mayor  hastily,  suspecting  an  imposi- 
tion. **  Taxed— what  I— like  soap 
and  tea  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  sir,"  replied  the  mana- 
ger, pathetically.  *'  We  must  now 
pay  for  new  plays,  as  we  have  alt 
along  paid  for  candles.  The  go* 
vernment — not  that  I  ever  ventui^ 
upon  politics— but  the  goverameot 
has  given  the  deathblow  to  the  dil* 
ma;' 
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"  Indeed— drink  your  wine,  Mr  "Was  she  weifi^hed  before  itart- 

Flat — I  have  never  heard  of  the  mat-  ing  ?"  asked  Cheek,  recollecting  that 

ter :  pray,  how  long  has  this  abuse  '*  great  creature,"  the  preceptress  of 

existed  ?  *'  asked  Mr  Mayor.  Parker's  lane. 

**  A  little  better  than  three  years,  **  And  most  fortunately  we  have 
sir,  since  when  I  need  not  tell  you  a  new  actress  coming  from  the  ma- 
how  the  drama  has  sunk  in  the  esti-  tropolis — a  young  lady,  as  the  agent 
matlon  of  every  rational  man.  Many  assures  me,  of  the  most  exquisite 
causes  are  ignorantly  given  for  this  promise— and  the  agent  is  a  man  of 
decline ;  but  the  true  one,  Mr  Mayor,  too  high  honour  to  be  swayed  by  the 
is  this — the  tax  upon  new  plays,  paltry  fee  of  seven  shillings  —  a 
When  dramatists  are  to  be  paid  young  lady  who  is  dying  to  have  a 
the  same  as  tallow-chandlers,  there's  breeches  part." 
an  end  of  the  legitimate  suge ;"  say-  "  Mr  Flat  I  "  said  the  Mayoress. 
ing  which^  Flat  took  off  his  wine.  "  Madam,"  said  the  manager^  and 
^  You  never  mean  to  say,  if  you  play  proceeded  —  "  If,  Mr  Mayor,  you 
this  new  piece,"  asked  Pig,  with  an  will  permit  me  to  say  The  Little 
incredulous  face,  "  that  jou'U  have  Jochetf,** 

to  give  the  fellow  any  thing  as  writ  *'  Well,  as  I  have  other  business 

it?"  to  attend  to  just  now— r^«  Little 

**  Sir ! "  cried  the  manager^  "  the  Jockey-^h  isn't  taxed  ?  "  The  ma- 
natter  of  three  shillings."  nager  smiled  a  satisfactory  negative. 

<'  Shameful  I "  exclaimed  Pig.  «  Well,  The  Little  Jockey  be  it  then. 

"  Infamous!  "  said  Mr  Mayor.  You  hear  ?  "  said  the  Mayor. 

^  Who  ever  heard  the  like  ?  "  ask-  '*  Sir;'  exclaimed  Mr  Flat,  finish- 
ed the  Mayoress,  looking  towards  ed  his  wine,  rolled  up  his  list,  and 
the  ceiling.  departed. 

Tm  blessed!  "ejaculated  Cheek.  **  And  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs 

"  And  to  say  the  truth,  Mr  Mayor,  Mace,  '*  about  what  we  were  talking 

the  drama  you  have  selected  is  not  of  when  the  man  came." 

fit  for  the  stage— at  least,  I  may  say,  "  Yes,  the  object  of  Mr  Pop*s  vi- 

tfie  stage  at  present  is  not  fit  for  tf."  sit,"  observed  the  Town-  Clerk,  who 

**  What  I  a  dull  poor  thing?"  said  had   silently  consumed  at  least  a 

Pig.  pound  of  cherries. 

*  A  very  beautiful  thing  for  the  "  You  say  you  can  begin  to-roor- 

— doset,"  saying  which,  Flat  ima-  row,  Mr  Pops  ?  "  asked  the  Mayor, 

gined  he  had  passed  the  bitterest  Pops  bowed, 

sentence  upon  the  work  of  the  dra-  "  Well,  how  shall  you  treat  your 

matlst.     '*  Now,  Mr  Mayor^  if  I  subject?" 

might  suggest  a  light,  agreeable,  ele*  "  I  have  not  yet  determined,  Mr 

gant  little  piece — a  most  delicious  Mayor;  but  I  have  a  presentiment, 

and  effective  little  drama— we  have  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  hits 

had  no  such  capital  bits  since  the  of  my  life." 

new  tax — I  should  say,"  and   the  Mr  Mayor  chuckled,  and  filled  his 

manager  placed  his  finger  on  the  list  glass. 

— '^  that  this  would  admirably  bar-  «  But,  perhaps,  Mr  Mayor,  your- 

monise  with  the  other  entertain-  self  might  suggest  something." 

ments."  **  To  be  sure,  my  dear,"  said  the 

**  Ha!    What!  "—and  the  Mayor  Mayoress.     **  What  do  you  think  of 

read  the  title—''  Humph  I  The  Lit'  this  dress,  Mr  Pops  ?  An  apple-green 

tk  Jockey.    What's  it  about  ?  "  coat,  a  sky-blue  velvet  waistcoat, 

**  Is  it  very  genteel  ?  "  asked  An-  and  black  satin  remainders  f  " 

gelica.  "  Why,  madam,"  said  Pops,  de- 

^'  Miss  I  remarkably.  A  young  ferentially,  ''  we  like  to  be  as  faith- 
lady,  to  secure  her  lover,  forms  the  ful  as  possible ;  and  don't  you  think 
heroic  resolution  of  going  into  buck-  that  dress  may  be  a  little  beyond  the 
skin  breeches  and  top-boots  "— •  rank  of  life  of" 

^  Ha  I "  whispered  Pops,  unable  "  Beyond  I   sir,"   exclaimed  the 

to  control  bis  reelings — "ha!   Mr  Mayoress,  "  I  can  tell  you  that  he 

Cheeky  you  should  have  seen  Jose-  wore  it  the  very  first  day." 

phlne  go  it  in  The  Little  Jock^.**  « I  beg  youT  paxdou— \— \^«^xl^x 
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Chapter  VIII. 


"  Well,  Mr  Pops,  you  have  made 
a  pretty  business  of  it,"  said  Cheelc ; 
the  couple  having  housed  themselves 
at  a  new  inn. 

**  I  have  vindicated  the  dignity  of 
my  art,"  said  Pops,  depositing  his 
elbovr  on  the  table  and  his  broiv  in 
his  palm. 

'*If  Mr  Cox  should  discharge 
yoo  ?  '• 

"  My  honour  is  without  a  wound/* 
hastily  interrupted  Michael  An- 
gelo. 

"  What*s  the  use  of  one's  honour 
being  sound,  with  no  money  in  one's 
poclcet,  and  a  hole  in  one's  shoe  ?  " 
asked  the  practical  Isaac.  "  That 
people  will  be  so  extravagant^I 
may  say  so  unprincipled^  as  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  honour  when 
they  can't  afford  the  commonest  ne- 
cessaries !  It's  a  conceit  I  hate." 

^  To  be  called  a  scoundrel — a 
dealer  in  wax  dolls— a" — 

''But — for  all  you  said  to  the 
contrary — the  wine  was  unobjec- 
tionable," urged  Cheek. 

**  I  felt  it,"^  said  Pops,  brooding 
OTer  the  injury,  "  in  my  hearts 
blood." 

''And  so  did  I,"  sighed  Cheek; 
"  Fm  sure  I  could  have  taken  a  good 
skinful  of  it." 

**  Mr  Cheek,  there  are  insults 
of  which  a  man  of  genius  is  parti- 
cularly susceptible.  It  isn*t  your 
fault  if  you  can't  understand  them." 

*'  I  thank  heaven,  I've  more  sense  I " 
said  Cheek  with  dignity.  "  To  be 
aura,  it's  no  matter  for  the  genius 
itself,  but  it's  devilish  hard  upon  the 
reasonable  people  who  may  travel 
with  it." 

'■  Hard ! "  exclaimed  Pops,  with 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  lowered  to 
hia  chin.  "Mr  Cheek, 'associated 
as  you  and  I  are,  do  you  know  what 
we  resemble?"  Cheek  shook  his 
head.  "  I'll  tell  you,  Mr  Cheek— a 
bat,  sir — a  bat  You  are  the  mouse 
lifted  by  my  wings." 

**  All  the  worse  for  the  mouse," 
•aid  Cheek,  with  more  than  usual 
•ensibility — **  the  mouse  is  much 
better  left  alone  in  his  cheese  than 
when  flying  about  upon  leather. 
One  eats  and  gets  fat  all  the  year 
round— the  other  flits  here  and  there 
for  a  few  weekly  tbea  jfoea  to  ileep 


for  the  rest  of  the  twelvemonth  to 
save  himself  from  starving.  Oh! 
Fd  rather  be  a  four-legged  fat  cup* 
board  mouse,  with  bacon  and  fine 
old  Cheshire,  than  a  mouse,  of  what 
you  call  genius,  upon  wings  flying 
at  gnats  and  spiders."  Pops  replied 
not,  but  threw  up  a  heavy  sigh. 
'*  And  now,  will  your  genius  tell 
how  we  are  to  get  the  murderer? 
After  your  behaviour,  Mr  Mayor 
will  never  let  you  into  gaol." 

''  No  matter,"  said  Pops  myste- 
riously. 

"  No  matter  !  we  can't  show  our- 
selves  to  Cox  without  him :  and 
how  will  you  get  his  figure  ?  " 

•*  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  wor^t," 
replied  Pops, — "  by  inspiration." 
Cheek  stared,  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ing the  sanity  of  the  artist.  "  Did 
you  never  hear  of  portraits  painted, 
statues  made,  nay,  even  books  writ- 
ten about,  when  neither  the  people 
nor  the  books  were  ever  seen  or 
read  ?  And  what  do  you  call  the  fa- 
culty that  effects  this  ?  "  said  Pops. 

«  Swindling,"  said  Cheek. 

"  Inspiration,"  declared  Pops. 

**  Humph  1 "  observed  the  sluggish 
Cheek  :  *'  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
money  is  made  by  it,  call  it  what  you 
will.     For  my  part " — 

Here  the  speaker  was  broken  in 
upon  by  a  message  from  Mr  Mayor, 
who,  guided  by  the  shrewd  advice 
of  Mr  Town-Clerk,  brought  to  the 
artist  a  permission  to  visit  the  gaol. 
There  was  a  wisdom  in  this,  worthy 
of  imitation  by  even  higher  authori- 
ties than  the  mayor  of  :  the 

privilege,  so  gracefully  granted,  stop- 
ped the  mouth  of  gossip  that  other- 
wise might  have  blabbed  the  equi- 
voque which  had  made  Pops  and 
Cheek  visitors  at  the  board  of  Mr 
Mace. 

The  features  of  Pops  brightened, 
and  he  bent  himself  backwards  like 
a  bow  as  he  received  the  grateful 
intelligence.  **  You  see,"  he  said 
to  Cheek — '*  you  see  that  on  some 
minds  professional  spirit  is  not 
thrown  away." 

«  No— no,"  said  Cheek—"  I  mu^t 
say  it,"  and  he  stooped  to  pat  the 
artist  on  the  shoulder, — "  I  must  say 
it,  you  behaved  \\te  «^\\Vdlr»— ^\^^ 
of  proper  in«\alL'^ 
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**  No  time  Ib  to  be  lost/'  cried  loDg  afterieardB/'  obseryed  the  pri« 

Pops  airily;  and, accompanied  by  liiB  soner,  crossing  his  legs  and  arms, 

admiring    companion,  he  took  his  and  leaning  against  the  wall.  *'  Well, 

way  to  the  gaol.    The  permission  of  sir,  I  hope  I  am  above  any  thing  of 

Mr  Mayor  had  forerun  their  appear-  that  sort." 

ance  at  the  gate,  which,  turning  on  '^  I  could  perceive  that,  Mr  Kemp, 

its  harmonious  hinge,  admitted  them  at  the  first  glance.    Here,  a  man  of 

to  the  prison.    They  were   shown  superior  habits  is  Boon  distinguished, 

the  way  into  the  courtyard  by  one  It  is  the  wish,  sir,  of  many  patrone 

of    the    turnkeys— a  f  ellow    who  olart — and  I  assure  you,  we  number 

looked  a  part  of  the  stone  building  many  of  the   nobility,  gentry,  and 

gifted  with  motion.  cieivy— to  perpetuate  your  portrait. 

'*  There  you'll  find  your  man,"  And  as  life,  Mr  Kemp,'*  said  Pops 

Bald  he,  pointing  to  the  area,  which  with  admirable  delicacy — '*  as  with 

they  had  scarcely  entered  ere  they  the  best,  I  should  say  as  with  the 

heard  a  loud  yell,  and  looking  round,  healthiest  of  us^  life  is  uncertain^ 

saw  a  man  beating  a  boy,  who  pub->  perhaps  you  would  have  ho  objec- 

lished  in  sharp  treble  the  castigation.  tion  to  favour  me  with  a  sitting  as— 

^  You  cruel  little  scoundrel— how  as  soon  as  your  present  engsgements 

would  you  like  it  ?  Suppose  I  pulled  permit." 

off  your  legs,  eh  ?  "  and  the  speaker,  '*  And  what  am  I  to  get  for  it  ?  " 

a  tall,  rather  good-looking  man,  rais-  said  Kemp. 

ed  his  hand  over  the  boy,  who  shout-  **  To  certain  minds,  posthumous 
ed  for  mercy,  and  promised  better  fame,  Mr  Kemp,  cannot  be  a  slight 
behaviour.  **  A  little  savage  I "  said  reward  for  a  little  condescension  on 
the  man,  letting  the  urchin  escape,  this  side  the  grave.  Your  refusal 
who  bounded  into  the  prison,  nod-  will,  I  am  convinced,  cause  th« 
ding  maliciously  at  his  assailant^  fix-  liveliest  disappointment  to  the  pub- 
lag  his  thumb  at  his  jugular,  and  ao-  He  at  large,  whilst  your  acquiescence 
companying  the  gesture  with  a  quick  will  add  a  gem  to  our  collection 
<'  cluck "  o(  the  tongue.  that  "— 

**  An  impudent  rascal  I "  said  Cheek.  **  Collection  I  Oh !  then  there's  to 

— ^  Pray,  what  has  he  done  F  "  mean-  be  more  beside  myself  ?  " 

Ing  what  had  brought  him  there.  ^  The   most  admirable  collection 

**  Look,"  said  the  man,  showing  a  that — but  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr 
crushed  fiy,  ^  this  is  the  third  I've  Kemp — this  gentleman  is  the  pro- 
taken  from  him  to>day."  prletor/'  and  Pops  introduced  Cheek. 

"  But  what  Is  he  in  here  for?**  Kemp  held  forth  his   hand,  whilst 

"  He  was  found  getting  over  an  Cheek — in    compliance    with    the 

orchard  with  some  apples  on  him^-  nods  and  signs  of  the  artist — advanc- 

a  young  gallows-bird.'^  ed  his  fingers  as    though    he    was 

**  Can  you  tell  roe,"  said  Pops,  about  to  put  them  into  a  rat-trap, 

having  vainly  endeavoured  to  disco-  His  blood  turned  to  cold  water,  and 

ver  the  blood-shedder,  **  can  you  tell  he  gasped  again  as  Kemp,  not  insen- 

me   where  is  Kemp   the  murder-  sible  of  the  disgust,  kept  squeezing 

er  ?  "  the  hand  of  the  proprietor. 

**  My  name  Is  Kemp,"  said  the  Pops  observed  the  malicious  en- 
champion  of  butterflies.  Joyment  of  the  culprit,  and  the  ter« 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Pops,  ror  of  Cheek.    To  create  a  diversion 

flatteringly—'*  1  didn't  mean" —  he  therefore  adroitly  offered  to  Mr 

*<  Don  t  mention  It,"  said  Kemp  Kemp  the  catalogue  of  figures  al* 

with  the  most  civil  composure, "  you  ready  in  course  or  exhibition, 

only  speak  according  to  the  indict-  **  Well,"  said  .the  prisoner,  put- 

ment.*'  ting  aside  the  proffered  pamphlet 

'*Iam," — proceeded  Pops,  assured  with  his  hand—'*  let  me  hear  If 

by  the  ease  of  the  culprit — "I  am  an  there  are  any  of  my  friends  amonf 

artist  of,  I  may  say,  some  reputation,  them — that  is,  if  1  have  ever  heard 

You  are  possibly  aware,  Mr  Kemp,  of  any  of  *em.    Because  company*! 

that  some  Ignorant  people  have  a  every  thing." 

prejudice  against  their  likeness  being  Pops  commenced  reading  with  the 

^^i^*''  most  confident  air;  trolling  over  the 

*'  Yes^they  think  tiiey  shaVt  live  lOBguo  the  names  ot  ttaiesmen  ana 
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heroee,  poets  and  memberB  of  par-  hard  upon  people  in  his  situation — 

llament     Closing  the  golden  list,  he  I  dare  say  he  meant  it  as  a  compli« 

cast  a  triumphant  look  at  the  mur-  ment,  and  " —  and,  without  finishing 

derer.    *'And  now,  Mr  Kemp,  what  his  sentence.  Cheek  became  closely 

nj  jQu — what   say   you  to  such  reconciled  to  the  tainted  hand,  for 

namea?"  he  put  it  in  bis  pocket. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Kemp,        ^^  Art,  Mr  Cheek,  is  above   the 

"  before  this  moment,  I  never  heard  prejudices  of  society.    A  man  who 

of  one  of  'em."  loves  his  art,  will  go  any  where  for 

*^  And  did  you  never  hear  of"—  an  expression.    I  know,  sir,  I  know 

and  Pops  ran  through  the  catalogue  very  well  that  this  is  called  low  by 

of  celebrated  assassins.  fine  gentlemen,  who  describe  life 

**  TfaaVs  quite  another  thing,"  said  from  drawingroom  windows.  That's 

Kemp,  **  where  do  you  think  I've  not  my  way,  sir— if  you'd  give  the 

lived  not  to  have  heard  of  them  ?  "  real  thing,  sir,  you  must  see  it— put 

^*  Well,  Mr  Kemp,  if  you  will  but  your  hand  upon  it— breathe  the  air  of 

oblige  us,  I  can  promise  you  a  ca-  it—live  in  it.    As  for  any  thing  else^ 

pital  niche  between— let  me  see —  you  might  as  soon  hope  to  learn 

uh !  between  Mr  Wesley,  the  famous  Chinese  by  drinking  tea.    But  here 

dissenting  minister,  and— and  " —  is  the  murd 1  beg  his  pardon 

«*  That  can't  be,  sir— no,  that  can't  — here  is  Mr  Kemp." 
be ;  any  where  else— for  I  trust  to        We  are  convinced  that  it  was  no« 

die  a  member  of  the   Established  thing  but  the  high  and  deep  devo- 

Cfaarch."  tion  of  Pops  to  his  art  that  compro- 

*^  Any  such  scruples,  Mr  Kemp,"  raised  his  natural  horror  of  the  mur« 

said  Pops,  ^^  shall  be  most  delicately  derer  intothe  exactest civility  towardi 

considered.    By  the  way,   do  you  Mr  Kemp.    A  fashionable  portrait* 

smoke  ?  "  painter  could  not  be  more  compU* 

^  And  chew,"  said  the  prisoner,  mentary,  more  considerate  towards 

**  A  little  tobacco,  then,  might  not  the  little  whims  of  his  sitter,  than 

be  offensive,"  and  Pops  graciously  was  Pops   towards  the  ruffian   of 

presented  a  packet  ot  the  odorous  gaol.    Thus,  when  the  assas- 

weed  to  the  captive,  who,  deigning  sin  re-appeared  in  the  court-yard, 

no  wordy  accepted  the  gift  and  turn-  with  a  lighted  pipe,  blowing  clouds 

ed  away.  ^  A  very  civil  fellow/'  said  of  the  eleemosynary  tobacco.  Pops 

Pops.  approached  him  with  all  the  grace  of 

'^  But  to  shake  me  by  the  hand  I '*  which    he 'was   capable,  asking.^ 

cried  Cheek.    "  As  Fm  alive,  I  feel  ''  Well,  Mr  Kemp— and  how  is  it  ?— 

quite  sick."  to  your  liking,  I  hope?" 

<<  It's  nothing— nothing;  all  in  the        "  A  little  too  nild— but  quantity 

way  of  art,"  said  the  philosophic  will  make  up  for  quality,"  said  the 

Pops.  smoker. 

"^  Don't  talk  to  me^I— feel  as  if        "  Ic   shall  — it  shall,"   replied 

my  hand  was  covered  with  blood— ^  Pops,  quickly  apprehending  the  hint 

and^—  conveyed. — *<  And — as  delays  are 

'^  He'll  make  an  admirable  sub*  dangerous — could  you  spare  half-an- 

ject,*'  exclaimed  the  rapt  professor,  hour  ?'^ — And  Pops  appealed  most 

^  It  seems  to  me  a  stain  upon  my  dulcetly  to  his  consideration, 
hand  that  I  can  never  wipe  away,"        *'  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life," 

cried  Cheek,  loatbingly.  replied  Mr  Kemp,  and  led  the  way 

^  He'll  bring  a  great  deal  of  mo-  to  his  cell.    One  of  the  keepers  cast 

ney,"  said  Pops.  a  look  of  ferocity  at  Pops,  who,  alive 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Cheek,  to  the  appeal,  placed  a  dollar  in  his 

^  An  immense  deal  of  money-^  hand,  and  walked  on. 
my  reputation  on  the  fact»"  asseve-       *'  You  wouldn't  wish  to  be  taken 

rated  Pops.  smoking  ?  "  said  the  artist,  about  to 

**  For  a  murderer — he  is— after  all  commence  his  labours. 
—a— a  decent  sort  of  fellow,"  cried        <*Why— d— n  it,  I  don't  think  a 

Cheek ;  «<and  you  reslly  think  he'll  pipe  improves  the  face,"  said  Kemp, 

attract?"  being  unconsciously  of  the  same 

••  Aa  sare  aa  fkte  I "  opinion  aa  M\nw^^.  *^^^\^\Kt  ^^ 

**  WeU,  weU— we  mus'n'l  be  too  Mr  Pops,  wVia\  4otB  W  \!v^>Xwt  ^Newwi 
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Tom  Kemp  is  come  to  this  ?"  end 
knocking  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
agaiost  his  thumb-nai]}  the  ashes  fell 
upon  the  stones. 

<'  We  should  have  some  regard  to 
posterity,  Mr  Kemp.  The  decencies 
of  life  are  not  to  be  forgotten  even 
at  our  last  moments."         f 

«  There— will  that  do  ?  »♦  asked 
Kemp,  placing  himself  in  an  atti- 
tude, having  first  laid  down  the 
pipe. 

*'  That  would  do  admirably,"  re- 
plied the  artist,  '*only  I  have  a 
Henry  the  Eighth  in  exactly  the 
same  position.  If,  now,  Mr  Kemp, 
you  could  throw  yourself  into  the 
attitude  in  which  you  committed 
the  "—  Kemp  glared  at  him—"  the 
most  interesting  act  of  your  life — I 
should  take  it  as  a  most  lasting  fa- 
vour. It  might  perhaps  bring  out 
the  muscles  in  a  way  that  should 
prove  an  agreeable  novelty.  You 
must  not  think  me  pressing— but  the 
truth  is,  in  the  exhibition  of  such 
subjects  we  are  compelled  to  be  very 
careful — the  Theatres  run  us  so  con- 
foundedly hard ;  there's  no  keeping 
a — a — piece  of  strong  nature  to  one*s 
self  for  'em.  Thank  you,"  said  Pops, 
bowing  profoundly,  as  Kemp  placed 
himself.  <'  Flattery  apart,  I  do  think, 
Mr  Kemp,  you'll  make  a  great  sen- 
sation." 

^'  Upon  my  life,  I  think  so— and  I 
never  compliment'  said  Cheek, with 
the  air  of  a  patron. 

"  It's  unfortunate  that  we  shall 
miss**  the  Midsummer  holydays — 
otherwise  the  young  ladies  would 
have  abounded."  , 

"  You  think  so  ?  Well,  to  be  sure," 
and  the  speaker  grew  an  inch, 
«  Tom  Kemp  has  had  his  bits  of 
luck  in  his  day." 

«  Why  there's  ,  and  , 

and ,"  said  Pops,  naming  a  few 

of  the  illustrious  infamous — "they're 
especial  favourites  with  the  board- 
ing, schools.  Though  we Ve  got  Lord 
Byron  in  his  Greek  cap,  and  Mr 
Hume  with  the  Readt/  Reckoner  from 
his  own  library,  they  stand  no  chance 
*-a  little  more  to  the  left — thank 
you,  Mr  Kemp ;  no,  they  stand  no 
chance  with  them." 

"  I  suppose  we  are  all  in  one 
room  ? "  asked  Kemp,  anxious  for 
the  future  whereabout  of  his  image. 

''  We  Bcom  to  make  any  difference. 
Fou'JJ  be  la  admirable  company. 


No — there's  just  the  same  fame  for 
you  as  for  the  best  of  'em :  if  you'd 
found  out  a  new  world,  you*d  have 
had  no  bit  the  better  place." 

For  three  days  Pops  continued  at 
his  task,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  living  likeness  of  one  who  was 
about  to  become  the  late  Thomas 
Kemp.  Every  day  Pops  narrated 
to  Cheek — who  refused  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  the  prison — his  pro- 
fessional success:  the  head  was 
finished  the  very  day  before  the  trial 
of  the  prisoner  came  on.  As,  how- 
ever, the  whole  facts  of  the  case, 
from  the  death-blow  to  the  execu- 
tion and  hanging  in  chains  (the 
fetters  being  the  gift  of  Mace  the 
Mayor),  are  to  be  embodied  in  a  play 
for  one  of  the  national  theatres,  we 
will  not  wipe  the  bloom  from  what 
is  expected  to  be  the  greatest  dra- 
matic novelty  of  the  season,  by  any 
detail  of  the  matter.  Enough  for  us 
to  say,  that  Kemp  was  convicted  on 
the  clearest  evidence. 

On  the  evening  of  his  conviction. 
Pops — who  had  won  the  heart  of  the 
head- turnkey  by  a  promise  to  model 
his  wife's  child— gained  access  to 
the  prisoner.  We  are  not  ourselves 
in  all  hours,  says  the  adage;  and 
Kemp  had  evidently  been  put  out 
of  temper  by  the  address  of  the 
judge.  To  shorten  our  tale.  Pops 
returned  to  his  inn  like  a  man  pos- 
sessed. 

'<  What's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Cheek 
— "  my  dear  Michael,  what  alls 
you  ?" 

"  Ails  me  ? — a  rufiian— that  I — an 
artist — I — who  have  modelled  kings 
—made  a  dozen  princes — that  I " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  That  villain  Kemp  ! "  exclaimed 
Pops,  choking  with  indignation. 

■*  Good  God !  he's  not  acquitted  I  ** 
cried  Cheek,  presaging  a  lost  attrac- 
tion. 

''Not  so  bad  as  that — but  my 
head  I — would  you  believe  that  he 
has  insulted  my  head !  " 
•    *  *  Struck  you  I "  asked  Cheeky  very 
calmly. 

**  I  mean— my  head  of  his  head  ? 
Would  you  think  It— you  saw  the 
man — now,  would  you  believe  that 
human  vanity  could  be  so  base — ^you 
saw  the  fleshy  pimple  on  the  left 
side  of  his  nose  ?  " 

**  I  remember— almost  as  big  M  ft 
pea,"  %M  Cheek. 
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Bigger,  much  bigger^  Mr  Cheek ; 
and  BO  I  modelled  it — when  the 
villain  swore  that  I  was  a  bungler 
—an  ass— a  fool  that  wanted  to  dip- 
grace  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
to  scandalize  him  in  the  grave,  and 
so  saying  he  seized  his  head  and 
dashed  it  down  upon  the  stones. 
Never  mind,  Mr  Cheek,  it's  all  here, 
in  two  days  you  shall  see  the  head 
again.  Yes,  he  swore  that  I  had  en- 
larged the  pimple  out  of  pure 
malice.*' 

'*  Then  he  objected  "— 

"  He  objected  to  nothing  but  the 
pimple.  He  didn*t  mind  standing 
with  the  knife  in  his  hand  with 
which  he  had  done  the  murder — ^nay, 
before  the  trial  he  had  sold  me  the 
very  clothes  he  wore  when  he  killed 
the  man — every  thing  from  hat  to 
shoes;  and  with  the  very  weapon, 
in  his  identical  clothes,  he  consented 
to  go  down  to  posterity,  but  he  swore 
that  his  ghost  should  haunt  me  if  I 
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dared  to  put  upon  his  nose  a 
pimple." 

'*  It  was  hardly  as  big  as  a  pea/' 
said  the  agflrravating  Cheek. 

**  I  say,  Mr  Cheek,  much  bigger^ 
but  whether  bigger  or  less,  is  not 
now  the  point ;  he  has  insulted  mr— 
the  artist — and  curse  me  if  I  don't 
give  him  a  pimple  as  big  as  a 
marble  I" 

We  regret  this  expression  on  the 
part  of  Pops;  but  we  must  beg  of 
the  reader  his  most  liberal  extenua- 
tion for  the  many  coarse  and  vulgar 
subjects  which  had,  doubtless,  nar- 
rowed the  mind  of  the  artist.  If  he 
had  been  capable  of  rising  to  the 
digni^ty  of  historian  or  biographer  of 
p;reat  men,  elevated  by  the  tavk,  it  is 
impossible  that,  out  of  personal  spite^ 
he  could  have  msgniOed  a  little  pea 
into  a  large  marble.  Historians  and 
biographers  are  incapable  of  such 
meanness. 


Chapter  IX. 


**  Can  nothing  be  done  to  bring  in 
these  turnips  ?  "  asked  Manager  Flat 
of  his  property-man  on  the  morning 
preceding  the  night  of  the  Mayor's 
state  visit  *^  Surely,  they  might  be 
made  a  feature.  Can  nothing  be 
done  with  them  ?  " 

**  I  have  told  you  no,  sir,  twenty 
times/'  was  the  unsatisfactory  reply. 

**Sirt"  was  the  monosyllabic  re- 
primand of  the  Manager,  and  the 
property-man  departed.  **  Madam " 
-—and  this  time,  the  Manager  ad- 
dressed a  lady  in  a  faded  pink  silk, 
with  a  reticule  as  big  as  a  horse's 
noae-bag. 

'^  Gowi  morning,  Mr  Flat.    Bleps 
me,  I  hope  the  orchestra  will  be 
here— I  must  go  through '  The  Boy  in 
YkUow. ' " 

**  Madam  1''  which  implied  that 
every  necessary  attention  would  be 
paid  to  the  new  actress.  *'  By  the 
way,  madam,  I  believe  you  dance  ?  *' 
The  lady  curtsied  an  affirmative. 
'*  Did  you  ever  dance  the  egg  horn- 
pipe ?  " 

''Never,  sir,"  said  the  lady  with 
commendable  humility. 

"  Madam  t  three  seasons  ago  I  got 
up  a  pantomime  at  an  immense  ex- 
peiiie«  To  effect  a  proper  illusion,  it 
was  Beceatary  tiiat  twelve  turnip  lan- 

YOL.  ZL»     JiO0  ecu. 


thorns  should  be  constructed — well, 
madam,  the  pantomime  did  not  re- 
alize, and  for  three  years  the  turnips 
have  lain  dormant.  Yet,  for  three 
years  have  I  considered  how  to  em- 
ploy them.  It  now  strikes  me  that 
you  might  dance  the  hornpipe,  sub- 
stituting turnips  for  eggs,  the  horn- 
pipe will  consequently  be  on  a  much 
grander  scale." 

"  But,  really,  sir — as  I  never  saw 
the  egg  hornpipe" — 

"  A  very  charming  thing :  the  eggs 
are  placed  in  a  circular  direction, 
and  the  lady,  being  blindfolded, 
dances  in  and  out  of  them,  breaking 
one  egg  with  her  foot  before  she 
goes  off  to  show  a  generous  public 
that  there  is  no  deception." 

'<  Yes,  sir ;  but  it's  impossible  that 
I  could  break  a  turnip  by  stepping 
on  it" 

*<  Madam  ! "  and  the  Manager 
looked  downwards — '*  Madam !  have 
a  better  opinion  of  your  foot" 

<*  Now  came  still  evening  on,"  and 
several  pairs  might  be  seen  straggling 
towards  the  theatre,  distant  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  judi- 
ciously placed  at  the  end  of  two 
fields ;  we  say  judiciously,  inasmuch 
as  the  walk  tended  to  wlri  V^^\J^^„ 
from  "  ihe  f  e\ei  aii^^fittftlt^X  <AXwV 
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thin  eveniDg  hare  an  opportunity  of  "I  have,  sir;  and  what  then?" 

seeing  many  quiet  touches    of  na-  replied  Pnpm,  with  all  the  dignity  to 

ture.     Don't  be  carried  away  by  a  be    obtained    from     gin-and-water. 

want  of  applause :  Josephine's  style  *'  And  what  then  ?  " 

Is  a  little  too  true  to  life  to  touch  *'  Then,  sir,  in  the  name  of  that 

the  vulgar."  lady,  I  order  you  to  give  it  up  I  " 

"  Isn't  it  odd,"  said  Cheek,  "  that  **  You  order— //o»<  /  "—and    Pops 

Hhe  should  leave  town  without  your  gasped  for  breath.    "  Do  you  know ' 

knowledge."  who  that  lady  is,  sir  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Isaac,  it  was  indiscreet  **  No  one  better,  sir." 

— Tery  indiscreet;  for  which  reason  "That   lady,    sir — is — is"  —  and 

I  have  impounded  this,"  and  Pops  Pops  turned  blue  with  wrath,  and 

laid    his    hand    upon    the    bundle.  Cheek  finished  the  sentence—"  his 

"  But,  poor  thing  1  though  she  loves  wife  I " 

me  with  a  devotion  that  is  sometimes  "  Pooh— *pooh,'*  said  Pig. 

troublesome — yet  her  affection  for  "  Pooh — pooh  I "    cried    Pops   in 

the  art  is   so  intense,   she   cannot  amaarement  at  the  ironmaster, 

struggle  with  it.'*  "  She  has  made  me  her  confidant 

"  But  I  heard  it  was  a  young,  un-  in  the  matter— she  has  told  me  that 

married  lady  who  was  about  to  ap«  you  have  some  claims  upon  her— 

pear;  I    forget  who   told   me,  but  but  those  claims  lam  here  to  satis- 

I "—  fy.     And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr  Pops, 

"*  That's  all  the  policy  of  the  ma-  that'you  have  taken  a  very  unmanly, 

nager."    Cheek  stared.     '*  You  see,  and — but    it's    no    matter — in    one 

Mr  Cheek,  the  marriage  state,  though  word,  will  you  give  up  the  breech- 

a  very  respectable  invention,  is  not  es,  and  "— — 

— as  present  taste  runs — is  not  so  "  But  with  my  life,"  shouted  Pops, 

attractive  for  a  play- bill.    Maids —  Hinging  up  his  right  arm  to  its  full 

though  supposititious — draw   more  extent,  and  hugging  the  bundle  to 

than  real  wives.     I  know  a  manager.  Ins  heart  with  the  left, 

a  most  respectable  man,  who  won't  "  There's  thirty  shillings,'*  and  the 

have  a  wedding-ring  in   his  whole  ironmaster  put  down   the  sum  in 

company."  silver   on  the  table—"  which  will 

"  She  seems  to  take  her  loss  very  cover  your  claims  upon  the  lady— 

coolly,"  said  Cheek  at  the  end  of  an  thirty  shillings,  and  now  "— 

hour,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  four  Pops,  gDashing  his  teeth,  deigned 

glasses  of  gin-and- water;  in  which  no  answer,  hut  with  the  edge  of  his 

number  he  was  faithfully  accompa-  hand    scattered    the     halt-crowns. 

Died  by  Pops,  who  gradually  became  shillings,  and  sixpences    upon  the 

all  the  better  for  liquor,  for  he  did  floor;   and  then,    stood   pale    and 

nothing  but  eulogize  the  sweetness,  aghast,  still  hugging  the  bundle.  ' 

the  gentleness,  the  commanding  in-  "  Very  well :  you  are  witnesses," 

tellect  of  his  adorable  Josephine.  — of  course  the  landlady  and  maid 

"  A  woman  of  a  million,  Cheek—  could  not  be  absent — "  you  are  wit- 

another  glass   of   gin-and-water — a  nesses  that  I    have    tendered    the 

woman  with  the  mind  of  a  giant—  money.     And  now,  my  fine  fellow," 

but  with  the  delicacy  of  a  sylph— a  and  Pig  buttoned  his  coat  very  vi- 

creature  entirely  made  of  brain  and  gorousiy — **  we  shall  see  what  law 

heart— a  child  of  nature,  with" can  do  tor  you."    Delivered  of  this, 

The  tribute   of  connubial  praise  Pig  vanished  from  the  room, 

was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  "My  good  man,"  said  the  land- 

of  Mr    Pig,  who    swelled  into  the  lady  to  Pop«— "  now  is  the  woman 

room,  and  with  his  sternest  looks,  really  your  wife  ?  " 

and  his  largest  voice,  abruptly  ad-  "  Ha !  can  you  be  sure  of  it  ?  " 

dressed  himself  to  Pops.  asked  the  maid. 

"  I  believe,  sir— indeed,  sir,  I  am  "  Cheek  — Isaac"  — cried  Pops, 

well  informed,"— the  face  of  the  little  waking  as  from  a  stupor—"  you  will 

boy  despoiled   of  the  bundle   was  be  my  friend  V— my  honour,  lyaac— 

here  visible  at  the  skirt  of  Pig —  my  honour." 

**  that  you  have  possessed  yourself  "  There's  another  sixpence  some- 

of  the  valuable  property  of  a  lady  where,"  said  Cheek,  despondin^ly^ 

engaged  at  the  theatre  ?  "  he  having  p\cV^^  \x^  vi»««LVj.\sa»» 
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*•  Yes— yes— yes,"  cried  the  whole 
audieoce,  when  Flat  bowed  and  re- 
tired from  the  stage  amiditt  a  gene- 
ral burst  of  applause;  affording  an- 
other proof  that  in  this  world  there 
Is  nothing  so  unaccountable  as  ap- 
plause. There  was  a  further  delay 
of  five  minutes,  during  which  Pops 
continued  to  wipe  his  brow  with  his 
hand,  keeping  one  elbow  rigidly  on 
the  bundle.  Five  minutes  more 
elapsed,  and  then  a  murmur  ran 
through  the  house,  deepened  into  a 
groan,  and  burst  into  a  loud  shout 
for  **  Little  Jockey."  The  call  was 
ao  imperative  that  the  manager 
rushed  on,  whilst  sparks  of  flame 
darted  from  the  eyes  of  Pops,  and 
he  sat  with  gasping  ears  I 

^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,**  cried 
the  manager  with  a  look  of  prostrate 
misery. 

**  It  wont  do.  Flat,"  exclaimed  the 
orator  from  the  gallery. 

**  Sir!  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  painful  mo- 
ment of  my  life.  That  on  an  event 
like  the  present — patronized  as  I  am 
bv  the  highest  authority  of  the  town 
of "  applause  from  Mr  Town- 
Clerk  and  friends  in  Mayor's  box — 
**  1  say,  that  such  an  accident  should 
have  occurred  on  such  a  night,  is  to 
me — a — but,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  remember  the  proverbial  genero- 
sity of  an  English  public  **— great 
applause—"  and  I  feel  bold  enough 
to  hope  " — Mr  Flat  paused. 

**  Little  Jockey,"  screamed  a 
child's  sharp  voice  from  the  gallery, 
and  Pops  recognised  in  its  owner 
the  carrier  of  the  bundle.  **  Little 
Jockey  I  *'—.•'  Little  Jockey  I  "  it  re- 
peated, growing  higher-**'  Little 
Jock«».y  I  ^ 

"  Give  that  child  the  breast,"  said 
m  cynic  from  the  pit ;  and  then  to 
Mr  Flat—"  Go  on,  sir." 

**  Sir  !  The  young  lady  who  was  to 
have  had  the  honour  of  appearing 
before  you  in  the  part  of  I'he  Little 
JockeyhM  met  with  a  most  unlooked- 
for  disappointment.  Her  dress  was 
to  have  come  down  by  the  mail— by 
aome  afSictlng  accident  it  has  not 
yet  arrived*'-— Loud  cries  of  *' shame, 
ahame.'*  Mr  Flat  continued :  **  As, 
however,  the  drama  of  The  Little 
Jockey  is  not  one  of  those  epheme- 
ral modem  productions  produced 
within  the  meaniDg  of  the  oc^— one 
of  thoae  tailor  dramaa  dependiog 


upon  wardrobe — as  its  attraction  lies 
in  the  minute  developeraent  of  cha- 
racter— the  display  of  pasHiuu — the 
brilliancy  of  dialogue — and  the  ex- 
quisite conduct  of  plot — it  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  no  drawback  to  the  en- 
joyment of  an  enlightened  audience, 
if,  for  this  night  only,  the  youug  lady 
appears  in  the  part  of  Arietta,  with- 
out her  usual  clothes  ?  "  A  tremen- 
dous burst  of  applause;  upon  which 
the  manager,  thinking,  wiih  the  ora- 
tor of  antiquity,  that  from  the  cor- 
diality of  the  bhout,  he  must  have 
unwittingly  said  somethiug  very 
foolish,  subjoined — **  I  mean,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  without  the  dress  of 
the  Jockey,  substituting  for  it  a  pair 
of  white  trowsers,  kerseymere  waist- 
coat, and  brown  frock,  most  baud- 
Bomely  lent  to  her  on  the  shortest 
notice  by  Mr  Vttlentine,  the  walking 
gentleman.'* 

"  No — no — no— no  I "  "  Jockey 
dress" — **cap" — "  breeches" — •'  no, 
no" — *'  Jockey  dress" — was  shouted 
from  various  parts  of  the  house,  to- 
gether with  "  shame  " — "  robbery  " 
— *'  give  us  back  our  money"— 
**  Jockey  dress  " — "  breeches  I " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  they  have  not  come  by 
the  mail,  and  " 

"  'Tis  a  lie— a  lie— a  lie,"  shouted 
Pops,  springing  upon  the  bench  with 
the  bundle  under  his  arm. 

The  whole  audience  rose,  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  of  *'  hear 
him— hear  him.  Where  is  he  ?  "  for, 
the  pit  having  risen  to  a  man.  Pops 
was  not  visible.  Still ,  though  uuneen, 
he  continued  to  cry  "  a  lie  —  a  lie  I " 
And  numerous  enquirers  shouted 
"  Wliere  is  he  ?  "  —  "  Give  him  a 
lift,"  said  some ;  "  Hoist  him  up," 
said  others  ;  and,  in  obedience  to 
what  became  a  general  wish,  a 
broad-backed  six  feet  yeoman  lifted 
Pops  upon  his  shoulders,  the  artirt 
still  clinging  to  the  bundle.  A  ge- 
neral burst  of  applause  greeted  the 
elevation  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
given  "  the  lie,"  to  the  manager. 
**  Hear  him,"  rung  through  the 
house. 

*^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Pops,  ''  many  causes  are  stated  for 
the  ruin  of  the  legitimate  drama" — 
A  loud  "  Oh  "  was  uttered  by  the 
audience,  followed,  however,  by  a 
charitable  "  bear  VAm."  ^ov^  ^«^- 
tinued.    •*  The  ^i\tl<:\v«X  ^:»m»»\%\^ 
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the  people  that  have  become  mana- 
gers: they  keep  no  faith  wiih  au 
enlightened  public— they  " 

**  Breeches  I  "  cried  an  impatient 
hearer. 

**  I  am  coming  to  them,  ladies  and 
gentlemen/*  said  Pops,  vehemently. 
**  1  say,  that  managers  lend  them- 
selves to  the  grossest  frauds  — by 
every  kind  of  trick  they  endeavour 
to  obtain" 

"  Breeches !  *'  exclaimed  another 
voice,  upon  which  Mr  Wentworth 
Fiat  advanced  a  step,  and  said — 

"  Sir  I  may  I  ask  what  >our  ora- 
tion may  have  to  do  with  the  dress  of 
the  Little  Jockey — the  dress  detain- 
ed in  London." 

<'  Bravo,  Flat  1 "  was  shouted,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rou|id  of  applause. 

*'  Left  in  London  ?  "  crowed  Pops, 
with  a  malignant  laugh.  ''  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  hold  in  my  arms 
the  complete  dress  of  The  Little 
Jockey — and  that  young  gentleman 
in  the  gallery  can  testify  how  I  be- 
C4ime  possessed  of  it — and  moreover, 
I  can,  at  two  days'  notice,  produce 
Mr  Nathan's  receipt  fur  the  articles, 
purchased  by  me  fur  my  lawful 
wife." 

**  Your  wife  I"  exclaimed  fifty 
voices,  and  the  interest  increasing, 
a  dead  silence  ensued. 

'*  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  and 
I  put  it  to  you,  whether  as  wives, 
mothers,  husbands,  and  fathers,  you 
will  patronise  a  manager,  who,  to 
strengthen  his  bill,  encourages  wives 
to  elope  from  their  husbands  and 
families,  and  to  appear  on  these 
boards — ^boards  which  a  Siddotis  has 
trod,  and  a  Grimaldi  has  tumbled 
upon  —  under  the  protection   of  a 

man,  who  —  who" Pups   could 

say  no  more,  but  wept  copious  tears 
of  gin-and- water. 

"  Shame  "  —  "  shame  "  — «'  infa- 
mous " — was  levelled  at  the  head  of 
Flar,  the  mayor  very  significantly 
shaking  his  hand  In  horror  of  the 
manager. 

"  Sir"  said  Flat,  in  answer  to  the 
gesture — and  then  turning  to  the  au- 
dience — "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
upon  my  character  as  a  husband  and 
a  father  this  is  all  a  foul— a  wicked 
calumny." 

'*  J^ok,  ladies   and   gentlemen," 

•—and  Pops  untied  the  bundle  with 

AIs  6mgerB  aod  teeth—**  look,  here 

if  i&e  reUow  cap-^the  jeHow  waist- 
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coat  and  sleeves  —  and  here  the 
breeches — and — and  " 

Pig  at  this  moment  appeared  at 
the  back  of  the  Mayor's  box,  and 
Pops,  entwining  his  feet  about  the 
neck  of  his  supporter,  fiuug  himself 
forward  like  a  flying  Cupid,  and  the 
breeches  in  one  hand,  and  the  sleeves 
and  cap  in  the  other,  shook  them 
towards  the  ironmaster,  exclaimiD}/, 
"  And  there — there  is  the  muii  who 
has  destroyed  my  peace — there  is 
the  man  who  has  ensnared  my  Jo- 
sephine—  there  is  the  vile  sedu- 
cer ! " 

Pig  turned  like  blue  and  white 
marble  at  the  accusation — the  ladies 
in  the  box  with  a  short  shriek,  in- 
stinctively clutched  their  clothes, 
and  started  from  him,  whilst  consi- 
derably more  than  one  voice  cried 
out  to  *'  throw  him  over." 

Even  the  presence  of  the  Mayor 
failed  to  allay  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion of  the  house.  There  never  was 
such  a  tumult,  as  the  reporter  of  the 
county  paper  subsequently  assured 
his  readers,  '*  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  play-goer."  In  the  midst  of 
the  storm,  Mr  Flat  vainly  endea- 
voured to  be  heard  Limfelf,  or  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  Mr  Pig,  who  bad 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  box, 
which  he  kept  striking  with  his 
clenched  fist,  in  a  way  to  do  credit 
to  the  best  ironworker.  At  length, 
the  manager  rushed  from  the  stage; 
and  in  a  short  time  returned  leading 
on  a  lady— the  lady  engaged  to  make 
her  first  appearance  in  the  Little 
Jockey.  The  lady,  with  swimming 
eyes,  curtsied  to  the  audience,  but 
— and  it  is  an  everlasting  blot  upon 

the  men  of  the  town  of that 

she  was  assailed  with  "  ofl;'"— "oflF" 
— "  uo  "— •*  no  "— «  horrible  "  —  and 
other  epithets  of  opprobrium  and 
disgust.  **  A  wretch!"  — "  Poor 
dear  man,"  exclaimed  some  of  the 
ladies,  seeing  Pops  start,  and  let  fall 
the  Jockey  dress,  and  clasp  his  hands 
when  the  lady  appeared.  And  well 
he  might ;  for  he  beheld  not  a  faith- 
less and  truant  wife,  Josephine  Pops 
—but  his  wife's  most  promising  pu- 
pil. Miss  Margaretta  Boss.  "^  Ihe 
creature,"  cried  the  ladies,  and  pre- 
pared to  depart ;  the  men  still  shout- 
ing and  hallooing.  However,  this 
much  may  be  said  for  many  of  tbeai : 
many  declared  that  they  should  have 
accompia&ied  the  supposed  ruuaway 
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wife,  if  their  own  wives  had  not 
been  present;  and  that  they  were 
indignant  merely  to  keep  peace  at 
home. 

We  must  do  Pops  the  justice  to 
state,  that  when  he  became  con- 
scious of  the  injury  he  had  inflicted 
upon  Miss  Boss,  he  tried  all  in  his 

e>wer  to  explain  away  the  mistake, 
e  roared,  shouted,  gesticulated, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  continued 
to  point  to  Miss  Boss,  who  with  her 
dasped  hands  held  up  to  her  throat, 
and  her  head  turning  from  side  to 
side  like  a  toy  mandarin,  stood  the 
image  of  entreaty  and  despair.  It 
was  of  no  use ;  the  audience  mis- 
took his  action  for  emotion  at  his 
wrongs,  and  his  pointing  to  Miss 
Bow,  as  a  defiance  to  her  to  prove 
the  falsehood  of  his  assertion.  And 
more  than  all,  the  Mayor's  box  was 
cleared  of  its  inmates,  save  only  Pig, 
who  stood  manfully  forward.  All 
the  ladies  in  the  boxes  took  the  hint 
set  by  the  Mayoress — the  females 
in  pit  and  gallery  indignantly  tied 
on  ueir  bonnets,  and,  followed  by 
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their  reluctant  husbands  and  sweet- 
hearts, quitted  the  house— nearly  all 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and 
Mi8s  Boss  loud  in  hysterics.  For- 
tunately, the  ironmaster  occupied 
the  box  nearest  the  stage,  and  vault- 
ing from  it  at  the  critical  moment, 
caught  the  falling  young  lady  in  his 
arms.  His  action  was  met  by  the 
iew  bachelors  lingering  in  the  pit 
and  gallery,  with  loud  applause,  and 
cries  of  *'  bravo,"  above  which  might 
be  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  the  bun- 
dle-carrier calling  "  Little  Jockey  1 " 
—"Little  Jockey  I" 

'*  This  is  a  pretty  business/'  said 
Cheek  to  Pops  as  they  returned  over 
the  fields;  **  you've  ruined  the  wo- 
man." 

''  I  went  by  the  doe-skins,"  said 
Pops.  "  How  was  I  to  know  that 
Josephine  had  sold  her  the  dress? 
And  why — why  didn't  she  explain 
how  she  had  forgot  to  pay  her  for 
it,  when  she  sent  me  the  thirty  shil- 
lings balance  by  her  friend  the  iron- 
mabter  ?  " 


Chapter  X. 


A  herald,  with  a  silver  trumpet, 

■hontiDg  in  the  streets  of ,  would 

have  failed  to  convince  the  denizens 
of  thai  virtuous  town,  of  the  entire 
innocence  of  Miss  Boss.  Not  only, 
as  aha  pathetically  lamented,  was 
her  character  ruined,  but  her  bene- 
fit was  blasted.  Mr  Pig,  the  iron- 
master, was  injured  only  in  reputa- 
tion; his  pocket  was  invulnerable. 
Even  the  most  charitably-disposed, 
canvassing  the  circumstance,  "  de- 
clared there  must  be  something  in 
it."  Mr  Fiat  had  vainly  called  upon 
Pops  to  induce  him  to  give  a  true 
bistory  of  the  affair  in  the  county 
paper;  but  Pops  declared  it  to  be  a 
fixed  principle  of  his  life  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  editors.  '*  No,  no," 
said  he,  magnanimously,  "  people 
wlio  can't  live  doum  such  mistakes, 
ought  to  die  as  soon  as  possible." 
Pops  being  inexorable  to  the  en- 
treaty of  the  manager.  Miss  Boss 
sought  to  assail  him  through  his 
friend. 

**  I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  young 
lady,  whose  name  had  been  announc- 
ed to  tha  astonished  Isaac  by  the 
waiter—**  I  believe,  sir,  I  have  had 


the  pleasure  of  meeting  yon  be- 
fore ?  " 

Cheek  instinctively  placed  the 
back  of  his  hand  to  his  nose;  and 
then,  recovering  his  self-possession, 
replied,  "  In  Parker's  Lane,  ma- 
dam.*'   Miss  BocjH  bowed. 

"  Oh,  heavens !  sir,"  exclaimed 
the  lady,  plunging  at  once  in  mediae 
res — **  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Save  me, 
sir — save  me !  " 

*^  Madam  ! "  cried  Cheek,  retreat- 
ing from  the  affecting  passion  of  the 
petitioner. 

"  It  isn't  here,  sir,  as  in  some 
towns,  where  such  a  circumstance 
might  be  the  making  of  an  actress^ 
but  here  a  benefit  depends  upon  pri- 
vate character,"  and  Miss  Boss  sob- 
bed. 

'*  It's  a  great  pity,"  said  the  sym- 
pathizing Cheek. 

"  It*s  dreadful,  sir.  But  since  Mr 
Pops  is  so  cruelly  obstinate— since 
he  seems  so  bent  upon  my  destruc- 
tion— you,  who  know  my  inno- 
cence"  

''  I,  madam  I "  exclaimed  Cheek, 
as  if  accused  of  some  «umtnSv| ,   .  .\ 

**  You,  w\iO  Vuow  mi  Vbii^««qka% 
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house,  followed  by  Cheek  and  Pops,  the  next  is,  the  influeoce  it  has  upon 

given  into  custody  by  the  landlord,  society  at  large ;  when  a  man  is  bu- 

for  the  broken  china  and  damaged  ried  he's  done  with ;  but  when  he's 

mahogany.  to  be  seen  at  all  hours  it  makes  us 

The  inn  last  patronised  by  Pops  familiar  with  robbery  and  murder, 
and  the  "  proprietor"  was  superior  The  buys  who  by-and-by  will  play  at 
to  the  Silver  Stag;  indeed,  it  was  pitch  and  hustle  under  Kemp  will, 
the  head  hotel,  and  as  Mr  Cox,  when  I  have  no  doubt,  display  the  great 
he  travelled,  with  a  wisdom  we  can-  utility  of  a  gibbet." 
not  condemn,  always  selected  such  "  It's  an  ugly  sight,"  said  Aaron, 
an  asylum,  he  was — about  half-an-  "  Very  true — very  true;  but  peo- 
hour  after  the  departure  of  his  artist  pie  will  get  used  to  it,  and  by-aud- 
and  party  for  the  hall — seated  in  the  by  think  nothing  ugly  in  it ; "  and  by 
best  room  of  the  Blue  Lion.  He  had  such  close  consistent  reasoning  did 
ordered  dinner  for  two,  for  the  sixty-  Cox  speak  on  the  side  of  the  gibbet. 
ninth  son  of  the  Shah  Abbas,  alias  "  They  say  Kemp  begun  by  robbery 
Aaron  Leir,  travelled  with  him.  <— by-the-by,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
Whilst  their  repast  was  in  prepara-  that  wicked  slut  Eleanor.  Who'd 
tion,  their  discourse  fell  upon  the  have  thought  it?  However,  as  busi- 
town,  the  surrounding  country,  and  uess  has  called  me  through  the  town 
its  many  natural  and  architectural  here,  I  can  see  how  Pops  is  going 
beauties.  A  pause  ensued,  and  Cox  on,  and  " — at  this  moment  the  land- 
looked  at  his  watch.  "  They  are  lord  entered  with  the  nc^wnpaper, 
very  long  with  the  salmon,"  said  and  Cox  questioning  him  about  the 
Cox.  visitors  to  the  town,  discovered  that 

"  How  long  vill  it  last,"  said  Aa«  Pops  and  Cheek  had  but  a  short 

ron,  stirring  as  from  a  deep  study.  time  since  quitted  the  Blue  Lion  for 

**  Long  I  that's  as  it  may  be,  Aa-  the  Mayor.    Cox  was  a  man  of  de- 

ron,"  said  Cox ;  "  I  only  hope  that  cision,  and,  rising  from  the  table,  he 

it  will  be  able  to  accommodate  two."  desired  Aaron  to  follow  him.    They 

**  Vot?  is  dere  another?"  asked  were  about  to   quit  the   inn  when 

the  man  with  the  beard.  they  met,  at  the  very  door* step,  the 

**  Why,  what  do  you  call  yourself?  poor  orphan  protected  by  Pops.  She 
I  suppose  you  11  be  quite  ready  for  had  followed  him  from  Londonj 
it?"  observed  the  proprietor  of  the  having  been  harshly  treated  by  Jo- 
elixir,  sephine,  of  whom  she  had  had  cause 

'*  II  my  GotI "  said  Aaron,  and  for  to  complain.     When  the  poor  girl 

a  Jew«  turned  very  pale  indeed.  saw  Aaron,  she  uttered  a  shrink, 

'*  Why,  what's  the  matter— don't  and  covering  her  face  with  her  handa^ 

you  like  salmon  ?  "  turned  from  the  door. 

"  Salm— Oh— ha?"— and   Aaron        "Eleanor!"   said   Cox,"   girl—    • 

teemed  suddenly  illuminated.  "Yes  what  brought  you  here?" — he  add- 

— Got  help  me! — 1  vos  thinkin'  of  ed  sternly,  "  I  wish  we  hadn't  met." 
de  gibbet."  "  I — I   couldn't  stay  in  Loudon, 

**  What!    Kemp?    Yes;    they've  sir — I — I  came  to  find  my  father," 

ioon  had  him  up.   An  admirable  set  for  so  she  used  to  call  honest  little 

of  irons;  and  we  had  a  capital  view  Michael. 

of  him.  I  only  hope  that  Pops— Oh !        "  You'll  find  him  if  you  come  with 

— the  dinner."  The  dinner  was  laid,  me,"  said  Cox. "  I  am  going  to  him." 

and  silently  consumed.     "  Not  an  The  girl,  avoiding  the  glance  of  the 

ill-looking  fellow,"  said   Cox,   re-  Jew,  followed  Cox  in  silence.    They 

turning  to  the  gibbet  with  his  wine,  soon   reached   the  hall,  and   were 

*'  Suppose  they'd  buried  him  ?"  ushered  before  Mr  Mace,  at  the  mo- 

aaked      the      superficial      Aaron,  ment  listening  to  a  pathetic  address 

'*  vouldn't  it  been  as  good  as  hang-  by  Pops,  who  was  counsel  for  his 

in'  hiro  in  chains? "  wife  against  Miss  Boss. 

'*  Certainly  not,"  said  Cox  with        "  Father— father,"  cried  the  girl, 

his  characteristic  acuteness.    "  You  unable  to  contain  herself,  and  run* 

see,  Aaron,  it  is  a  very  old  custom  ning  and  embracing  him. 
to  bang  men  in  chains,  which  is  one        "  What!  Nelly^dear  little  Nelly," 

reason  of  its  excellence ;  the  next  is,  cried  Pops,  kissing  hei  ^^^m  ^u^^ 

the  example  it  holda  out  to  crime;  agun  with  a  \oud  ^mOkcVA^  ^^ti^ucA 
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•f  the  Mayor,  who  continued  to  crj 
*'  silence  in  the  court." 

*'  Yes — any  body  before  his  own 
flesh  and  blood;"  said  Mrs  Pops, 
looking  on  disdainfully  at  the  caresses 
of  Pops,  who,  however,  returned 
to  the  defence  of  his  wife,  pleading 
with  such  pathos,  that  Mr  Mace 
called  the  whole  party  a  pack  of 
fools,  and  desired  them  to  behave 
better  for  the  future.  The  damaged 
mahogany  and  broken  china  were  to 
be  settled  in  private  with  the  land- 
lord. The  party  were  about  to  re- 
tire, when  Mr  Cox — whose  sudden 
appearance  had  sufficiently  surprised 
his  servants  present — stood  forth 
and  begged  that  the  girl  might  be 
detained. 

<<  Eleanor?"  asked  Pops,  with 
wondering  eyes.     "  What  for  ?  " 

**  For  robbery  I "  answered  Cox. 

*'  Robbery,"  shrieked  the  girl,  and 
fell  as  motionless  upon  the  floor,  as 
thoueh  a  bullet  had  struck  her  heart. 

<<  Ellen—Nell— if  this  be  true— no 
it  isn't — and  yet — oh.  Lord  I  oh. 
Lord  I  if  it  should  " — exclaimed  Mi- 
chael, and  he  turned  a  shastly  white, 
and  his  teeth  chattered. 

"  She  has  robbed  that  gentleman," 
pointing  to  Clieek,  *'  in  whose  ser- 
vice she  was  employed,  of  twenty 
pounds  I " 

'<  She  I"  cried  the  astounded 
Cheek ;  **  Not  of  a  single  penny." 

**  Mr  Cheek,  you  are  not  aware 
that  the  strong-chest  has  been  open- 
ed — the  money  taken  outr-and,  as 
you  here  perceive — the  thief  de- 
camped from  London." 

'♦  Nelly — Nelly— speak— say  it's 
a  lie — tell  me — one  word — say,  a 
lie — or  my  heart  will  break,"  and 
tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  Mi- 
chael. "  You  hear  what  they  say, 
Nell  ?— they  call  you  thief  !— h  it 
true?  Is  it  true?" 

*'  No>  father — as  God  looks  down 
upon  roe,  no ! "  and  the  poor  girl  put 
her  hair  from  her  eyes,  wiped  her 
tears,  and  turniog  her  head  to  meet 
the  glance  of  Cox,  stood  silent  and 
erect  to  hear  him. 

Cox,  though  evidently  affected  by 
the  situation  of  the  girl,  and  some- 
what staggered  by  the  dignity  with 
which  she  met  the  charge,  stated 
that,  as  the  friend  of  Mr  Cheek,  he 
had  some  interest  in  the  property — 
ibatAaroo,  his  servant,  had  given  the 
aJarm  of  the  thefi  and  robbery,  the 


box  being  found  on  the  premises^ 
robbed  of  its  contents — that  Eleanor 
alone  had  free  access  to  it — and  that 
before  the  theft  was  discovered  she 
had  secretly  quitted  London,  and 
had  been  apprehended  as  a  fugiiive 
but  a  few  minutes  since.  Mrs  Pope, 
when  called  upon  for  her  evidence, 
stated  that  Eleanor  had  returned 
home  one  evening  apparently  in 
great  agitation — that  the  same  even- 
ing she  had  left  the  house,  and  tliat 
she  had  heard  no  more  of  her  until 
the  present  meeting;  she  herself 
being  induced  to  quit  London  in 
consequence  of  the  '*  scandalous 
business"  between  her  husband  and 
her  ungrateful  pupil.  Poor  Eleanor 
heard  all  this  with  the  face  of  death ; 
but  when  Aaron  was  required  to 
give  his  testimony,  sobbing  violently, 
she  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Michael. 
The  Jew  gave  his  evidence,  never 
halting  for  a  word:  swore  to  hie 
finding  the  open  chest,  and  to  his 
immediate  communication  of  the 
fact  to  Mr  Cox. 

<*  And  now,  my  little  girl,"  said 
Mace,  softened  by  her  piteous  wail- 
ing— **  now,  my  little  girl,  what  have 
you  to  say  ?  " 

'<  Oh,  Lord  I  oh.  Lord  1"  ejaculat- 
ed Michael.  "  Now,  Nelly— dear 
Nelly  I  " 

*'  I  am  innocent,  sir,"  said  Elea- 
nor ;  "  if  I  do  not  speak  the  truth, 
may  I  fall  dead  before  you." 

**  But  why  — why,"  asked  the 
Mayor,  '*  did  you  quit  London  ?" 

Eleanor  turned  to  answer.  She 
was  about  to  speak,  when  her  eye 
met  the  eye  of  Aaron;  her  throat 
and  face  were  dyed  scarlet,  and  she 
exclaimed  convulsively,  her  clench^ 
ed  hands  directed  towards  the  Jew, 
"  He  knows — ke  knows  I" 

Aaron  meekly  answered  that  he 
knew  nothing — he  had  told  all,  upon 
his  conscience;  and  sorry  he  was  to 
be  obliged  to  do  it,  but  he  had  told 
all. 

'^  Then  you  positively  charge  thia 
young  creature  with  theft;  you 
would  have  me  send  her  to  jail?" 

Eleanor  clung  to  Michael,  stifling 
her  sobs ;  the  tears  poured  down 
Michaers  face;  Mrs  Pops  became 
softened — Miss  Boss  wept-^the  iron- 
master's eyes  twinkled — and  Cheek 
tried  to  cough  down  his  rising  em<H 
tion. 

"  What  am  I  to  do?"  exclidflMd 
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the  watery  Mayor,  in  great  per- 
plexity, hit)  syuipathieu  iightiug  hard 
lor  the  accuHed. 

"  Tbere'B    some   mistake  —  there 
mutt  be  some  mistake,"  cried  Pops. 


da? 

fur  Tm  sure  bhe*s  as  iDUocent  as  any 
nebtliug." 

"  WeJl— I— Gullet,  let  your  wife 
take  care  of  her  for  to-uigfat.  Mind, 
I  hold  you  answerable  for  her  ap« 


**  Only  let  me  get  to  Loudou—give  pearance  to-morrow.    I  am  afraid 

me  time^  your  worship,  for  the  sake  I'm  straining  a  little — but  really  she 

of  my  poor  Nelly:  an  orphan^  sir —  is  so  young;  and  if  looks  be  any 

a  poor  orphan — a  thing  wiihout  a  thing — I well,  mind  you're  au- 

friend  in  the  world  except  myself—  swerable,"   said  JVlace  to  the  cou- 

a  creature  full  of  goodness — a  help-  stable. 

less  lamb,  left  in  this  bard  world  to        **  I  tell  you.  Til  be  answerable^ 

—to time,  sir  I    for  the  love  of  jVIr  Mayor,  to  the  last  penny  I  have. 

God,  sir,  time  I"  and  Michael  hugged  Poor    thing  I    there's    black    work 


the  girl  in  his  arms ;  and  Josephine 
embraced  her  too,  and  cried  out- 
right. 

^  If  the  charge  is  persisted  in," 
said  Maice,  **  1  have  but  one  course; 
however,  we  will  have  another  exa- 
mination to*morrow." 


a 


somewhere,"  said   the   young   far* 
mer. 

"  There  is— there  it,"  cried  Mi- 
chael ;  '*  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  your 
^ood  thoughts  of  my  poor  Nelly. 
There  now,  Joe" — and  Pops  ad- 
dressed his  wife — "  go  with  her-« 
And  Nelly — ^^you  wouldn't  put    comfort  her — talk  to  her,  and  111 

her  in  a  jail  till 1  tell  you,  sir,    see  you  by-and-by."     Eleanor  was 

you*d  kill   the   dear  child,"   cried    accompanied  to  the  constable's  house 

Michael.  by  Mrs  Pops ;    Cox   retired  with 

'*  What  security  can  1  have  that    Aaron  to  his  inn,  informing  Cheek 

she" and  ^lichael  that  he  wished  to  give 

^*  I'll  be  bound  in  all  my  farm  for  them  audience  there ;  and  the  iron- 
ber,'*  said  a  fine  young  yeoman  pre-  master  offered  Miss  Boss  bis  arm  to 
sent — *'  I  will,  indeed,  Mr  Mayor ;    the  ^reet. 


Chapter  XI. 


**  Mr  Pops,  pray  stay  a  minute-— 
and,  Sandford,"  and  the  Mayor  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  young  far- 
mer, ''  don't  you  go.  The  girl,  it 
seems,  is  not  your  daughter  ?  "  said 
Mace,  earnestly  addressing  Michael. 

**  Poor  heart!  nol"  said  Pops; 
^  biit  I  dou't  know  if  she  isn't  some- 
times dearer  to  me.  Well,  well; 
some  of  us  are  sent  roughly  enough 
into  this  world,  and  roughly  enough 
some  of  us  are  handled." 

"  You  knew  the  parents  of  the 
girl,"  said  the  farmer. 

**  I  knew  her  father,  poor  fellow ! 
You  see,  it  was  all  on  a  matter  of 
botiness,  and  I — but  it  is  rather  a 
secret.  Poor  heart  I  she  couldn't 
help  it,  and  I've  never  let  her  know 
who  was  her  father." 

*'  And  why  not?"  asked  Mace. 

^  Because,  sir,  I  think  it  would 
kill  ber.  I'm  sure  she's  such  a  gen- 
tle, high-minded  thiag,  that  she'd 
{>iiie  and  waste  away  with  the  know- 
edge— she'd  feel  the  shame  in  her 
blood,  tliough  not  a  iHUurt  in  the 
world  beau  with  better." 


'^  Pray  tell  us,  sir,"  said  Sandford, 
"  from  whence  she  comes  ?  I  pledge 
my  secrecy;  and  my  friend,  Mr 
Mayor,  can  be  as  close  as  the  grave. 
Who  is  she?" 

"  About  thirteen  years  ago,  I  was 
sent  to  a  man  condemned  to  die. 
He  had  done  that  which  perhaps  de- 
serves death ;  though,  for  my  part, 
I  think  death  for  him  who  dies 
hardly  a  punishment  at  all.  What 
is  it  to  be  snugly  put  to  bed  out  of 
all  the  trouble  about  us?  No,  sir; 
the  punishment  is  upon  the  poor 
souls  who  stand  broken-hearted  at 
the  grave,  not  upon  him  sleeping 
soundly  at  the  bottom." 

'*But  the  girl— Eleanor?"  asked 
the  farmer. 

*'  I  tell  you,  I  went  to  her  father 
on  business.  He  had  been  %  thriv- 
ing—  they  said,  an  honest  man. 
Well,  troubles  fell  like  rain  upon 
him  :  he  was  cheated,  robbed  where 
he  had  placed  most  confidence — he 
was  turned  out  of  house  and  home 
—lost  bis  wife— U>ok  Xo  Vooii^  cxim- 
ptny — ^feU  ftom  a%»^  V>  f^\ftv--«BA., 
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at  lasty  in  a  niffht  fray,  a  man  was  because  divided  among  five,  I  think 

killed.  £leanor8  father  was "——  the  little  has  done  v)iem  as  much 

**  A  murderer!"  exclaimed  Sand-  ffood  as  if  it  had  been  more.    And 

ford,  with  irrepressible  horror— "the  Nelly — a  thief!  oh,  Mr  Mayor ! " 

father  of  that  girl  a " Mace  sat,  his  eyes  swimmiog  in 

''Even  so,  sir — I  shall  never  for-  tears.  "Well — well,"  he  contrived 
get  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  It  was  to  speak — **  we  roust  see — to-mor- 
a  beautiful  summer's  night,  and  he  row,"  and  Pops,  broken-hearted, 
was  seated  in  a  bench  in  the  court-  quitted  the  hall,  Sandford  waliciug 
yard.  There  were  still  the  remains  home  with  the  Mayor,  resolved  to 
of  better  days  in  his  face.  He  sat  delay  his  departure  from  the  towu 
in  his  frieze  jacket  and  leather  cap,  until,  as  he  said,  "  right  was  done  to 
with  his  arms  crossed,  looking  down  that  poor  girl." 
upon  a  child — it  was  Eleanor — seat-  Michael  bent  his  way  towards  the 
ed  at  his  feet.  She  was  about  Blue  Lion,  in  obedience  to  the  corn- 
three  years  old,  no  more ;  and  so  mands  of  Cox,  to  whom,  after  some 
beautiful,  so  ionocent — she  looked,  I  talk,  he  privately  showed  the  result ut 
may  say,  a  piece  of  holiness,  ay,  a  his  mission,  in  the  portrait  of  Kemp, 
bit  of  religion  new  from  God  !  It  which  he  had  restored  from  the  iu- 
was  an  awful  thing  to  see  that  child  jury  committed  upon  it  by  the  vanity 
in  a  place  for  felons.  A  little  angel  of  the  original.  It  was  o(  little  avail, 
playing  in  the  furnace !  There  sat  however,  that  Cox  flattered  the  cuu- 
the  baby  at  the  feet  of  its  dying  ning  of  the  artist:  his  professiou^l 
father  ;  and  there,  turning  up  its  pride  was,  for  the  time,  dead ;  killed 
biassed  little  face  to  the  face  of  the  by  the  sorrow  he  felt  for  his  dear 
murderer,  it  struck  its  toy — a  doll  little  Nell.  It  was  remarkable  that 
given  to  it  by  the  keeper's  wife^  Leir  did  not  show  himself,  but  re- 
against  the  fetters  of  its  father,  and  tired  early  to  bed ;  assuring  the 
smiled,  and  lauf^hed,  and  crowed  at  waiter  that  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
the  riogiog  music.  The  sound  went  ney,  with  the  anxiety  he  suflered  on 
into  my  heart  like  a  sword— I  was  account  of  the  girl—and  who  could 
sick,  and  reeled  again."  think  that  such  an  innocent-lookinn; 

"And  the  wretched  man,"  said  thing  could  be  a  thief! — disposed 

the  young  farmer,  his  lips  trembling  him  for  nothing  but  his  bed.     Cox, 

at  the  picture  of  the  artist  softened  by  the  concern  of  Michael, 

"  He  looked  down  upon  the  child,  bitterly  regretted  the  part  he  had 
and  the  colour  of  his  face  turned  taken  in  the  business.  '*  However, 
with  the  agony  of  his  soul.  For  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worht, 
Bome  time  his  lips  moved,  but  I  Michael,"  said  the  man  of  the  elixir, 
could  hear  no  voice.  At  last  I  heard  ''  we  can  quash  the  evidence,  and  6o 
him — *  Yes,  Nelly,  yes — they*ll  hang  she's  sure  to  be  acquitted." 
your  father;  and  you  will  go  to  the  "Acquitted;  and  in  that  way!  no, 
workhouse — and  you  will  be  fluog  sir — no ;  as  you  have  gone  so  far,  a;? 
like  a  weed  into  the  world — and  you  have  charged  her  before  the 
you  will  grow  beautiful  as  your  own  whole  world — before  the  world  you 
blessed  mother;  and  you  will  be  shall  try  to  prove  it — ajid  then,  it 
wronged,  betrayed;  made  a  thing  of  you  fail — the  Lord  forgive  you,  Mr 
shame;  and  life  will  be  to  you  a  Cox,  for  your  persecution  of  my 
misery ;  and  you  will  curse  the  hour  poor  orphan  !  "  Michael  was  deui 
of  your  birth,  and  you  will  curse  the  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  employ- 
father  that  begot  you,  and  you  will  er,  and  quitted  the  room  supperleti»> 
lie  down  in  wretchedness  and  pray  for  his  bed. 

for  death,  and  death  will  not  find  "  You   can't  sleep  in   your   old 

you.   Oh,  God  I  Ob,  God !  who  will  apartment  to-night,   sir,"   said   tht; 

protect  you.' "  chambermaid ;   and   she  proceeded 

"  Poor  wretch,"  cried  Sandford,  to  inform  Pops,  that  after  the  tumuh 

weeping.  of  the  morning,  new  company  had 

''  Well,  sir,  to  shorten  the  story;  arrived,  and  his  room  was  occupied. 

that  night  little  Nelly  slept  with  my  "  But  there  was  a  double   bedded 

child.     We  have    had   three   since  room  where,  for  one  night,  he  might 

iAea,  aad  if  sometimes  their  share  be  accommodated."   Pops  was  in  no 

of  bread  aad  butter  has  been  leM  humour  to  contest  a  point  wliich  at 
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ordinarf  times  would  have  raised  candle  down  again — took  the  extin- 

hifl  soul  of   fire  ;  ^  therefore  saying  guisher — dropt  it  on  the  light — set 

nothing,  but  drawing  a  heavy  sigh,  himself  in  the  chair  by  Pops— griped 

he  followed  the  chambermaid  to  the  his   arm — and   whispered,  *' Aaron, 

double-bedded  room.    With  a  dum-  the  Jew  I  " 

pish  heart  Pops  went  to  bed,  where  "  Aaron  I  the  girl  never  told  me 

he  lay  tossing  to  and  fro,  worn  and  that." 

Hleepless.  In  this  state  Cheek  visited  "Hush!    Oh,  Michael,  now  he's 

him,  opening  the  door  with  extreme  asleep,  you  can't  think  what  a  thief 

caution.     He  came  with  words  of  he  looks." 

comfort  on  bis  tongue,  and  a  glass  *'  Are  you  sure  he*8  asleep,"  asked 

of  brandy  and  water  in   his   hand.  Pops.    "Are  you  sure" — again  the 

"  Are  you  awake,  Michael  ?  '*  said  Jew  snored,  and  began  to  mutter. 

Isaac.  "  I'd  give  a  penny,'*  said  Michael, 

*' How  do  you  think  I  could  sleep?"  "for  a  peep  into  his  brain.'* 

said  Pops.  *'  I  dare    say    it's  a  show  that 

"  I  thffught  you  couldn't,  and  so  I  would  be  worth  the  money — though, 

thought  I'd  bring  you  something  to  when  all's  said,  I  dare  say  there's 

cheat  you  into  a  tilumber,"  and  Isaac  few  of  us  would  like  to  let  our 

sat   beside   the   bed,   offering   the  neighbour  have  a  look." 

brandy  and  water.  '*  It's  no  use— fight  as  you  vilI-« 

"  This  is  no  time  for  drink-  I  vill  have  you," — muttered  Aaron, 
log,"  said  Michael,  and  he  took  the  '*  Silence,  Isaac— the  devil's  talk- 
glass,  ing  in  him.*' 

«*  Right,  Michael— it  isn't,"  and  "  Damn  the   key— it  voh't  fit,»» 

Isaac   received    the    empty   glass,  cried  the  dreamer, 

which  he  replenished  from  a  bottle  '*  Do  you  hear  that?  "  cried  Pops, 

providently     brought     with     him.  nearly  breathless  with  anxiety.  **  Oh 

**  However^  it's  no  use  weeping —  good  Belzebub,  a  little  more— only 

I  suppose  I  shall  find  water  in  the  a  little !  " 

room?"  "  Only    twenty    pounds — only 

"  A  jug-fullin  the  corner,"  replied  twenty,"  and  Aaron  groaned  in  his 

Pops,  despondingly.  sleep.    **  Ha  I  ha  I  you  may  cry— 

'*No,  Michael" — and  Isaac  pos-  who'll  believe  you?" 

sessed  himself  of  the  water,  and  "  Isaac,  do  you  hear  that  ?  Do  you 

*' craftily  qualified"  the  alcohol —  hear?"    Michael  looked  about  the 

**  this  is  no  time  for  drinking.    It's  a  room— for  the  moon  shone  glorious- 

hard  thing  to  suspect  a  man,  but  I'm  ly  through  the  window, — and  per* 

quite  certain  that  that  Jew  is  a  mon-  ceived  that  Isaac  was  gone.     Mi- 

strouB  thief."  chael  immediately  got  out  of  bed, 

**  As  you  say,  Isaac,  it's  hard — very  and  approached  the  bed  of  the  Jew, 

bard  to  have  an  uncharitable  opi-  *<  I'll  make  him  confess,  or  I'll  digit 

nion,  but  as  sure  as  I  lie  in  this  bed  out  of  his  throat  with  my  nails,** 

he's  a  villain."  mumbled  Pops,  as  he  walked  on  tip- 

*'  They    can't   prove   any   thine  toe  towards  the  sleeper.      He  flung 

against  the  girl — that's  one  comfort,"  the  curtains  apart,  and  shrunk  back 

said  Isaac,  and  he  drank  with  an  air  at  sight  of  the  Jew ;  his  face  was  so 

of  satisfaction.  convulsed— and  his  hands  fixed,  like 

**  No  matter  for  that— it's  a  blot  the  hands  of  a  drowning  man,  in  the 

upon   her,"  said   Michael,  and  he  clothes.    His  face  was  bathed  in 

sighed  and  drank  again.  sweat-.his  tongue  worked  in  his 

"  As  the  world  goes,"  cried  Isaac,  mouth— and  his  whole  body  heaved 

with  the  bearing  of  a  philosopher,  and  writhed,  as  if  a  burning  poisou 

'*  a  blot  or  two  doesn't  make  us  all  were  in  his  veins.    The  spectacle 

black.    And  if — who   the    devil's  fixed  Michael  powerless  to  the  spot: 

that  ?  "  asked  Cheek,  hearing  snores  for  a  moment  a  touch  of  compassion 

proceeding  from  the  other  bed.  visited  his  heart,  and  he  moved  to 

'*  Hush  I  "  and  Pops  raised  him-  wake  the  dreamer  from  the  bed  of 

self  up — *^  the  candle— look  ! "  hell  on  which  he  suff'ered,— and  then 

Cheek  took  the  candle,  and  softly  Michael  thought  of  the  poor  orphan, 

crossed  the  room ;  looked  through  and  paused, 

the  curtaioQ— started  back-set  the  •'  Only  twenty— nAV-^V^^X^W-^ 
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SUMMER  SKETCHES  BY  DELTA. 

No.  I. 

LOVB,  MUSIC,  AND  MOONLIGHT. 

I. 

'TwAs  on  a  balmy  eve  of  Juoe» 
While  softly  gleamed  the  risiog  moon 
Above  a  pillowiDg  cloud,  whose  ruow 
Seemed  bathed  in  that  celestial  glow — 
All  sounds  of  earth  and  air  were  mute. 
When  first  I  heard  thy  silvery  lute; 
Bright  was  the  eve,  and  blest  the  hour 
When  first  I  saw  thee»  beauty's  flower. 

II. 
The  calm,  the  scene,  the  fairy  tone — 
Into  my  thoughts  like  light  have  gone; 
Entranced  lay  earth ;  the  stars  around 
Blue  heaven  seemed  twinkling  to  the  sound ; 
As  floated  far  the  notes  along, 
The  blackbird  hushed  his  evening  song ; 
The  murmuring  stream  and  rippling  sea 
Grew  still,  and  listened,  envying  thee. 

III. 
Oh  what  an  ecstasy^  that  night, 
Kind  fate  bestowed  to  sound  and  sight — 
The  sight  was  what  we  meet,  perchance, 
Only  in  page  of  old  romance ; 
The  sound  was  like  the  lovelorn  breeze. 
That  steals  at  night  to  woo  the  trees ; 
And,  mingling,  both  made  poor  earth  seem 
Not  man*s  abode,  but  fancy's  dream. 

IV. 

There  beauty's  circling  zone  subdued 
The  spirit  to  love's  melting  mood; 
The  radiant  and  the  rare  combined 
Of  sin  and  grief  the  sense  to  blind; 
No  gloomy  doubts  or  dreams  oppressed 
The  bright  elysium  of  the  breast; 
And  off  flew  sorrow,  like  the  grey 
Of  twilight  from  the  glance  of  day  I 

• 

V. 

Floated  the  elfin  music  fine 

Through  network  of  the  eglantine. 

While  moonbeams  pierced  the  leaves  between 

To  see  thee — and  to  make  thee  seen ; 

And  there  thou  stood'st,  all  glowing  bright 

With  alabaster  brow  of  light. 

As  'twere  an  angel  come  to  see 

What  thing  a  world  like  ours  can  be  I 
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No.  IL 

THE  RAINBOW. 
I. 

Foreboding  gloom  overspread  tbe  summer  plain. 
Dim  was  the  sky,  and  silence  reigned  profound ; 

Quivered  the  aspens^  while  the  big  hot  rain. 
Commixed  with  hail,  began  to  patter  round. 

II. 
The  giant  spirit  of  tbe  storm  was  raised 

Sublime  upon  the  forehead  of  the  cloud, 
Waiting  his  beck^  the  sheeted  lightnings  blazed. 

And  pealed  the  rolling  thunders  long  and  loud. 

III. 
Earth,  answering  to  tbe  shadowy  hues  above, 

In  sombre  loneliness  was  overcast; 
Down  from  the  mountain  gullies  madly  strove 

The  streams,  and  crashed  the  green  boughs  in  the  blast. 

IV. 

Long  raged  tbe  storm  and  raved;  its  lurid  dye 
Mantling  both  earth  and  heaven  with  aspect  wild; 

At  length  the  chaos  cleared,  and  azure  sky. 
Even  like  young  day,  when  born  of  darkness,  smiled. 

V. 

Like  armies  from  a  battle  field,  the  mass 
Of  scattered  clouds  dispersed,  and  left  a  calm 

Upon  the  lake,  whose  bosom  shone  like  glass, — 
Upon  the  wild-flowers  breathing  out  their  balm. 

VI. 

The  turmoil  of  tbe  elements  bad  ceased, 

Above  the  sea  the  sun  was  shining  fair ; 
I  gazed  and  gazed,  then  turned  me  to  the  east. 

And  lo  I  the  rainbow  in  its  pride  was  there  I 

VII, 

As  fibone  that  arch,  reflected  in  the  sea 

White  with  commotion  in  the  recent  strife, 
I  thought  of  thee,  beloved,  I  thought  of  thee. 

The  sunbow  mid  the  tempests  of  my  life. 

VIII. 

Mid  blasts  and  clouds  the  sun  withdraws  his  form. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  desolation's  blight; 
The  rainbow  heralds  the  departing  storm. 

But  thou  endurest  it — for  ever  bright  I 
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STARLIGHT  RBTROSPBCTIONS. 
X. 

Upon  this  column—- overthrown 
By  giant  Time's  unsparing  hand. 

Where  lichens  spring  and  moss  Is  strewn 
Over  the  desert  land-^ 


■W" 
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J  rest  alone^  and  fix  mine  eye. 

With  feelings  of  sublime  delight, 
On  Time's  resplendent  galaxy. 

The  studded  arch  of  nieht. 
How  awful  is  the  might  6?  /ftm. 

Who  stretched  the  skies  from  pole  to  pole  I 
And  breathed  through  chaos  waste  and  dim, 

Creation's  living  soul  I 
A  thousand  worlds  are  glowing  round. 

And  thousands  more  than  sight  can  trace 
Revolire  throughout  the  vast  profound, 

And  fill  the  realms  of  space. 
Then  what  is  man  ?  It  ill  befits 

That  such  should  hear  or  heed  the  prayer — 
Lip-mockery  of  the  worm  that  sits 

Within  the  scorner's  chair  I 

II. 
There  are  no  clouds  to  checker  night ; 

The  winds  are  hushed,  the  skies  serene 
And  nature  outlined  darkly  bright, 

Is  still  distinctly  seen. 
Remotest  ocean's  toneue  is  heard. 

Declaiming  to  his  island  shores; 
And  wails  the  lonely  water-bird. 

From  yonder  marshy  moors. 
This  is  the  realm  of  solitude ; 

A  season^  and  a  scene  for  thought. 
When  melancholy  well  may  brood 

On  years,  that  now  are  not — 
On  syren  years,  whose  witchery  smiled. 

Ere  time  had  leagued  the  heart  with  strife. 
The  Eden  of  this  earthly  wild— 

The  paradise  of  life. 
They  feign,  who  tell  us,  wealth  can  strike 

In  to  ue  thomless  paths  of  bliss; 
Alas  I  its  best  is  Judas- like, 

To  sell  us  with  a  Idas. 

III. 
Ambition  is  a  gilded  toy, 

A  baited  hook^  a  trap  of  guile ; 
Alluring  only  to  destroy, 

And  mocking  with  a  smile. 
Alas  I  for  what  hath  youth  exchanged. 

The  garden  of  its  vernal  prime  r 
Is  Care — Sin— Sorrow— more  estranged. 

More  gently  lenient  Time  ? 
Doth  Friendship  quaff  from  bowl  more  deep: 

Bathes  hope  in  more  delightful  sueams: 
Comes  Love  to  charm  the  pillowed  sleep 

With  brighter,  holier  dreams? 
Alas  I  the  snip  of  life  is  steered 

More  boldly  to  the  central  main, 
Only  to  cope  with  tempests  feared- 
Lightning^  and  wind,  and  rain  I 
Around  lurk»  shipwreck ;  hidden  rocks 

Beneath  the  billows  darkling  lie; 
Death  threatens  in  the  breakers  shocks 

And  thunder-cloven  sky! 

IV. 

Hearken  to  Truth.    Though  joys  remain^ 
And  friends  unclianged  and  faiibfuV  pxo^^— 
TOXr.  XL,   NO,  ecu.  ^  11 
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The  heart  can  never  lor*  again^ 

As  when  it  learned  to  love. 
O !  ne'er  shall  manhood's  bosom  feel 

The  raptures  boyhood  felt  of  yore) 
Nor  fancy  lend,  nor  life  reveal 

Such  fadry  landscapea  more  t 
Above  the  head  when  tempests  break, 

When  Cares  flit  round  on  ebon  wing, 
When  Hope,  o'er  being's  troubled  lako, 

No  sunny  gleam  can  fling ; 
When  Passion's  flame  no  longer  bums  | 

And  Griefs  distract,  and  Fears  annoy, 
Then  Retrospection  fondly  turns 

To  long  departed  joy; — 
The  visions  brought  by  sleep;  the  dreams 

By  8carce-aw8S[ened  daylight  brought^ 
And  reveries  by  silvan  streams, 

And  moiuitaina  far  remote. 

Elysium's  hues  have  fled;  the  joy 

Of  youth  departs  on  seraph  wing; 
Soon  breezes  trom  the  Pole  destroy 

The  opening  blooms  of  Spring  I 
We  ^aze  around  us;  earth  seems  bright 

With  flowers  and  fridt,  the  skies  are  blue; 
The  bosom  flutters  with  delight. 

And  deems  the  pageant  true  :-* 
Then  lo  I  a  tempest  darkles  o'er 

The  summer  plain,  and  wavelesa  sea^ 
Lash  the  hoarse  dIUows  on  the  shore;— 

Fall  blossoms  from  the  tree  ;— 
Star  after  star  is  quenched,— the  night 

Of  blackness  gathers  round  in  strife ;— « 
And  storms  howl  o'er  a  scene  of  blight;-* 

Can  such  be  human  life  ? 
Expanding  beauties  charm  the  heartji 

The  garden  of  our  life  is  fair ; 
But  in  a  few  short  years  we  starts 

To  find  a  desert  there ! 

▼I. 

Stars  I  far  above  that  twinkling  roll, — 

Stars  I  so  resplendent,  yet  serene,— 
Ye  look  (ah  I  how  unlike  the  soul) 

As  ye  have  ever  been : 
In  you  'tis  sweet  to  read  at  eve 

The  themes  of  youtii's  departed  daj. 
Call  up  the  past,  and  fondly  grieve 

O'er  what  hath  waned  away,— 
The  faces  that  we  see  no  more ; 

The  friends  whom  Fkte  hath  doomed  to  roam. 
Or  silence,  through  Death's  Iron  door^ 

Called  to  his  cheerless  home. 
Oh  that  the  heart  again  were  young; 

Oh  that  the  feelings  were  as  kind. 
Artless,  and  innocent ;  the  tongue 

The  oracle  of  mind. 
Oh  that  the  sleep  of  Night  were  sweet, 

Gentle  as  chilahood's  sleep  hath  been, 
When  Angels,  as  from  Jacob's  feet. 

Soared  earth  and  keweik  between. 
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VII. 

What  once  hath  been  no  more  can  be — 

'Tis  void,  'tis  visionary  all ; 
The  past  hath  joined  eternity- 
It  comes  not  at  the  call. 
No  !•— worldly  thoughts,  and  selfish  wftye 

Have  banished  Truth,  to  rule  iiitU»d| 
We,  dazzled  by  a  meteor- blaze. 

Have  run  where  Folly  led. 
Yet  happiness  was  found  not  there— 

The  sprinff-bloom  of  the  heart  was  tfacd ; 
We  turned  from  Nature's  face,  thougk  fair, 

To  muse  upon  the  dead ! 
As  dewdrops,  from  the  sparry  cave 

Trickling,  new  properties  impart» 
A  tendency  Life's  dealings  have 

To  petrify  the  heart. 
There  Is  an  ecstasy  in  thought, 

A  soothing  warmthj  a  pleasing  pdn ; 
Away !  such  dreams  were  best  forgoty^ 
They  shall  not  rise  again ! 


LOST  INNOCBNCE. 

A  SLEEPING  babe  into  my  hands  was  given. 

Transparent  with  pure  health ;  and  bright^  and  warm 

With  dear  new  life.    Well  cradled  on  my  arm 

It  slept  serene,  the  delicate  bloom  of  sleep 

All  the  ripe  rounded  cheek  with  tint  of  hem? en 

Suffusing.    0*er  Use  place  began  to  creep 

Stilloese^  that  waa  not  broken  but  to  hear 

The  sweet  low  meosiire  of  that  preciona  eoDgf^ 

Thai  poureth  sncli  rich  comfort  in  the  en. 

Of  the  low  bendiaff  aother,  and  her  fear 

Persnadelb  to  remil— all  the  night  long 

Watching  in  sickness.    On  the  little  breast 

One  soft  round  arm  and  graceful  curling  hand 

b  dimpled  inzary  did  cnbn  repose^ 

And  wuh  the  little  bosoM  fell  and  rose->- 

The  other  with  meek  action  upward  went. 

Whereof  one  finger,  pointing  from  the  rest, 

On  the  plump  lips— the  pouting  lips,  was  preitt— 

Lips  pouting  all  for  fulnow  of  coolenty^^ 

And  pressing  so,  appeared  aa  it  bespoke 

Much  need  of  sileaco,  and  Ud  understand 

That  such  a  pretty  sluaibef  m^^kl  demand 

With  no  rude  sound  to  be  UDtimeiy  broke. 

So  couched  the  rcfey  sleeper,  and  a  glow 
Of  loveliness  on  all  around  did  throw. 
That  of  such  beauty  had  I  never  dreamed ; — 
So  recent  from  the  hands  of  God  it  seemed. 
And  such  a  grace,  and  fluch  a  modcrsty. 
And  such  a  gift  of  heavenly  purfw 
Endued  it  sleeping.    Hofy  waa  Che  calm.    Then  I, 
Waving  a  blessing  o'er  tliat  lowly  bead, 
^  Great  Lord,  thou'st  given  us  much,''  I  rising  said, 
"  Thou'st  given  thy  creatures  noble  rifts  ana  fair, 
Honour,  and  power,  and  bright  inteiffgefice, — 
Yet  sure  with  Innocence  can  none  compare; 
All,  all  is  wanting — wanting  innocence. 
Ob,  to  thy  wisdom  if  it  seemeUi  beat, 

72m  1^79  u»  Xiuiacence«Huid  ttike  the  ie%W' 
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Chloris  Asle^. 


[Sept 


CHL0RI8  ASLEEP. 


1. 


As  Chloris  lay  asleepine 
Beneath  a  willow  weeping. 
Whose  leaves  did  vie  m  keeping 

Pert  Phoebus  from  her  face, 
Younff  Zephyr,— as  I  ween, 
Impanent  for  tliat  scene,— 
Came  trembling  in  between. 

And  rustled  m  the  place. 
But  when  the  nymph  he  saw, 
O  ercome  with  secret  awe. 
He  whisp*ring  did  withdraw 

Behind  the  trees  again. 
And  there,  the  boughs  among. 
With  reverential  song 
Of  sighs  and  murmurs,  long 

Went  uttering  all  his  pain. 
But  courting  and  manoeuvre 
And  all  could  never  move  her 

From  that  sweet  repose. 

2. 
Then  burnt  the  jealous  sun 
At  seeing  what  was  done, 
And  quickly  he  begun 

To  wrestle  with  the  shade, 
And  he  watch'd  every  chance 
Like  a  hero  of  romance. 
With  his  beam  for  a  lance. 

Till  a  passage  so  he  made. 
And  though  a  moment  more 
And  the  happy  time  was  o'er, 
And  the  branches  as  before 

Veil'd  her  beauty  from  his  sight, 
Yet  did  he  swiftly  reach  her, 
And  he  kiss'd  the  lovely  creature, 
And  ran  o*er  everv  feature 

In  a  tremor  of  delight. 


But  courtinff  and  manoeuvre 
And  all  could  never  move  her 
From  that  sweet  repose. 

8. 

Then  a  gay  little  brook. 
Running  by,  courage  took, 
And  he  filled  all  the  nook 

With  his  amorous  voice. 
And  in  tones  low  and  sweet 
He  began  h^r  to  greet. 
And  in  flowing  at  her  feet 

Vow*d  ever  to  rejoice. 
From  afar  in  the  glade. 
Echo  sent  him,  he  said. 
To  arouse  the  sweet  maid 

From  that  lonff  long  rest. 
For  since  Chloris  slept  on 
Her  music  was  all  gone. 
And  lost  was  the  tone 

She  had  aye  lov'd  best. 
But  flattery  and  manoeuvre, 
And  ail  could  never  move  her 

From  that  sweet  repose. 

4. 

Then  blossom  was  in  love. 
Looking  down  from  above ; — 
Affainst  it  he  strove. 

But  was  vanquish'd  soon ; 
For  the  charm  it  increased. 
Till  at  last  quite  opprest. 
He  sunk  on  her  breast 

In  a  rapturous  swoon . 
But  courtine  and  manoeuvre 
And  all  could  never  move  her 

From  that  sweet  repose. 


5. 


But  as  Chloris  lay  asleeping 
Beneath  the  willow  weeping, 
Young  Ctesiphon  was  creeping 

All  gently  to  the  place  ;— 
For  a  spirit  that  day 
Had  told  him  where  she  lay. 
And  love  led  the  way 

With  a  stealthy  pace. 
Then,  Brook,  ffive  over  feigning, 
And,  Zephyr,  leave  complaining. 
And,  Sun,  no  more  be  straining 

For  a  kiss  from  without; 
And  you,  saucy  blossom. 
Come,  leave  my  Chloris  bosom ;— 
But  your  leaves,  ye  tree^,— dispose  'em 

In  curtains  round  about. 
So  may  the  gods  approve  her. 
Only  Ctesiphon  could  move  her 

From  that  sweet  lepose. 
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THE    WAR    OF   SPARTACUS. 


A  HISTORICAL  EPISODE. 


Wb  have  extracted  the  followiDg 
episodical  fragment  of  history  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Livy^ 
and  SalluBt.  The  hero  of  it  is  per- 
haps less  known  than  any  character 
really  so  distinguished  of  Pagan 
times.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
failing  of  final  success,  lose  the 
major  part  of  the  glory  of  their  se- 
parate and  astonishing  advances 
towards  it.  As  an  escaped  rebel 
slave,  gathering  around  himself  other 
slaves  and  objects  of  the  most  des- 
pised condition,  and  daring  to  brave 
the  majesty  of  the  republic  of  Rome, 
he  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  au- 
thorities, people,  and  historians,  with 
the  utmost  contempt.  His  suc- 
cesses, arising  partly  therefrom, 
but  principally  from  the  great  qua- 
lities he  possessed  and  displayed  of 
perfect  prudence  and  hardihood, 
extorted,  it  is  true,  for  a  while,  ad- 
miration from  terror.  But  the  in- 
terval during  which  this  lasted  was 
too  short  to  insure  its  fair  transmis- 
sion to  the  page  of  history.  The 
exploits  of  Spartacus  are  conse- 
quently smothered  up  in  the  Roman 
annals ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there 
thai  we  get  glimpses,  unwillingly 
imparted,  of  his  real  greatness. 
Except  to  a  student  of  history,  his 
name,  as  a  hero,  is  hardly  familiar. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  a  brief 
notice  of  his  life  and  career  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  Cer- 
tahily  the  bare  and  meagre  recital  of 
his  achievements,  all  that  the  his- 
torians above  named  enable  us  to 
furnish,  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
very  great  man.  From  a  gladiator 
and  runaway  slave,  he  started  at 
ttace  into  a  consummate  general. 
We  see  in  every  one  of  his  great 
deeds  that  it  was  not  to  fortune  but 
to  conduct  he  owed  his  successes. 
All  his  actions  seemed  to  belie  his 
origin.  Instead  of  becoming  a  re- 
nowned robl>er,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  previous  condi- 
tion, he  erected  himself  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  enter- 
prises, and  with  means  the  most 
ridicoloaaly  insignificant,  into  tiie 
utagonist  of  the  power  of  Rome. 


What  he  designed  gives  us  even  a 
nobler  conception  of  his  vaulting 
mind  ^than  what  he  accomplished ; 
•and  he  exhibited  particularly  this 
mark  of  heroic  superiority,  viz.: 
that  victory  the  most  dazzling  never 
disturbed  the  sobriety  of  his  judg- 
ment, or  made  him  relinquish,  for  ^ 
transient  triumphs,  projects  more 
difficult,  in  which  lasting  results 
could  alone  have  been  established. 
We  may  almost  say,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  we  have  disinterred  a 
most  remarkable  character.  There 
is  displayed  in  it,  we  imagine,  some- 
thing of  Wat  Tyler  and  something 
of  Napoleon,  but  the  traits  which 
most  offend  and  revolt  us  in  the  two 
last  named  worthies,  are  not  appa- 
rent in  the  Greek  hero.  We  regret 
only  that  we  have  been  able  to  do 
little  more  than  follow  the  mere 
series  of  events  of  which  he  was 
the  grand  evoker.  The  picturesque 
and  romance  of  his  life  are  left 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  ima- 
gination. We  give,  however,  the 
crude  materials  for  high-wrought 
fancy  to  deal  with,  andf  to  mould 
and  to  build  up  into  splendid  his- 
toric fiction. 

Spartacus,  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
most  stirring  episodes  in  Roman 
history,  was  a  man  of  low  origin ; 
he  belonged  to  a  family  of  shep- 
herds; he  was  born  in  Spartica,  a 
litde  bourg  of  Thrace,  from  which 
place  he  has  taken  his  name.  The 
qualities  he  possessed  were  so 
heroic,  that  Plutarch  declares  he 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  true 
Greek  than  as  a  barbarian.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Coecilius,  in 
his  history  of  the  servile  war,  Spar- 
tacus was  taken  prisoner,  brought  to 
Rome,  and  sold  for  a  slave  in  the 
year  of  the  city  670.  He  remained 
not,  however,  long  in  this  condition ; 
he  undertook  not  only  to  set  him- 
self free,  but  to  break  the  chains  of 
the  slaves,  his  companions.  And  he 
succeeded.  As  an  incitement  to 
his  difficult  enterprise,  it  is  sidd, 
that  he  recollected  a  circumstance 
which  had  bapp«ii^^>^tciV&Vi%\kv^- 
hood  Itt  \&A  owu  COUHXT'^  ^ltwsi'«\^.^ 
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Lis  wife^  who  was  skilled  ia  divina- 
tioD,  had  prophesied  to  him  success 
Id  all  his  undertakings.  Whilst 
sleeping^  one  day  in  the  sun,  a  ser- 
pent ha!d  twined  itself  about  his  neck, 
Bud,  waving  its  flaunting  crest  over 
his  head,  had  glided  awaj  without 
doing  him  anj  harm.  Being  free, 
he  became  a  soldier,  but  was  after- 
wards retaken  and  sold  for  a  gladia- 
tor. He  now  became  perfect  in 
athletic  exercises,  and  in  fierceness, 
in  magnanimity,  and  in  wil  j  courage. 
Escaping  a  second  time,  he  took 
with  him  ieventy  of  his  companions, 
and  was  by  the  consent  of  all  made 
their  captain.  This  band  first  armed 
themselves  from  a  public  cook-shop 
with  spits  and  other  culinary  wea- 
pons; they  afterwards  fell  in  with 
some  waggon  loads  of  gladiators, 
which  they  took,  and  thus  provided 
themselves  with  swords  and  shields; 
finally  they  overcame  a  small  body 
of  military,  so  became  more  perfect- 
ly equipped.  They  were  soon  join- 
ed by  otner  fugitives  and  adventur- 
ous mountaineers,  and  amounted  in 
number  to  more  than  two  hundred. 
The  Pfffitor,  Claudius  Pulcher,  was 
sent  with  three  thousand  men  to 
extirpate  this  horde,  as  it  was 
thought^  of  robbers.  But  Spartacus 
had  never,  even  from  the  beginning, 
entertained  an  idea  of  assuming  a 
brigand  character.  His  views  were 
more  loftily  ambitious.  Instead  of 
fleeing  from  the  formidable  armed 
force  sent  against  him,  he  prepared 
to  resist  and  overcome  It.  He  took 
post  for  this  purpose  on  the  precipi- 
tous steeps  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  of 
which  the  fires  were  then  thought 
to  be  burnt  out,  where  he  could  not 
be  attacked  but  with  great  disad- 
vantage. Claudius  Pulcher,  on  ar- 
riving before  this  strong  position, 
resolved  to  risk  no  action  till  Uie 
enemy — driven  down  by  hunger — 
should  descend  to  the  plain — and 
he  pitched  his  camp  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  Spartacus  watched 
his  adversary's  movements  ;  and, 
knowing  the  impossibility  of  long 
holding  out  where  he  was,  he  resol- 
ved to  take  advantage  of  the  Roman 
general's  manifest  contempt  of  him- 
self and  his  followers.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  a  quantity  of  the  sup- 


plest vine  branches  cut,  and  by  twist- 
ing and  uniting  these  together,  a 
species  of  rope  was  formed,  by 
which,  in  the  dead  of  the  nighty  he 
and  his  men  let  themselves,  without 
noise,  down  into  one  of  the  amplest 
hollows  at  the  mountain's  base.  The 
camp  of  Claudius  Pulcher  was  sleep- 
ing in  security  when  this  bold  band 
fell  upon  it,  destroyed  and  dispersed 
it  utterly,  and  got  possession  of  all 
its  arms  and  baggage.  Three  thou- 
sand men  were  thus  scattered  or 
perished,  by  the  nocturnal  onset  of 
a  little  more  than  two  hundred  ea- 
caped  slaves.  From  this  moment 
the  name  of  Spartacus  spread 
through  Italy.  The  discontented 
and  the  oppressed  crowded  from  all 
quarters  to  his  standard.  He  hesi- 
tated then  not  a  moment  in  assuming 
the  character  of  the  champion  of 
liberty,  and  issued  a  proclamation,* 
of  which  the  following  are  some  of 
the  kindling  sentiments. 

"  What  is  easier,"  it  said,  *<  than 
to  surprise  and  crush  cowards,  ener- 
vated by  opulence  and  by  pleasure, 
wretches,  who  know  nothing  but  to 
quarrel  and  strive  among  themselves 
•  about  their  luxuries.  Feasters  and 
sacrilegious  I  the  golden  cups[of  their 
drunken  revels  belong  rightly  and 
solely  to  the  altars  of  the  gods*  In 
our  blind  and  shameful  submission 
is  all  their  strength.  Let  us  resume 
this  day  the  superiority  which  Is 
ours.  Consider  the  multitudes  who 
groan  in  chains,  as  we  have  groaned ; 
despise  the  riches  which  are  the 
glory  of  our  tyrants,  and  which  alone 
make  them  hoh  dreadful  whilst  they 
are  contemptible.  Rise  up!  brave 
comrades,  without  delay  or  delibera- 
tion. The  courage  which  hesltatea 
is  cowardice.  It  depends  upon  you 
to  deliver  your  country  from  Its 
oppressors;  and  the  land  belongs, 
by  right,  to  the  most  fearless." 

Such  words  possessed  an  illusive 
speU  which  they  have  not  yet  lost 
llie  effect  of  the  proclamation  was, 
that  ten  thousand  combatants,  in  the 
space  of  one  month,  were  added  to 
the  force  of  Spartacus.  When  this 
army,  for  it  deserved  at  that  period 
the  name,  had  been  furnished  with 
arms  and  horses,  Spartacus  exer- 
cised it  long  in  military  discipline ; 
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divided  it  into  companies  and  co- 
horts, into  light  and  heavy  troops 
and  rifle  corps,  and  placed  it  under 
the  command  of  the  seventy  gladia- 
tora  who  had  accoinpanied  him  in 
bis  second  escape.  The  force  beinf 
composed  chiefly  of  Gauls  ana 
Thraeians,  the  two  principal  gene- 
rals immediately  under  himself  were^ 
the  one  a  Gaul  and  the  other  a 
Thracian,  and  national  jealousies 
were  thus  avoided.  Many  small 
towns  were,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
march,  taken,  the  slaves  every  where 
liberated,  who  in  a  short  time  swell- 
ed the  army  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand ;  and  horrible  retaliations 
were  perpetrated  on  the  noble  and 
the  rich.  Outrages  and  atrocities 
of  this  kind,  however,  Spartacus  did 
all  in  his  power  to  check,  but  in 
vain. 

The  Roman  senate  now  sent  an- 
other army  against  this  formidable 
band  of  insurgents.    Ten  thousand 
men  were  put  under  the  command 
of  Varinios,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tirpating them.     The  smallness  of 
this  body  shows  in  what  contempt 
the   Romans  held  the  slave  army. 
Spartacus,  though   so  superior   In 
ttombers,  resolved,  like  a  great  ge- 
neralf  not  to  attack  the  disciplined 
and  compact  force  sent  against  him 
in  regular  batUe,  if  he  could  avoid 
it,  knowing  that  mere  wild  and  tu- 
multuous courage,  little  amenable 
to  command,  is  no  match  for  skill 
and  obedience,  though  numerically 
In  Tast  inferiority.     He  ordered  a 
retreat  behind  the  mountains  of  Lu- 
eania;  but  the  Gauls  especially,  with 
Crixus,  their  commander,  at  their 
head,  looked  upon  this  as  pusillani- 
■ity.     They  were  determined,  se- 
parating themselves  on  the  occasion 
mm  Spartacus,  to  fight,  and  were 
completely  defeated.     The  retreat 
took  place.    The  rebel  army  arrived 
in  Lttcania  without  being  attacked 
or  incommoded.    On  the  contrary, 
Spartacus  found  an  opportunity  du- 
rlnff  his  march  to  fall  upon  a  Roman 
dlTulon  eommanded  by  Furius,  and 
eompletely  routed  the  two  thousand 
aMn  of  which  it  was  composed.  Va- 
riaius  had  nearly,  a  few  days  after, 
br  skilfol  manoeuvring,    shut    up 
kio  enemy  in  a  sterile  spot,  enclosed 
on  the  one  side  by  mountains  almost 
impassable,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
awoUen  and  rushing  water  courses 
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which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarcn- 
tum. 

The  way  in  which  Spartacus  ex- 
tricated himself  from  this  diflicult 
position  is  striking.  His  camp  was 
regularly  formed.  Soldiers  mounted 
guard  continually  at  its  gates;  sen- 
tinels relieved  each  other,  and  mili. 
tary  order  and  precision  seemed  to 
prevail  throughout.  But  one  night 
at  the  second  watch,  just  at  the  time 
of  relieving  guard,  Spartacus  and  his 
whole  army  marched  out,  keeping 
the  deepest  silence.  A  trumpeter 
was  left  in  the  camp ;  and  at  proper 
distances  a  number  of  bodies,  lately ' 
dead,  were  stuck  up,  armed  and 
dressed  in  imitation  of  the  sentinels 
of  the  advanced  posts.  From  time 
to  time  the  trumpeter  sounded  the 
accustomed  signals.  Great  fires 
were  also  lighted  to  complete  the 
deception.  The  Romans  conceived 
no  suspicion.  In  the  morning  they 
found  the  camp  void,  and  were 
struck  with  stupefaction  at  being  so 
completely  duped. 

From  this  time  the  offensive  war 
of  Varinius  was  turned  into  a  de- 
fensive one.  He  felt  the  superiority 
of  hisadversary.  He  was  also  obli- 
ged to  divide  his  army  into  two 
corps.  He  detached  Cossinius  to 
the  south,  and  marched  himself  iu 
the  northward  direction.  Spartacus 
learning  this  dispobition  from  volun- 
teer spies  he  had  all  over  the  coun- 
try, resolved  to  profit  by  it.  He  left 
the  main  body  of  his  force  under 
Crixus,  and  marched  with  his  light 
troops  with  incredible  speed  upon 
Cossinius.  By  sunset  he  had  cross- 
ed the  Aufidus.  He  found  his  ad- 
versary encamped  by  the  salt  marsh- 
es, at  present  called  the  Lago  saiao. 
Cossinius  heard  at  the  same  moment 
of  the  approach  and  attack  of  Spar- 
tacus. Just  as  the  night  came  on, 
the  slave  general  fell  with  the  sud- 
denness of  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
Roman  legions.  Cossinius  was  at 
the  moment  bathing  in  a  neighbour- 
ing fountain.  He  had  hardly  time 
to  flee  away,  naked  as  he  was.  Bag- 
gage, camp,  and  all  which  it  con- 
tained, fell  into  the  hands  of  Spar- 
tacus;  but  brilliant  as  this  success 
was  he  stopped  not  to  enjoy  it.  He 
pursued  the  enemy,  and  forced  him 
to  action.  The  battle  was  to  the  in- 
surgent army  a  victory ;  the  Romans 
were  beaten  and  dV^peta^^^  vgAC)^%- 
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Blnlus  himBelf  remained  among  the 
dead  upon  the  field. 

Spartacus  now  felt  himself  stronff 
enough  to  meet  Varinius  in  a  pitched 
and  regular  action.  The  Prsetor  of- 
fered mm  battle  and  he  accepted  it, 
though  his  men  were  still  badly 
armed.  The  greater  part  of  them 
had  for  weapons,  pitchforks,  takes, 
flails,  and  other  agricultural  instru- 
ments ;  or  pointed  stakes  hardened 
into  an  iron  strength  by  fire.  Be- 
fore the  action,  Spartacus  harangued 
his  troops;  *  **  Uomrades,"  said  he, 
**  we  are  entering  into  not  merely 
a  single  battle,  but  a  long  war.  We 
must  behave  ourselves  as  true  sol- 
diers. A  first  success  will  be  the 
sure  promise  of  a  train  of  other  suc- 
cesses which  will  follow  it.  We 
must  live  upon  continual  victories^ 
or  become  the  victims  of  an  infa- 
mous and  torturing  death/'  &c. 

The  Roman  Legfons  were  routed, 
Varinius,  thrown  from  his  horse^ 
hardly,  escaped;  his  war-horse,  his 
arms,  his  purple  toga,  his  lictors,  and 
fasces^  all  the  emblems  of  his  digni- 
ty, fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the  victor. 
With  these  ensigns  of  authority, 
Spartacus,  the  slave,  the  champion  of 
liberty,  and  the  hero,  was  after- 
wards, not  very  consistently,  accus- 
tomed to  robe  himself.  By  his  vic- 
tory all  the  lower  part  of  Lucania 
was  open  to  him.  He  first  established 
his  quarters  at  Metopontum,  a  city 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Nestor,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  sub- 
sequendy  at  Thurium,  built  origi- 
nally by  a  colony  of  AUienians,  and 
of  which  the  ruins  even  yet  may  be 
seen  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum ;  Tor- 
rana  is  its  present  name.  In  this  lat- 
ter place  he  endeavoured,  with  some 
success,  to  make  his  army  amenable 
to  discipline ;  and  as  they  were  now 
living  not  only  in  abundance  but  su- 
perabundance of  all  necessary  pro- 
visions, lest  his  hardy  warriors 
should  become  effeminated  by  lux- 
ury, he  enforced  a  regulation  by 
which  money  of  every  kind  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  camp.  It  was  made 
a  high  crime  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  circulating  coin.  He  himself 
gave  awav  all  the  gold  and  silver  he 
possessed  to  the  poor  and  to  Uiose 
who  had  suffered  by  the  war,  and 


many  of  his  generals  followed  his 
example. 

Varinius  had  now  got  another 
army  on  foot.  Despairing  of  dis- 
lodging his  enemy  from  Thurium,  he 
contented  himself  at  first  with  watch- 
ing his  movements  from  his  forti- 
fied camp,  and  engaging  from  time 
to  time  in  partial  encounters.  But 
the  snows  beginning  to  fall  upon  the 
mountains, he  perceived  thathe  could 
no  longer  keep  the  open  field,  and 
was  obliged  to  come  to  a  decisive 
action. 

Spartacus,  desiring  not  to  attack, 
but  to  be  attacked,  made  a  move- 
ment in  retreat  This  had  the  effect 
aimed  at  The  Roman  army  ad- 
vanced with  confidence.  Somewhat 
disappoiDted  they  were,  however, 
when  they  saw  those  whom  they 
had  regarded  as  fugitives  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  and  a  moment  after- 
wards moving  forward  with  shouts, 
as  if  victory  were  already  theirs. 
The  first  attack  on  the  Romans-was 
by  Crixus,  who  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  Gauls  in  ambush,  in 
the  deep  bed  of  a  dried- up  torrent 
IssuiDg  therefrom  suddenly,  he  fell 
upon  a  Roman  division  with  bold- 
ness and  with  success.  Varinius 
coming  to  the  support  of  this  divi- 
sion, the  action  became  general,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  legions  complete. 
Thus  ended  the  first  campaign  of 
the  war  of  Spartacus. 

Its  results  to  the  insurgents  had 
been  immensely  advantageous.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  from 
seventy  gladiators,  they  had  become 
seventy  thousand  experienced  war^ 
riors.  And  this  was  altogether 
owing  to  the  merit  of  the  extraor- 
dinary man  at  their  head.  He  had 
been  victorious  in  three  pitclftd 
battles,  in  two  obstinate  and  bloody 
engagements,  and  in  several  smaller 
combats,  without  being  once  defeat- 
ed. None  of  his  plans  had  fdled. 
He  was  now  master  of  nearly  all  the 
south  of  Italy,  his  resources  were 
great;  his  army  in  fine  condition; 
and  he  was  reaay  for  a  second  cam- 
paign with  every  hope  of  success. 
Vet  was  he  well  aware,  that  one 
battle  lost  would  make  twenty  vic- 
tories useless.  It  was  his  design, 
therefore,  to  retreat  with  his  army 
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to  Sicily,  or  to  set  into  the  Alps. 
From  the  difficulty  of  finding  con- 
veyance by  water,  be  was  obliged  to 
determine  on  the  latter  project.  In 
tbii,  however,  he  was  opposed  by 
CrixiM  and  his  Gauls,  who  were, 
lllce  wild  bravos,  for  marching 
ttndffht  upon  Rome.  They  sepa- 
ntea  with  their  leader,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  thousand,  from  Sparta- 
cua,  encountered  the  Roman  army, 
under  the  Prsetor  Arrius,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Samnite  country,  and 
gained  a  great  victory.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Crixusand  his  Gauls  were 
attacked  by  the  Consul  Gellius.  At 
the  moment  of  the  attacic,  the  insur- 

Sent  leader  was  plunged  in  a  deep 
ebauch,  and  all  his  faculties  lost  in 
drunkenness.  His  army  was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  himself  slain.  It 
was  in  this  action  that  Cato,  after- 
wards so  famous,  but  then  a  young 
volunteer,  first  distinguished  him- 
seji. 

Rome  was  at  present  fully  roused 
oat  of  her  contempt  for  the  power 
of  Spartacus.  She  sent  her  two  con- 
sols, Lentulus  and  Gellius,  with 
two  separate  armies  to  oppose  him, 
and  made  preparations  tot  sustidn- 
ing  the  war,  as  if  a  Pyrrhus  or  a 
Hannibal  had  been  her  enemy. 

Mean  time  the  hero  against  whom 
all  these  preparations  were  directed, 
had,  by  forced  marches,  advanced  as 
far  as  thatpart  of  the  Apennines  which 
traverses  Etruria,  not  far  from  the 
Amo.  The  Consul  Lentulus  first 
came  up  with  him,  and  his  object 
was  to  bring  that  general  into  ac- 
tion before  ne  could  be  joined  by 
Gellius.  Lentulus,  however,  would 
not  be  drawn  into  an  engagement 
A  Junction  of  the  two  Roman  armies 
bteame  inevitable ;  separately,  how- 
ever, Spartacus  was  resolved  to  at- 
tack them.  For  this  purpose  he  de- 
tached a  corps  of  Thracians  from  his 
main  body  to  cut  down  trees,  and 
thus  block  up  the  road  over  which 
Gellius  must  pass.  The  Thracians 
had  also  in  charge  to  attack  the  ar- 
riving army,  yet  not  so  as  to  get  se- 
riously engaged,  but  sufficiently  only 
to  amuse  and  detain  the  enemy. 
These  dispositions  being  made,  Spar- 
tacus again  offered  battle  toLentiuus, 
and  the  latter  knowing  that  his  col- 
league was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, no  longer  declined  the 
profocationt    An  action  ensued,  in 


which  the  Romans  were  thoroughly 
beaten,  while  expecting  and  relying 
upon  aid  from  an  army  of  their 
countrymen,  almost  within  sight  of 
their  defeat.  Hastening  from  this 
scene  of  triumph,  Spartacus  joined 
his  Thracians,  and  convinced  the 
astonished  Gellius  of  the  overthrow 
of  his  brother  Consul  by  inflicting, 
within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  the 
same  humiliation  on  himself.  Hero 
were  two  great  victories  gained,  not 
only  Uie  same  day,  but  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other,  over  the  picked 
troops  of  Rome,  headed  by  distin- 
guished generals.  Neither  the  tak- 
ing of  three  enemy's  camps  by 
Csesar  thirty  years  later,  nor  the 
double  victory  by  sea  and  by  land  of 
Cimon,  were  more  brilliant  than  this 
achievement  Throughout  Italy 
Spartacus  got,  from  henceforward, 
the  name  of  the  Second  Hannibal. 

Between  this  new  Hannibal,  as  he 
was  called,  and  the  Alps  there  were 
only  now  the  two  Roman  armies, 
ten  thousand  strong  each,  under  the 
command  of  Cn.  Manlius,  the  Prcs- 
tor,  and  E.  Cassius,  Proconsul. 
This  force  occupied  the  road  to  the 
Alps  which  traverses  Modena.  The 
obstacle  it  opposed  to  the  march  of 
Spartacus  was  overcome  by  another 
victory.  Master  now  of  all  the  open 
country  of  Italy,  and  having  subdued 
so  many  formidable  armies,  he 
changed  his  plan  and  decided  to 
marcii  upon  Rome.  The  road  was 
free  to  bun.  His  own  force  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  picked  soldiers. 
Multitudes  who  offered  to  enlist 
themselves  under  his  banners  were 
sent  away.  None  but  chosen  men, 
robust,  courageous,  and  intelligent, 
were  suffered  to  follow  his  standard. 
In  order  to  accelerate  his  advance, 
all  superfluous  baggage  was  burnt, 
the  pnsoners  massacred,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  burden  that  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  killed. 

The  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
In  the  utmost  consternation,  sent 
Arrius,  who  had  commanded  the 
rear  guard  of  Gellius'  army,  to  ar- 
rest tne  progress  of  Spartacus.  Ar- 
rius had  under  him  a  force  at  least 
sixty  thousand  strong,  besides  what 
remidned  of  the  legions  of  the  two 
consuls.  He  was  encountered  by 
Spartacus  at  Picenum«  not  fax  CtoiiBL 
Ancona.    And  \ieie  axio^«t  \»x\^ 
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last  inarched  over  carcasseB  into  the 
free  country ;  those  whom  they  had 
left  behind  them  in  the  camp  fol- 
lowed them  gradually ;  and  CrassuB, 
when  in  the  morning  he  found  the 
enemy  gone^  was  so  alarmed,  that 
he  aent  despatcheB  to  the  senate,  in- 
forming them  of  the  fact,  anditellin^ 
them  to  prepare  for  the  advance  of 
SpartacuB  on  Rome,  the  high-road 
to  the  capital  being  again  open  to 
him. 

That  hero  had  not  yet,  however, 
given  up  his  project  on  Sicily;  he 
therefore  remained  in  Lucania.  Be- 
sidei,  dlvieionB  had  broken  out 
among  his  generals,  which  ereatly 
weakened  him.  The  Gauls  had 
again  separated  from  him,  and  were 
•hortly  after  discomfited,  in  a  most 
bloody  battle,  by  Crassus.  This 
disaBter,  it  is  true,  was  subsequently 
repaired,  by  a  victory  of  Spartacus 
over  Crassus  himself,  near  Cliba- 
num ;  yet  he  became  aware,  that  as 
the  whole  power  of  Rome  was  now 
rouBed,  ana  all  her  resources  would 
be  brought  into  play  against  him,  he 
had  no  time  to  lose,  but  must  strike 
a  decided  blow  to  renew  and  in- 
creaBe  his  Buperiority,  or  must  daily 
dlmlnlBh  in  the  estimation  of  his 
army  and  of  Italy,  in  which  his  great 
strength  resided.  He  was  anxious, 
therefore,  for  a  crowning  battle. 
CrasauB  alao  wished  to  draw  one  on. 
Pompey  had  been  sent  for  from 
Spain  to  supersede  him  in  his  com« 
mand,  and  he  was  not  willing  that 
the  laurels  of  the  campaign  should 
be  snatched  from  him  by  a  rival. 

In  these  dispositions  of  their 
chiefs^  the  armies  met  on  the  banke 
of  the  river  Silarus,  not  far  from  the 
bay  of  Pestum.  Spartacus,  when  he 
had  drawn  up  his  men  in  order  of 
battle,  addressed  them  in  a  brief  and 
Bplrit- stirring  harangue.  In  order 
to  ImpreBB  them  deeply  with  the  fate 
that  awaited  them,  should  Uiey  be 
vanquished,  he  had  a  prisoner  of  war 
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nailed  to  a  cross,  on  a  height,  so  that 
his  agonies  might  be  conspicuously 
seen  by  the  whole  force.  He  then 
had  his  horse  led  out,  and  killed  it 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  troops. 
'*  It  is  my  resolve,"  said  he,  *'  to  Bhare 
in  all  your  perils.  I  will  have  no 
advantage  over  you.  If  we  are  con- 
quered, I  shall  need  a  horse  no  more 
— if  conquerors,  I  shall  get  horses 
In  abundance  from  the  enemy." 

The  signal  for  the  attack  Imme- 
diately followed  these  words,  lie 
was  himself  the  first,  at  the  bend  of 
his  most  chosen  corps,  engaged  hand 
to  hand  with  the  enemy.  The  bat- 
tle instantly  became  general  on  all 
points.  The  shock  and  the  carnage 
were  terrific;  but  victory  was  evi- 
dently Inclining  towards  the  insur- 
gents,  when  Spartacus  received  a 
deep  wound  on  the  thigh.  Supported 
on  one  knee,  he  still,  however,  with 
his  buckler  and  his  sword,  defended 
himself,  and  dealt  fiercely  on  his  aB- 
Bailants,  cheering  on  his  men  all  the 
while.  In  this  situation  he  was  slain. 
His  men,  notwithstanding,  maintain- 
ed the  fight,  not  with  the  hope  of 
victory,  but  to  sell  their  lives  dear. 
They  were  at  last  overcome.  Thirty 
thousand  of  their  bodies  were  found 
dead  on  the  field,  and  not  one  of 
them,  as  Sallust  observes,  had  a 
wound  behind.  The  Romans  lost 
20,000  men,  and  had  as  many 
wounded.  Three  thousand  Roman 
prisoners  were  found  in  the  Insur- 
gent camp,  which  argues  humanity 
on  the  part  of  Spartacus;  for  he  and 
his  followers  had  been  put  by  the 
senate  out  of  the  pale  of  quarter. 
Every  man  of  the  six  thousand 
taken  by  Crassus  on  this  occasion 
were  nailed  to  crosses,  at  certain 
distances  from  each  other^  alone  the 
highway  on  either  side  of  It,  and  the 
Roman  legions  then  marched  be- 
tween them,  to  gaze  upon  them 
whilBt  agonizing  in  their  long  tor- 
tures. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  SENTIMENTS. 


FROM  J.  P.  RICHTER. 
*<  No  man  ought  to  be  privUeged  to  laugh  at  mankind,  but  he  whu  right  heartily  loves  them.' 


The  Earth. 
The  earth  Is  the  cut  de  sac  in  the 
great  city  of  God — the  camera  ob- 
scure, full  of  inverted  and  diminish- 
ed images  from  a  more  beautiful 
world — the  cloudy  halo  round  a  bet- 
ter sun — ^the  numerator  of  an  un« 
known  denominator.  Verily,  it  is 
almost  an  absolute  nothing. 

Wise  men'^  Geeks, 
A  wise  man  holds  his  tongue  a 
hundred  times  before  a  fool»  because 
he  requires  three-and-twenty  sheets 
to  set  forth  his  opinion.  A  geek 
needs  only  a  line  or  two ;  his  opi- 
nions are  new  islands  that  rise  out 
of  the  sea^  and  have  no  connexion 
with  any  earthly  thing,  save  vanity. 

Coldness  and  Coolness, 
Not  coldness^  but  cooling  doum^  is 
the  true  wisdom;  and  our  inward 
man,  like  a  glowine  metal  cast  in  its 
form,  should  be  allowed  to  cool  only 
by  degrees,  that  it  may  form  itself 
into  a  more  smooth  and  perfect 
shape ;  for  no  other  reason  has  Na- 
ture cast  our  souls  in  ^hot  bodies, 
even  as  the  forms  of  metal  are  heated 
before  the  cast  is  made. 

The  Court  atmosphere. 

I  hate  the  Simoom  wind  of  a  Court, 

which  passes  innocuous  over  those 

who  lie  on  the  ground,  but  dries 

those  to  powder  who  stand  upright. 

Life, 

Man  has  two  minutes  and  a  half 
to  live— one  to  smile— one  to  sigh — 
and  a  half  to  love— for  in  Uie  middle 
of  this  minute  he  dies. 

But  the  grave  is  not  deep— it  is 
the  shining  tread  of  an  angel  that 
seeks  us.  When  the  unknown  hand 
throws  the  last  fatal  dart  at  the  head 
of  man—then  boweth  he  his  head, 
and  the  dart  only  lifts  the  crown  of 
thorns  from  his  wounds. 

Sympathy, 
Two  noble  souls  discover  their 
reUtionMp  first  bv  the  like  love 
that  tbejr  bear  to  a  third 


Two  Friends, 
Mute  moved  around  them  the 
vortices  of  love,  and  drew  them 
nearer.  They  stretched  out  their 
arms  to  one  another,  and  eank  voice- 
less together,  and  betwixt  the  bro« 
thered  souls  lay  nothing  but  two 
mortal  bodies.  Overwhelmed  by 
the  flood-tide  of  love  and  joy,  for 
a  minute  their  drunken  eyes  were 
closed— and  when  they  looked  up 
again,  the  solemn  Night,  with  his 
suns  sunk  in  the  eternal  depths, 
stood  before  them — the  milky  way, 
like  the  ring  of  Eternity,  clasped  the 
immeasurable  space,  the  sharp  sickle 
of  the  earthly  moon  came  with  a 

};entle  cut  upon  the  short  days  and 
oys  of  humanity. 

But  there  was  something  there 
yet  more  high  than  the  suns,  yet 
more  solid  than  the  ring  of  eternity, 
and  yet  more  bright  than  the  sickle 
of  the  moon — and  that  was  the  un- 
dying friendship  of  two  souls  in  two 
frail  frames  of  dust. 

Memory. 
The   distance  of  memory  alone 
can  change  the  drops  of  time  through 
which  we  swim  into  the  rainbow  of 
enjoyment. 

Memory-^Hopen 
Two   perspective   painters   lead 
us,  poor  oewitched  mortals,  through 
the  whole  theatre  of  life,  and  these 
are  memory  and  hope. 

Rule  of  Study. 
Never  write  on  a  subject  without 
having  first  r^a^/  yourself/t<//onit, 
and  never  read  on  a  subject  till  you 
have  thought  yourself  hungry  on  it. 

Existence  of  God, 
To  prove  the  existence  of  a  God 
only  two  things  are  necessary — two 
men,  of  whom  one  may  be  dead, 
that  the  other  may  the  more  leisurely 
study  and  peruse  him. 

Poetry  and  Philosophy, 
From  the  Stora  and  the  PorUco 
of  thought  we  must  have  a  view  into 
the  Epicurean  Gardens  of  poetry. 
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True  greatness.  make  God  the  frere  servant  of  their 

Be  great  to  despise  the  earth^be  petty    parish,    and    imagine    that 

greater  to  honour  it  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  sent  only  to 

shade  and  cool  them  on  their  Way 
Rule  of  life.  to  the  church. 
Man  should  carry  life  like  a  spi- 
rited falcon  in  his  hands,  allowing  it  Greek  Literature. 
to  mount  into  the  ether,  and  being  The  Greek  literature  is  like  the 
able  to  call  it  back  again  to  earth,  shafts  of  a  mine,  always  warmer  the 
whenever  it  is  necessary.  deeper  we  penetrate,  though  it  be 

cola  on  the  surface ;  most  modern 
Music.  poems  have  heat  only  on  the  out- 
Holy  music  reveals  to  the  souls  of  side, 
men  a  past  which  they  never  have 

known,  and  a  futurity,  which  in  thia  Mt/  Church. 

life  at  least,  they  never  can  know.  My  church  is  my  mother;  and  no 

proof,  however  strong,  that  there 

Reviewers.  are  better  mothers  than  she,  can  tear 

The  Reviewers  are  a  set  of  ml*  me  away  from  her  bosom, 
lerable  gourd-painters— they  are  the 

statues  of  the  god  Terminus  that  How  to  value  others. 

stand  upon  the  marches  of  science  It  is  a  common  error— of  which  a 

without  either  arms  or  legs.  As  Mi-  wise  man  will  beware— to  measure 

nerva  with  her  magic  wand  changed  the  worth  of  our  neighbour  by  his 

Ulyaaea,  so  they,  with  their  critical  conduct  towards  ourselves.    How 

baton,  would  fain  change  all  authors  many  rich  souls  might  we  not  re- 

faito  beggara  like  themselves.  joice  in  the  knowledge  of,  were  it 

not  for  our  pride ! 
Poetry. 
Poetry  is  like  a  pair  of  skates  Belief  in  a  Future  Life. 
which  run  flatly  over  the  smooth  Taking  men  in  the  mass,  and  re- 
crystal  of  the  ideal,  but  are  worse  garding  more  their  habitual  feelings 
than  a  pair  of  Dutchman's  shoes  on  than  their   mere  outward   profes- 
the  rough  highway  of  life.  sions,  I  find  much  fewer  than  we 

should  at  first  imagine,  who  either 
The  Beggar^s  Heaven.  with  firm  faith  believe,  or  with  bold 
There  is  one  heaven  which  is  scepticism  deny  a  future  life.  There 
open  to  all,  even  to  the  meanest  are  few  who  venture  absolutely  to 
beffgar— the  Heaven  of  the  Toilette  deny  it— for  this  would  at  once  take 
—for  by  some  chance  a  glittering  away,  as  it  were,  the  pivot  on  which 
rag  is  wafted  to  him  with  which  he  Uie  present  life  moves,  and  deprive 
patches  up  his  most  needful  rents ;  it  of  all  unity,   completeness^  and 
and  with  this  he  struts,  regenerated,  hope.    There  are  few  who  are  bold 
before    his    brother-beggars,    and  enough  habitually  to  believe  it ;  for 
oflfers  himself,  self-complacent,  to  they  have  no  eyes  to  look  upon  their 
their  silent  admiration.  own  transfiguration,  and  the  dimi- 
nished earth  turns  pale  for  fear.  But 
The  Poetical  Character.  most  men  seem  to  me  to  be  moved 
Poetry  forms  its  professors  to  no  by  tiie  impulse  of  alternating  feel- 
definite    human   character.     Like  ings,  in  the  mid-space  betwixt  the 
horses  trained  to  play  tricks,  they  two  opinions, 
can  put  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  As  we  paint  devils  more  easily 
strange  and  surprising  postures —  than  gods — Furies  more  easily  than 
but  they  are  generally  useless  on  the  the  Venus  Urania— hell  more  easily 
road.  than  heaven — so  also  we  believe  in 

those  more  readily  than  in  these; 

Money.  in  the  greatest  miserv  more  readily 

No  man  needs  money  so  much  as  than  in  the  greatest  bliss.    How,  in- 

he  who  despisea  it*  deed,  should  our  souls,  inured  to 

disappointments  and   chains,  look 

The  Theologians.  without  occasional  doubting  on  a 

Here  theologians  are  the  greatest  Utopia  on  wh\ck  QUC  ^>aL\%VE  ^wXolN^ 

ind  narrowest  of  all  egotistef  tbey  to  go  wreck  t 
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Lnmortohfy, 
Bian  were  upon  earth  Tanity  and 
ashety  and  smoke*  did  he  not  feel 
tharhe  waa  80«    O  GodI  this  feeU 
log  is  our  immortalitj  I 

Convernon* 
Who  shall  explain  to  me  the  mys- 
tery of  our  inborn  sympathies  and 
desires  ?  We  are  not  made  good 
(though  we  are  made  better)  because 
we  are  oon?erted ;  but  we  are  con* 
verted  because  we  are  good. 

The  Moral  Law, 
Pure  reaaen,  with  all  its  triumphs, 
cannot  make  men  good.  It  is  only 
the  outstretched  wooden  arm  tb«t 
directs  us  upon  the  road  of  virtue  i 
but  this  arm  can  neither  carry  us 
thither,  nor  give  to  us  wherewithal 
we  may  carry  oorselvea.  Reason 
has  the  legisktlve  not  the  executive 
power.  The  power  to  love  the  com- 
mands which  reason  g^ves  forth,  is 
a  second  conscience  l^ide  the  first. 
As  Immanoel  Kant  cannot  set  down 
in  ink  what  it  is  that  makes  men 
bad  \  so,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
can  that  be  described  which  sustains 
them  above  the  slough  of  moral  pol- 
lution, or  lifts  them  out  of  it 

Mememre  qf  Ckarmeter^ 
AH  men  are  beiter  than  their  ebol* 
Btlons  of  evU— but  they  are  also 
worse  than  their  ontbnrata  of  noble 
enthttslaem. 

Our  Pasticme. 
We  are  all  like  Adam  in  fte  epic 
poem ;  we  look  upon  our  first  ni^bt 
as  the  crack  of  doom,  and  the  wsC 
setting  of  our  son,  as  the  setting  of 
the  BUB  of  the  world.  We  bewail 
omt  friends  as  if  tikere  were  no  bet- 
ter ftttvrity  yonder,  and  bewail  oor- 
selvee  as  if  there  were  no  better 
fotnrity  here;  for  all  onrpaasions 
are  born  Atheists  and  infidels. 

TaiKkmtiveneee^ 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  tlmee 
men  talk  most  who  think  least;  just 
as  frogs  cease  their  quacking  when 
a  person  brings  a  light  to  the  water* 
skfe* 

ReeiewerBM 
The  Reviewers  are  seldom  men 
who  hnre  written  any  books  them- 
^^ree^  mtd  in  this  wayi  they  have 


the  more  time  to  read  books  written 
by  other  people,  and  to  take  them  to 
pieces  ;  or,  if  they  have  written 
books,  they  are  generally  bad  ones; 
so  that  they  can  know  at  once  from 
experience  what  a  bad  book  is  when 
it  comes  in  their  way.  Many  of 
them  have  become  the  patron- 
saints  of  authors  and  their  books,  for 
the  same  reason  that  Saint  Nepo- 
muk  is  the  patron  saint  of  bridges, 
and  of  those  who  go  upon  them — 
because,  on  one  occasion,  happening 
to  go  half*  drunk  along  the  bridge 
at  Prague,  he  fell  into  the  Moldnu, 
and  was  drowned. 

Happmese'^MUeri/. 
To  make  us  happy  we  require  not 
much  less  than  every  thing }  to  make 
us  miserable,  not  much  more  than 
nothhig  will  sufiSce* 

Progreuion^ 
We  learn  to  climb  by  keeping  our 
eyes  not  on  the  hills  that  lie  bdind, 
but  on  tbe  moontkdns  that  rise  befiNm 
us. 

Smooth  waters* 
The  streams  that  run  most  rapidly 
do  not  run  most  clearly ;  water  pu- 
rifies itself  by  floiring  calmly. 

Polemics* 
Is  life  then  so  long  that  men  have 
time  to  be  angry  ?^-and  are  good 
men  so  plentttnl  in  the  world  that 
we  can  afford  to  quarrel  with  the 
few  that  are  ? 

Stoicism, 
No  stoicism  is  worth  any  thing  but 
that  which  we  make  to  ourselves; 
we  must  be  capable  of  passion  in 
order  to  be  capable  of  commandiBg 
it.  The  overfiowiogs  of  the  will  are 
like  the  overflowtogs  of  the  sueams 
which  for  a  tf  me  trouUe  all  the  wells 
hi  the  neighbourhood;  but,  if  ye« 
take  away  the  streaass  altogether, 
yos  take  away  the  wells  with  theas. 

Sifperstition* 
All  the  systems  of  heretics  and 
heathens  have  som»  truth  in  them, 
just  as  the  human  face  divine  is  re- 
peated in  the  brute  creation,  with 
features  that  ruo  more  and  more  i»- 
to  caricature.  No  man  believes  ab- 
solute nonsense  though  he  often 
spec^h^ 
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Innate  ideas. 
There  is  an  inward  world   lua- 

E ended  within  our  hearts,  which 
realcs  forth  through  the  cloudy 
mantle  of  the  corporeal  world  like 
a  wami  aun.  I  mean  the  inward 
vaiverae  of  virtue,  beauty,  and 
tmtb,  three  inward  heavens  and 
worlda  which  are  neither  parts  nor 
copies  of,  nor  emanations  from,  the 
external  world.  We  are  not  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  unexplained  exist- 
ence of  these  three  transcendental 
heavent-globeej  only  because  they 
continually  float  before  us,  and  be- 
cause we  foolishly  ween  that  we 
crtaU  them,  whereas  we  only  know 
them.  After  what  pattern,  by  means 
ef  what  plastic  nature  could  we  ino- 
culate into  our  minds  a  spiritual 
world  which  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all  and  each  of  us  ?  Let  the  atheist, 
for  instance,  ask  himself,  how  he 
originally  came  to  the  ideal  of  that 
God  whom  he  now  either  denies  al- 
together, or  al  least  materializes  ?^- 
hofp  he  ever  arrived  at  a  notion 
which  could  never  have  been  tower- 
ed up  from  the  mere  comparison  of 
quantities  and  degrees,  because  it  is 
the  very  opposite  of  all  measure 
and  of  every  given  quantity?— 
thia  ia  a  question  which  the 
atheist  cannot  answer :  for  his 
system  involves  the  absurdity  of  a 
type  without  an  archetype.  As  there 
are  idealists  of  the  external  world 
who  believe  that  our  perceptions 
of  objects  make  the  objects — where- 
as the  objects  of  perception  make 
the  perception— so  there  are  ideal- 
ists for  the  internal  world,  who  de- 
duce substance  from  show,  sound 
from  echo,  and  existence  from  the 
obaervaUon  of  existence,  whereas, 
conversely,  all  seeming  must  be  ex- 
pldned,  from  the  existence  of  some- 
thing which  seems,  and  all  con- 
sciousness from  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousness. We  deem  vainly  that 
our  chemistry  of  the  internal  world 
is  its  prrformation,  t.  e.  the  genealo- 
gist confounds  himself  with  the  fa« 
ther  of  the  race. 

This  internal  universe,  which  is 
more  fflorious,  and  more  admirable 
than  tSe  external,  demands  another 
heaven  than  that  above  us,  and  a 
higher  world  than  that  which 
warms  itaelf  by  a  sun.  The  harmonic 
triad  of  Virtue,  Truth,  and  Beauty, 
which  haa  been  wafted  over  from 


the  music  of  the  spheres,  calls  us 
away]  from  the  hollow  moans  of 
earth,  to  the  vicinity  of  a  more  me- 
lodious globe.  Whence,  I  say,  and 
for  what  purpose  are  we  gifted  with 
those  fjT^ramundane  capacities  and 
desires,  that,  like  swallowed  dia- 
monds, seem  to  cut  away  our  fleshly 
tenement  from  within  ?— Why  was  a 
creature,  with  supererogatory  wings 
of  light,  made  to  cleave  to  the  dirty 
clods  of  earth,  if  it  have  no  higher 
destination  than  to  rot  back  again 
into  the  clay,  without  once  unfold* 
ing ita etherftfd  pinions? 

Cheerfulness* 
Cheerfulness,  which  is  a  quality 
peculiar  to  man-~a  brute  being  ca- 

1>able  only  of  enjqvment— opens, 
ike  Spring,  all  the  blossoms  of  the 
inward  man;  a  discontented  God 
were  a  contradiction,  and  salvation 
is  an  eternity  older  than  damnation. 
Try  for  a  single  day,  I  beseech 
you,  to  preaerve  yourself  in  an  easy 
and  cheerful  frame  of  mind — be  but 
for  one  day,  instead  of  a  fire-wor- 
shipper of  passion  and  heU,  the  sun- 
worahipper  of  clear  self-possession 
—and  compare  the  day  in  which 
you  have  rooted  out  the  weed  of 
dissatisfaction,  with  that  on  which 
you  have  allowed  it  to  grow  up— 
and  you  will  find  your  heart  open 
to  every  good  motive,  your  life 
strengthened,  and  your  breast  armed 
with  a  panoply  against  every  trick 
of  fate— truly  you  will  wonder  at 
your  own  improvement. 

Existence. 
D'Alembert  used  the  expression 

*'  le  malheur  d'etre:'  This  was  the 
word  of  an  atlieist.  In  this  view 
nothing  would  be  absolutely  happy 
but  the  absolute  nothing,  and  God, 
who  is  the  origin  of  all  existence, 
were  the  most  miserable  of  all.  But 
the  French  philosophy  is  as  false 
as  it  is   blasphemous.     All  beings 

C reclaim  le  honheur  d'etre,  and  the 
est  proof  of  this  is  the  pang  which 
it  costs  .them  to  die,  even  to  their 
sorrows. 

Scholarship, 

What  shall  we  say  of  our  great 

classical  scholars  and  philologists? 

Are  they  not — many  of  them  at  least 

^engaged  in  the  soulless  occupation 

of  unrolling  tkk«  mumv^i^X^vai^^ 
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of  the  ancient  graces?   If  we  cannot 


see  the  graces  except  in  the  guise  of 
a  mangled  mummy,  'twere  better 
not  to  see  them  at  all. 

Life. 
Life  is  an  opium,  it  excites  us  a 
little  at  first,   and  then  leaves  us 
sleepy,  weary,  and  disgusted ! 

Subordination, 
An  Englishman  made  the  remark 
that,  in  madhouses,  the  idea  of  sub- 
ordination is  verT  seldom  to  be 
found :  Bedlam  is  inhabited  only  by 
gods,  kings,  popes,  and  philosophers. 

The  French  Nation. 
From  the  French  we  may  expect 
much  political  sagacity,  especially 
on  a  sudden  emergency;  here  lies 
tiieir  strength*  This  is  a  point  of 
their  character  in  which  they  agree 
with  the  women.  Like  the  women 
^so  they  are  very  refined,  very  de- 
corous, and  verv  humane  when  they 
are  good ;  but  like  them  they  are  at 
the  same  time  very  wild,  and  very 
reckless  when  they  are  exaspera- 
ted. There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
explaining  how,  In  a  war  of  freedom, 
they  surpass  every  other  people  in 
valour.  This  produces  a  dazzling 
effect;  and  yet,  after  all,  there  is  no- 
thing so  rare  as  a  nation  of  cowards. 

Oeniua — Infidelity. 
Clever  women  are  often  infidels; 
men  of  high  genius  are  generally  be- 
lievers* 

Self-Pofiraiiure. 
A  man  never  portrays  his   own 
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character  better  than  by  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  he  portrays  the 
character  of  another. 


The  Perspective  of  Life. 
What  has  life  to  show  us  but  the 
glass  door  of  heaven  ?  Through  this 
we  see  the  highest  beauty,  and  the 
highest  bliss;  out  it  is  not  open. 

IVue  Greatness, 
Of  great  deeds  I  make  no  account, 
but  a  great  life  I  reverence.    Spleu" 
dida  fucinora  of  that   description 
every  sinner  may  perpetrate. 

Chearacter. 
By  Heaven !  upon  the  same  man, 
as  upon  a  vine-planted  mount,  there 
grow  more  kinds  of  wine  than  one : 
on  the  south  side  something  litUe 
worse  than  nectar,  on  the  north  side 
somethiug  littie  better  than  vinegar. 

The  Dutch  Nation. 
The  Dutch  are  a  cheaper  edition 
of  the  Germans,  on  unsized  paper, 
and  without  copperplates. 

How  to  be  Silent. 
If  you  wish  to  speak,  go  into  the 
company  of  those  who  speak  little ; 
but  if  you  wish  to  learn  silence,  court 
the  society  df  those  who  are  eternally 
prattling. 

A  Friend. 
A  friend  is  to  a  friend  sun,  and 
sun-flower  at  once ;  he  attracts,  and 
he  is  attracted. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OP  CADIZ  DURIKG  THE  SIKGE— (I810,  1811,  1812.) 


In  recalling  to  memory  the  events 
of  this  long-protracted  siege,  the 
mind  is  relieved  from  the  distressing 
task  of  recording  such  scenes  of 
suffering  and  of  slaughter  as  those 
which  marked  the  sieges  of  Sara- 
gossa,  of  Gerona,  Tarragona,  and 
other  places  of  minor  note  during 
the  first  glorious  days  of  the  Spanish 
struggle  for  national  independence. 
Would  that  it  were  possible  to  blot 
out  from  the  page  of  history  all  re- 
cord of  these  atrocities!  but  the 
wanton  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 
invaders  can  never  be  effaced  from 
the  memory  of  the  Spaniard ;  they 
will  rankle,  to  the  end  of  time,  in 
the  mind  of  a  brave  and  proud  na- 
tion, and  be  handed  down  from  sire 
to  son  as  a  legacy  of  eternal  execra- 
tion to  the  very  name  of  French* 
man  I 

That  Cadiz  and  Isla  de  Leon,  du- 
ring a  close  and  vigorous  investment 
of  two-and-tbirty  months,  did  not 
escape  their  share  of  those  calami- 
ties Inseparable  from  a  state  of  war 
and  siege,  must  be  reasonably  ex« 
pected ;  but  if  to  those  are  added 
the  horrors  of  pestilence,  which 
threw  its  withering  blight  over  a 
dense  population,  sweeping  hun- 
dreds to  an  untimely  grave  at  every 
setting  sun,  the  heroic  firmness  of 
the  garrisons  and  inhabitants  under 
this  double  scourge  must  secure 
to  them  for  ever  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  One  evil  alone,  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  the  calamities  of 
war,  was  happily  averted ; — with  the 
resources  of  the  whole  world  open 
to  them  by  the  possession  of  their 
noble  bay,  guarded  and  protected 
by  a  faithful  and  powerful  ally, 
gaunt  famine  was  not  suffered  to 
approach  I 

Cadiz,  once  the  richest  ornament 
in  the  Spanish  diadem — the  city  of 
wealth— the  gem  of  the  ocean!  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  an  isth- 
mus which  connects  it  with  La  Isla 
de  Leon.  The  city,  built  on  rocks, 
is  boldly  projected  into  the  sesi  at 
the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the> 
latter  town ;  and  when  approached 
from  either  the  Atlantic  or  Medi- 
teranean,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
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island  rising  majestically  from  tho 
bosom  of  the  ocean  in  silvery  splen- 
dour. Thousands  of  fantastic  towers 
and  minarets  (pointing  their  alabas- 
ter peaks  towards  the  clear  ethereal 
canopy)  burst  on  the  view  at  every 
bound  of  the  vessel,  from  the  deck 
of  which  the  anxious  voyager  gazes 
on  ihi  wished- for  port;  on  nearer 
approach  the  lofty  sea-wall,  based 
on  the  solid  rock,  rises  to  the  height 
of  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
sea  (by  which  this  beautiful  city  is 
on  three  sides  laved),  presenting  a 
long  line  of  protruding  guns,  bid- 
ding grim  defiance  to  any  attack 
from  shipping ;  while  on  the  lower 
or  eastern  quarter,  in  which  are 
situated  the  sea  and  Iand> gates,  a 
triple  line  of  fortifications,  extending 
from  sea  to  sei^  present  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  ad« 
vance  of  an  enemy  in  that  quarter. 

The  portion  of  the  sea  enclosed 
by  this  isthmus  forms  what  is  called 
Cadiz  Bay— >a  noble  child  of  the 
ocean;  extending  from  Rota  (a 
town  at  its  N.  W.  entrance,  famous 
for  its  Vino  Unto,  which  we  call  tent 
wine)  to  the  highest  point  on  which 
the  sea  has  encroached  on  the  main, 
between  Puerto  Real  and  Isla  de 
Leon,  to  the  length  of  upwards  of 
four  Spauitih  leagues,  with  a  medium 
breadth  of  one  and  a  half,  without 
rock  or  shoal,  when  once  the  reef 
called  Las  Puercas  (which  are  at  all 
times  visible)  are  passed. 

The  harbour  or  Cadiz,  properly 
speaking,  is  but  that  portion  of  the 
bay  which,  from  the  crescent-like 
form  the  laud  assumes  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  city  and  its  widely-extended 
fortifications,  thereby  becomes  more 
sheltered  and  land-locked.  The 
anchorage  extends  over  a  range  of 
several  square  miles,  where  ships, 
whether  of  war  or  commerce,  may 
in  ordinary  weather  ride  at  single 
anchor  in  perfect  safety.  But  there 
are  occasions  when,  to  escape  the 
fury  of  a  fierce  Levanter  or  easttrn 
hurricane,  the  cautious  seamen  con- 
sult the  safety  of  their  ships  by 
running  to  sea  to  a  distance  ot  fifty, 
or  even  a  hundred  leagues^  to  awaU 
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formed  a  retrogressive  moFement.  ant  cities  of  what  are  still  termed 
This  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  Su-  the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia, 
preme  Junta,  was,  it  must  be  ad-  tended  to  flatter  the  belief  that  the 
mitted,  in  deference  to  the  general  province  of  Seville  had  been  so 
sense  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Be-  humbled  and  subdued  by  defeats  and 
sidef  a  vain  and  exaggerated  opi-  misfortune,  that  no  opposition  would 
nioQ  of  their  own  power  and  re-  be  made  to  his  triumphant  entnr 
sources,  there  existed  at  that  time  into  Cadiz.  But  that  bitter  calami- 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  disinterested  ty  was  spared  the  already  too  heavily 
views  of  England:  the  seizure  of  sdOlicted  nation,  by  one  of  those 
their  treasure-ships  and  the  battle  hazardous  experiments  of  insubor- 
of  Trafalgar  were  stUi  too  fresh  in  dination  to  superior  auUiority,  in 
their  memory  to  allow  of  that  cordi-  which  the  daring  party  risks  both 
ality  of  spirit  which  England  had  life  and  fame, 
been  taught  to  expect  But  to  that  Nelson  would  not  see  the  signal 
unfortunate  refusal  Andalusia  ought  of  recall  hoisted  by  his  commander- 
to  attribute  a  great  portion  of  those  in-chief,  when  rushing  on  to  storm 
calamities  which  the  subsequent  in-  the  crown  batteries  at  Copenhagen ; 
vasion  of  the  province  inflicted  on  —he  conquered  I  and  the  fault  of 
it  Wlthhuch  Appoint  d*appui"  BM  the  moment  was  unremembered  in 
Isla  de  Leon  to  rest  on,  Lord  Wel«  the  eternity  of  his  victory.  Who  does 
lingtOD,  if  he  could  not  wholly  pre-  not  deplore  that  oiu-  great  Welling- 
vent  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  could  not  shut  his  ears  to  the  order 
Andalusia,  would  have  placed  the  of  "  Hold,  enough  I "  when  issued 
eMerly  sought  prize  of  Cadiz  and  by  that  cold  and  cautious  guards- 
Isla  in  such  a  state  of  perfect  secu-  man,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  at  Vimeiro 
rity,  that  one  of  his  enterprising  —thus  checking,  in  his  proud  career 
generals,  with  a  couple  of  divisions  of  victory,  the  hero  of  that  elorious 
(combined  with  the  Spanish  army  day ;  who,  if  left  to  the  unfettered 
of  the  province),  would  have  been  operation  of  his  own  vigorous  judg^ 
able  to  contend  every  inch  of  ment,  would  have  continued  in  pur- 
ground  from  the  Sierra  Morena  to  suit  of  Junot's  flying  columns,  and 
the  sea;  and,  if  at  last  compelled  to  probably  the  next  day  have  planted 
retreat,  leave  a  desolate  country  to  the  British  standard,  in  union  with 
their  pursuers,  and  withdraw  within  that  of  Portugal,  on  the  castle  of 
an   impregnable   line    of  defence.  Lisbon. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  two  years  The  Duque  del  Albuquerque,  who 
of  defeat— of  bitter  humiliation,  and  commanded  the  army  of  Estrema- 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  their  dura,  received  the  commands  of  the 
very  c/oor«,  that  the  awakened  pro-  Junta,  previously  to  their  flight  from 
vince  stretched  forth  its  arms  for  Seville,  to  move  his  force  with  all 
British  aid— but  when  ?  not  until  possible  expedition  to  Cordova — a 
the  ordinary  chances  of  war  and  movement  which  he  justly  contem- 
elements  might  have  rendered  that  plated  would  lead  to  its  utter  anni- 
call  unavailing.  The  Sierra  Morena  hilation ;  he  therefore  secretly  de- 
had  been  passed,  with  but  feeble  termined  to  apply  this  force  to  a 
resistance  on  the  part  of  its  defen-  more  important  purpose, 
ders,  who  were  unskilled  in  the  art  By  some  extraordinary  oversight, 
of  war ;  Arasiago's  army,  of  twenty  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
thousand  men  of  all  arms,  melted  the  contemptuous  opinion  enter- 
away  before  the  invaders ;  and,  in  a  tained  by  Soult  and  his  master  of 
few  rapid  marches,  the  proud  city  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  army, 
of  Seville,  where  lately  nought  was  two  days  were  suff'ered  to  elapse, 
heard  but  sounds  of  loud  and  boast-  after  the  capture  of  Seville,  before 
ful  defiimce,  opened  her  gates  to  the  the  army  of  Victor  was  put  in  mo- 
intrusive  King  !  tion ;  instead,  therefore,  of  pushing 

By  the  conquest  of  Seville,  the  that  general  on  at  the  "/7a«e/^cAar^e 
French  became  masters  of  the  finest  to  seize  on  Cadiz,  in  the  first  mo- 
train  of  artillery  and  the  most  mag-  ments  of  alarm,  which  the  know- 
nificent  cannon- foundery  in  Europe,  ledge  of  the  surrender  of  Seville, 
The  ftu^ility  with  which  Joseph  pos-  and  of  their  own  imperfect  ata^  ^i 

Mated  himaelf  of  the  mwt  Import-  defence,  would  Yivi^  ^>iaft^  ^^  >Br^ 
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habitants— these  two  important  days 
were  thrown  away.  Mean  while, 
Albuquerque,  taking  advantage  of 
this  error,  moved  on  his  infantry  by 
forced  marches  on  the  route  to  Isla 
de  Leon,  avoiding  that  by  which 
Victor's  would  necessarily  traverse, 
while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  followed  to  protect  and  co- 
yer their  march ;  by  the  most  con« 
fiummate  skill  and  intrepidity  the 
Duque  accomplished  his  object, 
keeping  together  and  subsisting  a 
body  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
men,  destitute  of  all  the  attributes  of 
an  army,  save  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  patriot  soldiers;  nor  did  he  dis- 
mount until  he  saw  the  last  man  of  his 
ranks  pass  over  the  Puente  de  Suaza 
into  the  Isla  de  Leon ;  at  which  mo- 
ment the  head  of  Victor's  advanced 
column  appeared  only  half  a  league 
in  his  rear,  on  the  long  arecife  or 
causeway,  by  which  the  land  com- 
munication between  Isla  and  the 
main  is  maintained.  This  narrow 
causeway  is  flanked  on  one  side  by 
a  morass,  on  the  other  by  the  Sali- 
nas, or  salt  pits,  which  cover  many 
hundred  acres,  and  which  the  pos- 
sessors of  Isla  have  at  all  times  the 
power  to  inundate.  Before  the  mar- 
shal could  push  forward  a  gun  to 
clear  his  road  or  cover  his  advance, 
his  march  was  arsested  by  the  thun- 
der of  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery which  swept  the  whole  of  his 
projected  route.  The  Puente  de 
Suaza  was  itself  strongly  barricadoed 
and  defended,  while  on  each  flank 
was  a  half- moon  battery  of  six  guns. 
To  advance  within  their  range  was  to 
court  certain  destruction ;  the  vete- 
ran marshal  (out-manwuvred  by  the 
volatile  Albuquerque)  was  com- 
pelled to  countermarch,  taking  up 
his  quarters  at  Puerto  Santa  Maria; 
and  distributing  his  army  in  the 
towns  which  are  situated  on  and 
near  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  St  Lucar,  Rota, 
Xeres,  Puerto  Real,  &c.,  while  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  St  Petri  (which 
insulates  Leon),  the  town  of  Chi- 
clana,  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
was  occupied  by  one  of  his  strongest 
brigades,  thus  cutting  off  hia  de 
Leon  from  all  communication  with 
the  interior  on  the  land  side. 

The  supreme  Junta,  then  sitting 

in  Cadiz,  in  a  state  of  agonizing  sus- 

pense  as  to  the  fate  of  the  city,  re- 

ceived  the  intelligence  of  Albuquer- 


que's movement  as  the  death-blow 
of  their  authority,  while  they  had 
imagined  the  Duque  to  be  on  his 
route  to  Cordova  (  Heaven  knows  for 
what  purpose,  except  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  a  beaten  army,  by 
swelling  its  number  without  a  chance 
of  successfully  operating  on  the 
flanks  or  rear  of  the  French,  as  it 
was  vainly  hoped  by  the  Junta  they 
could).  Albuquerque  flung  their 
order  to  the  winds,  and  thus  saved 
Cadiz. 

The  Junta,  shorn  of  its  power  and 
authority,  made  room,  by  their  re- 
signation, for  the  nomination  of  a 
council  of  regency,  retiring  from  a 
responsibility  for  which,  except  on 
the  score  of  integrity  and  firmness 
in  the  cause  of  their  country,  they 
were  wholly  unfit. 

It  was  their  acknowledged  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  their  devotion  to  tlie 
independence  of  Spain,  which  alone 

g reserved  them^  during  the  first 
urst  of  popular  fury,  when  their  in- 
judicious orders  to  Albuquerque 
became  generally  known. 

This  salutary  change  of  govern* 
ment  at  such  a  critical  moment, 
tended  to  remove  those  mean  and  un- 
worthy prejudices  whichhad  hitherto 
prevented  a  more  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  the  forces  of  Spain  and 
her  generous  ally  Great  Britain ;  un- 
founded suspicion  gradually  gave 
way,  and  at  length  yielded  to  a  sense 
of  common  danger.  The  invader 
was  at  their  gates ;  his  rapacious 
troops,  burning  for  the  blood  and 
plunder  of  their  splendid  city,  al- 
ready encircled  by  the  imperial  rob- 
bers; not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost; 
proposals  for  the  aid  of  British  troops 
were  instantly  made  to  the  Govern- 
or of  Gibraltar,  and  also  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Portu- 
gal. To  the  latter,  Lord  Burghersh, 
who  was  then  on  the  British  staff, 
and  a  casual  visitor  at  Cadiz,  was 
selected  by  the  Regency  to  be  the  * 
bearer  of  the  proposal.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, by  singular  good  fortune, 
happened  to  be  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Lisbon  the  very  day  Lord 
Burghersh  reached  the  Tagus.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  inactivity  of  his 
army^  his  Lordship  had  made.a  hasty 
visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lis- 
bon, in  order  to  inspect  the  progress 
of  those  lines  on  which  his  masterly 
TftUtat    «iud   subsequent    defence 
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hare  conferred  immortal  fame.  With 
that  quick  perception  of  advantage 
which  is  a  diBtinguibhiDg  trait  in  his 
character.  Lord  Wellington  saw  at 
a  glance  the  immense  benefit  of  the 
preservation  of  Cadiz — a  second  Gi- 
braltar— from  the  gra^p  of  the  ene- 
my ;  recent  reports  as  to  its  chance 
of  safety  were  of  the  most  gloomy 
character,  even  at  that  moment  the 
universal  opinion  in  Lisbon  was 
•gainst  the  possibility  of  its  holding 
out  until  succours  arrived;  to  be 
efficacious,  therefore,  Lord  Welling- 
ton saw  that  the  relief  must  be  in- 
stantaneous. Spanish  pride  had 
made  the  first  and  important  step  in 
the  march  of  concession,  and  his 
Lordship  determined  to  improve  the 
advantage;  the  assembling  and  imme- 
diate embarkation  of  a  strong  bri- 
gade was  but  the  work  of  thirty- six 
hours;  and  the  second  day  after 
Lord  Burghersh^s  arrival  with  the 
call  for  succours,  this  force  was  not 
only  embarked,  but  actually  under 
weigh  fur  the  beleaguered  city. 

Mean  time  the  troops  and  inhabi- 
tants, both  of  Isla  and  Cadiz,  omitted 
nothing  that  could  tend  to  strengthen 
their  position.  The  summons  to 
surrender  was  sent  to  Isla,  and  also 
to  Cadiz;  that  to  the  former  was  dis- 
missed by  Albuquerque,  with  a  bold 
defiance  to  the  French  Marbhal  to 
nuet  him  hi  \}iQ  Pubntu  de  SuazaI 
The  summons  to  Cadiz,  which  was 
sent  across  the  bay  by  a  Hag  of  truce, 
and  which  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  British  Admiral,  was  treated  with 
equal  disdain;  the  troops  and  the 
excited  populace  crowded  on  the 
walls,  and  the  mob,  brandishing  their 
arms  and  their  knives  in  the  air, 
shouting  out  "  Guerra  !  Guerra  ! 

UASTA  LA  G17ARNICI0N  1"   WaR,  WAR 

to  the  Hilt  ;  thus  improving  on  the 
cry  of  the  brave  Arragonese,  of 
*'  War  to  thb  knife."  This  enthu- 
siasm was  general ;  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants,  strangers  as  well  as  ci- 
tizens, nobles,  generals,  ecclesiastics, 
merchants,  and  artisanp,  even  wo- 
men I  volunteered  their  services  to 
work  on  the  defences  constructing  in 
front  of  Cadiz ;  nor  were  their  bre- 
thren in  loyalty,  the  Islaueros,  less 
active  or  enthusiastic  in  the  patri- 
otic cause. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  of  fe- 
yerish  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the 
great  and  mortal  struggle  about  to 
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commence,  when,  shortly  after  day- 
break on  the  12th  February,  1810, 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  sloop  of  war. 
Myrtle,  followed  by  a  small  fleet  of 
transports,  appeared  off  the  coast, 
under  a  press  of  sail,  steering  direct 
for  Cadiz.  In  three  hours  they  were 
abreast  of  Rota;  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cour, so  fondly  indulged  in  by  the 
anxious  Gaditanos,  were  now  about 
to  be  realized — as  the  ships  came 
more  distinctly  within  their  view, 
the  delighted  citizens  saw  the  decks 
and  lower  rigging  of  all  the  trans- 
ports swarming  with  red  coats, 
who,  on  seeing  the  golden  flag 
of  Spain  still  flying  over  the  city, 
waved  their  little  white  foragiof^ 
caps  in  the  air  in  answer  to  the 
faintly-heard  acclamations  of  the 
people  on  shore.  The  wind  blew 
iresh  and  fair,  the  transports  plough- 
ed their  way  up  the  bay  under  every 
stitch  of  canvas  they  could  pack  on, 
followed  by  the  gallant  Tom  Innes 
in  the  little  Myrtle,  who  clutched 
his  fleet  together  as  a  careful  hen 
would  her  unfledged  brood.  An 
exchange  of  signals  between  Captain 
Innes  and  Admiral  Purvis  explained 
all.  A  boat  was  seen  leaving  the 
flag-ship  to  announce  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  arrival  and  strength  of 
the  force  from  Lisbon  to  the  SpaniHh 
regency ;  another  half  hour  saw  them 
all  safe  moored  in  the  inner  bay. 

The  general  immediately  went  on 
board  the  flag-ship  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Vice-Admiral  Purvis  (who 
had  his  blue- tit-the-f ore  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte).  The  moment  the  cus- 
tomary salute  of  compliment  had 
been  fired  by  the  flag  ship,  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  batteries  on  shore, 
whose  commanders,  not  regulating 
their  fire  by  reference  to  rank, 
welcomed  their  allies  by  a  general 
discharge  from  more  than  a  hundred 
pieces  of  ordnance,  sounding  as  if 
the  thunders  of  heaven  had  been  re- 
leased I  In  the  bay  the  line  of  Spa- 
nish and  British  gun- boats,  moored 
in  a  crescent,  opened  their  fire,  and 
in  order  that  the  compliment  should 
not  be  an  empty  one,  the  oflicers 
took  especial  care  to  shot  their  long, 
eighteen- pounders,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  pour  for  half  an  hour  un- 
remittingly on  the  French  working- 
Earties  employed  in  constructing 
atteries  in  the  several  creeks,  and 
who  were  soou  «e«VL  %cu^^\\i%,v«vi 
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Bociety,  on  the  persooal  introduction  a  hospitable  efltablishmeht ;  never  in* 

of  a  friend  of  the  hou8e»  is  a  sufficient  terfered  with  his  wife's  administra- 

guarantee  for  what  is  called  in  Eng-  tion— ^ret^  or  £fome«/tc— generous, 

land  their  respectability;  a  foreigner  witty,  well-informed,  and  loquacious^ 

once  seen  in  that  society  is  honoured  he  was  universally  liked.  There  was 

with  the  salute  or  the  brazo  of  the  one  drawback,  however,  on  his  many 

first  grandee  of  the  land,  and  to  the  excellent  qualities ;  he  admired  regu- 

honour  of  whose  company  he  can  larity  in  most  matters ;  in  those  of 

ever   afterwards    be   admitted.    A  business  he  was  not  excelled  by  any 

stranger,    therefore,    finds   himself  merchant  in  Cadiz,  but  this  virtue  in 

treated  with  coldness  or  cordiality  him  degenerated  into  a  vice  by  the 

just  as  he  renders  himself  agreeable  unvarying  regularity  with  which  he 

or  repulsive  to  a  highly  sensitive  and  got  drunk  every  nieht  in  the  year — 

discriminating  people.  ^  Some  of  our  fast-day  or  festival,  high-day  or  holy* 

most   respectable    English  gentry-^  day — at  or  about   eleven    o*clock. 

ay,   and  nobility  ^oo,  who  visited  This,  it  may  be  supposed,  proved 

Cadiz   from    1810   to  1813,    made  unfavourable  to  his  connubial  feli- 

themselves  such  respectable  bores  by  city  ?  By  no  means,  never  did  a  hap- 

their  dulness  and  hauteur  as  to  be  py  couple  in  Spain  or  elsewhere  pass 

deemed  fair  subjects  for   laughter,  their  lives  in  more  perfect  concord, 

and  were  avoidea  as  '*  hombres  pe^  Dona    Maria,     although    treated 

sados  "  (heavy  men).  The  Spaniards,  unkindly  by  nature  in  her  distribu- 

with  all  that  gravity  of  character  at-  tion  of  personal  beauty,  was  a  wo- 

tributed  to  them,  are  in  reality  a  man  of  much  talent ;  and  although 

lively,  witty,  and  joyous  people.    To  without  a   single   visible  charm  to 

be  sure  the  Dons  of  Iberia  do  not  hang  the  humblest  compliment  on,no 

distort  the  fine  expressive  features  one  ever  passed  an  evening  in  her 

which  nature  has  bestowed  on  them  society  who  did  not  pronounce  her 

by  affecting  a  stupid  simper^  nor  ex-  a  very  charming  woman.     It  may  be 

pend  that  rich  sonorous  voice,  which  enquired  whether  Don  Pedro    (or 

IS  singularly  musical  to  the  ear,  in  rather  Perico,  as  he  was  always  cal- 

drawling  out  conventional  compli-  led)  did   not  entrench  his  honour 

ments,  like  our  own  exquisites^  to  some  within  the  unapproachable  defences 

insipid  beauty,  as  cold  and  heartless  of  his  nvife's  lack  of  personal  attrac- 

as  the  fop  by  whom  she  is  addressed ;  tion  ?  Que  se  yo  f  (how  do  I  know  ?) 

but  they  are  tranquilly  cheerful,  and  Whatever  preferences  she  had  Lither- 

gracefully  gay — proud  in  essentials,  to  evincea  in  the  selection  of  her 

but   condescendingly    yielding    in  particular  friends  of  the  male  sex, 

trifles ;  and  they  neem  to  think  that  a  never  did  woman  more  discreetly 

grandeelosesnothingof  his  grace  or  leave  herself  less  in  the  power  of 

consequence  by  being  kind,  free,  and  man — ungrateful  man — to  taunt  her 

familiar — while     the    wealthy     or  with    the    want    of   those    charms 

titled  John  Bull  sadly  fails  to  enforce  which  he  himself  might  boast  of;  for 

his  e//^n%  by  being  dull,  cold,  and  it  had  been  a  general  remark  amongst 

distant  her  fair  friends,  that  all  her  cortejos 

Dona  Maria,  the  lady  of  the  house  were  entitled,  by  figure  and  feature, 

(addressed  by  her  friends  in  the  en-  to  claim  the  presidency  of  the  ugliest 

dearing  diminutive  Maraquita,  ac-  club  in  Europe  I  such  men,  in  fact, 

cording  to  the  custom  of  the  country),  one  glance  at  whom  would  have  dis- 

was  of  English  parentage  on  both  armed  even  Spanish  jealousy  of  the 

sides,  but  born  in  Spain ;  she  spoke  olden   time.    But   it    is    doubtful 

the  English  l^guage  fluently,  but  whether  Perico  ever  gave  himself 

with  an  accent  which  betrayed  her  the  trouble  to  think  one  moment  on 

foreign  birth— she  also  spoke  French  such  an  ordinary  subject.  The  matri- 

and  Italian,  and  was   a  delightful  monial  menage  of  the  house  was  per- 

pianist,  possessed  great  taste,  a  fine  fectly  known   to  all   their  visiting 

ear,  and  brilliant  execution.  Her  bus-  friends;  each    had   their   separate 

band,  Don  Pedro  S ,  a  merchant  wing  of  the  mansion ;  and  as  neither 

in  opulent   circumstances,  was   of  party  complained,  but,  on  the  con- 

Jrish   extraction,  and   perhaps  the  trary,  exhibited    at  all  times    the 

very  beat  tempered  and  best  natured  most  perfect  good  feeling  and  kind 

faui  in  Cadiz*  He  always  mainti^ed  aUeKiWou  \Q^asds  each  oiher^  it  w« 
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nobody's  business  to  enquire  further  pounder  was  dragged  from  the  town 
— '*  viva  la  confianza !  viva!!*'  wall,  not  fifty  yards'  distance,  into 
Dona  Maria,  after  a  brief  which  seventy  two  pounds*  weight 
acquaintance  with  a  stranger  whose  of  metal  (a  triple  charge)  was  ram- 
manners  pleased  her  (and  in  med  down ;  the  gun  was  then  placed 
that  respect  she  was  as  fasti-  with  its  muzzle  to  the  porch,  and 
dious  as  any  beauty  of  her  gay  the  match  applied — another  moment 
circle),  used  to  display  the  wound  beheld  the  front  of  the  house  in 
on  her  right  arm  which  she  received  ruins  I  Soluno  now  attempted  to 
from  one  of  the  assassins  of  her  ill-  escape  from  popular  fury  by  means 
fated  friend  Governor  Soluno.  This  of  the  roofs  of  his  own  and  the  ad« 
officer,  with,  it  is  believed,  the  best  jacent  houses,  which  are  a  succession 
faitentions  towards  his  country,  had  of  flat  terraces,  often  laid  out  as 
snffered  his  mind  to  be  so  deeply  gardens  or  ornamental  grottoes.  But 
impressed  with  the  impossibility  of  the  bloodhounds  were  quickly  on 
contending  against  the  overwhelm,  his  track — he  fled  from  roof  to  roof 
log  power  of  France,  that  his  whole  with  an  agility  strengthened  by  his 
thoughts  were  devoted  to  the  hope  fears,  until  he  reached  that  of  the 
ofobtaining  favourable  terms  for  the  house  of  his  friend  Don  Pedro, 
province  of  which  he  was  then  cap-  which  had  always  been  to  him  as  a 
tain-general,  whenever  its  invasion  home,  and  was  in  the  act  of  de- 
took  place.  As  governor  of  Cadiz  scending  by  the  flight  of  steps  which 
he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  tran-  led  to  the  attics,  when  he  was  over- 
qaillize  the  people  and  keep  down  taken  and  dragged  back  by  the  fore* 
that  rising  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  most  of  the  sanguinary  crew.  It 
invaders  which  every  day  gathered  was  in  the  struggle  for  his  escape, 
fresh  strength.  By  this  temporizing  assisted  by  Dona  Maria,  who  had 
policy  he  lost  much  of  the  popularity  hastened  to  his  relief,  that  she  re* 
he  once  possessed.  But  the  act  ceived  her  wound.  The  fellow  who 
which  sealed  his  unhappy  doom,  was  inflicted  it  made  a  rude  apology  for 
his  timid  refusal  to  co-operate  with  the  unintended  violence,  and  with 
Admiral  Purvis  in  the  attack  pro-  all  the  gallantry  of  the  majo,  insist- 
posed  to  him  by  the  latter  on  the  ed  on  binding  it  up  with  his  hand- 
French  squadron  under  Admiral  kerchief.  To  enable  him  to  use 
Rossily,  then  (May  1808)  blockaded  both  hands  in  the  operation,  he  very 
in  Cadiz  harbour.  The  weak  or  coolly  stuck  his  knife  in  the  shoulder 
traitorous  Soluno  urged  on  the  in-  of  the  unfortunate  governor!  The 
habitants  of  the  city  under  his  go-  last  few  moments  of  the  doomed 
vemment,  the  fatal  consequences  Soluno  were  those  of  the  most  piti- 
which  they  must  ultimately  expect  able  suflfering— he  was  dragged 
from  such  a  show  of  premature  bleeding  down  the  stairs,and  through 
hostility  to  France.  The  slave  met  the  hall  of  Don  Pedro,  into  the  street 
his  desert !  The  excited  populace  called  Cinco  Torres,  where  the  ex- 
flew  to  arms-^his  house  was  besieg-  ulting  shouts  of  the  ferocious  mob 
ed — ^it  was  a  large  mansion,  forming  burst  on  his  ear.  It  was  intended 
the  rounded  angle  of  the  Barrio  St  to  have  executed  him  on  the  roof  of 
Carlos,  and,  like  all  the  other  houses  the  Aduana,  or  custom-house,  on  his 
of  the  better  order,  impervious  to  route  to  which  the  wretched  victim 
ordinary  attack.  Various  means  passed  under  the  windows  of  those 
were  aaopted  by  the  maddened  mob  friends  at  whose  tables  he  had  al- 
to batter  in  the  outer  doors — they  ways  been  a  welcome  and  an 
still  resisted  all  their  efibrts.  Huge  honoured  guest,  but  not  one  of 
logs  of  mahogany,  weighing  several  whom  dared  to  appear,  or  exhibit 
tons,  were  borne  to  the  spot  in  the  the  slightest  sympathy  for  his  un- 
palanquas  or  slings  of  the  labouring  happy  fate — the  infuriated  populace, 
f;&llegos,  and  used  as  battering-rams  thirsting  for  his  blood,  could  not  be 
against  the  still  unyielding  portals; —  restrained  to  defer  the  work  of 
at  length  the  desperate  measure  was  death  even  for  one  short  quarter  of 
taken  of  blowing  open  the  premises  an  hour  I — the  devoted,  and  at  last 
at  every  hszard  of  evil  which  such  pitied,  wretch,  had  twenty  Knives  \tl 
a  step  might  have  produced  In  his  body  at  one  and  tide  «am^  isk^- 
the  neighbouThood.    A  twentf^four  ment,  and  bia  YkeskU  iv«a  WXffnWl 
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right  or  left,  sometimes  to  almost  the 
verge  of  the  causeway,  the  tnsides 
(except  my  Cadiz  friend,  who  laugh- 
ed at  our  apprehensions)  expected 
nothing  less  wan  to  be  nitched  on 
the  strand  (a  decent  tumble  of  about 
a  dozen  feet),  in  that  ponderous  ve* 
hide.  The  centre  of  the  causeway, 
fortunately,  was  a  mass  of  loose  sand, 
and  deep  enough  to  reach  half-way 
up  the  spokes  of  our  wheels,  so  that, 
before  we  reached  the  Corta  Dura 
the  spirit  of  the  fiery  team  had  been 
pretty  well  cooled. 

The  Corta  Dura  is  a  large  redoubt, 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
Cadiz  Lines;  it  was  then  in  its  ear- 
liest state  of  progress.  This  fort  (as 
its  name  indicates),  cuts  across  or 
severs  the  causeway — so  that  an  arti- 
ficial road,  formed  of  beams  and  fa- 
scines on  each  side,  was  then  con- 
structed for  the  passage  of  carts  and 
carriages  to  and  from  the  Isla.  Here 
we  dismounted,  and  saw  our  rumb- 
ling carriage  take  its  downward 
route,  hearUly  glad  to  have  escaped 
from  it  without  fracture  of  head  or 
limb. 

The  appearance  of  the  Corta  Dura 
at  that  moment  was  every  way  cal- 
culated to  inspire  our  profound  ad- 
miration, mixed  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  pity,  for  a  brave  people 
basely  betrayed  and  invaded  by  a 
perfidious  enemy,  who  entered  with 
his  army  on  the  Spanish  soil  as  the 
professed  ffuardian  and  protector  of 
the  nation  s  rights  and  liberties  I  Did 
these  reflections  never  wrinff  the 
tyrant's  heartstrings  as  he  gazedfrom 
that  solitary  rock  which  eternal  jus- 
tice had  planted  in  .the  '*  wide  unbound' 
ed  sea"  to  be  at  once  his  prison  and 
his  grave  ?  Oh  yes  they  did !  remorse, 
that  *'  worm  which  never  dies,"  fed  on 
his  faithless  heart  to  the  last  moment 
of  lingering  life— and  Spain,  brave, 
betrayed,  but  unconquered  Spain, 
was  deeply  avenged  I  Not  less  than 
one  thousand  persons,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  very  humblest  classes  of 
society,  were  then  working  as  volun- 
tary labourers  on  this  important  out- 
work ;— >each  gang  submitting  to  its 
task,  not  to  say  with  cheerfulness, 
but  with  striving  emulation  I  all  ac- 
tive, zealous,  and  obedient  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  engineers,  and  their  task- 
men  and  overseers. 
The  Spaniarda  have  always  ma\n- 
Mned  a  high  character  in  the  science 


of  naval  and  military  architecture  ; 
future  ages  will  recognise  a  proof  of 
their  excellence  in  the  work  now 
mentioned;  which,  although  com- 
menced under  all  the  disadvantages 
incident  to  the  general  distraction  of 
the  country  at  the  time — and  latterly 
carried  on  under  the  additional  im- 
pediment caused  by  its  exposure  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  mortar  bat- 
teries, was,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  months,  rendered  capable  of  de- 
fending itself  without  any  extraneous 
support. 

On  that  day  were  to  be  seen 
grandees  (setting  the  good  ex- 
ample) wheeling  barrows  of  earth 
•— ofiicers  of  all  ranks  yoked  by 
dozens  to  carts  or  cars,  drawing 
heavy  loads  of  timber,  stone,  sand,  or 
lime;  lusty  monks  and  friars  by 
scores,  wielding  the  pick-axe,  the 
spade,  or  rammer ;  while  crowds  of 
masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  builders, 
&C.  were  busy  in  their  several  voca- 
tions. About  noon  itwas  customary 
for  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  (parti- 
cularly those  foreigners  who  had 
found  a  home  in  thehospitable  bosom 
of  Spain)  to  come  down  with  re* 
fresh ments  to  distribute  amongst 
the  labouring  throng — while  groups 
of  women,  the  wives,  the  relatives  or 
queridas  (sweethearts)  of  the  work- 
men were  daily  present  to  cheer 
them  on  in  their  patriotic  toil :— 
Perched  aloft  on  some  massive  stone, 
out  of  harm's  way,  the  Ciego  (or 
blind  ballad- singer),  accompanying 
himself  on  his  cracked  guitar,  chant- 
ed out  the  praises  of  '*  Palafox  and 
the  Defenders  of  Saragossa  !"  or  of 
''Castanos  the  Hero  of  Baylen!" 
with  the  general  chorus  of  "  Viva  bl 
Rey  Fernando  I "  If  a  shot  or  shell 
from  the  French  batteries  (whidi 
were  then  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  do  injury)  did  happen  to  fall  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  working 
parties — raising,  as  itwas  sure  to  do, 
an  almost  blinding  cloud  of  sand,  it 
was  welcomed  with  a  universal  cheer 
and  a  stave  of  some  patriotic 
song  I  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
fanfaronade  in  all  this ;  never  were 
people  more  sincere  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, more  energetic  in  the  con- 
tribution of  their  strength  and  la- 
bour, or  more  prodigal  of  their 
blood,  in  the  great  work  of  their 
country's  defence.  Passing  through 
tl^e  CoiVe^Dus^^XAx  nearly  an  houra 
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ness,"  ere  we  ventured  to  turn  our 
faces  to  the  west. 

After  coocluding  the  arrangements 
which  were  the  object  of  my  visit, 
I  took  my  leave  for  that  day  of  lata 
de  Leon,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  busy  scene  of  my  humble,  but 
arduous  services,  during  the  three 
ensuing  years. 

We  got  back  to  Cadiz  before  four, 
in  time  to  dress,  and  meet  at  dinner 
a  large  party  of  guests,  Spanish, 
English,  and  Irish,  civil,  mercantile, 
and  military,  over  a  capital  dessert, 
and  a  table  crowded  with  wines  of 
the  most  superior  quality,  particu« 
larly  such  Xeres  (Sherry)  as  I  had 
never  before  tasted  (my  hosts  being 
extensive  merchants  in  that  trade). 

My  friend  Don  T entertained 

the  guests  with  a  detail  of  the  perils 
he  had  that  day  encountered. 

Although  it  may  appear  uninte- 
resting to  enter  into  the  particulars 
that  immediately  follow,  yet,  as  af- 
fording a  sketch  of  Spanish  manners, 
the  introduction  may  be  tolerated. 
At  eight  o'clock  on  that  evening  I 
had  an  engagement  with  the  Junta 
de  Hacienda,  to  attend  upon  that 
board  in  order  to  present  my  cre- 
dentials and  my  requisitions,  agree- 
ably to  the  orders  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton. The  Junta  de  Hacienda  (or 
Treasury)  was  chosen  from  amongst 
the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy  of 
the  Spanish  mercantile  body;  to 
them  was  intrusted  the  receipt  and 
tlie  expenditure  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, the  purchase  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  supplies,  and  of  all  the  mu- 
nitions of  war.  Another  junta  was 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  preserv- 
ing public  peace,  and  the  security  of 
person  and  property,  and  a  third  for 
the  regulation  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port by  land  and  by  sea,  military 
quarters,  &c.  &c.;  in  short,  every 
contingency  that  could  possibly 
arise  was  provided  for — in  theory 
— but  that  was  all!  Eight  o'clock 
found  me  and  my  friendly  interpre- 
ter (whose  services  now  became 
important)  in  a  dark  and  shabby 
antechamber,  where  we  were  left  to 
concoct  our  address,  while  their 
worships  were  loudly  wrangling  in 
their  own  chamber  with  some  ob- 
streperous characters,  who  seemed, 
BB  far  BB  8  volley  of  vociferations 
could  go,  not  to  yield  thrir  point. 
A  calm  at  leogth  succeeded,  rind  on 


their  withdrawal  we  were  allowed 
to  enter.  The  apartment  called  the 
chamber  of  the  junta  was  very  infe- 
rior to  the  smallest  of  our  police 
offices,  resembling,  in  some  degree, 
those  humble  chanceries  called 
Courts  of  Conscience  (where  the 
hardest  and  most  reckless  swearer 
always  gains  the  cause)  I  Seated  be- 
hind a  raised  desk  sat  three  gentle- 
men, whose  faces  faintly  showed 
through  a  cloud  of  smoke,  each 
using  his  cigar  in  "/m//  puff. "  As 
light  is  a  rare  commodity  in  Spanish 
houses,  I  was  for  some  time  puzzled 
to  open  my  credentials;  a  very  dim 
lamp,  stuck  on  a  bracket  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room,  was  the  only  visi- 
ble luminary ;  that  which  enlightened 
the  worthy  junta  was  shrouded 
from  my  view  by  an  umbrageous 
canopy  of  Urown  paper,  which  im- 
prisoned the  few  rays  of  light  it  was 
calculated  to  afford,  for  the  exclusive 
use  and  benefit  of  the  '*  bench.** 
After  my  eye  had  become  somewhat 
reconciled  to  this  darkness  visible, 
and  a  considerate  cessation  of  puffs 
had  allowed  the  body  of  smoke  to  as- 
cend to  the  dark  ceiling  of  this  gloomy 
apartment,  I  laid  before  those 
potent,  but  I  cannot  add  '*  grave  and 
reverend"  Sehors  my  budget  On 
reading  my  long  list  of  requisitions 
(which  I  must  confess  uere  start- 
ling), and  referring  to  the  copy  of 
the  stipulations  entered  into  by  the 
Regency  when  inviting  the  aid  of  a 
British  force,  a  general  expression 
of  surprise  and  dissent  (I  may  add 
discontent)  burst  from  the  triumvi- 
rate, who  appeared  to  be  quite  con- 
founded at,  and  quite  unprepared 
for,  the  sweeping  demands  made  on 
those  resources  which  they  were 
husbanding  with  a  miser's  care.  No- 
thing tries  the  temper  of  a  stranger 
more  severely  than  the  appearance 
(and  in  truth  it  is  but  appearance) 
of  the  violent  irascibility  which  a 
Spaniard  exhibits  in  argument ;  but  I 
know  their  placability  when  they  are 
heard  out  with  respectful  patience. 
The  first  by  whom  I  was  taken  to 
task  for  my  presumptuous  requisi- 
tions was  Don  Pedro  Daguirre,a  pale- 
faced,  keen-eyed,  little  man,  with  a 
frightful  volubility  of  speech,  which 
he  interlarded  with  that  never-ab- 
sent expletive — which  is  rendered 
enduraMe  to  ears  polite  by  being 
(\u^V\ftv^  vt\\.o  x\i^  m\\d^i:  term  Ca* 
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BAXBA !  He  asserted  that  the  EDglish 
were  takiog  an  ungenerous  advan- 
tage of  their  neceHsities  to  extort 
that  which  they  could  not  afford  with- 
out starving  their  own  army;  that 
there  was  an  "  erjuivocacion  grande  " 
in  Lord  Wellington's  construction  of 
m  certain  article  of  these  stipulations; 
that  asistencia  did  not  mean  subsist 
tencia ;  in  short,  that  they  could  ?iot, 
would  not  comply.  After  the  little 
man  had  expended  hisdispleasure  on 
me,  he  thrust  his  ci^ar  in  his  mouth, 
and  drew  such  a  dralt  upon  it  that  the 
flesh  of  his  thin  pale  cheeks  seemed 
to  he  so  collapsed,  one  within  the 
other,  that  I  feared  he  never  could 
succeed  in  unlocking  them;  but  a 
long  and  lusty  puff  (which  sent  a 
volume  of  smoke  rolling  over  the 
heads  of  my  friend  and  self)  ef- 
fected that  purpose.  Having  thus  re- 
lieved himself  of  all  ill-humour  by 
that  safety  valve,  his  mouth,  he  aci- 
dressed  my  friend  in  the  kindest 
tone  of  voice,  saying,  "  Scnor  quitre 
fumarf*  (would  the  gentleman  wish 
to  smoke  ?)  handing  over  at  the  same 
time  his  Havannah  cigar  purse,  or 
bladder,  containing  some  splendid 
samples  of  that  Spanish  luxury.  I 
accepted  two  with  many  thanks. 

The  second  lecture  I  was  destined 
to  receive  was  from  a  good-looking, 
full-faced,  and  rather  handsome  manj 
not  more  than  thirty  (if  so  much), 
who  had  more  the  appearance  of  an 
English  eentleman  than  any  Span- 
iard  1  had  hitherto  seen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  neglected  and  mise* 
rably  decayed  teeth  I  This  member 
of  the  board  took  much  pains,  and  in 
mild,  but  firm  language,  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  miHConception, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of  one  article,  the 
terms,  &c.,  a  tabk  which  he  candid- 
ly admitted  he  might  have  spared 
himself,  knowing  that  my  personal 
opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  could 
not  affect  the  question  at  issue,  ex- 
cept as  it  went  to  convince  me  that 
the  Junta  could  not  mean  to  throw 
any  impediments  in  the  way  of  a 
cordial  co-operation  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  nations,  but  that  it 
was  wholly  unprepared  for  such 
terms.  **  In  short,"  concluded  the 
speaker,  "  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  resources,  we  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  give  a  reception 
to  theto  requisitions."   There  was  a 


calm  yet  firm  resolution  in  the  ad- 
dress of  this  gentleman,  which  made 
a  deeper  impreHsion  on  me  than  the 
blustering  tirade  uttered  by  his  pre- 
decessor, who,  I  was  afterwards  in- 
formed, was  one  of  the  warmest  ad- 
mirers of  the  British,  and  as  gene- 
rous in  heart  as  he  was  passionate 
in  speech.  The  pernon  here  men- 
tioned was  the  late  Don  Tomas  Is- 
turiz,  who  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
few  who  did  not  look  upon  theen- 
trance  of  the  EogliHh  into  Cadiz  with 
feelings  of  entire  satisfaction.  He  had 
a  dash  of  the  Republican  in  his  cha- 
racter, as  he  evinced  by  his  motion 
in  the  Cortes,  in  May,  1814,  which 
denounced  the  beloved  Fernando  as 
unworthy  to  reign,  should  he  refuse 
to  swear  to  and  accept  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812.  He  had  been  elected  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Cadiz  as  their 
representative  on  the  first  assem- 
bling of  the  Cortes,  and  certainly  did 
not  discredit  their  choice.  At  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  (1810),  he  was  Syn- 
dico  of  Cadiz;  and  being  a  well-edu- 
cated and  talented  young  man,  ob- 
tained a  considerable  degree  of  influ« 
ence  in  his  native  city. 

The  third  and  last  member  of  the 
Junta  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
dress me  was  Don  Bustamente  de 
Guerra — (a  pompous  name  I  admit- 
ting of  a  most  elaborate  interpreta- 
tion). This  gentleman  seemed  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion  of  the  wor- 
thy candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Bristol  last  century,  who, 
having  neither  the  power  nor  the 
wish  to  add  a  syllable  to  the  long 
and  brilliant  harangue  of  his  more 
highly- gifted  fellow- candidate,  con- 
tepted  himself  and  his  auditors  by 
SELyiDf^—**  Ditto  to  Mr  Burke  /"  The 
round-faced,  bald-headed,  and  good- 
humoured  looking  Don  Bustamentei 
in  a  few  words,  gave  his  *'  Ditto  to 
Don  Tomas,"  "  Ditto  to  Don  Pe- 
dro." 

Now  came  my  turn  to  reply.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  that ; 
but  merely  to  state,  at  the  end  of 
such  a  stormy  conference,  we  part- 
ed the  best  friends  imaginable,  each 
party  agreeing  to  make  due  repre- 
sentations to  their  respective  supe- 
riors ;  but,  what  was  to  me  a  matter 
of  triumph,  the  Junta  (I  presume  in 
consequence  of  the  unbounded  pa- 
tience and  TespeeX^Vx.Vi^Vi\c\i\^Qx^ 
tiielr  BCo\d\iigs)  aa%\tt^^m^««k.\a&t- 
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log  leAT6»  that,  pending  the  discui- 
■lon  of  the  question,  their  "  friends  the 
Enelish  should  want  for  nothing  l^ 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  I  en- 
countered the  stem  Syndico  of  Ca- 
diz, at  the  tertulia  of  Dona  Maria, 
with  his  little  transatlantic  Querida 
bj  his  side  (a  pretty  Mexicana^ 
gambling  avraj  like  another  prodi- 
gal son  I  His  recognition  of  me  waa 
quite  friendly — what  might  be  term- 
ed **/r««  and  easy.^*  Who  will  de- 
ny that  the  Spaniards  are  an  extra- 
ordinary race  ?  * 

The  differences  to  which  I  have 
but  merely  glanced,  were  for  some 
time  a  source  of  much  inquietude; 
daily  threatening  to  disturb  that 
harmony  which  It  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  both  nations  to  main- 
tain uninterrupted.  The  timely 
arrival  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Wellesley  (now  Lord  Cow- 
ley) took  this  discussion  out  of 
humbler  and  less  competent  hands ; 
and  under  his  diplomatic,  and  sub- 
sequently of  General  Graham's  mi- 
litary influence,  my  Lord  Welling- 
ton, if  he  did  not  yield,  at  least  con- 
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siderably  modified  hfi  demands ;  at 
ter  which  we  rubbed  on  (with  occa- 
sional little  frettings)  in  tolerably 
harmonious  terms  with  all  the  pub- 
lic authorities  for  the  three  follow* 
ing  years. 

Early  in  March,  1810,  about  a 
week  before  the  arrival  of  General 
Graham,  Cadiz  was  visited  by  a 
frightful  storm,  the  recollection  of 
which,  from  its  awful  conseauences, 
is  still  a  subject  of  painful  reflec« 
tion»  The  hurricane,  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  came  from  the  west. 
It  commenced  at  daylight  on  the 
sixth,  but  did  not  attain  to  Its  j^reat- 
est  fury  until  the  evening  of  that 
day;  and  when  night  fell,  the  dis- 
mal sounds  of  signals  of  distress 
were  heard  in  every  quarter  of  Uie 
bay.  At  daybreak  on  the  seventh, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety 
vessels  of  all  sizes  and  nations  were 
on  shore  I  The  Temeraire,  a  three- 
decker,  was  discovered  to  be  drag- 
ging her  anchors.  Shortly  after, 
this  noble  vessel  was,  to  the  utter 
dismay  of  the  admiral,  seen  com- 
pletely adrift.     Captain  Chamber- 


*  For  the  eieape  of  Don  Tomas  Istoriz  from  Madrid  in  1814,  refer  to  the  inte- 
resting article,  headed  Ferdinand  the  Bdoved,  or  Roycd  Oratitude,  in  Biackvrood  e 
Magazine  for  Aogntt,  1830.  This  gentleman,  after  passing  some  months  In 
France,  repaired  to  London,  where  some  of  his  companions  in  exile  had  found  a 
hospitable  reception ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  suffering  (in  the  deepest 
privacy)  the  total  want  of  all  the  comforts  of  life.  A  very  humble  monthly  allow- 
ance granted  by  Gorernment  was  their  only  support ;  and  to  obtain  which  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pleading  their  absolute /xwer/y  and  destitution,  in  order 
to  being  placed  on  what  was  called  the  Dnke  of  Wellingtons  List,  as  this  poor  relief 
was  not  extended  to  any  but  those  whom  his  Grace  recommended.  The  Duke,  in 
the  dispensation  of  charity,  whether  personal  or  public,  is  known  to  be  a  ripid  ero- 
nomist;  as  a  proof  of  which,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  Captain  General 

V—,  Dr  A.  D— y  M (late  MrNisTER  of  the  Interior  in  Spain) — with 

several  others  of  that  class,  were  placed  on  his  Grace's  list  for  the  noble  allowance  of 
nrrEEN  shilungs  per  week  each ! 

Don  Tomas  Isturiz  was  a  person  of  considerable  wealth  ;  his  mother's  house  In 
Cadiz  (a  large  mercantile  concern  engaged  in  the  South  American  trade),  under  the 
firm  of  '*  Isturiz  Vtnda  y  Uijos,"  was  still  carried  on,  and  large  remittancei  were  at 
all  times  at  his  command.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  the  emigrant  '*  Liberals'* 
were  ever  objects  of  his  generosity  or  solicitude,  even  when,  by  an  extraordinary  and 
nnezpected  increase  of  fortune,  he  had  the  means  of  alleviating  their  privations,  and 
cheering  their  days  of  exile.  Don  Tomas  was  one  day  walking  near  the  Royal  Ex« 
change,  during  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  in  1815,  and  feeling  an  inclination  to  sport 
twenty  pounds,  went  into  the  office  of  Martin  &  Co.,  Cornhili,  where,  referring  to 
his  pocket-book,  he  counted  the  number  of  days  that  elapsed  from  that  of  his  provi- 
dential escape  from  Madrid  (and  the  tender  mercies  prepared  for  him  by  the  beloved 
Fernando) ;  he  found  them  amount  to  261,  and  then  demanded  to  buy  that  ticket ; 
but  it  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  it  eould  be  obtained,  and  only  after  a  strict  search 
amongst  the  lottery  offices  in  the  city.  At  length  a  half  ticket  of  No.  261  was  pro- 
eured  at  TWO  o*elock,  and  at  FIVE  it  was  drawn  a  prize  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  tha 

oaJx  one  erer  exhibited  to  that  ameant  \n  En|.\and,    T^«  lucky  Don  lay  down  that 

'^Igtit  twDtj  thousand  ponnds  richer  ihan  be  Yiid  T\Mia\ 
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lain,  and  fleveral  of  his  ofBcerB,  had 
but  juBt  reached  the  Bliip  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  haviuf(  been  en- 
gaged during  the  whole  of  that  hor- 
rid night  in  saving  the  crews  of 
those  unfortunate  vessels  which 
were  foundering  on  every  side. 
Drenched,  and  almost  expiring  with 
fatigue,  from  their  generous  exer- 
tions, the  captain  and  officers  were 
obliged  to  be  hauled  on  board  in 
alingf*,  two  of  their  boats  having 
been  stove  in  their  attempt  to  board. 
The  sight  of  the  beautiful  and  pow- 
erful Temeraire  drifting  on  a  lee 
fihore,  and  that  shore  lined  hy  a 
thouting  ferocious  enemy t  roused  all 
their  energies;  and  after  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  agonizing  anxiety, 
Admiral  Purvis  had  the  inexpressible 
delij^ht  of  seeing  the  Temeraire,  un- 
der the  sicilful  Chamberlain  and  his 
experienced  master,  running  under 
bis  stern,  with  a  mere  shred  of  a 
sail  to  give  her  steerage  way,  and 
in  another  minute  drop  her  best 
bower  in  new  and  secure  moorings. 
Sad  as  was  the  scene  of  desolation 
on  every  side,  the  bold  and  skilful 
seamanship  exhibited  on  this  criti- 
cal occasion  by  Captain  Chamber- 
lain and  his  fine  crew  excited  such 
admiration  through  the  fleet,  that, 
when  he  telecrraphed  ''all  safe, 
NiNB  fathom!"  the  Temeraire  was 
honoured  with  three  cheers  from 
between  two  and  three  thousand 

5 lad  voices  from  the  British  squa- 
ron. 

The  Maria  Primera,  Portuguese 
flag-ahip  (a  three-decker  also),  was 
not  so  fortunate.  This  magnificent 
vessel  (on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
for  Lisbon)  had  taken  up  an  outside 
station  a  day  or  two  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  gale,  and  had 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  bay  when 
the  awful  swell  from  the  mighty 
Atlantic  indicated  the  quickly  ap- 
proaching evil.  The  admiral  put 
oack  at  nightfall,  unfortunately  drop- 
ping his  anchor  in  the  most  exposed 
part  of  the  bay.  On  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  the  gale  raged  with 


such  fury,  that  all  chance  of  better- 
ing his  position  under  such  circum- 
stances became  hopeless.  An  un« 
usual  bustle  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay  occupied  by  the  enemy,  showed 
that  he  had  a  double  danger  to  en- 
counter. Hundreds  of  men  and 
horses  were  seen  near  Fort  St  Cala- 
lina,  drawing  on  artillery ;  and  be- 
fore noon  the  Maria  Primera  became 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  that  powerful 
battery.  Showers  of  shot  and  shell 
were  poured  on  the  devoted  vea* 
sel,  whose  fire  in  return  made  but 
slight  imprension,  rolling  as  she  did 
almost  yard-arm  to  every  moment. 
Still  the  Portuguese  admiral  would 
neither  strike  his  flag, nor,  by  slipping 
his  anchors,  seek  a  precarious  chance 
of  escape  by  running  up  the  bay. 
His  vesHel  soon  became  a  wreck-^ 
and  at  mid- day  went  down  under 
the  '<  vivas"  of  the  brave  crew,  with 
her  flag  nailed  to  the  masthead ;  and 
to  the  unutterable  grief  of  the  many 
thousands  assembled  on  the  towers 
of  the  houses  at  Cadiz  who  had  be- 
held the  unequal  contest  But  a 
scene  of  greater  horror  wae  yet  to 
be  witnessed.  Moored  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bay,  about  a  league  from 
the  Mole  of  Cadiz,  were  five  large 
pontoons  of  prison  hulks — old  liue- 
of- battle  ships — on  board  of  which 
several  thousand  prisoners  of  the 
army  of  Dupont  had  been  confined 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  rigour, 
nay  cruelty,  with  which  these  un- 
fortunate beings  had  been  treated, 
had,  it  was  but  too  truly  stated,  re- 
duced their  number  in  that  period 
to  nearly  one  An//  the  original  amount 
But  the  French  set  the  example  of 
cruelty,  and  all  feelings  of  mticy  tom 
wards  a  Frenchman  were  by  the 
Spaniards  deemed  treasons  towards 
Spain,  These  wretched  prisoners 
were  constantly  in  a  state  bordering 
on  mutiny ;  which  the  daily  rigours 
and  privations  they  suffered  tend(>d 
to  foster.  Driven  to  despair  by 
long  sufl^ering,  and  hopelepsDcss  of 
relief,*  they  were  prepared  to  meet 
death  in  the  attempt  for  freedom. 


*  Ifapolfon*t  Indlgnstlon  against  Dopont  and  hit  army  for  hit  diKgraeeful  tor- 
render  to  a  rade  and  half-diKcipHned  body  of  troops,  inferior  in  number,  scirnco  of 
-arma,  and  all  the  taet  and  art  of  war,  to  that  which  grounded  its  arms  before  the 
patriota,  was  ao  great,  that  he  never  woald  listen  to  any  proposal  mada  b^  hl%  imx- 
shala  In  Spain  for  tba  ezchaoge  ef  the  prlsonera  eonftiMd  \ii  \\a  CaAiVa  '^^ofiSKA*  1^^ 
snUftnJy  hU  tbem  to  tb9ir  At»— and  thai  was  terrific 
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Tka  SpaoiBh  authotillei,  aware  of  tier  to  keep  them  upright  (now 
this  BtBte  of  desperation  in  tbe  mind  that  the  priaonen  from  below  had 
of  the  prisoners,  alwaja  maintained  enlarged  themselves),  rolled  aU 
m  strong  guard  on  board  eacb  pon-  most  gunwale  to,  under  the  double 
toon,  who  carefullf  prevented  more  influence  of  wind  and  aea.  The 
than  an  extremely,  limited  number  desperate  captives,  having  procured 
of  tbem  to  enjof  the  air  of  the  deck  Gre,  sought  to  burn  tbe  hawse- 
each  day.  Thi«  relief,  so  necessary  holes — but  the  storm  effected  what 
lotheir  health,  and  indeed  existence,  their  feeble  means  could  not  accom- 
therefore  seldom  came  to  the  turn  of  plish.  The  pontoons,  one  after  the 
each  individual  above  once  in  the  other,  broke  from  their  moorings; 
course  of  a  fortuight.  and  In  a  ((uarter  of  an  hour  grounded 
Tbe  Spanish  Government  had  on  tbe  ahore  occupied  by  their  coun> 
formed  no  depots  of  provisiona  on  trymen !  On  the  first  moment  of 
board,  so  that  these  unhappy  wretch-  atriklng  (which  threw  each  Teasel 
ea  bad  to  depend  from  day  to  day  nearly  on  her  broadside,  bundreda 
almost  fur  tbe  supplies,  not  only  of  of  the  poor  wretches  were  plunged 
bread,  but  also  of  wateb,  on  tbe  into  the  foaming  sea,  and  were  soon 
Tieitaoftheprovlstaabarques,whicb  aeen  making  every  effort  to  reach 
were  at  all  timee  irregular — tbe  the  shore,  under  a  heavy  and  unre- 
guard  on  board,  ao  lonff  aa  they  mitting  fire  of  shot,  shells,  and  grape 
Gould  procure  food  for  tbemaelves,  from  the  British  abips,  gunboat*, 
were  regardless  of  the  horrid  euf-  and  batteries  1  The  French  cavalry, 
feringa  of  tbe  hungered  and  thirsting  which  poured  down  to  the  spot  (one 
prisoners.  The  third  day  had  now  of  those  points  or  tongues  of  land 
arrived  since  tbe  last  issue  of  bread,  already  mentioned),  made  the  moat 
•alt  fisb,  and  water  had  been  made  gallanteffurtatosavetheir struggling 
— all  the  attempts  made  by  the  pro-  telloW'Crealurea ;  many  were  ob- 
Tlaion  barques  to  approach  these  served  dashing  Into  the  foam,  until 
huge  floating  prisons,  with  aides  hiaborselost  all  footing,  and  snatch- 
rising  to  tbe  height  of  thirty  feet  ing  some  drowning  wretch,  drag 
from  tbe  water's  edge,  were  found  bim  along  beside  bis  swimming  ani- 
ineffectual.    The  storm  seemed  to  mal — tbe  next  moment,  a  shot,  a 

Sain  fresh  strength  every  hour — a  shower  of  grape,  hurled  both  into 
ark  haze  hung  over  the  bay ;  one  eternity  I  The  red-hot  shot  fired 
continued  unceasing  roar,  resem-  both  from  tbe  British  ships  and  tbe 
blingneitbertbethunderaoftbebea-  Spanish  fort  of  Punteles  (half  a 
vens,  nor  noise  of  cannon,  rung  on  league  from  Cadiz)  at  length  took 
the  earsof  all  withastunning.awful  effect  on  those  huge  dark  masses, 
din  I  Maddened  by  hunger  and  from  which  flamea  were  seen  to 
by  raging  thirst,  burning  for  revenge  buret— every  effort  of  the  miserable 
and  recklesa  of  danger,  the  despe-  survivors  on  board  to  check  tbe  rla- 
rats  prisoners  burst  into  open  mu-  Ing  conflagration  was  ineffectual — a 
tioy;  all  that  were  on  deck  were  succession  of  volleys  of  twenty-four 
alaugbtered,  but  not  before  they  had  pounders  from  the  Queen  Char- 
gained  tome  stand  of  arms  in  tbe  lotte,  Temoralre,  and  Tonnant 
Bcuffle,  which  they  passed  below,  swept  tbe  slanting  decks  wilh  hor- 
The  sentinels  guarding  the  hatch-  rible  precision,  swelling  the  awful 
ways  of  tbe  second  and  lower  catalogue  of  tbe  slain  by  bundreda 
decks  were  overpowered,  and  In-  every  passing  minute-  The  dis- 
ttantly  sacrificed.  The  shouts  of  tracted  prisoners,  aa  a  laat  and  dea- 
uie  emancipated  prisoners  passed  perate  hope,  flung  themselves  into 
from  one  hulk  to  the  other,  until  the  boiling  sea,  now  crimsoned  with 
the  mutiny  became  general.  Hud-  blood,  mailing  one  struggling  eflTort 
dreds  were  slain  in  their  struggles  to  reach  the  shore— but,  alas  1  not 
to  gain  the  upper  deck ;  and  when  one  in  ten  succeeded.  The  evening 
they  at  last  succeeded  in  that  ob-  of  that  day,  on  which  the  aun  never 
ject,  and  became  opposed  to  tbe  cast  even  a  momentary  ray,  cloeed 
whole  of  tbe  guard,  scores  of  each  on  this  frightful  scene  of  slaughter, 
were  awept  off  at  every  surge  of  just  aa  tbe  small  magazines  of  pow- 
tbete  huge  vesiels,  which,  with  der  established  on  board  for  the  um 
'«n»7y  baiiut  enough  oa  the  giousd  of  lito  %«uid&  wicceaalveljr  exploded. 
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shattering  the  already  half  destroy-  were   acknowledged  by   all   those 

ed  wrecks  to  the  very  keel.  honours  and  rewards  which  a  gene- 

The  numbers  of  unfortunate  hu-  rous  sovereign  and  a  grateful  nation 

man  beings  sacrificed    on  that  me-  could  bestow  on  military  merit  of 

morable  day  to  a  cruel  point  of  duty,  the    first    order.    But    his    gallant 

was  not  less  than  fivr  thousand  !  spirit  burst  the  bonds  of  frail  buma- 

For  several  days  after  the  subsid-  nity  at  a  period  of  life  when  a  long 

ence  of  this  tremendous  hurricane,  series  of  years  of  repose  and  happi- 

tbe  whole  coast  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz  ness  might  have  been  reckoned  on 

was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  to  gild  the  evening  of  his  honour- 

•lain  and  drowned.    Working  par-  able  life.    He   died  in   his  prime, 

ties,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  leaving  behind  a  name  and  a  fame 

men,  British  as  well  as  Spaniards,  which  eloquence  could  not  exalt  nor 

were  employed  from  day    to    day  envy  obscure, 
digging  graves  in  the  sandy  beach        General  Graham's  first  care  was 

from  Cadiz  to  Isla,  to  conceal  from  naturally  directed  to  the  increase  and 

human  eye  those  frightful  testimo-  improvement  of  all  the  defences  of 

Dials  of  the  almost  general  destruc-  his  widely  extended  position.  Cadiz 

tion  of  the  unfortunate  prisontra  of  itself  only  required  a  brave    com- 

the  pontoons  !  mander  and  obedient  garrison  to  bid 

The  arrival  of  General  Graham  defiance  to  every  effort  uf  the  enemy 
(now  Lord  Lynedoch)  about  the  to  possess  it  But  the  Isla  de  Leon 
middle  of  March,  bestowed  a  more  demanded  all  his  attention^  and  the 
important  character  on  the  British  constant  exercise  of  that  military 
auxiliary  force,  then  increased,  by  genius  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
the  reinforcements  by  which  he  was  portion  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  of 
accompanied,  to  the  respectable  that  cool  yet  vigorous  judgment^ 
number  of  ten  thousand  infantry,  which  all  through  his  long  and  brii- 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  six  liant  career  has  ever  preserved  him 
brigades  of  artillery,  all  in  the  most  from  rashness  and  from  error.  The 
complete  order,  equally  fit  and  river  Santa  Petri  (the  left  bank  of 
ready  for  any  service.  Brigadier-  which  and  its  surrounding  neigh* 
General  Stewart,  on  resigning  his  bourhood,  it  has  been  already  men- 
temporary  command,  declined  a  tioned,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy) 
longer  service  in  Isla  de  Leon.  He  presented  a  vulnerable  point  from 
had  felt  his  situation  for  some  time  which  his  whole  position  might  have 
by  no  means  comfortable.  Viewing  been  assailed.  The  old  works  for 
every  thing  with  the  eye  of  a  sol-  thedefenceof  the  river  frontier  were 
dier,  he  never  would  condescend  to  immediately  repaired,  strengthened, 
enter  into  any  discussions,  or  even  and  improved,  while  a  new  and 
listen  to  the  representations  pressed  powerful  line  of  redoubts,  each  sup- 
on  him  by  the  Spanish  authorities  porting  the  other,  were  erected  along 
(his  contempt  for  whom  he  took  little  the  whole  of  the  heights  command- 
pdns  to  disguise);  he  looked  to  the  ing  the  river's  bank,  which  soon  pre- 
Jetter  of  his  instructions,  and  would  sented  a  front  of  almost  unassailable 
not  make  the  slightest  concession  strength;  while  on  the  several  creeks 
to  circumstances.  General  Stewart,  or  canos  on  the  sea-side  of  the  towns 
to  an  honest,  manly,  and  feeling  of  Isla  de  Leon  and  St  Carlos,  batte- 
mind,  united  a  rather  fretful  temper  ries  were  established,  in  addition  to 
—•a  counterpart,  in  that  respect,  of  the  ancient  defences  (which  were 
the  lamented  Sir  John  Moore,  than  by  no  means  few  or  ill  disposed),  in 
whom  a  braver  aoldier  or  better  such  positions  as  threw  a  shield  of 
man  never  existed ;  and  he  was  gra-  perfect  security  over  the  grand  naval 
tified  by  the  opportunity  of  the  ar-  arsenal  Las  Carracas,  as  well  as  the 
rival  of  a  superior  officer,  to  retire  marine  and  military  depots  of  St 
from    a    troublesome     command.  Carlos. 

He     proceeded     immediately     to        Nor  were  General  Graham's  ever- 

join   the  army   in  Portugal,   with  active  powers  less  watchful  of  the 

which  his   subsequent   career  was  long  extent  of  coast  between  Cadiz 

marked  by  a  series  of  distinguish-  and  Isla  exposed   to   the  possible 

ed  service.    At  the  close  of  the  incursions  of  an  exBA^I«^A^^^^^'v^^A 

wv.  Sir  William  Stewart*«  seiricea  a  baffled  enemy.    tte\i«^«a  C»«d^ 
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that  belonged  to  them,  if  we  except 
the  youngest  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  baronet.  Ai  he  was  a  very 
handBome  man,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  young  lady's  favour,  and 
she  became  his  wife,  but  without 
the  consent  of  her  father,  who  never 
bestowed  any  fortune  on  his  offend- 
ing daughter.  Of  this  remote  and 
somewhat  unequal  alliance  I  never 
heard  any  thing  more,  than  that  the 
lady  lived  very  happily  with  the 
husband  of  her  choice. 

In  the  first  years  of  her  marriage 
she  became  the  mother  of  two 
daughters — Anne,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  Margaret,  who  was  my 
grandmother.  When  Anne  was  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  her  father  receiv- 
ed a  proposal  of  marriage  for  her 
from  a  young  man,  whose  vituation 
and  character  were  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  prospect  of  her  union  with 
him  very  agreeable  to  both  her  pa- 
rents. To  iheir  daughter,  however, 
Mr  Newbery*s  proposal  appeared  in 
a  very  different  light :  happy  in  her- 
self and  in  her  home,  without  one 
care  for  the  present  or  one  anxiety 
for  the  future,  a  proposal  so  serious 
as  that  of  marriage  startled,  din- 
turbed,  and  intimidated  her,  and  she 
entreated  that  her  parents  would 
allow  her  to  decline  Mr  Newbery's 
addresses;  but  as  she  continued  to 
declare,  in  answer  to  every  anxious 
interrogatory,  that  her  heart  was 
peifectly  free  from  any  predilection 
in  favour  of  anotlier,  they  imagined 
that  her  indifference  towards  Mr 
Kewbery^  and  her  reluctance  to 
marriage,  might  be  conquered  by 
the  tenderness  and  devotfdness  of 
an  affection  which  appeared  to  them- 
iielvea  so  amiable  and  generous,  and 
they  positively  forbade  her  declining 
his  addresses. 

Her  parents  had  not  so  entirely 
forgotten  their  own  feelings  as  to 
have  entertained  a  thought  of  for. 
cing  their  daughter's  affections ;  but 
where  there  was  no  affection,  where 
the  heart  was  free,  they  thought  it 
was  quite  reasonable  and  proper 
that  they  should  dispone  of  it  them- 
selves to  a  handsome  young  man, 
whom  Anne  would  be  sure  to  love 
as  a  husband,  however  cold  and  re- 
served she  might  be  to  him  as  a 
lover.  Assailed  at  once  by  parental 
authority,  and  parental  kindness, 
Anne  gave  a  reluctant  cooaent  The 
dMf  for  the  union  wmb  Bxed,  and  all 
due  prepamdm  mnde  for  aolemnlz* 


ing  the  nuptials.  The  day  opened 
auHpiciouKly,  and,  in  the  piiiniiive 
and  simple  manners  of  that  remote 
period,  the  whole  wedding  party 
walked  acrot>s  the  fields  to  the  pa- 
rish church  at  Up  Ottery. 

How  Anne  went  through  the  cere- 
mony I  never  heard  related,  but  it 
is  probable  nhe  betrayed  no  other 
emotion  than  nii^ht  properly  be  im- 
puted to  her  youth  and  timidity.  I 
have  said  that  the  whole  wedding 
party  attended  to  witness  the  solem- 
nization of  the  nu])tials.  It  was  a 
large  party ;  and,  upon  leaving  the 
church,  the  bride,  (It'clining  the  arm 
of  him  who  did  not  appear  to  pre- 
sume upon  a  right  bo  recently  ob- 
tained, mixed  with  thoiie  young 
companions  who  had  attended  her 
upon  the  occasion. 

The  wedding  party  wa8,  by  some 
chance,  broken  into  little  groups, 
and  when  they  all  assembled  in  the 
ereat  hall  of  her  father's  house,  the 
bride  was  not  amongst  them.  She 
had  not  been  missed  sooner,  because 
one  group  had  imagined  she  had 
joined  the  other.  "  But  where  was 
the  bride  now  ?  She  must  have  re- 
turned before  them — was  in  her 
garden  or  in  her  chamber."  The 
garden  and  chamber  were  searched 
— Anne  was  not  to  be  found.  En« 
quiries  were  made  of  the  servants 
—they  had  not  seen  their  young 
mistress.  "  She  was  CMtainly  not 
returned,  then."  Her  companions 
all  declared  this  was  some  little  jest 
of  Anne's — she  was  always  so  lively 
— she  had  certainly  given  them  the 
slip  coming  from  church,  in  order 
to  make  them  search  for  her — they 
knew  all  her  haunts;  and  they  were 
all  off  instantly,  in  high  glee,  for  a 
game  of  hide  and  teek  with  the 
pretty  bride.  In  about  an  hour  they 
dropped  in  again,  with  the  enquiry, 
**  Who  has  found  Anne  V  "  And  the 
last  scout  had  returned,  and  still 
Anne  was  not  found. 

When  the  jest  first  began  to  wear 
a  serious  aspect — when  the  breast 
of  the  bridegroom  was  stricken,  and 
the  countenMncRS  of  the  parents  fell, 
and  the  jests  of  the  assembled  party 
turned  into  assurances  that  no  harm 
could  have  happened  to  Anne,  can 
only  be    imagined  ;   but  in  a   few 
hours  the  whole  household  were  out 
in  search  o?  her.     K^  \V^  ^ewxiwN^?; 
advanced,  \iiCTea»\ii^  xitww  %\.\%t^'^ 
from  bou«e  to  \vou%^>  %xi^>  ^  v  ?5 
the  ^ho\e  of  Xbe  tA%\iv  tWx'^^^^^^^ 
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blunts  of  the  village  were  out  for  atrength  became  lo  exbauited  that 

miles  in  queit  of  her.    The  old  men,  hU  feeble  Umbt  could  carrf  bim  no 

leaning  upon  their  sticks,  and  wo-  fariber,  he  still  continued  to  walk  to 

men,  with  children    In  their  arms,  the  church  where  Aune  had  become 

were  standing  at  the  yard  gates  of  his  bride,     Healwajs  took  the  same 

her  father's  house,  to  catch  the  first  path,  and  was  observed,  lo  certain 

tiiliogs.     The  lights  in  the  deserted  spots,    \a    deep   abstracteduess    of 

house  were  dismal  to  behold ;  where  miad ;  but  he  started  if  a  leaf  fell  at 

no  one  rested  for  a  moment,  but  hia  feet,  or  at  the  rustling    of  the 

where  returning  guests  came  onlf  wind,  or  the  flitting  of  a  shadow,  and 

to  find  disapp ointment,  and  to  hurrf  the  earnest  gaze  of  his  sunken  e;e 

off  again  with  lessening  hope  and  bespoke  a  blended  feeling  of  espec- 

iocreaaed  alarm;  but  it  is  impossl-  tation  and   fear.     It  was  a   look  of 

ble  to  describe  the  consteroatioa  and  intenae  desire  to  behold    some  ob- 

dismaythat  pervaded  every  breast,  ject,  butofdoubtanddread  whether 

and  spoke  In  eveif  look,  when  the  that  ohject  were  of  this  or  of  another 

morning  broke  upon  their  unavailing  world.    He  used  to  stand  for  whole 

search.     As  the  daj  advanced,  every  hours  at  the  church  porch,  on  the 

pond   and  well,    for    miles  round,  very  spot  where  he  had  laat  parted 

was  dragged — mosaagea  were  aent  from    Anne.    The  late  villager,  or 

In  every  direction;   yet,    notwilb-  the  sojourner  returning  to  his  home, 

standing  this  general  and  strict  en^i  sometimes  passed  within    sigbt    of 

quiry,  no  clue  could  be  found  to  him  with  feelings    of   the    deepest 

account  for  the  myaterioua  abaence  commiseration,  but  no  one  Intruded 

of  her,  to  whom  all  now  began  to  upon  a  grief  that  seemed  to  admit 

assign  some  terrible  destiny.  nut  of  comfort  or  alleviation.    Had 

It  ia  probable  that  those  boiome  the  unhappy  man  stood  by  the  grave 

which  were  the  first  given  up  to  fear,  of  his  bride,  consolation  might  have 

were  the  last  in  which  some  slight  lighted  upon  hia  aoul,  as    the    soft 

hope  of  her  return  was  totally  ex-  dewa  fall  from  heaven ;  nay,  had  the 

tinguisbed ;  but  when    day    passed  earth  opened  and  buried  her  quick 

after   day,   and    weeks  and     even  before  hia  eyea,  even  thia  calamity 

mouths  came    Into    the  reckoning,  would  not  have  been  eo  dreadful  oi 

when  this  appalling  event  waa  nam-  waa  his, 

ed,  those  flittings  of  hope  hovered        At  the  end   of  two   yean,    the 

only  fur  an  Instant  over  the  darkest  friends  who  had  attended  bim  in  the 

abysses  of  terror  and  dismay.     Her  triumph  and  eiultation  of  his  heart 

parents  and  sister  had  at  least  aome  to  the  nuptial  shrine,  bore  the  corpsa 

cumpanii>nship  in  their  strange  and  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  to  hia 

heart  appalling  circumstances;   but  long  home  of  forge  tfulness  andreat; 

the  miserable  husband  was  alone  in  and  the  concern  and  pity  not  only  <rf 

his  grirf  (  alone  he  wished  to  be —  friend  and  relative,  but  of  the  whole 

he  suon  ceaited  to  seek  aympathy  in  neighbourhood  that  had  marked  the 

kindred  or  friend — he  absented  him-  decline  of  his  health  and  strength  in 

self  from  hia  habitation  for  days  and  that    long   and  hitter  struggle,  wu 

weeks  together;  no  one  would  doubt  now  awakened  afresh  for  her  who 

that  he  went  in  search  of  her  whom  had  occasioned  it.     What  were  tbs 

he  had  thua  mysteriously  lost;  but  feelings  of  Anne's  parents  then, and 

upon  his  return  he  aoon  ceased  to  what,  when  a  few  days  afterward!, 

make  any  communication  whither  they  received  a    letter    from  their 

he  had   been,   and  the   looks   with  long  lost  daughter,  no  pen  can  poa- 

which  he  waa  received  anticipated  si biy  describe.  And  she,  their  dauf(Ii- 

his  own  enquiries.  ter,  was  well — in  security,  and  want* 

Month  atter  month  passed  away,  ing  only  their  forgiveness  to  be  M 

but  time,  whose    lenient  influence  peace;  and  he,  the    victim  of   her 

soothes  other  griefs,    only  Increaa-  caprice,  whom  Ihej  had    loved  al- 

ed    the     despair    of     the    forlorn  most  as  their  own  son,   for  whom 

and   bewildered  man.    By  degreea  they  had  felt,  even  in  the  midst  of 

hia  health  and  sireagth  failed  him,  their  own  anguish,  unutterable  pity 

bat  the  blow  had  come  upon  liim  in  — he  was  newly  in  hia  grave,  and  no 

tA«»-/^»ur  of  youthful  manhood, and  art  could  restore  hia  broken  heart, 

tte  struggle  of  grief  with  youth  and  no  tld\nn  ui\iX4.nA£bL  hia  ear. 
*-etigth  wa*  long  and  doubtful,  bU        1^  lt\^^  Tea&Wi  ^1B  Xn't^uA.  ihaL, 
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from  her  reflectlouB  b;  the  appear-  lirered.    She  represented  beraelf  as 

BDce  of  a  partf  of  pertona  on  horse-  b  destitute  orphan,  v/\to,  by  atrange 

bach  coming  towarda  her,    Rlaiug  and  diaaatroua    circumstsncea,  had 

as  thpj  approached,  though  not  with-  been  rendered  dependent  on  one, 

out  difficulty,  being  mure  exhausted  who  talfing  advantage  of  beThelpteaa 

than  she  had  imagined  herself,  she  situation,  bad  formed  the  rooatcruel 

walked  on  a  few  paces;  but  her  idr  designs  against  her,  until  M  length 

and  manner  betrayed  not  only  ex-  she  bad   been    obliged  to  quit  ab- 

treme  exhaustion,  but  alto  trepida-  ruptly  and  clandeBtinely,Bnd  all  un- 

tlon  and  alarm.  Two  or  three  horse-  prepared  Rs  she  then  stood  before 

men  passed  first,  and   then  some  them,  tbe  only  little  spot  In  the  wide 

ladies  riding;  on  pillloas  behind  their  world  with  which  she  was  acquaint- 

servants.     The  appearance  of  such  &  ed.the  place  ufber  birth,  and,  upto 

young  woman  alone,  at  such  an  hour,  the  period  of  these  afflicting  events, 

and    In   such  a  situation,  attracted  the  borne  of  her  affections ;  and  as 

their  attention,  and  the  elder  of  the  Anne  continued,  through  her  short 

ladies,  giving  her  the  usual  saluta-  narrative,  to  pause  and  to  weep,  the 

tion  of  the  hour,  perceiving  that  she  lady  to  whom  she  particularly  ad- 

foltered  in  her  reply,  ordered  her  dreased     herself,    manifeating    tbe 

servant  to  slacken  his  pace ;    and  warmest  intereat  In  her  story,  when 

npooanearer  obaervationof  faerin-  ahe  bad  finished,  in  akiod  and  most 

Benious  countenance,  she  enquired  pitytag  tone,  asked  where  she  was 

In  a  tone  of  great  kindness,  "  iHa^  I  going,  and  whether  she  bad  formed 

ask    whither    you  are  journeying  any  plan  for  her  future  proceedings, 

alone,  at  this  hour  on  the  bighway.  To   these   questions   Anne    replied 

fair  mistress?"     The    gentle   and  diatlherfirsithougbtwas  indeed  only 

considerate    manner  In  which  this  to  fly  from  the  danger  which  await* 

enquiry  was   made,  struck  the  full  ed  faer;  but  that  she  had,  after  much 

heart    of    the    poor    fugitive,    and  perplexing  reAectioo,  determined, 

her    painfully    suppressed  feelings  if  it  plessed  Heaven  to  defend  her 

burst   forth   at   once.      "Oh!  pity  from  the  terrors  and  hazards  of  such 

me — pity  me — save  me!"    she  ex-  an  undertaking,  to  proceed  on   to 

claimed,    with    raised   hands    and  London,  where  there  now  resided  a 

streaming  eyes.     The  whole  party  friend   of  hers,   one  who    was  an 

now  halted,  and  the  poor  girl,  quite  orphan  like  herself,  and  with  whom 

Overcome,eIaggere<]afewpBces,BDd  she   had   grown   up   from    iofanry, 

then  sunk  upun  the  bank  where  she  until  about  a  year  before,  when  ber 

bad  before  been  resting.     Two  or  young  friend  had  been  sent  for  by  a 

three  of   the    party    alighted,  and  relativeof  her  deceased  father,  who, 

amongst  them  the   gentleman   who  being  a  man  oF  some  account  in  the 

was  at  the  head  of  It ;  he  was  the  city  of  London,  would  perhaps  be 

husband  of  the  lady  whoae  notice  induced  to  take  pity  on  her  sad  cir- 

Anne  had  attracted,  and  was  traveU  cumstances,  and  recommend  her  to 

ling  to  Lon|]oo  with  bis  family  and  some   situation.     "And    who    was 

domestics.    It  was  some  time  before  this  young  person,  from  whose  good 

Anna  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  officessheexpectedsuchassistance." 

make  any  other  reply  to  the  ques-  "  She  was  every  virtuous,  respected 

tlons  that  were  put  to  her,  than  by  young  woman,  one  Mrs  Betty  Hope." 

tears,  sobs,  and  inaudible  attempts  Poor  Anne'acountenance  brightened 

at  speech.     "  Press    her   not   with  aa  ahe  pronounced  the  name  of  the 

queniions— give  her  time  to  recover  only  friend  whom  she  now  dared  to 

herself, "  said  the  lady  who  bad  lirat  elaim.     "  And  Hope  Is  the  name  of 

addressed  her.     In  tbe  first  ebulli-  thy  pretty  mate,  and  Is  now  thy  only 

tloD  of  feeling,   Anne  would  proba-  friend,  pour  wanderer  1"  exclaimed 

biy  have  disclosed  her  real  situation;  the  lady;   "but  cheer  up,  my  child, 

but  In  the  short  Interval  thus  obtain-  I  trust  that  the  presage  is  a  gracious 

ed  her,  she  had  sufficiently  recover-  one!"  and  then  turning  and  speak' 

ed  her  presence  of  mind;  and  col-  ing  a  few  words  apart  with  her  hus- 

kcting  her  scattered  thoughts,  the  band,  the  lady  offered  to  take  Anne 

^o»r  gM  gAve  to  the  little  fiction  to  London,  and  she  was  immediate- 

ifbich  abe  had  that  day  Invented,  an  ly  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  led 

Mir  of  tbe  moat  perfect  truth    and  by  atei^aiiV,fwihe  accommodatioa 

UmpUcU^,   by  the  emotions  of  bo-  of   oa«  of  ftt«  ^oul'di  \i&\w,  vho 
Viae  grief  with  irMch  it  wu  de-    dw»ft     ocWiswwWl   W    t\aa%*  v 
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with  broken  hearts  we  kneel  at  the 
altar  where  you  pronounced  those 
•acred  vows  which  jrou  so  fearfully 
profaned,  we  pass  by  the  grave  of 
that  most  dear  and  worthy  man 
whom  you  have  destroyed." 

Anne  never  appealed  from  this 
interdiction  ;  she  never  returned  to 
her  native  place,  nor,  as  I  think,  ever 
beheld  the  faces  of  her  parents  again. 
Thus,  young  and  affectionate  as  she 
was,  cut  off  by  her  own  act  from 
parents  and  kindred  and  friends,  in 
a  situation  so  stern  and  so  forlorn, 
that  her  heart  had  relented  in  grief 
and  remorse,  and  entertained  kinder 
and  tenderer  thoughts  of  him  whom 
•he  had  forsaken,  no  one  could  doubt 
who  heard  from  her  tremulous  lips, 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  and  when 
•he  was  upwards  of  eighty  years, 
that  one  forlorn,  affecting  expression, 
••  Ah  I  poor  Will  Newbery  I " 

And  now  perhaps  my  narrative 
ought  shortly  to  close ;  but  I  am  fain 
to  hope  that  those  whom  it  has  iu- 
.  terested  might  like  to  hear  some- 
thlDg  more  of  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  after  life  of  one 
whose  youth  was  marked  by  so  ex- 
traordinary an  occurrence. 

With  the  detail  of  many  succeed- 
ing years  I  am  totally  unacquainted, 
further  than  that  she  continued  to 
pursue  very  successfully  the  occu- 

Sation  she  had  first  chosen,  until  the 
eath  of  her  father.  A  few  years 
after  that  period,  she  left  London 
for  the  first  time,  on  an  excursion 
into  the  country ;  she  went  into 
Somersetshire  on  a  visit  to  my 
grandmother — it  was  a  wedding 
tour. 

'*  And  could  she,  after  such  an 
event,  marry  again  ?  "  some  fair  read- 
er may  be  ready  to  exclaim.  Gentle 
reader,  be  not  hasty:  Anne  conti- 
nued the  widow  of  the  man  whose 
name  she  bad  never  borne,  for  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
She  was  upwards  of  forty  when  she 
married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Lloyd. 

After  a  short  stay  with  my  grand- 
mother, she  returned  to  London,  and 
never  afterwards  visited  the  coun- 
try until  she  finally  departed  from 
town,  and  came  to  live  with  my  fa- 
ther in  her  seventy- ninth  year.   Her 
husband  had  then  been  dead  several 
jrearB.  The  occasion  of  this  removal 
ira*  DO  leas  disastrous  than  the  loss 
ofneBrlyher  whole  property,  wbkVi 
Me  bad  consigned  to  a  person  who 


had  abused  a  confidence  which  had 
been  implicit  and  unlimited.  I  re- 
member, as  it  were  but  yesterday, 
the  coming  of  the  letter  by  the  even- 
ing post  Uiat  acquainted  my  father 
with  the  loss  of  the  property  which 
he  had  always  expected  would  have 
been  bequeathed  to  his  children ; 
but  his  own  disappointment  on  the 
occasion  was  soon  absorbed  in  more 
generous  feelings.  I  remember  the 
reading  of  that  letter;  there  was 
something  exceedingly  fine  in  its 
perfect  simplicity;  it  was  at  once 
pathetic,  pious,  and  dignified;  it 
won  every  heart  in  that  innocent 
and  artless  circle. 

My  dear  mother  was  the  first  to 
express  her  wishes  that  my  father 
would  immediately  write  and  invite 
her  to  come  and  live  with  us ;  my 
father  wrote  a  few  lines  by  the  re- 
turning post,  and  followed  his  letter 
the  next  day ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  week  he  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him,  in  his  aged  relative,  a 
stranger  to  his  whole  family ;  but  a 
dear  and  welcome  stranger  she  was. 

Previously  to  this  event,  occa- 
sional letters,  short  and  far  between^ 
accompanied  with  small  presents  to 
and  from  town,  had  been  all  the 
communication  that  had  passed  be- 
tween the  aunt  and  nephew — an 
only  aunt  and  an  only  nephew ;  but 
oh  I  how  close  did  misfortune  on 
one  hand,  and  benevolence  on  the 
other,  draw  this  neglected  tie  be« 
tween  these  amiable  relatives. 

My  grandmother,  who,  surviving 
her  husband,  had  resided  with  my 
father  from. the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage, had  died  a  short  time  before ; 
and  Mrs  Lloyd  very  nearly  resem- 
bled her,  and  as  that  dearly  remem« 
bered  countenance  seemed  presented 
to  us  again,  the  tears  with  which  we 
embraced  her,  gave  to  our  artless 
welcomes  an  assurance  of  affection 
and  feeling  most  soothing  to  her  si- 
tuation and  circumstances. 

How  happy  we  were  with  her, 
how  happy  she  was  with  us,  daring 
the  remainder  of  her  days,  will  on 
ten  be  a  sweet  reflection  to  the  end 
of  mine.  From  the  first  day  in 
which  she  became  an  inmate  in  our 
house,  her  confidence  in  the  affec- 
tion, esteem,  and  kindness  of  my 
father  and  mother  was  entire ;  but 
it  is  probable  her  sweetest  sympa- 
thies were  with  their  children ;  we 
were  ^«  totL%\»^\  ^^vos^^lona  of 
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door  gladness; "  most  interesting  was 
it  to  oehold  one  who  had  been  the 
child  of  nature,  returning  into  her 
bosom  after  a  separation  of  more 
than  sixty  years.  Every  dormant 
feeling  was  awalcened,  and  every 
well-remembered  pleasure  enhanced 
by  previous  privation ;  and  she  met 
her  favourite  flowers  again — the 
humble  flowers,  which  in  her  youth 
were  reckoned  rarest  and  sweetest 
— with  tears  of  delight,  the  pink,  the 
stock,  the  polyanthus,  the  wall- 
flower, and  the  homely  rosemary; 
we  made  our  little  beds  of  them,  and 
cherished  them  more  than  ever  for 
her  sake;  we  caught  even  what 
might  be  called  her  prejudices,  and 
gave  no  place  to  their  newly  im- 
ported rivals, "  who  came,"  she  said, 
**  to  flaunt  in  gaudv  colours  over 
their  modest  heads.'^  Nor  did  the 
ffarden,  or  orchard,  or  pretty  home- 
field  bound  her  walks;  she  was  a 
rambler  and  wanderer  amongst  us, 
by  stream  and  hedge-row,  through 
the  tangled  copse,  and  over  the  open 
heathi  and  abroad  in  our  meadows, 
when  rich  in  the  perfume  and  beau« 
ty  of  the  sweet  cowslip. 

Days,  weeks,  and  seasons  passed 
on,  and  when  I  look  back  upon  them, 
I  often  wonder  how  they  could  seem 
80  long,  when  they  were  so  happy— 
were  they  as  long  and  happy  to  her  ? 
I  think  they  were ;  for  she  seemed  a 
child  amonest  children  —  a  girl 
amongst  girls.  With  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  age  were  blended 
the  simplicity  of  youth ;  and  the  ties 
of  blood,  from  which  she  had  been 
so  long  estranged,  gave  a  new  tone 
to  her  feelings,  a  fresh  charm  to  her 
existence.  Almost  entirely  in  her 
company,  while  we  thus  continued 
to  enliven  many  of  her  hours,  we 
acquired  habits  of  silence  and  reflec- 
tion in  those  intervals  of  quietude 
that  were  necessary  to  age  like 
hen;  yet  it  was  a  fine  old  age,  with- 
out sickness  or  infirmity,  during  the 
first  years  of  her  residence  witn  us. 
Her  memory  was  the  faculty  that 
was  first  impaired ;  and  it  gradually 
decayed,  until  by  a  singular  lapse, 
■ho  entirely  lost  the  whole  of  the 
period  which  she  had  spent  in  Lon- 
don. She  forgot  her  second  mar- 
riage, the  man  with  whom  she  had 
united  herself,  and  with  whom  she 
had  lived,  contentedly  at  least,  for 
■everal  yean.  All  the  various  inci- 
dentB  that  had  occurred  to  her,  and 
iIm  arqmhtuficM  nhpi  ho/?  f/»rmi>d 


during  her  long  sojourn,  had  passed 
from  her  mind  like  a  forgotten 
dream ;  but  the  occurrences  of  her 
vouth  seemed  fresher  than  ever  to 
her  imagination ;  and  however  con- 
fused and  perplexed  was  the  recol- 
lection, she  never  forgot  the  strange 
and  impressive  event  that  marked 
that  remote  period  of  her  life  ;  and 
the  last  faltering  tones  that  gave 
utterance  to  the  name  of  him  whose 
heart  her  indi£ference  had  broken, 
were  full  of  tenderness,  pity,  and  re- 
gret. As  her  imagination  continued 
as  lively  as  ever,  her  lapses  of  me- 
mory were  sometimes  extremely 
amusing  to  our  thoughtless  age ; 
she  had  been  a  great  reader  from 
her  youth  upwards;  books  of  ro- 
mance and  aevotion  had  been  the 
amusement  of  her  youth  and  the 
consolation  of  her  advanced  age; 
and  with  the  history  of  her  own 
country,  at  least,  she  was  tolerably 
acquainted. 

As  her  sight  began  to  fail,  and  at 
length;  when  after  shorter  and  shor- 
ter attempts,  her  spectacles  were 
laid  down  by  her  largest  printed 
books  with  a  sigh,  she  began  to  re- 
late to  us  stories  which  she  had  read 
in  her  youth,  with  a  pretty  modest 
introduction. — '*  Some,"  she  said, 
"simply  for  our  amusement;"  others, 
she  hoped,"  might  tend  to  strengthen 
and  improve  our  memory;  and 
otherp,"  she  observed  more  seriously, 
"  she  would  relate  for  our  edifica- 
tion." She  would  draw  from  the 
sacred  writers,  from  the  books  of 
martyrs,  and  from  works  of  many 
of  the  most  approved  theological 
writen,  the  most  affecting  examples 
of  faith  and  piety,  with  great  preci- 
sion and  propriety  of  adaptation; 
but  her  memory  contlnuallv  betray- 
ing her  on  those  subjects,  she  would 
transfer  some  of  the  most  affecting 
of  the  scripture  narratives  to  story- 
books which  she  had  read  in  her 
youth.  **I  remember  such  a  one, 
my  dears,  and  truly  a  pretty  story  it 
was.  There  was  a  lady — dear  me  I 
I  forget  her  name,  and  the  place 
where  the  author  had  laid  his  scene ; 
yet  it  was  a  wonderfully  ingenious 
tale :  well,  I  think  I  have  it  now— 
the  lady's  name  at  least:  she  was  a 
woman  of  high  station,  a  great  wo- 
man in  her  day,  and  exceedin^lv 
pious  withaV— m^  \a%3Qi^  ^\i\i»K«i— \ 
think  tYiat  N^a^  Vw  ^^^^'-^^^^ 
would  a\ia  ptoeii^^^  wx^^^^  ^«^5 
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At  another  time  she  would  com-  lappeta  and  ribbons  intermixed, 
mence— "  There  lived,  a  great  many  What  a  picture  I  when  the  Sabbath 
years  ago  (I  think  it  might  have  been  morning  especially  brought  her 
somewhere  in  Devonshire),  a  gentle-  down  for  the  day.  How  we  gather- 
man  of  the  name  of  Jacob.  Now  Mr  ed  together  round  her,  and  praised 
Jacob  was  a  family  man,"  and  then  her  appearance  and  her  looks ;  and 
■he  went  on  with  the  history  of  the  how  she  smiled  upon  us,  and  blessed 
Patriarch  and  his  sons.  She  fre-  us  I  her  smiles  and  her  looks  are  be- 
quently  modernized  these  narratives  fore  me  still>  and  her  tones  are  in 
in  such  a  way  as  one  would  have  my  ear. 

thought  must  have  cost  great  pains  I  think  she  had  nearly  reached  her 
and  contrivance ;  and  these  undesign-  eighty-sixth  year  before  her  sisht  he- 
ed alterations  displayed  a  turn  and  came  materially  impaired;  ana  when 
talent  which,  had  it  happened  to  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  she  to- 
have  been  called  into  action,  would  tally  lost  it,  she  did  not  appear  to  be 
have  made  her  a  pretty  romance  sensible  of  the  change;  at  least,  during 
writer  of  any  period.  The  Scrip-  the  two  remaining  years  of  her  life, 
ture  chronicles  she  blended  with  the  no  one  of  the  family  ever  heard  her 
history  of  her  own  country — dear  advert  to  the  loss.  When  she  first 
woman  I  but  she  could  not  see  the  perceived  the  decay  in  her  vision, 
smiles  go  round  when  she  admo-  she  had  occasionally  evinced  great 
nished  us  of  the  necessity  of  trea-  distress  of  mind  in  her  appre- 
Buring  up  in  our  memory  some  of  hensions  of  her  approaching  blind- 
the  most  whimsical  mistakes.  To  ness ;  and  we  had  dreaded  the  efifect 
the  crimes  of  Mary  were  frequently  as  a  fatal  shock  to  her  cheerful- 
added  all  the  atrocities  of  Jezebel ;  ness.  But  it  was  over,  and  she 
and  the  next  day,  perhaps,  she  made  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  her  mis- 
Jezebel  a  return  in  full  of  all  Mary's  fortune.  The  little  circle  around 
crimes ;  and  then  conclude  all  with  her  had  been  anxiously  watching 
remarking  gravely,  that  all  young  and  assiduously  attending  her  steps 
women  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ac-  and  her  motions ;  and  as  the  dimness 
.quainted  with  the  history  of  their  gathered  darker  and  darker,  every 
own  country.  And  then  she  sung  hand  was  ready  to  guide  her,  and  to 
too,  and  how  sweetly  did  her  voice  set  every  thing  right  about  her,  in 
blend  with  ours  in  our  evening  hymn,  such  a  manner  that  she  might  notdis- 
when  gathered  round  our  large  hall  cover  their  aid  to  be  necessary.  I 
fire;  and  sometimes,  if  we  asked,  remember  one  evening,  my  father 
though  she  certainly  required  a  little  wishiog  to  ascertain  if  her  sight  were 
pressing,  she  would  sing  alone,  and  entirely  gone,  waved  a  candle  two 
often  did  she  commence  with  **  Lady  or  three  times  near  her  eyes  with- 
Anne  Bothweirs Lament,"  and  after  out  its  excitiog  her  attention;  we 
a  few  melancholy  notes,  gliding  into  were  then  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  doleful  ditty  of  "  Cruel  Barbara  the  total  extinction  of  vision.  We 
Allen,"  on  a  sudden  raise  her  voice  had  all  feared  and  expected  that  it 
.to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  lively  air  was  so,  but  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
of  << Kilkenny  was  a  Fine  Town,"  in  the  circle  that  surrounded  her; 
and  then  with  breath  a  little  exhaust-  she  smiled,  however,  and  chatted  as 
ed  by  the  quickness  of  the  measure,  usual,  and  was,  I  think,  tlie  most 
sink,  in  sweetly  querulous  tones,  into  cheerful  of  the  party  that  evening, 
the  sacred  dirge,  the  pathetic  and  When  her  sight  became  extinct, 
solemn  88th  Psalm.  and  the  remains  of  memory  were 
I  have  never  seen  so  fine,  so  happy,  only  faint  gleams  or  misleading 
BO  engaging  an  old  age  as  hers :  her  guides,  her  fancies  and  imaginings 
bright  figure— her  firm  step— her  seemed  to  lose  nothing  of  their 
cheerful  countenance— the  bland  vividness  or  buoyancy;  and  over 
and  chastened  expression  of  her  these  fancies  the  most  inauspicious 
fine  dark  eyes  — her  measured  seasons  or  times  had  no  effect, 
movements,  sUtely  without  the  Even  our  delightful  Mitford  herself 
smallest  approach  to  formality,  might  have  borrowed  a  scene  from 
formed  altogether  a  person  and  her  description.  Often  has  she 
address  that  exceedingly  became  startled  me  from  a  musing  dream  by 
berrich  and  old-fashioned  attire,  her  her  side,  where  I  was  generally  atft- 
brocMdea,  bar  lacea,  her  strait  waist  Uonarj  \iiUmx  dear  warm  comer  in 
*aa  atomt^cbar,  ber  high  cap  wiihlu  t\ieco\ddteaxi^VDk\A\^>wi:a^mhbT. 
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declaring  that  our  valley  lay  all  be-    ed  ezpresaions  of  her  child.    **  And 
fore  U8  in  the  promise  and  bright-    is  it  so/'  we  exclaimed,  "  and  is  her 
nesB  of  spring,  or  the  beauty  and    fine  mind  really  reduced  to  that  state 
richness  of  summer ;  and  these  fan-    of   infantile  weakness  !   and  when 
cles  generally  ended  in  her  express-    we  shall  tell  her  tale,  will  It  end 
ing  a  wish  for  a  walk,  it  being,  she    thus  ?  *'  Not  so — she  left  a  more  gra* 
would  say,  a  sin  to  sit  at  home  on    tifying  memorial  behind  her. 
such  a  morning :  then,  her  bonnet        I  remember  it  was  a  fine  afternoon 
and  cloak  being  brought,  we  set  out    in  the  late  autumn,  when,  tempted 
on  our  walk;  while   the   different    by  the  favourable  weather,  we  all 
rooms,  one  after  the  other,  and  the    went  into  the  orchard  to  assist  in 
long  passage  that  led  down  the  suite    gathering  the  hoard  apples.     Our 
of  apartments,  and  which  was  indeed    parents  were  both  from  home,  and 
sufficiently  cool,  afforded  to  her  im-    we  left  our  charge  to  the  care  of  a 
agination    pasture  and   lane,    and    faithful  domestic  who  was  much  at- 
breezy  heath,    wanting  nothing  to    tached  to  her.    Every  hand  was  bu- 
engage    and   refresh    the    senses;    sily  engaged— we  gathered  our  fruit 
memory  supplied  to  her  the  honey-    — laughed,  rallied  each  other,   and 
suckle  and  wild-rose,  wherever  she    boasted  of  the  finest  apples,  as  each 
bad  seen  them  grow.    Her  favourite    emptied  her  well-fillea  little  basket 
Bowers  still  bloomed  and  breathed    into  the  general  stock«    I  feel  at  this 
for  her,  for  she  often  praised  their    moment  the  panic  that  struck  my 
beauty  with  her  accustomed  sensi*    mind  with  the  reflection  that  I  bad 
bility,  and  declared  that  every  gale    been  absent  more  than  an  hour  from 
brought  their  sweet  perfume.    The    the  room  which  my  mother  request- 
deception  of  her  senses  could  not    ed  me  not  to  leave  many  minutes  to- 
have  been  so  complete,  but  that  she    gether.    Vague  and  startling  appre- 
never  gathered  a  flower.    A  course    hensions  gave  wings  to  my  fee^  and 
of  observation  convinced  us  that  it    quick  as  toought,  f  was  through  the 
was  one  of  her  little  ruling  maxims    orchard,  down  the  garden,  and  tip 
not  to  cut  short  their  transient  lives;    the  stairs.     The  Interval  of  a  few 
and,  noting  this  pretty  tenderness--    minutes  longer  would  probably  have 
Is  this,  I  have  often  thought,  she  who    subjected  me  to  a  life-lonff  remorse* 
broke  the  heart  of  "  poor  Will  ^^w*    I  found  our  aged  relative  In  a  state 
bery  ?  "  which  gave  such  a  pang  to  my  heart, 

1  could,  through  the  course  of  as,  I  hope,  sufficiently  atoned  for  my 
many  pages,  dwell  upon  the  simple  negligence ;  she  had  arisen  and  part- 
and  affecting  incidents  that  crowd  ly  dressed  herself,  but  had  sunic  in 
upon  my  mind ;  but  I  will  venture  a  state  of  insensibility  at  the  foot 
only  one,  which  formed  almost  the  of  her  bed.  From  her  shrunken 
closing  scene  in  the  simple  but  ro-  frame,  cold  and  senseless,  every 
mantic  drama  of  the  life  which  I  spark  of  life  seemed  to  have  fled : 
have  sketched,  and  would  not  wil-  there  was  no  time  to  reflect— it  was 
lingly  leave  till  its  close.  necessary  to  act^  and  on  the  instant 

A   serious   and  affecting  charge    I  caught  a  long  warm  cloak  from  the 
devolved  on  her  youthful  relatives,    peg  where  it  nung,  raised  the  dear 
when  at  length,  her  bodily  strength    insensible  object  of  my  terrors,  and 
and  all  the  remaining  faculties  of  her    wrapping  it  round  her,  took  her,  car- 
mind  daily  and  rapidly  declining,    ried  her  in  my  arms  down  stairs,  and 
she  waa  entirely  confined,  first  to    along  the  passage  and  the  large  hall 
ber  chamber,  then  to  her  bed.    For    where  we  usually  sat,  and  placed  her 
several  weeks  she  had  been  lying  in    in  her  own  easy- chair  by  the  hearth ; 
a  state  of  extreme  helplessness,  out    anddrawingatablethatwasnear.Iset 
apparently  without  suffering,  for  she    it  before  her  to  prevent  her  falling : 
generally  slumbered  through  the  day»    I  then  ran  to  an  outhouse,  got  a  fag- 
and  showed  no  other  signs  of  recog-    got  of  light  dry  wood,  which  I  placed 
nlsing  those  about  her  than  by  never-    on  a  few  embers  still  slumbering 
failing  to  thank  them  with  her  usual    under  the  ashes ;  and  when  the  flame 
politeness  for  any  attention  she  re-    burst  brightly  up  the  chimney-back^ 
ceired :  this  was  all ;  but  the  few    I  had  a  cordial  Vn  «l  \NxxX^  %%sm»\»»^ 
and  tremulous  accents  were  sweet    ready  to  watta.    ^^  ^i^%'«^^^^^'^"; 
to  hear.    We  Jpaoed  over  and  re-    tinuaWy  lurn^A  oi^  vu^  ^^^^^'^  ^^^ 
pelted  ber  word»  to  each  other,  aa    aoUcUtide;  aofm  "V.^vw  x>^%  J^^-l 
M  fottd  mother  rspeatf  the  balf  form-    warmvb  btVng  a^  l%Vft\  ^o\wx  ^ 
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eountenaiiM.and  relax  her  cold  and  feeblsd,  that  It  might  alio  b«  ■■  ten- 

•tiffened  limbi  j  and  when,  preient-  derlr  mlnlitered  unto,  and  lo  cloM 

tag  the  glaii  to  hei  lipi,  ihe  drank  in  toe  boaom  of  kindred  klndnoM 

a  little  of  the  cordial,  not  only  wltb-  and  peace. 

out  difficulty,  but  with  apparent  aa-        She  had  but  juit  concluded  thia 

tiifautioD,  it  teemed  to  me  the  firet  farewell  benediction  when  othera  of 

Uroe,  duriog  thia  short  but   trying  the  family  came  In ;  my  father  and 

•ceoe,  that  1  dared  to  breathe.    But  mother  alio  returned  home;    abe 

I  could  not  ipeak.    1  kneeled  down  apoke  cheerfully  to  all  i  tea  wai  pre* 

before  her  and  preeied  her  hand  in  pared,  and  we  were  delighted  at  ha- 

mlne,  while  tears  of  grief  and  joy  ving  her  partake  of  it  with  ua  again, 

fell  upon  them.    She  aoon  addreaaed  But  in  the  mldat  of  our  simple  aoclal 

ma  by  my  name,  which  she  repeated,  meal,  she  Bunk  Into  her  accuttomed 

obaervlDg,  "  For  I  know  that  it  li  slumber,  and  my  father  coareyed 

Mary,"  and  her  utterance  wa*  clear-  her  la  hia  arma  to  her  bed,  from 

er,  and  her  roice  atronger  than  I  had  which  abe  never  rose  again.    A  few 

known  it  for  several  montha  paaL  days  after,  sitting  by  her  bedride^ 

The  words  of  one  riien  from  the  and  perceiving  her  dlasolutioa  was 

dead  could  scarcely  have  Impresaed  near. at  hand,  my  father  addreaaed 

UM  more  than  her  aubaequent  dit>  to  her  a  few  words,  to  wUch  she 

course,  from  which  1  diacorered  that  endeavoured  to  reply ;  but  in  a  vidce 

■be  had  been  perfectly  conscious  of  scarcely  audible,  and  with  some  dif. 

what  had  pawed,  from  the  moment  ficulty,   abe  could    only  artlculaM 

I  bad  found  her  In  a  atate  of  aeem-  "my  dear  nephew."    It  wai,  how> 

lag  Inaensihillty-  ever,  a  moat  dear  and  welcome  rfr 

"Ihadcome,"  she  aald,  "  to  re-  cognition;  and  in  the  extreme  yeam- 

vlve  the  tremblitig  aama  of  life,  to  lag  of  the  heart,  at  this  palnfU  mo- 

give  one  more  proof  of  my  aCFectloa,  ment  my  father  put  a  few  queationa 

and  to  receive  her  last  thanks  and  of  solemn  Import  and  alfecUonala 

last  bleMlne''    She  adverted  to  my  solicitude,  entreating  her  to  pr«ae 

tender  age  (I  waa  then  about  seveQ-  his  hand,  in  token  that.  In  thia  awful 

iMffl),  and  to   the  delicacy  of  my  extremity,   her  Ood  waa  with  ber. 

frame,  and  abe  bleased  him  who  had,  Twice  ahe  repeated  the  deabed  and 

ahe  observed,  ao  strengthened  me,  affecting  token,  and  then  the  spirit 

that  my  atepa  tottered  not  under  a  returned  to  God  who  gave  IL 
burden  ao  strange,  and  In  clrcum-        Ou  the  morning  of  her  Interment, 

stances  so  trying.     She  proceeded  before   the  funeial  attendania  bad 

in  an  affecting  strain   of  devotion,  arrived,  we  stood  once  more  round 

pouring  out  her  heart  to  that  God  the  closed  coffin  that  contidaed  the 

whose  lorglveneas,  mercy,  and  love  remains  of  our  venerable  and  belo- 

had  extended  over  all  the  days  of  ved  friend,  and  abed  ahowera   of 

her  life ;  who  had  brought  her  in  age  tears  over  the  mournful  shell,  wbieb, 

and  destitution  to  those  dear   and  from  lu  approzlmatioD  to  tb«  dead, 

belovedrelatives,  for  whom  she  now  ia   more  affllcdng  to  the  mouroer, 

besought  grace  and  favour,  and  mora  than  even  the  grave  wbicb  bidee  poor 

especially  every  spiritual  ffood.  She  mortality  in  ^e  bosom  (rf  ita  mother 

named  each  Individually,  beginning  earth,  covered  with  her  aofteatrobe, 

with   her  "  dear  naphew  "  (my  fa*  besprinkled  with  the  little  flowers 

ther),  and  la  thia  moat  affecting  and  which  ibe  lovea  best.    I  have  bent 

solemn  appeal  she  ditcovered  a  per-  over  the  simple  memorial  of  ninety* 

feet  and  lively  sense  of  the  distin-  two  years,  In  the  affecting  trust  t&at 

[[uUhing  characleriitlcs  of  these  ob-  in  that  world  where  there  la  nelUier 

jecta  of  her  aollcltude  and  tender-  raarrybg  nor  giving  la    marrli^e, 

neat.  Finally,  ahe  laid  her  hand  upon  the  fine  and  delicate  apirit  waa  r«- 

my  head,  and  blesaed  her  "  beloved  united  to  him  who  had  loved,  "  not 

Mary,"  for  whom,  ahe  said,  ahe  be-  wisely,  but  too  well"— to  the   Ul- 

aougbt  not,  with  lubmlaaion  to  the  fated  in  this  world— to  him  wbma  % 

Divine  will,  that  her  life  should  be  broken  heart  bad  laid  in  an  narij 

nrolonged  to  daya   ao  helpless  aa  grave— to  "poor  Will  Newbery I" 
i»ni  but  Ifao  protracted  and  so  en- 
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than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other." 
His  attachment  is  serious^  but  the 
seriousness  rises  out  of,  and  sinks 
again  gracefully  back  into,  the  comic. 
It  is  presented  only  In  bas  relief. 
The  fiery  passion  of  a  Romeo,  to 
whom 

"  There  is  no  world  beyond   Verona's 

walls 
But  Purgatory — torture— hell  itself  '* — 

could  have  found  no  place  beside 
the  calmly  contemplative  spirit  and 
pastoral  melancholy  of  this  enchant- 
ing comedy.  It  would  have  been  a 
harsh  discord  among  the  soft  echoes 
of  those  woods.  So  in  the  same 
way  love  forms  the  tragic  basis  of 
Twelfth  Night;  but  a  love  quite  as 
much  of  the  fancy  as  the  heart,  or 
springing  up  so  unaccountably,  that 
we  regard  it  more  as  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  a  magic  charm  than 
as  a  feelkig  naturally  awakened. 
Much  as  the  melancholy  Duke 
speaks  of  his  love,  we  believe  he 
loves  the  music,  which  was  iu  fbod, 
better;  and  we  feel  from  the  first 
but  little  surprise  that  this  visionary 
attachment  is  so  lightly  diverted  at 
last  to  another  object— while  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  dignified 
and  mourning  Olivia  yields  to  her 
passion,  with  the  impossibility  of  its 
requital,  divest  her  love,  fervid  as 
it  is  represented,  of  any  too  tragic 
character,  and  give  to  it  that  fantastic 
and  semi-coflDic  character  which 
brings  it  into  harmony  with  the  fro- 
lics of  Sir  Toby,  and  the  follies  of 
an  Afuecheek  or  a  Mai  vol  io. 

or  all  the  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
however,  that  in  which  he  has  most 
happily  and  harmoniously  combined 
all  the  elements  of  the  higher  comedy, 
is  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  The 
main  incident,  the  fate  of  the  royal 
merchant  Antonio,  and  the  bargain 
for  the  pound  of  flesh,  is  in  itself 
completely  tragical,  but  it  is  so  sur- 
rounded with  other  accessaries,  and 
our  confidence  in  a  happy  solution 
of  the  diflBiculty  so  skilfully  excited 
and  maintained,  that  it  loses  its  tra- 
gic  and  agitating  character,  and 
merely  gives  interest  and  elevation 
to  the  more  familiar  incidents  of  the 
piece.  Dryden  used  to  boast  of  the 
dramatic  tact  with  which  he  had 
managed  to  combine  the  two  plots 
of  his  Spanish  Friar.  But  here  three 
plots  are  combinea  far  more  skilfully 


and  naturally;  and  without  this  union 
the  comic  character  of  the  play  could 
hardly  have  been  preserved.  The 
relation  of  Antonio  to  Shylock,  as 
we  have  said,  borders  on  the  tragical ; 
and  in  fact,  in  the  judgment-scene, ' 
did  we  not  feel  certain  that  the  in- 
vention of  Portia  will  triumph  over 
the  malignity  of  the  Jew,  the  situa- 
tion  would  be  far  too  agitating  for 
comedy.  As  it  is,  we  feel  at  once 
that  some  gradations  are  necessary 
to  let  us  down  naturally  to  the  level 
of  the  comic,  and  to  bear  on  the 
mind  that  feeling  of  quiet  cheerful- 
ness which  it  is  the  aim  of  comedy 
to  produce. 

The  first  of  these  gradations  Is  af-  ' 
forded  by  the  love  of  Portia  and 
Bassanio.    Here  we  are  withdrawn 
from  the  fierce  and  tragic  reality 
of  the  bond  into  the  region  of  ro« 
mance.    Every  thing  in  this  portion 
of    the    piece   is,    particularly   in 
the  commencement,  airy,  fantastic, 
magical.     Belmont  is  like  a  fdry 
palace,   tenanted    by   some   spell- 
bound princess,   whom    thronging 
adventurers  flock  to  liberate.    The 
strange  condition  attached  to  the 
hand  of  the  heiress  by  the  solu- 
tion of  a  riddle ;   the  locked  cas- 
kets with  their  quaint  inscriptions; 
the  foreign  Princes  of  Morocco  and 
Arragon,  who  come  to  try  the  ad- 
venture, powerfully  excite  the  ima- 
gination, while  they  give  repose  to 
the  feelings.     Even  when  the  two 
lovers    stand    trembling     on     the 
brink  of  that  choice  which   is   to 
unite   or  separate  them  for  ever, 
the  soft  music  which  precedes  hia 
choice,  the   wild  fairy- like   chant, 
**  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,"  give 
a  dream- like  character  to  the  scene, 
and  restrain  our  interest  and  sus- 
pense within  the  boundaries  of  the 
pleasing.  From  the  higher  elevation 
of  the  attachment  of  Bassanio  and 
Portia,  and  the  half- magic  machi- 
nery by  which  dieir  fates  are  united, 
we  descend  a  step  lower,  to  the  level 
of  common  life  in  the  third  plot  of 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica.    Here  com- 
mon beings  are  united  by  common 
means.    A  sudden  attachment  of  a 
young  and  good-natured  Venetian, 
to  a  pretty,  laughter-loving,  thought- 
less Jewess;  a  love  in  which  levity 
and  accident  mingle  much   t&ntx^ 
than  strong  Ufito^  ox  VcM^\i*5\«^\ 


UO  Sluik^aan  ^  Germmg.    Pari  tU  tatt.  [Sept 

■Bsdlum  of  an  elopement}  the  pne-  of  hU  duwhter'a   extniTlgsnce   In 

ticil  jokei   of   B    roeuiBh    hituiI  Genoi,  ana  eontoled  b7  the  account 

against  his   poor  high  grarel-bllnd  of  the  losiea  which  are  bearing  the 

father ;  all  these  bring  us  back  to  or<  ^oj^l  merchant  down, 
dlnarj  life  and  to  the  levitj  and  fa-        But  did  this  underplot  hang  more 

mlllanty  of  the  comic,  ao  tha^  aa  lootelf  on   the  piece  than  It  does, 

Bassanlo  says —  what  reader  would  look  upon  that 

"  Enr;  )ometh]n|i  being  btant  together,  ai  an  Intrusion  which  leads  to  the 

Turoi  to  s  nlld  of  notblDg.  nn  of  Jor-"  charming  moonlight  dialogue  In  the 

Of  the  art  with  which  these  differ-  garden*  of  Belmont  In  the  fifth  act, 

entplots,a11necesiarf  totheproduc-  and  to  the  scenes  that  follow  ?  This 

tlon  of  the  final  result,  have  been  fifth  act  Is  like  a  musical  afterpiece, 

blended,  the  most  ordlnar;  reader  tranqulUlalng  the  feeling  which  the 

need  not  be  reminded.  It  Is  Indeed,  deepsuspeuse  of  the  judgment-scene 

as  Schlegel  justlj  remarks,  a  plaj  had  awakened.      Antonio  baa  been 

"  popular  to  an  eztraordlnarj  de-  saved  i  we  haTe  no  longer  to  tremble 

gree,  aod  calculated  to  produce  the  forthe  forfeiture  of  the  bond.   Sbf- 

niost  wonderi'ul  effect  onthestsgej  lock,  defeated,   trampled  upon,  in- 

and  at  the  same  time,  a  wonder  of  Suited   by  such   nothings   as   Qra- 

Ingenulty  and  art  for  the  reflecting  tiano,    has   retired  to  his  desolate 

crulc."    The  preparations  for  Bas-  home,  with  a  composure  which  al- 

sanlo's  courtship  are  the  cause  of  most  awakes  our  pity ;  but  to  have 

Antonio's  subacriblng  the  du^erous  flnlahed  the  piece  with  the  fourth 

bond  I  and  Portia  again,  by  meana  of  act,  wotild  have  left  upon  the  nihid 

theadvlceof  her  uncle,  a  celebrated  agloomy  and  perturbed,  rather  than 

lawyer,  -  effects  the  safety  of  her  a  tr^iquU  ana  cheerful  Impression, 

husband's  friend.    In  short,  the  per-  Hence  Shakepeare  baa  Introduced 

aonages  who  have  awskeoed  our  In-  a  succession  of  scenes  In  which  no- 

terest  and  love  In  the  retirement  of  thlDv  Is  placed  before  orarouodus 

Belmont,  are  inseparablj  connected  butthe  tranquillity  and verdureof  lb* 

with  the  more  agitating  scenes  on  country,   moonshine,    lUumiaadon, 

the  Rialto  and  In  the  court  at  Ve-  music,  the  conversations  of  newlj 

nice ;  Portia  Is  not  less  Indispensable  united  lovers,  the  playful  contest  of 

to  the  traffic  portion  of  the  plsy  than  badinage,  a  series  ofmirthful  aur- 

Shylock   himself.    The   portion   of  pHses,   and    the    gay    solution,   In 

the  play  which  relates  to   Lorenzo  smiles  and  laughter,  of  all  the  en^ 

and  Jessica  is  no  doubt  more  of  an  mas  and    embsrrassmenta  of   lUe. 

under-plot,  but  still  sufficiently  con-  The  very  spirit  of  still  beauty  site 

nected  with  the  malnjplot  to  take  upon  these  scenes  at  Belmont    It  is 

from  It  all  appearance  of  being  a  Impossible   to  read    them    without 

needless  excrescence.   Not  only  has  feeling  the  mlud  calmed,  the  spirits 

Shakepeare,  as  Schlegel  observes,  sobered,  and  attuned   to   cheerful 

"contrived    to    throw    a    veil    of  harmony.    The  nolsesand  tempests 

sweetness  over  the  natural  features  of  the  world  seem  to  recede   Into 

In  the  fugitive  daughter  of  the  Jew,"  the  backeround.     From   the   spot 

but  this  elopement  leads  to  two  of  "  where  the  mooDllght  ^eepa  upon 

the  most  characteristic  scenes  In  the  the  bank,"  and  the  little  candle  burn* 

play— that  where  Shylock,  baited  by  fog  In  the  hall,  throws  Its  beams  hr 

Salanio  and  Salarlno,  unveils  to  us,  Into  the  night,  "  like  a  good  deed 

In  the  agonv  of  his  heart,  the  whole  in  a  naughty  world,"'-*'  Its  mnrmnr- 

depths  of  his  fierce  and  Implacable  iug  waves  are  heard,   but  scarcely 

soul,  with  a  fervid  eloquence  which  beard  to  flow."    Our  tfaoughta  are 

for  a  moment  takes  the  reason  pris-  raised,   like   Lorenzo's   (on  whose 

oner,   and  makes  us  feel  as  u  his  somewhat  commonplace   nilnd  the 

great   revenge  were   justice;   and  scene  produces  an  unexpected  Im- 

uat  other,  where  he  is  alternately  presslon),  to  tiie  contenplailon  of  a 

tortured  by  the  cruet  Tubal's  news  better  existence. 

"  Sll,  JmiIu.     Look  bow  ih*  fluor  of  fassvao 
Is  thick  Inlaid  with  pstinn  of  bright  gold  | 
TbCTs'a  not  ths  imsUest  nh  wU«h  thgu  bsbold'il, 
JBui  la  Us  nvtiOD  llki  an  u|il  ^m 
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We  mu8t  confess,  with  all  defer- 
ence, however,  that  it  has  always 
appeared  to  us  that  the  plot  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice^  ingenious  and 
deeply  interesting  as  it  is,  is  in  one 
point  deficient  in  'probability,  and 
this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be* 
cause  the  slightest  change  would 
have  removea  the  defect.  We  do 
not  speak  of  the  improbability  of 
the  condition  in  Uie  bond  receiving 
effect  from  any  court — though,  to 
our  notions,  the  matter  would  pro- 
bably have  been  very  sbortlv  set- 
tled in  most  courts  on  the  plea  of 
illegal  contract  But  it  does  seem 
to  us  improbable  that  Shy  lock  should 
have  proposed  an  arrangement,  by 
which  he  Is  to  have  *'  no  doit  of 
usance"  for  his  money,  merely  on 
the  chance  that  the  bond  might  be 
forfeited,  and  the  pound  of  flesh 
exacted.  Had  he  been  represented 
as  aware  at  the  time,  from  some 
secret  source,  that  Antonio's  argo- 
sies had  been  lost,  which  might  very 
easily  have  been  supposed,  his  con- 
duct would  have  been  characteris- 
tic; but  when  Antonio  solicits  the 
loan, 

"  Hit  vcntuTM  are  not  in  one  bottom 

triuCedf 
Nor  to  OBt  place,  nor  is  his  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  the  present  year." 

He  is  rich  apparently,  and  sur« 
rounded  by  rich  and  faithful  friends ; 
so  that  the  contingency  of  the  for- 
feiture of  the  bond  appears  the  re- 
motest possible ;  far  too  remote  to 
make  it  probable  that  Shylock  would 
in  that  hope  abate  the  usances. 

Pre-eminent,  of  course,  among  the 
characters  of  the  piece  is  the  great 
conception  of  Shylock,  of  which 
Schleffel  thus  justly  speaks : — 

"  Shylock  the  Jew  is  one  of  the 
inconceivable  masterpieces  of  cha- 
racterisation of  which  Shakspeare 
alone  furnishes  us  with  examples. 


It  is  easy  for  the  poet  and  the  player 
to  exhibit  a  caricature  of  national 
sentiments,  modes  of  speaking,  and 
gestures.  Shylock,  however.  Is  any 
thing  but  a  common  Jew ;  he  po8« 
sesses  a  very  determinate  and  ori- 
ginal individuality,  and  yet  we  per- 
ceive a  light  touch  of  Judaism  in 
every  thbg  which  he  says  or  does.* 
We  imagine  we  hear  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Jewish  pronunciation  in  the 
mere  written  words.  In  tranquil 
situations,  what  is  foreign  to  the  / 
European  blood  and  Christian  sen- 
timents is  less  perceptible,  but  ii| 
passion  the  national  stamp  appears 
more  strongly  marked.  All  these 
Inimitable  niceties  the  finished  art 
of  a  great  actor  alone  can  properly 
express.  Shylock  is  a  man  of  infor- 
mation, even  a  philosopher  in  his 
own  way ;  he  has  only  not  discover^ 
ed  the  region  where  human  feelings 
dwell ;  his  ethical  svstem  is  founded 
on  disbelief  in  goodness  and  magna- 
nimity. The  aesire  of  revenging  ■ 
the  oppressions  and  humUiatlons 
Bufferedby  his  nation  is,  afteravarice, 
his  principal  spring  of  action.  His 
hate  is  naturally  directed  chiefly 
against  those  Christians  who  possess 
truly  Christian  sentiments;  the  ex- 
ample of  disinterested  love  of  our 
neighbour  seems  to  him  the  most 
unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
The  letter  of  the  law  is  his  idol. 
He  refuses  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
voice  of  mercy,  which  speaks  to  him 
from  the  mouth  of  Portia  with 
heavenly  eloquence;  he  insists  on 
severe  and  inflexible  justice,  and  it 
at  last  recoils  on  his  own  headL 
Here  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  the 
general  history  of  bis  unfortunate 
nation.*' 

These  views  have  been  expanded 
by  Horn,  though  perhaps  with  no 
very  substantia  addition  to  the 
ideas  they  contain. 

•«  Shylock,"  he  observes,  **  is  a  Jew 


*  How  true  and  fine  is  this  remark  I  In  how  many  little  traits  dofs  the  Judaism 
of  Shylock  manifest  itself!  How  appositely  does  he  bring  the  Old  Testament  narra- 
tlYO  in  aid  of  his  **  defence  of  usury.''  How  natural  the  oath,  *<  By  Jacob's  staff  I 
swear,  I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ;"  and  the  reply  to  Tubal,  when  he 
learns  that  the  turquoise  he  had  of  Leah  when  a  bachelor  liad  beetk  %W«cl  Vn  vx^Onv^^ 
ibr  a  monkey,  "  I  woald  not  have  given  it  for  a  loildtmeM  of  mouYvi^*'  ^V>^\tv^% 
Sams  way^  his  oeoasfoMl  ii«ali%ism%  ^  ilMh  of  muttmiti  %«il«t  «t  ^^^^ 
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ut  see  how  much  more  acutely  and  full   of  penetration^   wisdom,  and 

eloquently  these  features  have  been  genuine  tenderness,  and  iirely  wit } 

seized  by  our  English  critic*  but  as  she  has  never  known  want^ 

"  Portia  is  endued  with  her  own  or  grief,  or  fear,  or  disappointment, 

share  of  those  delightful  qualities  her  wisdom  is  without  a  touch  of 

which  Shakspeare  has  lavished  on  the  sombre  or  the  sad  ;  her  affections 

many  of  his  female  characters ;  but  are  all  mixed  up  with  faith,  hope, 

besides  the  dignity,  the  sweetness  and  joy,  and  her  wit  has  not  a  parti- 

and  tenderness  which  should  dis-  cle  of  malevolence  or  causticity, 
tinguish  her  sex  generally,  she  is        ''A  disposition  to  doubt,  to  sus- 

indtvidualized  by  qualities  peculiar  pect,  and  to  despond  in  the  young, 

to   herself,   by   her    high    mental  argues   in   general  some    inherent 

powers,  her  enthusiasm  of  tempera*  weakness,  moral  or  physical,  or  some 

ment,  her  decision  of  purpose,  and  miserable  and  radical  error  of  edu* 

her  buoyancy  of  spirit    These  are  cation ;  in  the  old,  it  is  one  of  the 

innate.    She  has  other  distinguish-  first  symptoms  of  age ;  it  speaks  of 

ing   qualities   more  external,  and  the  influence  of  sorrow  and  expe* 

which  are  the  result  of  the  circum-  rience,  and  foreshows  the  decay  of 

stances  in  which  she  is  placed.  Thus  the    stronger   and    more  generous 

she  is  the  heiress  of  a  princely  name  powers  of  the  soul.  Portia's  strength 

and  countless  wealth;  a  tr^n  of  of  intellect  takes  a  natural  tinge 

obedient  pleasures  have  ever  waited  from  the  flush  and  bloom  of  her 

round  her,  and  from  infancy  she  has  young  and  prosperous  existence,  and 

breathed   an  atmosphere  redolent  from  her  tervent   imagination.     In 

of  perfume  and  blandishment.    Ac-  the  casket  scene,  she  fears  indeed 

eoralogly,  there  is  a  commanding  the  issue  of  the  trial  on  which  more 

gracey  a  high-bred  airy  elegance,  a  than  her  life  Is  hazarded ;  but  while 

spirit  of  magnificence  in  all  that  she  she  trembles,  her  hope  is  stronger 

does  or  says,  as  one  to  whom  splen*  than  her  fear.    While  Bassanio  is 

dour  had  been  familiar  from  her  very  contemplating  the  caskets,  she  suf* 

birth.    She  treads  as  though  her  fers  herself  to  dwell  one  moment  on 

footsteps  had  been  amon^  marble  the  possibility  of  disappointment  and 


palaces,  beneath  roofs  ot  fretted 
gold,  over  cedar  floors  and  pavements 
of  jasper  and  porphvry,  and  gardens 
full  of  statues,  and  flowers,  and  foun- 
tains, and  haunting  music.    She  is 


misery!  then  immediately  follows 
that  revulsion  of  feeling  so  beauti- 
fully characteristic  of  the  hopeful, 
trusting,  mounting  spirit  of^  this 
noble  creature. 


<  But  he  may  win ; 
And  what  Is  music,  then  ?  Then  music  It 
Etch  as  the  flourish,  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch  :  such  it  is, 
As  are  those  dulcet  sooods  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreamiag  bridegroom's  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes, 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sfa  monster  :   I  stand  for  sacrifice.* 


**  Here  not  only  the  feeling  itself, 
bom  of  Uie  elastic  and  sanguine 
spirit  which  had  never  been  touched 
with  grief,  but  the  images  in  which 
it  comes  arrayed  to  her  fancy — the 
bridegroom  waked  by  music  on  his 
wedding-morn — the  newly  crowned 
monarch,  the  comparison  of  Bassanio 
to  the  young  Alcides,  and  of  herself 
to  the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  are 
all  precisely  what  would  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  fine  poeti« 


cal  imagination  of  Portia  in  such  a 
moment. 

"Her  subsequent  surrender  of  her- 
self in  heart  and  soul,  of  her  maiden 
freedom  and  her  vast  possessions, 
can  never  be  read  without  deep 
emotion;  for  not  only  all  the  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  of  a  devoted 
woman  are  here  blended  with  the 
dignity  which  becomes  the  princely 
heiress  of  Belmont,  but  the  serious 
measured  self-possession  of  her  ad« 


*  Mrs  Jamieion's  CbaraeteriQtics,  to\«  \.  p*  1\«  «t  se^« 
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PARLIAUBNT. 

Tdb  20th  of  August  put  a  close  to  All  its  subsequent  rise  has  been  the 
a  session,  one  of  the  most  busy,  yet  worlc  of  party  among  ourselves.  It 
most  unproductive  in  the  annals  of  would  have  lain  on  the  ground  for 
British  Legislation.  Incessantly  dis-  ever,  if  it  were  to  wait  for  the  return 
turbing  every  great  interest  of  the  of  its  own  energies.  Popery  is  sla- 
country  without  improvement ;  as-  very.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  slave, 
sailing  old  principles  without  estab-  It  has  no  elevating  principle  in  its 
lishing  new;  postponing  all  the  great  nature.  It  is  of  the  earth  earthy, 
objects  of  a  national  senate  to  the  It  makes  man  a  miserable  dependent 
poorest  objects  of  party ;  and  loading  on  the  priest  for  his  knowledge,  his 
the  statute  book  without  strength-  feelings,  and  his  rights.  No  Popish 
ening  the  law,  the  whole  session  country  has  ever  obtained  even  a 
has  exhibited  only  the  worthlessness  glimpse  of  freedom,  but  by  some 
into  which  the  noblest  institutions  strange  and  desperate  effort  of  na- 
may  be  degraded  by  the  absence  of  hire  agidnst  the  discipline  of  the 
dignity,  wisdom,  and  manliness  in  monk.  It  tore  off  the  bandage 
their  conductors.  The  Whigs  ac-  which  the  monk  had  tied  for  ages 
knowledge  and  defend  this  under  over  its  eyes,  and  which,  after  tot- 
the  plea  of  unexpected  difficulty,  tering  in  vain  in  pursuit  of  liberty. 
The  Radicals  acknowledge  and  re«  and  exhausting  itself  by  the  wild 
joice  in  this,  in  the  belief  that  Whig  excesses  of  the  olind  thrown.into  the 
impotence  is  only  the  natural  descent  sudden  blaze  of  day,  the  monk  fas* 
to  revolution.  The  Tories  acknow-  tened  on  again.  All  the  Popish 
ledge  and  lament  this,  in  the  con-  kingdoms  of  the  present  time  are 
Bciousness  that  it  is  the  inevitable  despotisms.  ' 
result  of  a  large  and  long-sighted  whiggism  in  England  and  Ire- 
conspiracy  against  the  constitution,  land  adopted  the  cause  of  Popery, 
the  religion,  and  the  existence  of  the  The  spirit  of  ambition  which  would 
British  empire.  "  worship  the  devil  for  his  burning 

Is  this  conspiracy  a  regular  and  throne,"  was  not  to  be  repelled  by 
organized  machine?  Unquestionably  the  squalid  ferocity  and  .'essential 
it  is.  A  faction  lives  at  this  hour,  slavery  of  its  new  ally.  Like  the 
whose  sworn  purpose  is  the  over-  demon  of  scripture,  exiled  from 
throw  of  the  British  government  in  higher  abodes,  it  flung  itself  into  the 
its  own  dominions. 'Diat  faction  has  frame  of  this  fugitive  wanderer, 
already  felt  iU  power  sufficient  to  filled  it  with  a  bitter  and  dariDji;  de- 
dispense  with  aisguise.  It  is  Po-  fiance  of  man,  renewed  it  with  a 
pery.  We  found  it  bound  hand  strength  notitsown,taught  it  a  lofty 
and  foot  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ances-  and  scoffing  contempt  of  authority, 
tors.  They  had  deeply  f  uffered  and  brought  it  from  the  wilderness 
from  its  fury,  and  they  gave  it  down  and  the  tombs,  to  threaten  and  ter< 
to  their  posterity  in  the  only  state  in  rify  among  the  ^oV^««  cvmva 
which  its  existence  is  compatible        Th\»waaX\k^oi\^uiN.%\u^v^^^%- 

with  the  P0BC9  of  a$ikm9,  la  ohaioit  g^im,  aad  ioi  «^^^  V^  ^w  \>^  \w 
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phitbeatre,    only  dragged    by  the  possession  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 

chain    to  meet  the  lion ;    that   it  or  the  transient  spoil  of  the  Trea- 

would  rejoice  to  escape  tlie  subject  sury  itself,  to  those  who  contemplate 

altogether,  and  spend  its  days  and  the  dowufal  of  religious  truth,  ho- 

nights  in  its  little  congenial  pursuits  nour,  and  the  scripture,  rewarded 

of  securing  sinecures  for  itself,  near  by  the  most  gorgeous  honours  of 

and  dear  dependents^  and  listening  Rome,  and  hailed  by  the  acclama- 

to  itself  in  the  endless  effusions  of  tions  of  the  whole  Popish  world  I 

an  oratory  worthy  of  an  audience  of  

Gullys,  Roebucks,  and  Humes.   Yet  On  Thursday  the  4th  of  February, 

to   a   perpetual  assault  upon  the  the    Session    of    Parliament    was 

Church  has  this  shrinking  combap  opened.    We  give  merely  the  heads 

tant  been  driven.     Faction  behind  of  the  speech  from  the  throne.  The 

drives  it  on ;  that  furious,  dark,  and  King  said  :— 

perjured  faction  which  wraps  the  *'  That  be  received  from  all  Fo- 

cloak  of  public  principle  round  its  reign  powers  assurance  of  peace, 

Hmbf,  only  to  conceal  the  naked  and  congratulated  the  country  on 

knife  within.    But  what  drives  on  the  amity  subsisting  between  Eng- 

the  faction  ?  '*  The  spirit  of  revenge,  land  and  France,  as  a  peculiar  pledge 

immortal  hate,"  long  thwarted  ma-  of  the  continuance  of  that  general 

lignity,   crushed    pride,    trampled  peace. 

power,  the  passion  for  ruin,  with  the  ^  That  his  mediation  between 
Impotence  of  execution.  If  those  France  and  the  United  States  had 
impulses  could  be  made  visible  to  been  well  received, 
tlie  human  eye,  we  should  see  them  (The  clause  on  the  Spanish  af- 
rushinff  like  a  swarm  of  embodied  fairs  was  more  important  and  more 
evils  above  and  round  the  steps  of  marked.)  "  He  bad  still  to  lament 
that  faction,  stimulating,  sustaining,  the  continuance  of  the  contest  in  the 
and  urging  it  on  to  the  liavoc  of  the  northern  provincea  of  Spain.  The 
religion  and  liberty  of  the  Protes*  measures  which  he  had  taken,  and 
tant  empire.  Is  this  language  of  the  engagements  Into  which  he  had 
Popery  exaggerated  ?  Wo  be  to  us  entered,  sufficiently  proved  his  deep 
if  we  think  ao.  We  have  yet  to  anxiety  for  its  termination.  And  the 
learn  the  true  nature  of  a  system  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct  of  the 
compounded  of  all  that  is  craving  in  present  government  of  Spain  (!)  in- 
human desires,  and  hauffhty  in  spi-  spired  him  with  the  hope  that  the 
ritual  domination-;  tne  bottest  authoritt/ of  the  Queen  would  soon  be 
mingling  of  human  profligacy  with  established  in  every  part  of  her  do- 
tfae  aeverest  oppression  of  the  hu-  minions,and  that  the  Spanish  nation, 
man  heart;  the  profoundest  tyranny  so  long  connected  in  friendship  with 
over  the  mind,  with  the  most  daring  Great  Britain,  would  again  enioy 


umption  of  divine  authority ;  the  the  blessings  of  internal  tranquillity 

throne  of  the  rreat  usurper,  whose  and  union.^' 
daya  are  already  numbered  in  the       He  further   ordered  the  Treaty 

judgmenta  of  Heaven,  who  shall  yet  with  Spain  for  the  suppression  of 

drink  the  cop  of  blood  that  the  Pa-  the  Slave  Trade  to  be  laid  before 

pal  harlotry  haa  so  long  pressed  on  the  two  Houses, 
the  lipa  of  Europe,  and  who  shall        To  the  House  of  Commons,  he 

perish   in   the  brightness  of  that  said,  **  He  had  directed  the  Esti- 

coming  which  is  to  restore  the  bro-  mates  of  the  year  to  be  laid  before 

ken  sceptre  of  Christianity.  them.    There  had  been  an  increase 

In  this  crisis,  we  call  witb  a  still  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 

more  unremitting  voice,  from  a  still  the  Navy,  and  that  increase  for  the 

stronger  impression  of  public  necea-  purpose  of  maintaining  the  naval 

aity,  on  every  honest  man  to  unite  rorce  and  protecting  the  commerce 

la  one  great  effort  of  resistance  to  a  of  the  country." 
tyranny  which  cannot  exist  but  by  a       The  state  of  Trade  and  Manufac- 

progresa  in  public  evil.    That  fac-  tures  was  highly  satisfactory, 
tion  has  deeper  objects  than  ever        The  depression  of  the  Agricultu- 

temuted  the  eye  of  party ;  it  looka  ral  Interest  was  recomm^nd^^  V^ 

fartner  than  the  overthrow  of  poll-  their  peeuWat  aUenXVou* 
tieal  antagenista.    Wbat  are  the  fee-       To  boxh  llou«&%>^  «^^i  "^  Y^^ 

hl^yiotarlet  {^.delmte,  the  meagre  tbe  Co!nin\aa\oti  ou\V^«»  «^»^fc  «^  ^^ 
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EDgllah  and  WeUh  Dioceses  should  ceedlD|n,  and  given  over  all  consiU 

belald  before  them,  with  a  view  to  lutlonsi  inteTfeTence  in  a  most  ob- 

renderiog  the  Establisliment  more  noxious  measure?     Id  the  Lords, 

effectiro.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ibrew  down 

"Tliata  measure  on  Tithes  should  tlie  gauntlet  at  once — charged  the 

be  otfered,  to  leader  the  clericai  to-  minister  with  duplintj — and  moved 

come  less  fluctuating,  and  exlioguii^h  an  amendment  to  the  cUubb.     TIjo 

disputes.  speech  had  said,  "  You  are  already 

•'  He  recommended  the  adoption  U  posaession  of  the  Report  of  tlie 

of  measures  to  relieve  the  i;rt«'ancej  Commission  appointed  to  enquire 

of  the  Dissenters.  Into  the  state  ut  the  Municipal  Oor- 

"Herecommended  a  consideration  porations  la  Ireland,  and  I  entertain 

of  Law  Reform,  especiallf  of  the  a  hope  ibat  tt  will  be  in  your  power 

Court  of  Cliaacerf.  to  appif,  to  any  defects  and  evils 

"  lilhes  in  Ireland  were  to  have  a  which    may  have  been    sbowa  to 

apeedy  eettlemenL  exist  in  those  institutions,  n  remedy, 

"    The  Corporations  in  Ireland  founded  on  the  tame  principltM  as 

were  to  be  reformed,  on  the  same  those  of  the  acts  which  have  alreadv 

principles  as  the  Corporations  of  passed  for  England  and  Scotland. ' 

England  and  Wales."  The  Duke  strongly  proved,  that  by 

All  King's  speeches  are,  of  course,  thus  laying  down  the  rule,  Parlia- 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  mani-  ment  would  be  fettered  by  the  artl- 
festo  of  the  minister.  Their  hahi-  fice  of  the  Minister:  be  therefore 
tualobjectlsthereforecoQcealmetit;  moved,  that  a  promise  of  general 
U  say  nothing,  with  the  semblance  enquiry  should  be  the  only  one. 
of  saying  samethlog;  to  give  the  na-  Lord  Melbourne,  in  his  UBual  style, 
tion  an  announcement  of  the  Minis-  begged  to  assure  their  Lordships 
terial  designs,  which  Is  at  the  same  that  the  Ministerial  Ideas  had  beeu 
time  to  hoodwlok  the  Hloisterlal  totally  mistaken,  and  that  no  inten- 
adversBries ;  and  finally,  to  avoid  all  tlon  had  existed  of  taking  the  House 
preliminary  objections,  extinguish  by  surprise.  Their  Lordships,  how- 
all  debate  upon  the  speech  Itself,  ever,  did  not  believe  him,  and  the 
and  pass  over  at  least  one  night  in  amendment  was  carried  without  a 
whicn  there  could  be  no  division,  division. 

The  ouly  art  hitherto  known  for  In  the  Commons,  the  same  ground 

these  purposes  has  been  to  render  was  taken    by  Sir  R.  Peel.      He 

the  speech  a  succession  of  n'otbiogs.  charged   Ministers   not    only   wiik 

But  on  this  nigbta  piece  of  Mi-  artlGce,  but  with  direct  culpability, 

olsterlal  chicane  broke   down  the  In  assuming  that  the  Corporations 

pacificsystem,  and  produced  a  long,  were  guiliy  before  evidence.    The 

anxious,  and  passionate  debate.  The  debate  was  long,  and  it  wandered 

obJBctof  thapresent Cablnetlsplace  through  the  pTiDcipat  questions  of 

all  over,  to  find  place,  to  make  place,  the  last  year.    In  Us  course.  Lord 

and  to  perpetuate  place.    SelGib-  Howick,  adverting  to  the  charges  of 

nesB  is  the  spirit  of  the  Whig,  as  Ministerial  dependence  on  (rCon- 

hypocrisy  Is  his  instrument.    The  nell,  had  the  singular  hardihood  to 

constitution  may  be  shaken  by  his  deny  the  connexion.    "  He  admlt- 

experiments,  but  while  the  experl-  ted  that  the  power  existed,  but  was 

nentallst  himself  can  be  a  gainer  by  sorry  for  Its  existence ;  but  be  was 

the  shock,  the  attempt  will  tie  made  not,  and  never  could  be,  the  perso- 

with  all  tbe  zeal  of  mean  cupidity,  nal  friend  of  Hr  O'Connell."    Bet- 

and  all  the  Insolence  of  bastard  am-  ter  be  any  tblog  than  his  personal 

bItioD.  slave.    Lord  Stanley,  for  the  first 

The  King's  speech  having  grown,  time,  threw  olT  his  neutrality,  and 

by  common  consent,  into  a  string  of  supported  Sir  R.  Peel.     O'Connell 

truisms,  it  is  understood  that  Minis-  raged  for  "justice  for  Ireland."  The 

ters,    in    its    concoction,    virtually  Recorder  of  Dublin  stripped  and 

pledge  themselves  to  avoid   every  lasbed  bim.     The  new  combtnalion 

topic  that  can  prematurely  pledge  of  Popery  and  Dissent— the  Radi< 

the  House.     What  was,  then,  the  cals  and  the   PaplsU  united — car- 

utoalabmeat  of  the  Conservatives,  rled  the  belplessness  of  the  Wbigs 

to  Sad  M  clMiue  Introduced  which  throoih  their  dlfBculty,  and   the 
wauia  b»v9  tied  up  ill  th^  pta<   wauamwA  "ku  tomi%  wit  hj  t 
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to  send  over;  then  ahall  1  commu-  by  Mr  Hardy  were  proved,  but  ibe 
aicaie  with  Mr Hamillon — (continued  coune  of  the  committee  turned 
lauehter).  All  quite  well  et  Car-  almplf  on  the  application  of  the 
low.'  On  the  aame  day  he  attacks  mone;.  This  was  found  to  have 
Mr  Hamilton.  He  writes  to  bin^  been  employed  in  the  whole,  or  the 
'  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  band  my  son,  greater  part,  to  promote  Mr  Vlgors's 
Hr  John  O'Connell,  the  L.IOOO  election,  and  tbey  brought  in  a  ver- 
placed  with  you  by  Hr  Raphael /or  diet  of  acquittal,  qualifying  it,  how- 
my  uie— (cheers).  My  eon  will  give  ever,  by  the  phrase  "  that  Mr  0'CaD> 
you  a  voucher  at  foot.  I  have  the  nell's  conduct  bad  laid  him  open  to 
honour,  &c.  etrong  suspicion  and  animadver- 
*D.  O'CoNNBLL.'"  elon."  Lord  John  Russell  was  "free 
Mr  Hardle  concluded  by  saying,  to  confess  that  Mr  O'Connell's  con- 
"that  his  purpose  In  bringing  this  duct  was  nofjjrceuej'^  the  proper  one 
gross  transaction  before  the  House  in  a  parliamentary  election,"  but  he 
was  Justice  to  England.  He  de-  thought  the  mitigated  censure  was 
manded  whether  his  conduct  In  all  all  that  it  deserved  1  After  a  two 
the  cases  of  bribery  which  had  come  nights'  debate.  In  which  the  conduct 
before  the  legislature  had  not  been  of^he  Ministry,  the  tall,  and  the  mas- 
consistent  He  defied  any  Mlnlste-  ter  of  both  was  reprobated  in  the 
rial  member  to  charge  him  with  keenest  terms  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
flinching  on  any  of  the  late  cases  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Opposittoa, 
Warwick,  Stafford,  or  Ipswich—  the  Ministerial  resolution  of  acquis 
(bear,  hear).  But  he  desired  to  be  tal  was  carried  by  243  to  169. 
consistent— (cheers).  He  could  not  We  have  gone  iolo  this  euhjecl, 
understand  the  principles  of  those  from  its  exhibiting  in  the  most  un- 
gentlemen,  who,  having  hunted  out  answerable  point  of  view  the  prin- 
with  a  keen  scent  every  petty  de-  cipl«8  of  the  time.  We  pronounce 
tallofcorruption.immediBtelyfound  those  principles  corrupt,  partlali 
all  their  energies  paralysed  when  and  hypocritical  in  tbe  deepest  do- 
they  approached  a  wholesale  dealer  gree.  Before  the  Reform  Bill  the 
In  eeats — (loud  cheers).  He  bad  outcry  was  against  the  "  ioiquitiee" 
been  startled  at  the  policy  of  (hose  of  the  borough  proprietora  and 
gentlemen  who  monopolized  tbe  voters.  It  was  clamoured,  that  the 
nameofUberals.  LIberaiityindeedl  exercise  of  influence  by  lords  or 
— (hear.)  He  wasdetermioednever  men  of  property  in  tbe  nejghbour- 
to.belong  to  this  sect  of  political  hoodoftbetownswastreasonagalnst 
Pharisees  who  could  strain  atagnat  alt  liberty.  If  it  was  answered  that 
and  swallow  a  camel — (loud  and  money  bad  neither  been  asked  nor 
continued  cheers)."  He  then  moved  accepted,  that  the  candidates  return- 
for  a  Select  Committee,  to  enquire  ed  by  this  influence  were  the  natu- 
into  tbe  tragic  and  agreement  alleged  ral  objects  of  politic  respect,  by  their 
to  have  taken  place  between  Daniel  rank,  connexion,  and  fortune;  that 
O'Connell,  Esq.  and  Alexander  their  representation  placed  them 
Raphael,  Esq.  touching  the  nomina-  alike  on  the  side  of  Wbiy  and  Tory ; 
tionandretumof  the  latter.  all  was  crushed  under  the  general 
Mr  O'Connell  made  a  long  and  Indignation  at  this  trespass  on  tbe 
angry,  yet  a  feeble  and  vague  reply,  rights  of  popular  election.  Tbe 
He  contended  that  tbe  true  question  other  claes  of  boroughs  in  which  tbe 
was,  how  the  money  was  expended?  seats  were  actually  sold  (a  sale.  In 
The  Radicals  In  the  House,  with  of  our  estimation,  wholly  bad  in  prln- 
course  tbe  whole  tall,  seized  on  this  dple,  however  it  might  be  palliated 
contemptible  evasion  ;  and  Mr  on  the  pleas  of  ancient  habit,  of  re- 
Warburton  moved  an  amendment,  cognized  custom,  and  of  practical 
that  tbe  manner  of  spending  should  utility  in  introducing  men  of  talents, 
be  among  the  instructions  of  the  giving  a  representation  to  the  great 
committee.  The  Ministry  aided  mercantile  bodies,  and  allowing 
their  champion,  or  rather  suffered  other  than  landed  property  to  have 
themselves  to  be  dragged  at  the  beels  a  voice  in  the  naUonal  deliherations) 
of  their  master,  and  the  amendment  was  condemned  with  every  expres- 
waa  carried.  Tbe  committee  tbus  slon  of  contemptuous  hostility.  The 
furnlabed,  proceeded  to  Inveatlgaie  dedtLiedneceMUjofthe  Reform  Bill 
Ibe  muuMcaoa.    All  tbe  fftcM  iWed  wu  i1m&  \>(»:ki  i^nwm  <iBwM.  h« 
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finally  extinguiBhed.  The  declared 
triumph  was  that  iDfluence  and  sale 
alike  were  at  an  end  for  ever. 

But  what  was  the  practice  intro- 
duced by  this  transaction  in  the  face 
of  the  country  ?  A  man  walks  the 
streets  of  London,  oflfering  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  Irish  borough  to 
whom  he  will.  So  much  for  the 
rights  of  the  constituents.  He  finds 
ft  stranger,  of  whom  he  knows  no* 
.  thing  but  that  he  has  money,  or  of 
whom  he  knows  worse  than  nothing, 
for  in  Raphael's  case  O^Conneli 
subsequently  acknowledged  that  he 
had  heard  a  bad  character  of  him. 
His  first  and  only  demand  is  for 
money,  L.2000I  So  much  for  the 
purity  of  the  transaction.  He  puts 
this  stranger's  name  upon  his  pla* 
card,  and  has  him  returned  by  a 
majority  of  voters,  who  had  never 
seen  him,  for  he  did  not  go  over  to 
the  election ;  who  had  never  had  any 
intercourse,  public  or  private^  with 
him,  who  bad  never  heard  of  him 
before,  and  who  probably  were 
never  to  hear  of  him  again.  So 
much  for  independence.  In  this 
train  of  low  and  radical  vileness  we 
have  all  the  vices  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tem combined,  yet  with  deeper, 
more  distinct,  and  more  repulsive 
abomination.  We  have  the  corrup- 
tion of  influence  without  its  palliative, 
in  the  character,  family  connexion, 
personal  honour,  or  political  inde- 

g€ndence  of  the  individual.  We 
ave  the  corruption  of  sale,  and  sale 
solicited  with  the  meanness  of  a 
beggar,  and  urged  with  the  keenness 
of  a  dun.  If  all  this  is  disgusting  in 
its  simplest  shape,  we  have  the  more 
disgust  at  its  squalid  shape,  covered 
wiui  the  rags  of  an  0*Connell  con- 
science. The  stranger  gains  his 
election,  only  to  find  himself  ex- 
posed to  a  petition.  Mr  OTonneH's 
personal  performance  now  comes  on 
the  stage.  He  has  already  received 
L.IOOO.  He  suddenly  urges  the 
payment  of  the  second  L.IOOO,  with 
an  eagerness  which  shows  what  had 
been  his  object  from  the  beginning. 
His  notes  rise  from  meanness  to  im- 
pudence, and  from  impudence  to 
menace.  Raphael,  aware  of  the 
peril  in  which  his  seat  is  placed^  re- 
fuses the  second  L.IOOO.  But  the 
money  is  the  sole  pointy  it  is  de- 
manded and  re-demanded,  until  he 
at  laat  gives  it  up,  with  such  pangs 
M  M  aum  might  fyel  on  seeing  the 


pound  of  flesh  cut  from  him.  But 
he  has  still  to  learn  another  lesson. 
The  petition  is  before  the  commitee; 
there  of  course  he  is  secure  from  fur- 
ther demands;  he  has  Mr  0*Conneirs 
notes,  promising,  in  the  most  distinct 
language,  '*  to  save  him  harmless 
from  all  charges,  agents,  carriages, 
counsel,  ^6^i7ion  against  the  return^ 
and  all  and  any  of  every  other  de- 
scription." Before  the  week  is  out, 
he  is  informed,  that  if  Uie  petition  is 
to  be  defended,  it  must  be  at  his 
own  cost  I  Not  a  sixpence  will  be 
advanced  by  the  lotty  legislator. 
Astonished  and  indignant,  he  charges 
him  to  the  teeth  with  his  own  wri- 
ting; he  is  received  with  a  sneer; 
he  turns  from  the  trafficker  with 
disgust,  and  makes  his  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  and  common  honebty 
of  England. 

We  never  remember  any  matter 
relating  to  an  individual  which  call- 
ed forth  a  stronger  feeling  of  scorn 
throughout  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. What  were  the  worn  cases  of 
boroughmongering  to  the  principles 
developed  in  this  transaction  ?  Who 
was  to  tell  how  many  bargains  of 
the  same  kind  might  not  have  been 
already  made  ?  How  were  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  nation  placed  in 
jeopardy,  if  such  arts  had  been  prac- 
tised to  any  extent ;  and  who  could 
tell  how  many  of  those  uncouth, 
barbarian,  anomalous  visages  which 
had  obtruded  themselves  into  pub- 
lic life  since  the  fatal  year  1829, 
owed  their  obtrusion  to  the  sweep- 
ing trafiic  of  this  wholesale  dealer  ? 

Mr  0*Connell  was  partially  ac- 
quitted by  the  committee.  But  on 
what  ground  ?  That  he  had  not 
eventually  put  the  money  into  his 
own  pocket.  But  what  was  this  to 
sanction?  Was  it  thenceforth  to 
be  lawful  to  take  money  for  seats  if 
the  money  was  to  be  legitimately 
used  afterwards?  On  the  same 
principle,  might  not  the  highway- 
man justify  his  shooting  the  passen- 
ger and  pilfering  him  ?  He  had  but 
to  take  the  money  home  to  his  wife 
and  children,  whom  every  man,  high- 
waymen included,  is  bound  to  sup- 
port. Or  might  not  a  sovereign  jus- 
tify the  severest  tyranny  against  the 
subect,  provided  he  turned  his 
plunder  to  build  palaces  ^  ^\A 
churches,  bolYi  e%%eii>X«\  \o  ^'vX  <:.«^- 
venlence  ?  On  xYA%  ^\Vw\v\^^  ^\ 
crlm\nalUy  o^  AoVtt%  viVl  ^^x  %^QwV 
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may  come,  would  be  wholW  estiiip  sale  constitutes  himself  the  head  of 
ffttbhed,  and  the  new  code  of  moral-  a  party,  on  the  sole  ground  of  being 
itj,  which,  after  all,  is  only  the  old  the  parliamentary  creator  of  his  fac- 
code  of  Rome,  as  created  by  the  tion.  Erery  man  whom  he  brings 
Popes,  reduced  to  system  by  the  in  is  from  that  moment  in  his  chain 
Jesuits  of  the  continent,  and  pep-  —pledged  to  follow  him  without  da- 
petuated  by  the  Papists  of  Ireland,  ring  to  dissent,  without  daring  to 
would  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  open  his  lips  but  by  command,  witb> 
the  corrupter  of  all  to  whom  it  was  out  daring  to  have  a  thought  but  in 
law.  ^  The  end  sanctifies  the  total  submission  to  the  will  of  his 
means,'*  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  master.  The  penalty  is  the  inevi- 
conclave.  But  what  could  prefent  table  loss  of  the  seat.  Parliament 
any  polidcal  swindler  from  carrying  thus  has  nerer  before  seen  so  com- 
on  the  largest  scheme  of  chicane  for  plete  an  union  of  party,  so  utter  a 
his  personal  enrichment  under  the  deference  to  the  will  of  an  indivi- 
broad  coTorture  of  this  guilty  prin-  dual,  so  stern,  fixed,  and  unremit- 
ciple  ?  What  could  prevent  any  po-  ting  a  pressure  of  all  the  powers  of 
Uucal  liar  from  lyloff  to  the  largest  a  body  of  men  to  the  purposes  of 
extent  of  public  robbery,  if  his  own  an  individual.  If  the  "  forty  "  were 
account  or  the  distribution  of  his  an  automaton  they  could  not  exer- 
plunder  were  to  be  taken  as  an  ac«  cise  more  obedience  or  less  volition, 
quittal  ?  If,  as  they  sit  ranged  behind  their 
But  the  offence  has  still  another  leader,  they  were  so  many  figures 
and  not  less  glaring  excess  above  all  of  bronse,  they  could  not  be  more 
the  old  complaints  of  the  borough  mute,  until  the  showman  heaves  the 
system.  Allowing  the  widest  sweep  bellows  that  makes  them  all  vocal 
to  the  guilt  of  lordly  influence,  or  together.  If  they  were  so  many 
actual  sale,  it  could  scarcely  amount  plaster  busts  in  a  perruquier*s  win- 
to  more  than  that  the  individual  peer  dow,  they  could  not  more  placidly 
sent  into  Parliament  a  member  yield  to  every  new  fashion  of  the 
bound  by  his  will;  a  Whig,  if  his  chief  artist's  taste.  If  they  were  fortv 
patron  were  a  Whig,  a  Tory,  if  his  galley  slaves  they  could  not  puU 
patron  were  a  Tory.  In  we  case  their  heavy  oar,  or  eat  their  horse 
of  sale  the  purchaser  was  chiefly  beans,  with  more^ servile  discipline 
independent  It  mattered  but  little  in  sight  of  the  taskmaster  who  flogs 
to  the  seller  on  what  side  the  pur*  and  reeds  them, 
cliaser  voted.  His  single  purpose  But,  if  by  the  twofold  operaUon 
must  have  been  to  obtain  his  mo-  of  the  Romish  Bill  and  the  Reform 
ney.  Thus,  even  in  the  most  cor-  Act,  we  have  thrown  this  formidable 
rupt  condition  of  the  borough  sys-  capacity  for  mischief  into  the  most 
tem,  and  we  by  no  means  desire  to  obnoxious  hands,  bow  alarmingly  b 
conceal  the  slightest  of  its  corrup-  this  fatal  error  deepened  by  Uie  na- 
tions, the  balance  of  parties  in  the  ture  of  that  darker  agency  which 
House  was  scarcely  affj^cted.  As  moves  even  the  master  of  the  ma- 
many  Whigs  as  Tories,  or  perhaps  chine.  What  is  now  the  confessed 
more  (for  the  Whig  interest  was,  mover?  The  Papist  priesthood  of 
with  all  its  purity,  the  great  borough-  Ireland.  And  what  are  their  denun- 
roooger),  thus  enter^  Parliament  ciations  ?  The  utter  and  immediate 
The  way  by  sale  was  actually  and  ruin  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  and 
notoriously  the  source  of  the  chief  its  subsequent  fall  in  England.  Well 
independent  voting.  Opulent  men  may  we  lament  the  blindness  which 
got  in  who  had  no  masters,  who  re-  did  not  see  the  inevitable  con- 
presented  only  their  own  large  pro-  sequences  of  trusting  to  Uie  faith  of 
berties,  who  had  little  to  desire  perjury  on  principle,  of  giving  power 
from  either  Minister  or  Opposition,  to  those  who  never  used  it  but  for 
and  who,  thus  acting  as  they  pleased,  tyranny,  of  degrading  the  religion 
constituted  a  most  important  and  of  the  Scriptures  into  a  community 
independent  section  of  the  legisla-  with  the  religion  of  Rome,  of  dese- 
ture.  crating  Protestantism  into  the  part- 
But  what  is  the  condition  of  things  ner  and  the  victim  of  the  worship  of 
now  F  An  individual  uniting  in  his  atocks  and  stones. 
own  per§on  at  once  the  repro-  Tti«n«iltamarkableevenlof  the 
AMtf  piiflcipl#i  of  inflttWH^  n&  HiibA  ^«%»  te  VK^^tMigteNk  ^  Hui 


hfttred  of  England,  ud  the  moit  "LetthiicommlMion,"  s^dColo- 

amnguinu'T  deterralnation  to  eodleu  nal  Briten,  "  or  nay  other  fur  and 

revolt  and  reveDge,  should  not  be  unblused  enqulrj  go  forth  {  I  tell 

the  standing  moral  of  the  PopUh  the  house,  that  when  the  aggregate 

rulers  of  the  uohappf  mind  of  Ire-  of  humsn  misery  inflicted  hy  tiifish 

land?    But  are  we  to  be  told  that  and  tordid  an^tion  on  my  unhappy 

those  dreadful  doctrinet  of  Rome  country  is  accurately  summed  up  ,- 

hare  been  abandoned  Id  the  «upe-  when  the  actors  iu  these  tragedies, 

rior  light  of  later  times?  The  Papist  be  they  who  they  may,  must  aoawer 

Is  indignant  at  the  surmise,  and  says.  It,  I  care  not  at  what  bar,  the  bar  of 

haughtily,  "the  doctrines  of  Rome  this  bouse,  the  bar  of  the  country, 

never  change."  The  Proteatant  feels,  or  a  more  awful  bar,  where  the  cry 

by  the  sad  experience  of  his  fears  of  the  widow  and  orpltan  can  be  no 

aQdinjuTiealathemldst  of  a  bigoted  more  made  the  prewnce  of  subter- 

SopulatioD,  that    the  doctrines    of  fuge,  or  the  fiction  of  party  maleTO- 

.ome    nerer  change.     The  priest  lence,  1  would  rather  lake  my  stand 

daringly  pronouncei  from  his  altar  among  the  landlords  and  gentlemen 

the    same    anathemas  which    rang  of  the  country  who  have  nobly  stood 

from  the  altar  of  the  Hildebrands  j  forward  In  defence  of  the  rights  and 

consigns  the  Protestant  to  ruin  with  liberties,  the  lives  and  properties  of 

the  mercUesa  rajire  of  the  oldest  in-  their  fellow  countrymen,  tbsn  en- 

terdicts  of  his  Church  against  the  dure  the  load  of  guilt  that  must  then 

Reformation,  and  marks  the  reluc-  attach  to  the  ditlurberi  and  agitalott 

taat  doer  of  his  will  for  the  grave,  of  their  country." 

In  language  flaming  with   aU  the  The  effect  of  this  speech  on  the 

fury  of  the  Inquisition.  House  was  irresiatible.    It  bad  the 

"See  here,"  says  Colonel  Bruen,  force  of  truth:  the  general  roice  was 

with  all  the  force  of  truth,   "the  Bgainstthecommission;  the  Hintstry 

erldence  of  the  tyranny  exercised  dared  not  oppose  the  feeling,  and 

by  faction  over  Ireland.     Has  the  the  motion  was  thrown  out  by  123 

field  of  Oj/ilatUm,  which  has  borne  so  to  5S. 

rich   a  harvest  to  the  honourable  In  the  debate  in  the   House  of 

and  learned  member,  never  been  Lords,  of  the  8th  of  June,  on  the 

watered  by  the  tear  of  lAe  orphan  petition  of  a  Romish  priest  against 

and  the  aidow?    Hag  the  well-or-  the  oppregslon  of  his  archbishop, 

dered  compact,  first  estahlisbed  In  Lord  Lyndhurst  adverted  to  a  gross 

Carlow,  to  defraud  the  Protestant  instance  of  the  spirit  of  Popery,  an 

clergy  of  their  lawful  property,  to  Instance, too,takennotfromUierude 

dash  the  very /ood/rom  thtir  lipt,  to  habits  of  tbe  peasantry,  but  from  the 

denounce  them  to  a  fana^c  rabble,  highest  ranks  of  its  ecciealaatlcs.  In 

so  that  they  are  literally  considered  passing  the  Romlah  bill  of  1829,  It 

as  sheep  appointed  to  the  slaughter ;  had  been  especially  stipulated,  aa  a 

has  that  compact  never  been  ce-  protection  to  the  Established  church, 

mented  by  the  blood  of  parent*  and  that  no  Romish  bishop  should  aa- 

hmband$  t  "  sume  the  title  of  any  Protestant  see. 

In  another  paasage  of  this  manly  Tbe  condi^on  was  of  obvious  neces- 

speech,  he  asks,  "  How  long  will  sity,  and  It  was  fully  accepted.    Yet 

honourable  gentlemen   opposite,—  the  Popish  bishops  in  Ireland  had  no 

Eaglith    geniltmen  —  gentlemen    of  sooner  obtained  the  bill,  tlian  they 

probity  and  honour,  be  deceived  by  assumed  the  titles  of  the  Protestant 

the  audacious  fabrlcadons  circulated  sees.     Men  who   had  hitherto  de- 

by  the  very  people  who  are  guilty  ?  rived  their  titles  from  nominal  dlo< 

How  long  will  this  House  permit  cases  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  bl- 

those  atrocldes  to  be  perpetrated  In  shops  of  Nova  Zembla,  Abyssinia, 

order  that  a  paramount  Influence  Monomatapa,  or  Madagascar,  now 

may  be  gBlned,7rer/iue(n</iu,  which  dubbed  themselves  bishops  of  every 

boldly  steps  forward  in  this  House  existing  see  of    Ireland,  and   even 

to  beard  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  tbe  whole  Irisb  Church  Establlsh- 


otrample  uflderfootthelawsof  the  ment  was  partitioned  among  them 
iountry,  to  dismember  the  empire,  without  delay.  To  this  violadon  of 
Mad  drag  captive  after  lis  chariot    compact  and  law.  Lord  Lyndhurst 


country,  to  dismember  the  empire,    without  defar.     To  this  violadon  of 

"    '  "  "'        ''      ""  and  law.  Lord  Lyndhurst 

a  attention  of  tha  Hoqm. 


w&gelt  ue  ezecatlvt  corenimant    eallM  the  attention  of  tha  Hoqm. 
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lordship,  "  which  showed  how  little 
regard  was  paid  to  certain  restric- 
tions insisted  on  at  the  time  of  pass- 
ing the  act,  which  at  the  time  was 
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So  far  as  the  Popish  clergy  are 
personally  concerned,  the  whole 
transaction  is  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  kind.     To  a  man  of  honour 


considered  and  received  as  a  boon.  By  or  conscience  a  promise  is  as  bind- 
the  29th  clause  of  the  Roman  Catho-  ing  as  an  oath.  They  have  promia- 
lic  Relief  Bill,  it  was  provided,  that  ed,  and,  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
no  person  should  assume  the  title  of  words,  promised  readily  and  with- 
archbisbop  of  a  province,  or  bishop  out  remonstrance ;  they  accepted  the 
of  a  diocese,  who  was  not  entitled  Relief  Bill  with  all  its  conditions, 
to  do  so  by  the  law  of  the  land.  That  and  accepted  Mas  a  boon.  This,  too,  is 
iras  a  point  insiitcd  on  at  the  time,  vouched  openly  before  the  world  by 
Now,  on  looMng  over  the  correa-  the  man  who  conducted  the  whole 
pondence  connected  with  this  peti-  unhappy  business ;  yet  the  Popish 
tion,  he  saw  the  name  of  a  Roman  prelates  have,  without  hesitation  or 
Catholic  as  archbishop  of  a  Protes-  palliation,  broken  the  promise,  and 
tant  diocese.  It  would  thus  appear,  persist  in  breaking  it.  It  is  to  be 
that    these    titles    were   assumed,    observed,  as  a  further  evidence,  that 

they  have  thus  broken  it  ofdi/  in 
Ireland.  If  they  felt  that  the  as- 
sumption was  capable  of  being  de- 
fended by  law  or  conscience,  and 
was  either  a  matter  of  concession  or 
a  matter  of  right,  who  can  doubt 
that  they  would  have  asserted  their 
claim  here  and  assumed  the  titles  of 
the  English  prelacy?    If  they  call 


though  for  bidden  by  act  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Melbourne  attempted  a  feeble 
reply,  that,  as  the  Romish  religion 
required  bishops,  they  must  have 
some  kind  of  titles. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  himself 
the  framer  of  the  bill,  now  rose ; 
strongly  observed  on  the  usurpa^ 
tion ;  and  charged  this  breach  of  the 

law  on  the  weakness  or  negligence  of  themsehres  archbishops  of  sees  in 
the  Ministry.  "  The  law,"  said  the  Ireland,  why  not  call  themselves 
d  uke, "  had  forbidden  the  adoption  of  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
those  titles,  and  had  succeeded  in  in  England  ?  But  no,  they  felt  that 
preventing  the  use  of  them  in  Eng«  the  law  had  a  vigilance  in  England 
land ;  but  had  not  succeeded  in  pre*  which  slept  in  wretched  Ireland  ; 
venting  the  use  of  them  in  Ireland,  that  in  England  their  personal  pow- 
IVte  law,  the  execution  of  which  retted  er  was  nothing,  while  in  Ireland 
in  the  hands  of  noble  lords  opposite^  they  had  only  to  domineer  at  will 
was  thus  not  at  present  sufficient  to  over  a  populace  enslaved  by  bigotry, 
prevent  the  use  of  those  titles  in  and  govern  all  else  by  faction.  Thus 
Ireland.  But,  if  they  looked  to  other  they  dared  to  usiir[)  in  Ireland  what 
countries,  they  would  find  Xhhithose  they  have  not  even  ventured  to  ask 
titlts  were   abolished,   and   if   they    for  in  England.    We  have  remarked 


looked  to  this  country,  they  would 
see,  that  though  there  were  persons 
exercising  those  powers  and  autho- 
rities in  the  Romish  church,  yet  that 
the  law  in  this  point  had  becnobef/ed. 
And  in  his  opinion,  the  law  ought  to 
bCy  in  like  manner,  obeyed  in  Ireland  J* 
Lord  Melbourne  finally  admitted, 
that  the  act  forbade  the  assumption 
by  Roman  Catholics  of  the  titles 
held  by  Protestant  prelates,  and  ac- 
counted for  his  mistake  by  saying, 
**  that  he  had  supposed  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  objection  applied  to  their 
calling  themselves  archbishops  at 
ftll."  The  debate  closed  with  the 
reception  of  the  petition ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  Premieres  convic- 
tion, no  order  on  the  subject  has 
gone  forth  from  his  council,  and  the 
Popbh  bishops  usurp  the  Protestant 
titlcp  by  their  own  ButhodtyBtUU 

VOL*  XL,     NO,  CCLll, 


on  this  proceeding,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  detfigns  of  Popery,  of  its  utter 
incapability  of  being  bound  by  any 
compact,  and  of  its  palpable  conspi- 
racy to  overthrow  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland.  Let  Protestants 
beware. 

The  27th  of  June  witnessed  one  of 
the  most  memorable  debates  of  the 
year,  the  much  talked  of  collision 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  O'Connellite 
Irish  Municipal  Bill.  Mr  O'Connell, 
at  the  earlier  periods  of  his  career, 
had  found  his  progress  to  supremacy 
grievously  checked  by  the  Protes- 
tant spirit  of  the  Irish  corporations. 
He  vowed  their  ruin  accordingly. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  those  corpora- 
tions had  been  fotui^d  ^ox  >Xv^  «il- 
press  purpose  o^  \«\tktt\iM\^^xV%\» 
the     exiftVence    ol    YtfiXA^>MiL>X«a 


43ft  Pailiameut.  LOct. 

respect  for  marTiage  smoDg  the  peo-  carelesi  confidence  of  Lis  character, 

pie.    lu  profesied   object  was    to  I  cannot  help  thlukbg,  bore  soma 

please  the  Diisenten.    If  the  Dib-  ceBembionce  to   bis   noble  succes- 

■eoterH  ara  to  be  pleased  oaljr  \ij  aor — 

abolithing  the  name  of  God,  \n^y\ia  ,  „,,  i,^,  ^,  j,^  ^^^^ 

which  he   has   pronouDced   to   be  miihiv  — 

under  hia    peculiar   aafeguard,    we  ^^^  nerforin«ic*'    ■■  he   now   ii— nc- 

muBt  learn  to  tbink  more  contemp*  ^i,)     |    ■      ' 

tuoualy  of  their  Chriitian  profe«- 

•lona  even  than  we  hare  ever  done        Yet  we  cannot  reaist  quoting  the 

before.  following  tkelch   of  the  Cabinet  of 

Tne  original  itate  of  the  Bill  al-  tU36 :— "  And  this,  toy  lords,  is  a 
tcred  the  whole  form  of  mflrrlage;  Governnicntl  Was  there  ever,  ia 
but  its  pisaage  through  the  Lorda  the  hiiilory  of  the  countcj,  a  body  of 
disarmed  it  ot  such  pans  of  its  evil  men  who  would  have  stooped  so  low, 
h,*  ri;8uki:d  Trom  directly  interfering  as  to  attempt  to  carrj  on  the  Go- 
wilh  llie  eulemDities  uf  the  Edta.  vernroent  under  such  circumstao- 
lills tied  Church.  The  Churchman  cea?  lu  this  House  thef  are  utterly 
jU'iy  still  uiavr;  according  to  the  poneileai.  Thej  can  eiTect  no- 
pure  rituM  of  hia  forefathers ;  but  tliiog— (hear,  hear).  We,  on  this 
ihu  enlighteued  generation  who  de-  side  of  the  House,  are  obliged  to 
dpiae  that  ritual,  ma;  now  roarr;  ia  peifarm  the  duties  of  Government 
noy  cabin,  and  be  married  by  any  for  them— (hear).  lu  the  other 
C'tbbler  they  please,  provided  that  llouiie  of  Parliament,  measurea 
cabin  have  had  "  a  cuiupeiiiitioa  fur  wtilcli  they  themselves  have  nd- 
a  year  befurc,'' let  that cuugregatlan  vised,  and  proposed,  and  brought 
be  what  it  will.  The  fir^t  practical  furwaril,  Invulviog,  aa  they  (i^ll  u*, 
Tesull«  has  been  a  prodigloua  run  the  most  important  iDteresIa  uf  tJm 
on  the  Treaaury  for  appointments  country,  they,  without  scruple, 
'to  the  mullitudinoua  oflicea  of  re-  tamely  abandon  at  the  dictatiua  of 
gistrars,  sub-registrars,  clerks,  &c.  any  section  of  their  supporters — 
&C-,  amountiae  to  hundreds,  or  pro-  (hear).  Yet,  thus  disgraced  and 
bably  thousanaa.  trampled   upon,   they   still   cnnde- 

The  eesstoo  now  approached  its  acend  to  hold  the  reins  of  Guvern* 

close.    The    Cabinet,    defeated    in  ment    Proud  men  I  eminent  states- 

every  attempt  to  resist  the  manly  men!  distinguished  and  high-mind- 

determination  of  the  Lords,  gave  ed   rulers  1      But  ia  this  deacrip- 

way  to  bitterness;  and  Lord  Mel-  tioo  of  their  domestic  policy  coun- 

bourne,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eng-  tervailed  by  the  splendour  of  their 

lixh   Municipal    Amendments    Bill,  foreign    administration  ?      Is    the 

made  a  sweeping  attack  on  the  Op-  gloomy  and  wretched  state  of  one 

position  Peers,  ae  treating  the  Cum-  eiile  of  Downing  Street  relieved  by 

muns  with  injury  and  ioault.     This  the  brilliant  glories  of   the    other? 

diatribe  gave  rise  to  a  vindicatory  They  have  compromised  the  liooour 

motion  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  for  "  A  of   their    Sovereign,  and   tarnished 

Return  of  the  Public  Bills  amended,  the  character  of  their  country.   And 

pasted,   or  withdrawn   during   the  jet  the  noble  Viscount  stands  erect 

session."  And  on  the  IBthof  August,  and  confident  amid  those  accumu- 

this  motion  gave  rise  to  a  speech  lated  disasters   and  dl^eraceii,  and, 

by  the  noble  mover,  "  whereof  all  reversing  the  rule  of  the   poet,  ia 

England  rings  Trom  side  to  side."  lofty  and  swelling  in  bis  tone  and 

Aa  this  speech  is  in  every  one's  language  In  proportion   to   the  ab- 

bands.  It  would  he  superfluous  on  ject  and    fallen   state    of  his   for- 

our  part  to  recapitulate  its  forcible,  tunes    and  the   reeling   and   stag- 

ar;ule,  and  eloquent  exposure  of  the  geriug    coodition    of    his    Govern- 

O'Conuell  Ministry.     "  Gazing  on  ment.    In  former  times,  amid  such 

those  two  pictures— (of  the  Premier  defeats,  and  unable  to  carry  those 

at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  measures  which  he  considered   es- 

aeasion)  — one    ia    tempted,"    said  sentiat,    a    Minister    would    have 

Lord  Ljndhurst,  "  to  apply  to  the  thought,  that  he  had  only  one  course 

soble  Viscount  what  had  been  said  to  pursue.     But  these  are  aniiquat- 

of  one  of  hia  predecestors  In  the  ed  notioos— every  thing  baa  chaog- 

oSce  of  First  Miulater,  who,  In  the  «&\" 
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Oa  the  20th  of  August  the  King 
put  an  end  to  the  eesBion.     Iq  re> 
viewing   the    prorecdJDgs  of  those 
•even  months  of  British  Legislation 
it  is  impossible   to   avoid   the  evi- 
dence, that  the   0*CoDneIl  faction 
have  been  masters  of  the  Cabinet. 
Ireland,  the  Irish  Church,  the  Irish 
corporation?,  were  perpetually  be- 
fore  the  House  of   Commons;   all 
was  Irish  business,  in  the  shape  of 
bills,  originated,  urged,  and  shaped 
by    the   faction.      Uv   O^Connell's 
defence,  in  the   purchase    of   Ra- 
phael's seat,  was  adopted  as  the 
especial  business  of  the   Ministry. 
Mr  O'Connell's  election  for  Dublin, 
and  the  progress  of  that  wily  busi- 
ness before  the  moveable  commit- 
tees of  London  and  Dublin,  were  the 
especial    anxiety  of    the    Cabinet. 
0*Co*ineirs  offer  of  a  baronetcy  to 
Raphael,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his 
purse  by  the  unction  to  his  pride, 
showed   how   far   the  demagogue 
thought  himself  entitled  to  dispose 
of  the  Ministry.    The  declarations 
of  bis  tavern  dinners,  in  the   ar- 
dour of  his  soul,  opened  by  Ihe 
libations  of  the    hour,   that    *^  He 
would  keep  in  the  Whigs,  and  keep 
out  the  Tories,"  showed  the  nature 
of  their  existence.     His  interposi- 
tion to  save  them,  when  their  fate 
hung   in  the  balance  between  the 
hands  of  Hume,  on  the  Irish  Church 
bills,  shows  alike  his  sense  of  their 
trembling  dependence  on  himself, 
and  the  notorious  acknowledgment 
of  that  dependence,  by  Radicalism 
and  Dissent  of  every  hue.    If  all  this 
be  wholly  unquestionable,  we  ask, 
what  should  be  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
testants and  lovers  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?    What,  but  the  most  instant, 
strenuous,  and  principled  combina- 
tion of  all  their  strength,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  restore    the  House  of 
Commons  to  its  original  representa- 
tion of  the  people.     The  elections 
are  the  true  places  for  their  efforts. 
Let  them  return  the  honest,  manly, 
and     Conservative    gentlemen    of 
England.     Money,  labour,   talents, 
the  most  indefatigable  diligence,  are 
not  too   much  n>r  this  task;  nor 
will  the  reward  of  success  be  infe- 
rior to  the  purchase.    Let  them  be- 
ware too  01  suffering  their  deserved 
contempt  for   an  imbecile  Cabinet 
to  relax  their  efforts.    While  those 
men  remain  in  authority,  all  is  un- 
tafe.    Every  week  of  every  session 


will  bring  forth  some  hazard,  that 
makes  the  future  more  perilous.  The 
bolder  efforts  of  overthrow  may  not 
yet  be  within  their  power;  perhtipti 
not  yet  even  wiihiu  their  wills. 
Bat  how  can  they  resist  ?  They  have 
a  desperate  trial  to  undergo,  when 
it  shall  please  their  ruthless  and 
sanguinary  master  to  urge  them  be- 
yond their  own  temporizing.  With- 
out  innate  strength  to  busiaiu  their 
power;  without  innate  principle  to 
carry  it  on  by  the  constitution;  and 
without  innate  dignity  to  lay  it  down, 
when  they  find  it  only  makes  them 
the  more  slaves,  they  have  a  lovo 
of  place  which,  of  all  the  meannesses 
of  public  mindp,  Is  the  most  preg* 
nant  with  hazards  to  a  country. — 
England  is  no  more  immortal  than 
the  hundred  dynasties  that  have  ex- 
pired under  the  vices  of  me88:re 
avarice  and  low ,  ambition.  The 
breasts  of  weak  governors  are  more 
fertile  of  death  than  all  the  swords 
of  invasion.  But  what  can  be  more 
perilous  than  the  condition  of  a  state, 
in  which  a  furious  faction,  alien 
in  religion,  in  blood,  in  memorieB,and 
sworn  to  wage  eternal  war  against  its 
noblest  institutions,  essays  the  dar- 
ing adventure  of  commanding  that 
Government  to  do  its  bidding  un- 
der penalty  of  extinction  ?  Who 
that  sees  the  '*  forty  "  nightly  ranged 
opposite  the  Treasury  bench,  can 
doubt  on  which  side  sit  the  masters 
and  on  which  the  slaves?  With  a 
turn  of  its  finger  the  faction  could 
send  the  Ministry  into  the  streetH, 
three-fourths  of  them  to  beg  their 
bread.  We  again  say,  what  sense 
of  alarm  could  exaggerate  the  re- 
ality, if  O'Connell  were  to  pursue 
his  career,  unrestrained  as  it  is,  for 
a  few  sessions  more  ?  He  has  al- 
ready covered  Ireland  with  his  pa- 
tronage, like  a  pestilence.  Not  a 
constable  can  be  made  there  against 
his  command.  But  how  long  will 
he  be  content  with  blackening  the 
constitutional  atmosphere  there,  and 
loading  the  soil  with  contagion?  Is 
not  England  a  fair  field  for  his  ra- 
vage ?  And  is  it  such  a  Cabinet  as 
the  present  that  would  dare  to  as- 
sume the  prophet,  and  stand  be- 
tween the  dead  and  the  living,  that 
the  plague  might  be  stayed  ?. 

Again  and  again  we  call  upon  the 
nation  to  look  lound  U»  oud  loo\t 
above.     AW  Xbe  g,te«X  Vva^^OTsv^  ^^ 
continental  Popw^  w^\i^V4\»%,^'^^ 
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in  UDDkturB)  coDTuliion,  a  new  birth  DOwhanngulDK  thrAugliout  the  land. 

of  factloM  freedom,  engendetiDg  In  Every  weapon  of  aediLion  It  f-aiher. 

the  favered  brain  of  crowned  loper-  ing  from  the  old  armoury  of  irea- 

■tition  eceplred  on  iM  throne.  What  ion,  and  furbishing  up  for  Uie  reck- 

horrld  pangs  ate  yet  to  announce  leia  u*e  of  Radlcallim.    The  Lordi 

that  Satanic  progeny,  what  tenrori  may  fail.     Tbey  failed  in  1h29,  after 

and  tribulations  are  to  aeize  upon  a  reslstanca  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 

the  liriog  empires,  u  they  see  the  yean.     And  by  that  siogle  failure 

Ulple-crowned  bead  they  let  in  a  tide  of  bitternesa  which 

*  *■   tdrflatiiTiH.  at  thin  hniir.  \a  turn  \TttA 


"  Flimii  think  and  ful 


^  threaten*,  atthii  hour,  to  t 


Tbeie  may  be  beyond  our  know-  revolution.  How  then  are  we  to 
ledge,  but  they  will  not  be  loog  be-  aecure  the  House  of  Lords  ?  By 
vond  our  experience.  IF  England  ghingthat  noble  bulwark  tbe  but* 
ii  to  be  aaved  from  this  vast  con-  tress  of  the  people.  By  sending  to 
lulsion— If  abe  is  not  to  be  even  the  Parliaroent  men  who  will  epurn  the 
firat  sufferer  and  the  moat  condign  Irish  faction  under  ita  feet,  until,  In 
aacrifice,  she  baa  not  an  hour  to  God's  mercy,  we  shall  be  able  to 
loee  in  preparing  to  resist  the  evil  send  the  criminal  "  to  tbe  place 
hour.  Wbal  is  bar  condition  at  tbia  whence  it  came;"  leave  it  to  tbe 
moment  ?  Her  Hlnliters  are  at  the  justice  of  tbe  laws,  and  recover  from 
mercy  of  a  faction  which  bums  for  the  disgust  and  hazard  of  ,its  pre- 
uncontrollable  power.  Tbe  Houae  aence.  "  Have  we  not  hands,  and 
of  Commons,  the  most  flgorouB,  am-  can  we  not  use  swords  in  tbem?" 
bltioua,  and  inflammable  branch  of  Isthelanguageof  oneoftbosename- 
her  legislature,  is  at  their  mercy,  less  but  moat  insolent  dictatora,  on 
What  have  we  for  the  defence  of  hts  return  to  the  preience  of  his  die- 
Pro  tastantism,  property,  and  the  tators,  the  mob  of  Dublin.  "  Have 
conatitutioD  ?  What)  The  Houm  we  not  rights.and  have  we  not  hearte 
of  Lords  I  Weil  and  manfully  have  to  defend  them  ?  "  ia  the  language 
tiiey  dona  their  duty  In  this  aeasion.  of  England  to  ber  aona.  And  now 
Bui  what  more  than  madness  Is  It  orneveristbetime.  Akbwblection 
for  Englishmen  to  rely  on  any  thing  hav  coub  on  thb  countbt  likb  a 
but  themselves  for  tfaelrownsafetyi  TnuNOBBCLAF.  .  Let  every  man  be 
tbemselveaandthat  eternal  and  saving  prepared.  Twelve  month  a  more,  and 
ProvidancA  which  keeps  wateh  over  we  may  have  lost  the  language  of 
the  Btrenuoua,  the  trna-hearted,  and  liberty.  The  conatltation  may  be 
the  walc/iful,  but  leaves  tbe  selfish  the  ballot,  universal  suffrage,  and 
and  tbe  iluggard  to  perish  by  their  annual  Parliamenta;  the  state  a  heap 
own  neglecL  The  House  of  Lords  of  civil  ruin,  the  religion  a  masa,  n 
are  but  men.  Tbey  may  have  their  wafer,  and  a  cardinal  i  the  English- 
hour  of  weakness  like  other  men.  man  a  aerf,  a  soldier  sadly  girding 
A  atorm  of  obloquy  has  been  already  himself  for  civil  war)  or  a  chained 
raised  agalnat  tbem.  They  are,  at  wretch  sending  up  his  laat  breath  at 
this  moment,  threatened  with  the  tiie  stake,  in  the  midat  of  esuUing 
whole  fury  of  the  repulsed  faction,  monks  and  the  famiiiara  of  the  la- 
The  illneraoey  nf  rebellion  ia  oveK  quialtion. 
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men  who  shine  only  from  the  bor- 
rowed lustre  of  their  employers,  and 
whose  mental  vision  takes  in  nothiog 
further  in  the  circle  of  this  planet 
than  his  lordshipihis  lordship*sagcnt, 
his  lordship's  friends  and  tenants. 
The  first  day  that  Howard  dined  at 
this  gentleman*8  house  he  had  to  un- 
dergo a  close  investigation  as  to  his 
acquaintance  with  "  his  loi^dship^s  " 
family,  possessions,  political  influ- 
ence, and  so  forth ;  and  being  un- 
luckily not  quite  so  much  au  fait 
upon  these  points  as  was  expected, 
he  found  himself,  to  his  great  amuse- 
ment, treated  thereafter  with  undis» 
guised  contempt  by  his  host  and 
hostess  and  the  few  guests  who  had 
been  collected  to  meet  him. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that 
there  was  but  little  attraction  in 
such  a  circle  of  acquaintance  fur  a 
young  man  of  intelligence,  good 
sense,  and  good-breeding.  No  won- 
der, then,  if  Howard  sought  that 
interest  in  the  natural  beauties  and 
wild  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood 
which  he  failed  to  find  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  its  society.  With 
his  dog  and  gun  he  would  wander 
for  whole  days  amongst  the  glens 
and  mountain-passes  of  this  Alpine 
region;  he  would  scramble  up  the 
precipitous  sides  of  Benbradagh,  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  sea  from  its 
lofty  summit;  or,  gaining  with  diffi- 
culty the  pinnacle  of  Cairntogher, 
would  scare  the  fell  hawk  from  his 
eyrie  amongst  the  crags,  or  perhaps 
bring  him  to  the  ground  whilst  in 
the  very  act  of  pouncing  on  his  prey. 
At  other  times,  he  would  fall  Into  a 
long  reverie  amidst  the  unbroken 
stillness  of  these  rocky  solitudes,  or 
indulge  in  an  involuntary  smilo  at 
the  singular  outline  of  that  long- 
backed  ridge  of  mountain,  to  which 
honest  Pat  has  given  the  quaint  ap- 
pellation of  Muckish^  or  Piggy,  The 
ascent  of  Craig- na-shiouk  itself  he 
destined  for  the  last  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and,  hitherto  deterred  by  the 
threatening  aspect  of  its  clouded 
brow,  the  hope  of  finer  weather  in^ 
duced  him  to  delay  this  expedition 
Jrom  day  to  day. 

At  the  time  which  this  narrative 
treats  of,  the  frauds  practised  upon 
Government,  in  the  shape  of  illicit 
distillation,  existed  in  Ireland  to  an 
Almoatlncredible  extent;  and  though 
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carried  on  to  the  very  height  of  au- 
dacity, no  t-ir.ctual  mea^urc8  had 
as  yet  been  taken  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  the  evil.  The  Revenue 
Police,  which  has  since  been  the 
means  of  reducing  this  contraband 
traffic  to  the  precarious  and  despe- 
rate calling  it  now  proves  to  its  fol- 
lowers, had  not  then  been  organized ; 
and  it  was  consequently  the  dis- 
agreeable duty  of  the  military  to 
protect  the  ganger  in  his  efforts  to 
discover  and  apprehend  such  of- 
fenders. 

This  duty,  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  a  British  officer,  Howard 
had  hitherto  been  fortunately  ex- 
empted from;  but  one  day  he 
received  a  notification  from  the 
gauger  of  the  discovery  of  a  piivate 
still  within  a  few  miles  of  his  quar- 
ters, and  a  consequent  requisition 
fos  his  assistance  in  destroying  this 
nuisance,  and  delivering  the  guilty 
^parties  over  to  justice. 

With  a  bent  brow  and  a  chafed 
spirit,  Howard  set  forth  the  follow* 
log  morning  at  the  head  of  his  party, 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
ganger's  informant  When  ar- 
rived at  the  miserable  hovel  pointed 
out  as  the  spot  where  the  illicit 
manufacture  was  carried  on,  he 
looked  around  him  with  mingled 
feelings  of  disgust  and  pity.  Situ- 
ated on  the  bleak  north-eastern  side 
of  a  barren  mountain,  which,  from 
its  summit  down  to  the  valley  be- 
neath, presented  nothiog  but  alter- 
nate ridges  of  crags,  heath,  loose 
stones,  and  black  patches  of  burnt 
gorae,  the  cabin  was  only  accessible 
by  a  kind  of  sheep-track,  winding 
perilously  around  and  across  the 
jutting  fragments  of  rock.  It  was 
constructed  of  merely  a  ii&w  sodp, 
plied  one  upon  another ;  the  thatch- 
ed roof,  so  full  of  holes  that  the 
wind  had  free  passage  through  the 
whole  wretched  fabric,  was  propped 
up  by  a  few  rickety  pine  trunks; 
and  as  for  chimney,  any  one  of  the 
aforesaid  holes  in  the  roof  might 
lay  claim  to  the  title,  as  the  blue 
smoke  found  equal  egress  through 
all  of  them.  A  small  patch  of  ground 
had  once  been  enclosed  round  the 
hut,  but  seemed  to  be  cropped  with 
stones  rather  than  potatoes ;  whilst 
a  broken  down  cart,  a  hdf- famished 
pig*  screaming  out  for  his  breakfast^ 
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with  a  group  of  squalid  bare-legged  ber  the  fate  of  ye'r  father,  an'  tell  me 
children  joiuing  in  the  chorus,  com-  who  silenced  the  tongue  that  epoko 
plcted  the  desolate  picture;  unlese,  agniubt  his  own  people?'*  The  in- 
indeedj  we  add  those  never-failing  former  did  not  answer  a  word,  but 
accompaniments  to  an  Irish  cabin,  looked  full  at  the  old  woman  with  a 
the  accumulations  of  all  that  is  hor-  scowl  of  deadly  hatred.  She  soon 
rible,  which  yawn,  like  Scylla  and  sauk  down,  as  if  exhausted,  and 
Cbarybdis,  ready  to  engulf  the  with  her  eye  still  steadfastly  fixed 
unwary  stranger  on  each  side  of  the  upon  MacTaggart,  she  continued- 
wretched  threshold.  The  interior  "  But  tak  ye'r  wuU,  gentlemen,  tak 
of  the  hut  was  divided  by  a  partition,  ye*r  wull,an'  sarch  the  house  through 
composed,  like  the  outer  walls,  of  an' through,  for  the  God  that's  above 
piled  turf,  but  reaching  only  about  knows  there's  little  in  it  but  this  last 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  fur-  male  for  the  children."  So  saying, 
niture  of  the  first  room  consisted  she  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence, 
of  a  wheel-barrow,  turned  upside  and  seemed  to  regard  with  perfect 
down  in  a  corner,  to  form  a  pig-sty ;  apathy  the  preparations  for  a  rigo- 
two  or  three  clumsy  wooden  stools;  rous  search  immediately  commen- 
a  substitute  for  a  table,  made  out  of  ced  by  the  soldiers.  They  ransacked 
the  bottom  of  an  old  cart,  and  a  every  corner  of  the  dilapidated 
kettle ;  the  hearth  was  a  broad  slate  dwelling ;  overturned,  or  rather  re« 
atone,  with  another  placed  upright  stored  to  its  natural  position,  the  - 
at  the  back.  In  the  inner  compart-  misplaced  wheelbarrow ;  drove  out 
■ment,  which  was  almost  dark,  might  the  reluctant  sow  and  her  noisy 
be  dimly  descried  a  miscellaneous  litter ;  searched  the  straw,  the  rags, 
heap  of  ragB  and  old  clothes  in  each  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  and  sounded 
comer,  from  one  of  which  lairs  pro-  the  turf  stacks  and  the  dunghill,  but 
ceeded  the  hoarse  asthmatic  cough  all  in  vain. 

of  a  poor  superannuated   invalid,        '' Well  6ir  1"  said  Howard,  turning 

apparently  doomed  to  pass  the  re-  to    the    informer,    who,    with    his 

mainder  of  his  days  in  this  den  of  slouched  hat    half  concealing    his 

darkness  and  misery,  every  object  sinister  countenance,    was  leaning 

in  which  was  begrimed  by  the  ever-  very  composedly  against  the  wall 

brooding  cloud  of  turf  smoke,  dense  with  his  arms  folded — *'  A  pretty 

enough  to  suffocate  any  but  a  native,  dance  you  have  led  us  for  nothing, 

Besides  the  children  and  the  sick  after  all  your  boastings  of  the  cer- 

man  within,  the  only  visible  inmate  taiuty  of  making  a  seizure  in  this 

of  the  cabin  was  an  old  woman,  very  cabin!"  A  sort  of  savage  smile 

who  sat,  like  a  witch  over  her  caul-  passed  over  the  man's  face  as  he 

droo,  moodily  smoking  her  pipe  at  slowly  raised  his  fiuger  and  pointed, 

the  fire,  intent  upon  the  boiling  of  a  Howard's  eyes  followed  in  the  di« 

pan  of  potatoes.    The  old  hag  did  rection  indicated,  and  rested  on  the 

not  rise  from  her  seat  at  the  entrance  hearth-stone.   There  sat  the  old  hag, 

of  Howard  and  the  soldiers,  and  but  whose  eyes,  still   riveted  with  an 

for  an  increased  action  of  vehement  expression  of  indescribable  malig- 

puffing  at  her  short  black  pipe,  she  nity  on  the  informer,  sparkled  with 

might  nave  l>een  supposed  both  blind  such  a  fiendish  elow  in  that  uncer- 

and  deaf;  but  when  the  Irish  coun-  tain  light,  that  Howard  felt  his  flesh 

tryman  who  had  acted  as  informer  creep,   and  almost  involuntarily  a- 

and  guide  slipped  in  at  last  behind  verted  his  gaze;  but  he  looked  a^ain, 

the  soldiers,  her  indifference,  real  or  and  discovered  the  meaning  of  the 

assumed,  suddenly  forsook  her,  and  sign.  The  old  woman  had  risen  with 

utterinff  a  bitter  imprecation,  she  a  strange  alacrity,  and  swept  away 

rose,  with  a  countenance  of  fury,  and  the  burning  turf;  and  in  the  centre 

dashed  her   pipe  to  atoms  on  the  of  the  hearth-stone  a  small  orifice 

hearth.    **  In  the  name  of  the  holy  was  now  visible,  with  a  piece  of 

Mother   of   God,"    exclaimed  she,  iron   bent    into    it    like  a  handle. 

turning  to  Howard,  *'  what  want  ye  MacTaggart  coolly  walked  up  to  the 

frae  the  lone  widow  in  her  desolate  stone,  and  slowly  liftiog  it,  with  the 

cabin?— and   you,  ye   black-faced  assistance    of    the    poker    ^^^^^^ 

TilUdn,  Daniel  MacTaggart,  remim-  through  iiiQ  \iaxid\e,  V^  ^q>sx\a^« 
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of  the  rude  benches.     On  examin- 
ing it,  Howard  was  startled  to  per- 
ceive that  it  bad  evidently  been  the 
regimental  cap  of  a  soldier,  uncouth- 
]y  altered  and  battered  into  a  bat. 
He    could   even    distinguish,    half 
effaced  upon  a  button,  the  number 
of  the  regiment  which  had  preceded 
his  own  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
and  this  circumstance   seemed  but 
too  confirmatory  of  certain  rumours 
he  had  heard,  of  some  of  the  privates 
of  that  corps  having  more  than  once 
been  missing,  after  their  mountain 
expeditions.    Keeping  his  thoughts, 
however,    to    himself,    he    merely 
placed  the  cap  aside  on  an  empty 
cask  in  a  darlc  corner,  intending  to 
Inspect  it  more  narrowly  by  day 
light;  and  having  noticed  a  piece  of 
paper  sticking  out  of  the  lining,  he 
thought  it  not  impossible  some  clue 
might  be  afforded  by  it   towards 
dIsGOTering   the   fate    of    Its    for- 
mer possessor.     In  pursuance  of 
hit  orders,  the  men  proceeded  to 
break  up  the  whole  apparatus,  pre- 
paratory to  its  removal,  and  when 
they  were  ready  to  carry  off  their 
booty,  Howard  returned  to  the  cor- 
ner for  the  cap,  when,  marvellous 
to  say,  it  had  disappeared.    Every 
man  of  the  party  was  separately  in- 
terrogated—»not   one    had    seen   it 
aince   it  was   in   Howard's  hands. 
Every  nook  and  cranny  was  again 
aearched,  but  no  cap  could  be  found. 
The  men,  ready  as  they  were  to 
brave  open  danger,  were  evidently 
affected  strangely  by  this  mysterious 
circumstance ;  and  Howard  himself 
emerged  from  this  den  of  horror, 
completely  bewildered  by  the   oc- 
currences of  the  day — the  dreadful 
deed  he  had  witnessed,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary disappearance   of    the 
cap,  which  he  could  not  by  any  im- 
aginable means  account  for.      The 
party  returned  to  their  quarters  In 
aafety     with    their    subterraneous 
apoil,  the  dead  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate guide,  and  their  wretched  old 
prisoner,  whose  incoherent  ravings 
threw  no  light  upon  her  associates, 
and  whom  they  were  obliffed  to 
transfer  from  a  prison  to  a  madhouse. 
The  tick  man  and  the  children  had 
■  eacaped  unnoticed^  probably  at  the 
noment  of  their  first  descent  into 
tfia  vaalt^Hmd  all  attempts  at  fur- 
ther diaeoveriea  profed    for  the 
time  vnavalllng*. 


About  a  month  after  Howard's 
adventure  at  the  still,  a  beautiful 
autumual  morniug  found  him,  with 
his  gun  on  his  shoulders,  half-way 
up  the  steep  bide  of  Craig-na-shiouk. 
He  stepped  forth  firmly  and  boldly; 
but  his  eyes  were  cast  to  the  ground 
as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  his  brows 
contracted,  as  though  the  subject  of 
his  meditations  were  any  .thing  but 
pleasant  or  amusing.  He  would 
now  and  then  raise  his  eyes  with  a 
keen  searching  glance  to  the  sum- 
mit above  and  rocks  around  him; 
and  then  handling  his  gun-stock 
with  a  tighter  gra«p,  resume  his  toil- 
some ascent  with  increased  vigour. 

Now,  reader,  cast  your  eyes  a  lit- 
tle lower  down  the  mountain,  and 
you  will  perceive,  just  at  the  mouth 
of  the  ravine  from  which  Howard 
emerged  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
figure  of  a  tall  old  man,  leaning  on 
his  staff  beneath  a  jutting  rock, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  young 
ofiicer  with  appavent  interest,  and 
a  sorrowful  expression  In  his  looks. 
Now  you  may  hear  him  muttering 
to  himself  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
**  Well,  well,  e'en  let  him  gang  I  A 
wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way,  and 
am  not  I  an  auld  fule  that  would  be 
hinder  lug  a  red-coat  from  getting 
his  deserts ;  and  yet  he  was  kind  to 
puir  auld  Ailie  in  her  dafinesR,  and 
I'll  no  be  lettin  him  dee  that  way 
neither.  So  Til  e*en  gang  and  warn 
his  party  to  look  til  him."  With 
this  resolve,  the  old  man  suddenly 
raises  himself  from  his  drooping 
posture,  and  turning  his  back  to  the 
ascent,  strikes  down  the  ravine  with 
an  activity  beyond  his  years,  and 
soon  becomes  lost  to  the  view. 

Howard,  meanwhile,  during  his 
long  and  wearisome  ascent,  was 
perplexed  by  strange  thoughts  and 
unwelcome  presentiments.  "  How 
extraordinary,"  thought  he,  **  an  old 
man,  whom,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
I  never  saw  before,  to  come  and  ex- 
hort me  so  pertinaciously  to  give  up 
my  day*e  shooting,  and  when  nothing 
else  would  do,  to  swear  that  he  had 
seen  my  fetch^^thai  I  stood  before 
him  last  night  in  my  winding-sheet  I 
In  spite  of  myself,  there  is  some- 
thing In  this  that  haunts  and  op- 
presses me.  And  yet  what  a  fool  I 
am  to  bestow  a  second  ^.Viqm^x  fsn^ 
auch  nonaenae.  "^i  ^«^^\  i5^.  ^^ 
old  eroakeia  Vn  iTtXaai^  i^o^tlX  tXffP^ 
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my  day*8  sport.  And  there  goes  a 
pack  of  grouse,  I  declare.^-Now  for 
it."  And  setting  off  with  joyous 
alacrity  in  pursuit  of  his  game,  he 
speediJy  forgot  the  ominous  bodings 
which  had  for  a  brief  space  over- 
loaded his  buoyant  spirit. 

The  sun  shone  cheerily,  and  the 
bracing  mountain  air  infused  an  un- 
wonted vigour  and  elasticity  into 
his  whole  frame.  Heedless  of  time 
or  distance,  he  bounded  many  a  mile 
over  the  heather,  till,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  found 
himself,  with  a  well  filled  game-bag, 
on  a  sort  of  table-land  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  stretching  out  on  all 
sides  without  any  apparent  limits. 
The  sun  had  at  this  moment  become 
obscured  by  an  ominous  black  cloud, 
and  a  veil  of  mist  seemed  thickening 
in  the  distance;  but  these  porten- 
tous signs  were  utterly  lost  upon 
our  young  mountaineer,  in  whom  a 
keen  sense  of  hunger  was  then  the 
paramount  impulse.  He  sat  down, 
arew  out  his  provisions  and  flask, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  with  that  determined 
relish,  which  perhaps  none  but  the 
thoroughbred  sportsman  can  fully 
understand.  Sandwich  after  sand- 
wich disappeared,  each  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  draught  of  ge- 
nial "  half  and  halv'  and  he  never 
thought  of  looking  up  till  both 'flask 
and  tin-case  were  fairly  emptied. 
When  at  length  he  did  so,  he  per- 
ceived, with  some  dismay,  that  the 
sky  was  far  more  threatening,  and 
the  mist  much  denser  than  before; 
and  as  the  heath  spread  around  him 
in  one  vast,  unbroken  surface,  with 
nothing  to  serve  as  a  landmark,  he 
had  not  the  least  idea  from  which 
direction  he  had  reached  his  present 
position.  He  saw  at  once  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  starting 
up,  began  to  stride  rapidly  across 
the  moor  in  the  direction  which  he 
instinctively  took  to  be  the  right  one. 
But  the  heath  seemed  interminable, 
and  at  every  step  he  seemed  to  be 
more  thickly  enveloped  in  the  mist. 
Still  he  wandered  on,  consoling  him- 
self  with  the  hope  that  whichever 
way  he  took,  he  must  surely  at 
length  come  to  some  road  or  track 
which  would  lead  to  a  human  habi- 
tation.   Unhappily,  and  to  him  un- 

.aecouBttLbly^no  auch  track  appeared. 

AUul  be  Utile  knew  the  deiert  aoU- 
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tude  of  -a  range  of  high  hill-tops  in 
Ireland !  By  this  time  the  fog  had 
acquired  such  a  fearful  and  bewild- 
ering density,  that,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  '*  he  could  scarcely  see 
his  own  hand  ;'*'  the  thick  damp  air 
became  oppressive  to  the  lungs,  and 
impeded  his  respiration,  and  his 
clothes  were  wet  as  if  with  rain. 
Though  almost  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue, annoyance,  and  perplexity, 
he  still  bent  his  steps  *'  faint  and 
wearily"  forward,  when  suddenly 
his  foot  struck  against  something 
hard ;~  another  step,  and  he  felt  he 
was  no  longer  treading  on  springy 
heath,  but  on  solid  rock.  At  the 
same  moment  a  strange  unaccount- 
able shudder  thrilled  through  his 
frame,  and  he  stopped,  he  knew  not 
why.  Then  he  became  aware  of  a 
rush  and  flapping  motion  in  the  air 
close  above  him,  as  if  some  huge 
body  were  whirling  rapidly  about 
his  head :— his  blood  became  chilled, 
and  he  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes 
for  a  moment ; — then  opening  them 
again,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
pierce,  with  straining  vision,  through 
the  "palpable  obscure"  which  en- 
veloped him  as  with  a  shroud. 

'*  This  will  never  do,"  thought  he, 
and  he  was  about  to  advance  another 
step,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
rushing  through  some  unseen  fissure, 
transfixed  him  with  the  sharpness  of 
a  knife,  and  cleft  asunder  the  rolling 
masses  of  fog.  At  the  same  instant, 
a  horrible  scream  ran  through  the 
air  above  him,  and  turning  upwards 
his  bewildered  glance,  he  beheld, 
magnified  to  a  supernatural  size  in 
the  vapoury  atmosphere,  the  form 
of  an  immense  black  eagle,  wheeling 
round  his  head  with  outstretched 
pinions,  like  an  evil  genius,  or  the 
'*  Demon  of  the  Mist,**  uttering  fierce 
cries  of  awful  bodement.  He  hastily 
averted  his  eyes,  but  on  looking 
downwards,  what  was  his  horror  to 
find  himself  standing  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  tremendous  Craig-na- 
shiouk  precipice  ;  one  single  step 
further  must  have  been  his  lastl 
Some  hundred  feet  of  the  perpendi- 
cular wall  were  open  to  his  view— - 
the  rest  of  the  fearful  chasm  was 
shrouded  in  the  unfathomable  mist. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  paralysed — 
his  brain  grew  dizzv,  and  he  felt  as 
if  about  to  lose  his  footings— but  coU 
\ecWi\t^«  NTl\k  iL  last  effort^  hia  fast 
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ebbiog  strength,  be  flung  himself 
backwards,  and  fell  at  full  length  on 
the  heath.  The  fragment  he  had 
been  etanding  on,  loosened  by  the 
impulse,  dashed  headlong  down  the 
gulf  with  a  fearful  crash ;  the  8tun« 
ning  sound  rang  confusedly  in  his 
ears— his  senses  forsook  him,  and  he 
Bwooned  away. 

When  Howard  awoke  to  con- 
Bciousness,  he  stared  vacantly  around 
him,  unable  to  divine  where  he  was 
lying.  The  faint  glimmer  of  a  rush- 
light just  suiliced  for  him  to  dis- 
tinguish that  he  was  in  some  subter- 
raneous abode,  with  an  arched  roof 
above  and  a  dark  recess  beyond  him. 
The  first  image  that  flanhed  upon  his 
mind  was  that  of  the  old  man  on  tho 
hill,  when  he  lifted  up  his  warning 
hand  and  exclaimrd,  *'  Dinna  gang 
up  Craig- na-shiouk  the  morn,  sir,  for 
I  saw  ye'r  fetch  in  a  white  shroud 
at  my  bed's  foot  last  night."  "  What  I 
can  the  devil  speak  true  ?  "  was  the 
question  he  involuntarily  asked  him- 
self; but  as  his  returning  senses 
gathered  strength,  he  became  aware 
that  be  was  not  only  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  but  that  he  was  equally 
free  from  broken  bones  or  other 
bodily  injury.  By  degrees  all  the 
circumstances  of  bis  mountain  ad- 
venture began  to  unravel  themselves 
in  his  memory,  though  he  was  per* 
fectly  unconscious  o?  what  had  be- 
fallen him  from  the  moment  of  his 
providential  escape  at  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  As  his  eyes  became  bet- 
ter accustomed  to  the  twilight  ob- 
scurity around  him,  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  a  few  other  features  of 
the  vault  (for  such  it  appeared)  in 
whicli  he  now  found  himself;  but 
nothing  which  could  give  him  the 
•lightest  idea  where  he  was,  till  at 
length  they  rested  on  an  object 
which  made  him  turn  sick  at  heart; 
a  cask  placed  in  a  dark  corner,  and 
lying  upon  it— an  old  hat!  The 
whole  truth,  and  all  the  sinister  re- 
collections of  this  place,  burst  at 
once  upon  his  mind ;  and  forgetting 
the  languor  and  prostration  of 
strength  which  had  hitherto  kept 
liim  supine  and  motionless,  he  at- 
tempted to  spring  up  and  feel  for 
his  gun.  The  movement,  however, 
was  suddenly  checked,  and  the 
whole  horror  of  his  situation  was 
brouffht  before  him  when  he  disco- 
Tered  himself  to  be  firmly,  though 


not  tightly,  bound  down  to  a  rude 
kind  of  bedstead.  Agonizing  were 
the  convictions  that  ensued  upon 
this  discovery  ;  he  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  he  was  in  the  power  of 
the  smugglers,  and  that  they  could 
have  no  other  intention  but  that  of 
murdering  liim.  "  This,  then," 
thought  he,  **  was  the  source  of  the 
old  man's  prophecy!  Fool  that  I 
was,  to  imagine  for  an  instant  that 
he  could  have  foreseen  my  danger 
at  the  precipice  I  No,  no  I  his  se- 
cond sight  was  derived  from  a  much 
surer  quarter.  No  doubt  these  vil- 
lains were  lying  in  wait  for  me 
whilst  I  was  wandering  bewildered 
in  that  awful  mist.  Yet  why  not 
have  told  me  in  plain  terms  the  real 
danger  I  had  to  fear,  instead  of  drop- 
ping those  mysterious  hints?  Can 
it  be  that  he  is  one  of  them,  and 
feared  to  make  further  disclosures  ? 
Yet  in  that  case,  how  strange  thii  he 
should  warn  me  at  all !"  To  these 
reflections  succeeded  other  and  more 
bitter  thoughts,  as  the  lonely  help« 
lessness  of  his  situation  pressed  it- 
self more  and  more  upon  bis  mind* 
At  one  moment  his  blood  boiled  with 
rage  at  the  idea  of  being  bound  down 
like  a  culprit,  deprived  of  every 
means  of  defending  himself,  and 
destined  thus  to  become  a  prey  to 
the  khife  of  the  despicable  assas&in 
— at  the  next,  visions  of  his  happy 
home  in  England  floated  before  his 
eyes — he  thought  of  his  father— his 
mother — his  sisters — of  all  most 
dear  to  him,  and  of  how  little 
those  fond  ones  dreamed  of  the  cruel 
danger  that  menaced  an  existence 
so  precious  to  them — and,  blame  him 
yo  who  are  strangers  to  the  sweet 
charities  of  home,  he  wept  long  and 
bitterly.  But  to  this  mood  succeed- 
ed one  of  a  firmer  and  more  manly 
strain.  Despair  aroused  all  the 
energies  of  his  nature,  and  he  re- 
solved, should  all  attempts  at  escape 
prove  ineffectual,  at  least  to  sell  his 
fife  dearly,  and  that  his  dastardly  as- 
sailants should  see  a  British  officer 
die  like  a  man.  Determined  to  leave 
no  means  untried  for  regaining  his 
freedom,  ho  began  cautiously  to 
work  about  his  wrists  in  the  ropes 
that  bound  them.  By  degrees,  to 
his  great  joy,  he  felt  them  stretching, 
for  they  were  only  made  of  straw. 
One  hand  was  at  length  %et  «X  \\V^^\- 

ty,  and  \)xea\\A^^  'wV^i  Vq.^^  ^»^^ 
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out  a  word  further  in  explanation. 
As  a  climax  of  good  fortune,  be  also 
found  waitio^  for  bim  a  despatch 
from  headquarters,  contafniug  bis 
recall  from  ibis  always  disagreeable, 
and  now  insupportable  station. 
Losing  no  time  in  preparations,  ha 
immediately  bade  adieu  to  Craig- 
na-Sbiouk,  bequeathing  to  it  his 
heartiest  maledicUoDs,  as  having 
more  than  realized  all  the  "  raw- 
head  and  bloody* bono"  stories  he 
had  ever  heard  in  the  nursery  about 
Ireland  and  the  *'  wild  Irish." 

The  first  person  he  chanced  to 
meet  in  the  streets  of  Derry  was 
his  old  friend  Nugent,  to  whom  he 
hurried  up  with  the  extended  palm 
and  warm  greeting  of  cordial. inti- 
macy. •*  Ha !  my  dear  fellow^  how 
delighted  I  am  to  see  you  I  Why, 
I  declare  you  are  grown  as  fat  and 
jolly  as  an  alderman!  You  have 
been  recruiting  at  home  on  leave,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  Howard— can't  say 
I  have ;  but  I  certainly  find  this  cli- 
mate agree  with  me  admirably." 

'<  This  climate !  confound  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  country,  and  all  be- 
longing to  it,  say  1 !  Ah  I  my  dear 
fellow,  how  truly  yon  spoke  of  these 
villainous  people  when  last  we  part- 
ed !  if  you  did  bat  know  what  I 
have  seen  of  them  ! " 

«•  Why,  really,  Howard,  do  you 
know  that  my  notions  on  this  sub- 
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ject  are  a  good  deal  changf>d  since 
1  last  saw  you,  and  I  am  begioDing 
to  think  Ireland  not  such  a  bad 
country  after  ail.  I've  really  had 
ftome  very  pleasant  society  at  my 
quarters,  and  found  some  devilish 
nice  fifirls,  do  you  know." 

"  Nice  girls,  indeed  I  Why,  Nu- 
gent, what  a  turn- coat  you  are  I  I 
was  actually  regaling  myself  with 
the  tbouffhts  of  how  heartily  you 
would  jom  me  in  abuse  of  these 
bloody-minded  savages,  and  here  I 
find  you  become  half  a  Paddy  your- 
self." 

'*  Well,  Howard,  I  see  it's  no  use 
keeping  the  secret  from  you   any 
longer,  so  I  may  as  well  out  with  it 
at  once  in  my  own  defence.    You 
must  know,  then,   that  I've  fallen 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a 
charming  girl,  Miss  O'Shaugbnessy  ; 
and — hark,  in  your  ear — I'm  to  be 
married  to-morrow,  and  have  come 
over  here  to  buy  the  wedding-ring." 
"  Good    heavens  I  "    exclaimed 
Howard,  '*  can  it  be  possible  ?  "  and 
he  hurried  off,  resigned  his  commis- 
sion forthwith,  and  the  next  packet 
bore  him  on  his  way  to  his  happy 
home  in  Yorkshire,   sick  of  cam- 
paigning in  country  quarters  in  Ire- 
land, and  so  disgusted  with  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  country,  that 
he  was  never  afterwards  known  to 
eat  a  potato,  or  to  suffer  a  bottle  of 
whisky  to  be  opened  in  his  presence. 


HYMN  TO  iUt»ITER. 
raott  THEORBERX}P  CALLIMACHUS. 
BY  FITZJAMES  T.  PRICE)  OF  HEREFORD. 

At  Jove*s  high  festival,  what  song  of  praise 
Shall  we  his  suppliant  adorers  sing  ? 
To  whom  may  we  our  Pcnans  rather  raise, 
Than  to  himself,  the  great  Eternal  King, 
Who  by  his  nod  subdues  each  earth-born  thing; 
Whose  mighty  laws  the  gods  themselves  obey  ? 
But  whether  Crete  first  saw  the  Father  spring, 
Or  on  Lycseus'  mount  he  burst  on  day. 
My  soul  is  much  in  doubt,  for  both  that  praise  essay. 

Some  say  that  thou,  O  Jove,  first  saw  the  morn 
On  Cretan  Ida*s  sacred  mountain  Kide ; 
Others,  that  thou  in  Arcady  wert  born  : 
D»*clare,  Almighty  Father — which  have  lied  ? 
Cretans  were  liars  ever:  in  their  pi  ide 
Have  they  built  up  a  sepulchre  for  thee ; 
Ah  If  the  kini;  of  godn  and  men  had  d\ed. 
And  home  tlie  Jot  of  frail  mortaUty. 
No !  thou  boBtever  been,  and  art^  and  aye  aViaU \>a« 
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Thf  mother  bore  thee  on  Arcadian  ground, 
Old  goddeBS  Rhea,  on  a  raountaio'i  height. 
With  brlBtllne  bramble  thicketa  all  around. 
The  ball  owed  spot  vas  curlouaty  dight ; 
And  DOW  no  creature  under  heaven  a  llgb^ 
From  lovely  woman  dovD  to  thingi  that  creep, 
la  need  of  Ilithjia'a  holy  rite. 
May  dare  approach  that  coniecrated  steep 

Wboae  name  of  Rhea'B  birth-bed  still  Arcadiani  keep. 
There,  when  tbj  mifthtj'  mother  laid  thee  down. 
Fresh  from  the  womb,  she  sought  some  cooling  wave. 
Into  whose  calm  delicious  bosiim  thrown. 
Thee  and  her  own  defilement  she  might  lave  ; 
Ladon,  yet  uncreate,  oo  ripple  gave, 
Nor  ErymRDthuB,  lovelier  than  all 
The  streams  of  earth  ;  all  Arcady  was  slave 
Tu  drought  as  yet;  but  soon,  at  Rhea's  call. 

Through  that  delightful  land  were  copious  streams  to  fall. 
Her  zona  thy  mother  Rhea  there  unbraced. 
Where  many  a  trunk  above  laon  stood, 
And  many  a  chariat  swift  as  lightoine  chased. 
Above  sweet  Melas'  earth- embosom'd  flood ; 
Where  now  Camion  flows,  full  many  a  brood 
OF  savage  bea«ts  In  covert  lurk'd  for  prey ; 
Rippling  through  pebbles  eoon  Metope  flow'd, 
And  Crathls  where  the  trav'ller  went  his  way. 

Nor  dreamt  beneath  his  feet  what  hurled  waters  lay. 
There  venerable  Rhea  In  her  gloom. 
Bent  with  the  weight  of  sorrow,  said,  "  Like  me 
Di)  thou,  dear  Earth,  unload  thy  teeming  womb : 
No  racking  paloB  of  childbirth  harrow  thee." 
Then  rsi«lnK  high  her  sceptred  right  hand, she 
The  dry  rocK  emote :  apart  the  masses  spring. 
And  her  hwoId  eyes  with  beav'niy  rapture  see 
•  Forth  from  the  chasm  those  waters  issuing. 

Wherein  she  bath'd  her  sacred  self  and  thee— O,  King! 
Then,  to  be  secret  reared  on  Cretan  earth, 
To  ancient  Neda  gave  thy  mother  thee. 
That  oldest  nymph  who  aided  at  thy  birth. 
And  chief  of  all  Rave  Siy»  and  Phllyre  i 
And.  that  her  office  might  in  memory  be. 
By  Neda's  name  she  called  those  waters  fair 
That  wash  Leprlum's  walls,  as  to  the  sea 
They  glide  In  beauty,  and  whose  drinkers  are 

The  race  descended  from  the  old  Arcadian  bear. 
When,  bearing  thee,  the  Nymph  to  Ther^e  bled, 
Passing  the  spot  where  Gnosaus'  towers  stand. 
There  fell  thy  navel  string,  great  God,  untied ; 
Whence  Cretans  call  the  place  the  Oniphallan  land. 
The  Corybantea'  lovei,  the  Mellan  band, 
D>vrlIiDg  where  DicHe'a  summits  beav'nward  rise. 
Did  nurse  thee  in  their  arms ;  Adrastu's  hand 
Attended  on  thy  young  neceBaities, 

And  in  a  golden  cradle  closed  thine  Infant  eyes. 
Milk  was  thy  drink,  from  Amalthea'a  teats. 
Richest  of  goats  ;  thy  food  the  honeycomb: 
For  thee  did  labouring  bees  sip  all  the  sweela 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  on  fair  Ida  bloom. 
Meanwhile,  incessant,  to  avert  thy  doom. 
The  mad  Curetes  danced  their  war-dance  wild, 
AaA  ainote  their  arms,  Ih&t  their  loud  crash  might  Come 
To  Saturn's  ears,  and  b;  tbu  4\n  \ieifi,u\\«&. 
He  might  not  hew  the  prattle  oi  Wa  poMn^tVWi. 
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ALCIBIADBS  THB  MAN. 

Scenes  L— X. 

"  The  carMT  of  Alcibiades  wai  romantic :  Every  great  event  in  which  he  had  a  thare  has  the  air 
of  a  personal  adventure ;  and,  whatever  might  be  said  of  his  want  of  principle,  moral  and  political, 
DobcKly  ever  doubted  the  greatness  of  his  powers  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  accompliidunents." 

J.  G.  LOCKHART. 

Assist  us,  Powers  of  Condensation  !  Shade  of  Tacitus,  sit  upon  our  pen  I 
Without  Bramah's  patent,  or  hydrostatic  energies,  have  the  goodness  to 
compress  into  some  twenty  pages,  more  or  less,  the  form  and  substance, 
pulp,  bones,  and  marrow,  of  about  as  many  solar  revolutions,  less  or  more  I 
Such  a  feat  is  nothing  for  Maga :  and  yet  that  score  of  years  determined 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Here  we  are,  comfortably  established  in  an 
airy  chamber,  twenty-two  feet  by  fourteen,  looking  out  on  dahlias,  holly- 
hocks, and  monthly  roses,  a  beautiful  stripe  of  blue  ocean  defining  our 
horizon,  a  bottle  of  Stephen's  writing  fluid  before  us,  a  grey  goose  quill  in 
our  dexter  hand,  a  page  of  spotless  post  (we  are  as  particular  in  paper  as 
the  author  of  la  nouveUe  Eloise  himself)  becoming  spotted  as  the  growing 
thoughts  slip  down  from  our  cerebral  organ,  by  a  Jacob's  ladder  of  tran- 
scendental nerves,  to  take  earthly,  but  not  mortal  shape,  in  calligraphic 
characters — here  we  are,  just  about  to  keep  up  the  public  excitement,  al- 
ready (as  the  Carlton  Gazette  assures  us)  dangerously  high,  by  another 
touch  of  Alcibiades ;  and  what  should  we  have  been  but  tor  the  historic 
fruits  of  our  sequent  scenes,  enacted  on  the  great  theatre  at  a  time  when 
our  respected  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  painting  their  naked  bellies 
with  blue  woad,  or  cutting  capers  round  the  hollow  altar  of  Crotho,  to  the 
tune  of  their  own  children  roasting  and  roaring  within !  We  might  have 
been,  perhaps,  a  worshipper  of  Pallas  in  ^finished  Parthenon  on  the  Calton 
Hill.  Perhaps  a  prosperous  Sophist,  welcome  from  a  distant  colony,  lec- 
turing (as  Gorgias  did)  for  hAQOper  course^ per  head^  in  the  pillared  porches 
of  (not  modem)  Athens.  Perhaps  a  victorious  general,  converting  the 
Chinese  at  point  of  lance  to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  Ceres.  Perhaps 
an  ambassador  to  the  Great  King,  metamorphosed  by  Attic  legerdemain  into 
the  Little  King,  and  trembling  at  the  haughty  requisitions  of  the  paramount 
Republic.  Perhaps  a  satrap.  Perhaps  a  slave.  Mean  while  here  we 
are,  we  trust,  a  good  Christian ;  and  though  not  speaking  the  language  of  the 
Greeks,  doing  the  next  best  thing — writing  about  them. 

Before  Pericles,  was  cold  in  his  deathbed,  the  gravest  Quidnuncs  of  the 
barbers*  shops  had  settled  it — *'  Alcibiades  only  can  replace  him,  but  uillhe  ? 
Will  he  exchange  the  sweets  of  pleasure  for  the  stimulants  of  danger,  or  the 
languor  of  voluptuousness  for  the  toil  of  state-pilotship  in  troubled  seas  ?  " 
What  say  ye  to  another  plan,  most  sapient  grey> beards — not  to  exchange 
but  to  identj/f/,  or  at  least  amalgamate  them  all  ? — Soon  did  the  soldiers  find 
in  him  a  second  Theseus,  to  whom  victory  was  sport,  and  death  a  toy. 
Soon  did  the  citizens  applaud  him  on  the  bema,  suing  them  not  for  himself 
but  for  his  friends,  and  receiving  for  both, 

Cleon  and  Nicias  were  his  great  competitors : — as  unlike  to  one  another 
as  Thersites  was  to  Nestor.  Cleon  rash  and  fiery ;  Nicias  timid  and  cold. 
Cleon  hoped  every  thing ;  Nicias  feared  every  thing.  No  danger  seemed 
terrible  to  the  first;  no  trifle  unalarmiog  to  the  second.  To  the  first  all 
opponents  bowed ;  the  second  bowed  to  all  opponents.  The  superstition 
of  Nicias  shuddered  at  a  mouse ;  the  atheism  of  Cleon  laughed  at  a  god. 
To  the  people  Cleon  was  a  bully ;  Nicias  a  craven.  The  first  spoke  always ; 
the  second  hardly  ever.  Cleon  detested  Lacedemon  ,*  Nicias  was  her  an- 
cient friend.  By  many  was  Cleon  hated;  by  not  a  few  was  Nicias  des- 
pised. 

While  these  two  adverse  weights  at  either  end  of  the  beam  kept  oscillating 

up  and  down,  Alcibiades  was  the  tongue  of  the  balance.  But  a  blow  struck  by 

B  Tbracian  targeteev  on  the  field  of  Amphipolis  changed  the  face  of  things. 

CJeoa  departea  to  tbe  place  appointed  (ox  aWd^ma^o^u^^;  aad  Nicias  waa 
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Nic.  (Somewhat  offended).  A  vir-  Nic.  For  the  removal  of  powerful 

tue  I  have  ever  prized^  the  want  of  —often  meritorious— but  yet,  in  the 

which    my   foes   themselves    have  people's  eyes,  suspected  characters, 

never  charged  me  with;  and  which,  Ale.  Right!  And  i£;^o  most  probably 

on  the  contrary,  I  have  not  heard  invented  it?  The  few,  or  the  many  ? 

thee  renowned  for.  iV/c.  Undoubtedly  the  many. 

Ale.  Let  us  see  then  in  what  pro«  Ale.  There  too  1  agree  with  thee ; 

portion    thou   possessest  it ! — You  only  that  methinks  the  few,  when  it 

know  what  takes  place  to-morrow  ?  was  once  established  to  their  preju- 

JVic.  An  ostracism.  dice,  understood  how  to  turn  it  now 

Ale.    {Briskly).    Tell    me   what  and  then  to  their  advantage,  and 

name  hast  thou  bid  thy  partisans  in-  have  banished  by  ostracism  many  a 

scribe  upon  their  shells  ?  Mine  ?  one  who  was  not  so  much  a  terror  to 

Nie.  Alcibiades,  I  am  confounded  the  state  as  a  hinderance  to  their  own 

at  thy  bluntness.     I  have  not  yet  ambition.   Remember  Tbemistocles 

asked  thee.  and  Aristides,  Pericles  and  Cimon, 

Ale.   What   I  have  been  recom-  not  to  cite  a  hundred  other  instances, 

mendiog  to  my  friends  ?    O,  that  I  Dost  think  their  policy  in  this  was 

will  readily  confess  to  thee :— until  wise  ? 

early  this  morniog,  a  name  not  dif-  Nic.   Not  unwise  at  least,  since 

ficult  to  imagine — Thine.  thus  they  made  room  for  themselves. 

Nie.    Excellent !     You  may  well  Ale.  Room  for  a  moment — to  be 

permit,  then,  to  pay  off  like  with  like,  soon  deprived  of  it !  Ah  I  Nicias,  to 

Ale,  Until  early  this  morning^  I  have  rivals  is  something  very  com- 
said.  Dost  understand  me? — But  mon,  or  rather  indispensable;  to  wish 
since  that  time  I  have  revoked  my  to  overthrow  them  somethiog  ex- 
orders,  for  reasons  thou  couldst  ne-  cusable  enough ;  but  so  to  overthrow 
ver  guess  untold,  although  they  do  them,  as  to  fall  into  the  same  pit  the 
lie  straight  before  the  eyes  of  every  next  instant,  is  not  absolute  wisdom. 
one  who  bestows  some  reflection  on  Fools,  who  let  a  private  hate  so  blind 
the  nature  of  things  in  general,  of  them  as  not  to  see  beyond  the  span 
our  state  in  particular,  and  of  ostra-  of  the  present  I  Foob,  who  ^rst 
cism  most  especially  —  rcaeons  taught  the  people  how  to  bend  a 
which  to  a  certainty,  if  you  would  bow,  speedily  turned  against  them- 
or  co?//^/ hear  me  without  prejudice,  selves!  Themistocles  subdues  his 
would  also  wipe  away  my  name  just  competitor:— -follow  him  for  a 
from  the  shells  of  your  retainers.  a  iew  brief  years,  and  lo!  his  own 

Nie.  You  almost  make  me  curious  name  upon  the  shells !    But  a  truce 

to  learn  what  these  reasons  can  be.  with  example;  if  our  annals  read 

Ale.  Well,  as  I  said,  can  you  hear  one  lesson  plainly,  it  is  this ;  that  the 

them  without  prejudice?  ostracism  is  a  two-edged  weapon, 

Nie.  The  very  question  is  an  af-  and  wins  one  rather  a  respite  than  a 

front;  yet  will  I  answer  it  with  a  victory, 

passionless  yes.  Nie.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Ale.  Say  then,  my  good   Niciai,  Ale.  And  more,  'tis  a  disgraceful 

what  was  this  ostracism  invented  one  for  him  that  uses  it.     What  else 

for?  What  was  its  source, and  what  does  the  banisher  than  make  procla- 

its  aim  ?  mation  that  the  banished  surpasses 

Nie.  Hal  ha!  Pupil  of  Socrates,  him  in  worth  and  services?    What 

art  thou  there  with  thy  far-fetched,  does  exemption  from  such  a  punish- 

entangling  interrogatories,  learned  ment  denote,  but  want  of  genius, 

from  thy  master  ?  courage,  and  power  ?    To  be  forced 

Ale.   Well  for  me  had  I  learned  to  dread  that  a  man  may  endanger 

much    from    Socrates  !     What   he  us  hereafter,  in  so  far,  indeed,  does 

teaches  is  Virtue.    But  at  least,  by  no  honour  to  the  dreaded  one,  that 

all  that  is  sacred,  entangling  my  pre-  It  testifies  distrust  of  his  heart;  but 

sent  questions  shall  not  be !    Only  I  to  hope  that  he  never  can  endanger 

must  put  them  in  the  first  place,  if  us,  is  to  him  much  more  degrading. 

I  am  to  speak  at  all.  Deemest  thou  not  so  ? 

Nie.  Out  with  them  then.  Nie.    A   subtle    distinction  I    It 

Mc,  I  Bimply  repeat,  what  was  $ound8  correct,  at  all  ^v^qU,  if  n^ 
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Ale,  Precltelj  becauBe  he  Is  so 
worthless ;  precisely  because  by  him 
himself  the  present  ostracism  was 
contrived,  or  at  least  was  suggested. 
See  jrt>u  not  how  this  will  magnify 
llie  rarity^  the  laughableness  of  the 
whole  transaction?  and  make  but 
Athenians  laug/i,  your  game  Is  won. 
Already  have  I  laid  the  train  amonfl^ 
my  own  adherents.  Phseax  is 
pledged,  with  all  his  troop.  Only 
add  your  assent,  and  to  morrow  be- 
holds Athens  with  one  voice  —  a 
voice,  too,  of  so  strange  a  kind  that 
our  grandchildren  will  still  be  fain 
to  wonder  and  to  laugh  at  It  I  (Ni- 
CIAS  shakes  his  head).  Not  yet  de- 
termined? Be  a  man,  O  NiciasI 
and  for  once  let  the  Interest  of  all 
honest  folk  weigh  more  with  thee 


than  thy  own  uncertain  profit  For 
our  battles  and  our  stratagems  an 
ample  field  remains.  Each  of  us 
the  other's  neighbourhood  impels  to 
great  achievements — to  greater  than 
solitary  eminence  could  dictate. 
Hence  Is  each  the  other*s  benefac- 
tor. And  should  benefictors  banish 
one  another  ?  Or,  grant  that  revenge 
Is  to  be  the  mainspring  of  all  thy 
policy ;— well,  then,  Hyperbolas  has 
sought  to  terrify  and  barm  na  equal- 
ly. Let  the  reptile  feel  that  be  must 
not  strive  to  cope  with  mighty  ones; 
and  let  the  Athenian  people  leani, 
that  Its  power  over  the  heads  of  the 
state  Is  an  lllaslon  as  long  aa  the 
heads  themselves  are  not  at  variaace. 
{A  short  pause).  Shall  it  so  be? 
—Have  I  thy  hand  upon  It  ? 


And  Niclas  gave  his  hand  I 

Imagine  the  scene  of  the  next  day  I  Imagine  the  sensations  of  the 
Athenian  multitude, crowding  from  all  quarters  to  the  market-place,  again, 
as  they  hoped,  to  enjoy  the  immolation  of  a  great  man ;— figure  to  yourself 
the  faces  of  those  not  in  the  secret,  when  (vom  ^ve>Tj  shell,  except  a  few 
of  the  unbullied  or  unbribed,  was  read  out  the  name  of— Hyperbolus  I  At 
first,  an  indifferent  shake  of  the  head ;  then  ears  pricked  up  and  eyebrows 
elevated ;  then  certain  perlcranlums  advancing  a  yard  or  two  nearer,  to 
make  sure  they  heard  correctly ;  then  visible  amszement,  causing  mouths 
to  gape;  then  eyes  dilated ;  then  muscles  distorted — on  one  side  by  indig- 
nation, on  the  other  by  a  sort  of  contumelious  grin;  then  a  long,  low,  but 
still  increasing  murmur;  and  at  last,  when  It  was  still  H^p^^o/tM— and 
again  Hyperbolus-^h  loud  peal  of  Inextinguishable  laughter. 

But  this  laughter  soon  passed  into  more  articulate  exclamations,— >il 
master-strohel  Alcibiades*s  doing  I  Worthy  of  the  pupil  of  Pericles  I 

And  all  this  time  we  have  forgotten  to  marry  him.  As  he  did  few  things 
like  other  men,  so  we  hope  that  in  some  thlnjo^s  few  men  will  do  like  him. 
^ith  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  hsppy  parents  of  marriageable  daughters,  we 
by  no  means  recommend  the  following  mode  of  wooing  the  *'  old  gentle- 
man. 


SCBNB  IL 

A  Street  of  Athens, 

Alcibiadbs,  Anytus. 


An,  (Seeing  Alcibiadbs  hurry  past 
him).  Alcibiades— dearest  Alcibla- 
desi 

Ale.  What's  the  matter  ? 

An.  The  beautiful  Phllinna— I 
IiMve  JuBt  come  from  her— salutes 
thee- 


Ale.  (Impatienify),  la  that  all? 
1  kiss  her  fair  hands.    Away  I 

An.  (Detaining  him).  And  bade 
me  ask  thee  wilt  thou  not  sup  with 
her  to-night? 

Ale,  (Pressing on).    Parhapa. 

An.  {^SaU  detaining  UmjTX  a&d 
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self,  by  my  own  account,  the  ea-  invited  thee.    And  may  no  god  be 

prices  of  at  least  ten  generadoDB.  ever  gracious  to  me,  may  my  life 

«*  Hast  thou  then/*  cried  one,  break-  be  dishonour,  and  my  name  be  In* 

log  in  upon  my  narrative,  **  hast  famy,  if  I  am  jesting  or  sporting  in 

thou  then,  having  dared  so  much  this  matter. 

already,  spirit  enough  to  give  a  blow  Hipp.  Well,  then,  thou  art  riffht; 

in  the  face  to  the  first  noble  Athe-  an  outrage  like  thy  yesterday's  docs 

nian  that  goes  by?"      "I   have!  merit  a  punishment,  which  may  re- 

although   it   were    the    shade    of  mind  thee,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least, 

Cliniasl"  "Art  thou  mad?  Never  I"  that  thou   hast   erred.— Carion  I— 

"Yes  I  yes  I  TAi*  Wou;,  would  I  say,  CarionI 

receive  as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  An.  (  Who  up  to  this  moment  has 

the  subject  of  my  wager  /     This  pro-  listened  to  all  in  mute  astonishment). 

stration  at  thy  feet— as  my  father  I "  Hipponicus,  what  art  thou  about? — 

Scrutinize  it  not,  O  wise  Hipponicus.  Bethink  thee— 

I  know  it  was  insanity;  but  who  has  Ale.  Peace!     Let  him  proceed  I 

not   a   fit   sometimes?    And  with  I  brought  thee  as  a  witness,  not  a 

what   else ,  should   one   greet  the  counsellor. 

drunken?  Aloud  bravo  rewarded  {A  Slave  enters), 

my  frantic  declaration  :  unhappily,  Hipp.  ( To  the  slave).    Take  this 

in  the  very  moment  of  this  tumult,  whip,  and — (Looking  long  and  hard 

you  went  by^  and  I — I —  kept  my  in  the  face  of  Alcibiades,  who  delivers 

word.  the  whip  mthout  altering  a  muscle  of 

Hipp.  Fortunate  for  me,  that  thy  his  countenance) — and  carrv  it  to  my 

gentle  comrades  had  not  wagered  chamber  I  (Exit  the  Slave).   There, 

with  thee  on  the  head  of  the  first  as  long  as  1  live,  shall  it  hang  for 

passer-by;  to  a  certainty  wouldst  a  memorial  of  this  day.    (With  an 

thou  have  been  oS  with  mine. —  altered  tone).     Alcibiades,  impetu* 

Hardly  shall  I  venture  to  walk  the  ous,  often  petulant,  but  still  oftener 

streets  in  time  to  come.  magnanimous  young  man,  I  forgive 

Ale.  I  could  not  have  pledged  thee;  forgive  thee  with  a  willmg, 

myself  for  yesterday;  but  for  to-  undissembling   mind.      (Embraces 

day  and  every  day  hereafter.  him).   But,  alas !  who  shall  ffive  me 

Hipp.  Every  day  hereafter  ?  back  the  respect  of  the  people? 

Ale,  Without  an  instant's  hesita-  Ale.  He  gives  it  back  to  thee,  who 

tion.    Too  deeply  have  I  felt  the  robbed  thee  of  it— I.    Come  with 

pangs  entailed  on  levity  like  mine,  me  I     On  the   open   market-place 

For  nothing  else  but   to   appease  will  I  summon  the  many  around 

them,  Hipponicus,  1  am  here.    (He  me.    I  will  tell  them  how  I  offend- 

throws  off  his  mantle).    Behold  me  in  ed,  to  what  penance  I  had  doomed 

thy  power.  Take  now  a  just  revenge;  myself,  and  how  nobly  thou  hast 

and  deal  with  me  exactly  as  you  pardoned  me.  (After  a  short  pause). 

please !     I  place   in  thy  hands   a  Perhaps  indeed  I  know  yet  another 

scourge.     ( Giving  him  one).    Sum-  way  to  convince  the  people  most 

mon  hither  thy  meanest  slave.  Give  unanswerably  how  real  our  recon* 

but  the  word,  and  I— the  free-born,  dilation   is,   and   how   close    our 

the  Greek  of  Greeks,  the  citizen  of  future  friendship  is  to  be.    But,  to 

Athens,  the  issue  of  her  noblest  say   the  truth,  I  scarcely  dare  to 

blood — I,  encompassed  with  the  ho«  make  thee  this  proposal  to-day. 

nours  of  a  statesman^  a  captain,  a  Hipp.  Thou  not  dare  any  thing  I 

victorious  captain  —  will  bare  my  Speak  it  freely,  incomprehensible 

back  and  endure  the  chastisement  young  man  I     And  if  accomplish- 

thou  Shalt  think  it  proper  to  assign  ment  of  thy  desire  fall  within  the 

^^'  compass  of  my  powers,  be  assured 

Hipp.    Alcibiades!    Alcibiades!  of  it  beforehand. 

Jest  not  with  me!  sport  not  with  Ale,  Thou  hast  a  daughter,  Hip- 

my  slumbering    wrath !      It   may  parete.— She   is   beautiful,  so  says 

awaken,  and  hold  thee  to  thy  word,  the  whole  city;  so  have  1  long  felt. 

Ale.  (Pointing  to  AsYTVs).   Here  She  is  virtuous;  since  she  sprang 

is  a  man   who  shall  in  such  case  from    thy   loins.      I    am    young, 

bear  thee  witness  thou  hast  done  wealthy,  respected  in  the  state.— 

onJjr  tbMt  to  which  my  own  mouth  My  paat  life  ii  not  poor  in  fame ; 
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my  future  shall  be  rich  in  it. — 
What,  if  thou  wert  to  place  the 
hand  of  Hipparete  in  mine  ?  If 
thou  wert  to  give  token  of  thy 
unreserved  forgiveness,  by  taking 
him  as  a  Bon-in-law,  who  oflPered 
himself  to  thee  as  a  slave  I 

Hipp.  (^Somewhat  disconcerted).'^ 
Alcibiades — 

Ale.  I  know  already  what  you 
may  say,  perhaps  will  say.  Thou 
wilt  reckon  up  a  thousand  instances 
of  voluptuousness  and  fickleness; 
and  I  shall  deny  none  of  thenu 
But  give  me  credit,  on  the'  other 
hand,  for  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  maxim,  New  condition^  new  du^ 
ties.  What  pleased  the  youth,  what 
was  excused  in  him,  what  often 
enough  even  recommended  him, 
the  man  can  cheerfully  decline ; 
especially  the  man  who  has  thee 
for  a  father^  and  Hipparete  for  a 
wife. 

Hipp.  (After  a  few  seconds  of 
silent  reflection).  Alcibiades,  was  it 
a  touched  heart,  or  an  eloquent 
tongue,  that  spake  all  this  ? 

Ale.  A  touched  heart — profound- 
ly touched. 

Hipp.  So  be  it  then!— I  will 
straightway  to  my  daughter,  and 
prepare  her.  Follow  me  in  a  few 
seconds. 

Ale.  But  will  she  too  show  her- 
self so  rapidly  inclined  to  meet 
my  wishes  r 

Hipp,  Be  that  my  care.      Will 


you  make  believe,  young  profligate, 
that  you  don't  know  how  dangerous 
thy  form,  thy  tones,  thy  wild  wit, 
and  thy  whole  self  are  wont  to  be  to 
our  daughters— and  our  wives? 
(Exit). 

Ale.  Now,  Anytus,  what  makes 
thee  stand  there  so  mute  ? 

An.  Mute  and  marvelling. 

Ale.  Why,  what  thinkst  thou  of 
all  this  ? 

An.  That  the  most  deceitful  beast 
upon  the  earth  is  a  mere  sheep  to 
thee.— Weill  Well!  (Shaking  his 
head). 

Ale.  Now!  out  with  it. 

An.  Methinks  thou  art  very  like 
the  bird,  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
red  berries,  clings  fast  to  the  lime- 
twigs.  Young^free  Alcibiades  t  Ha, 
that  sounds  royally!  Demure^  mar- 
ried,  fettered  AUnlnadesl — O,  how 
pitiful ! 

Ale.  In  thy  case  perhaps,  but 
not  in  mine — ^'tis  but  the  little  bird 
that  clings  to  the  lime-twigs;  should 
chance  bring  the  eagle  thither,  soon 
does  he  burst  the  snare,  and  some- 
times carries  it  away  with  him. 

An.  And  wilt  thou  hold  to  thy 
promise  ? 

Ale*  Very  possibly ;  although,  to 
say  the  truth— Hush,  he  is  here 
again. 

Hipp.  (Returning).  Precisely  av 
I  anticipated.  Come,  to  see  that 
thou  hast  triumphed  long  ago.— 
(Exeunt), 


And  O,  cry  our  fair  friends,  what  sort  of  a  husband  did  he  make  ? 

Why,  my  sweet  Emily,  you  must  not  believe  that  silly  proverb,  a  re* 
farmed  rake  makes  the  best,  &c.,  was  one  bit  more  true  at  Athens  than  else« 
where.  As  long  as  Hlpponicus  lived,  matters,  they  say,  went  on  pretty 
smoothly.    But  he  could  not  last  for  ever.    The  eagh  began  to  shake  his^ 

Elumet ;  and  soon  it  was  all  over  with  the  lime-titigs.  Of  Timandra  you' 
ave  beard  in  former  scenes.  And  there  was  a  certain  Nemea ;  and  a 
certain  Lysilla;  and  a  certain  Zoe.  In  short,  one  fine  morning  Hipparete' 
made  her  appearance  in  the  consistorial  court,  according  to  the  liberal' 
provisions  or  Attic  (and  Scottish)  law.  What  the  Messrs  Gordon,  Tod, 
and  Ross  of  that  day  might  have  done  for  the  fair  plaintiff  we  cannot 
tell.  Alcibiades  coolly  took  her  in  his  arms  at  the  very  bar,  and  carried 
her  back  to  his  own  house— upper  story.  She  made  no  more  efforts,  to 
her  dying  hour,  for  a  separate  maintenance ;  but  how  much  of  this  beau^ 
tlfiil  forbearance  was  owing  to  double  bolts,  and  bread- and- water  regimen^ 
it  would  have  been  idle  to  conjecture. 

Atheni  had  other  things  to  think  of.    Fourteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Periciea,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Cleon,  she  took  the  SIcUI«sl 
fe?0r.    It  was  the  grand  pivot-point  of  her  fate;  \>m\  t\wb  \>x^%.^  \i^\L>x 
teHie  h  amour  of  a  child  craviog  for  fresh  toys.  TYi«  mvi\%^^«^%  ^^\^\i\^^ 


<T8  AkMadtt  lit  Ma*.  [Oeb 

Yfu  went  into  a  ejmutlum ;  then  wera  the  joitag  kaighti  and  mtgoMXm, 
chUterin^,  with  ul  the  folubilltjr  of  their  country,  of  their  new  armi  tuid 
their  alreeilr- counted  tropbie*.  You  took  ■  turn  in  the  L*ceuni  i— there 
were  the  aged — tmeritut  profetiore  of  Uie  killing  art — drawing  on  the  land 
the  well-known  outline  of  Tiinacria,  the  laatiiat  wuhed  iu  louihem  ahorei, 
and  every  town  and  haten  that  pointed  toward*  the  quarter  of  Africa  and 
Carthage.  You  paMed  on  to  the  uiemblj;— there  waa  the  warning  wit- 
dam  ot  Niclaa,  but  there  too  wai  the  winning  Hep  of  Alclbiadee,  and  we 
need  not  Uf  which  way  hl«  eloquence  encouraged  the  llatenere,  nor  with 
what  reeulL  Waving  the  wand  of  Aimodeua,  we  will  rather  beg  leave  to 
exhibit  bim  in  the  circle  of  hU  Deareit  friesde,  a  few  day*  before  the  eig- 
■al  for  Baling. 


/l<wf«  ^Alcibiidu.    a  gretU  Baa^ul.     Tim*,touiartIt  3£AiigU. 

ALCIBIlDEe.  PRCtX.  AHTIDCBtl*.  ANTTUe.  POLTTIOK.  TnErnoRUi. 
Five  or  lix  other  GutiU.  TtKAHDRA  (in  a  matet^M  dreu,  caUittg  herulf 
CuaaicLBs)- 


PoL  So  you  are  eeriouily  reaol- 
ved,  fair  Tlmandra,  to  go  with  ot? 

Tim.  (Smiling).  Not  with  you,  on- 
ly with  Mil  one  I  (^Poiidiitg  to  Aloibia- 
DBs).  Know  ye  not  that  male  Incon- 
•tancy  and  female  truth  are  for  the 
most  part  found  together  F 

Ale.  (MacJtingfy).  By  that  reokon- 
Ing  my  inconttancy  can  be  no  groat 
thing  to  hara  only  tutA  truth  f«r  Itt 
portion. 

Tim.  Aieitruthl  HowF  leitlwt 
enough  for  thee  F  Ingrata  I  Set  thy- 
lelf  up  to  auction  amoBg  all  of  my 
•ex  that  carry  themielvei  lo  proudly 
with  their  virtue  and  their  prudery, 
and  lee  if  one  of  them  will  bid  for 
thee  what  I  bld~lf  one  will  leave, 
for  thee,  her  frleoda,  ber  country, 
and  ber  «fety  I 

T&eod.  Come  noWj  which  do  you 
fear  the  moet — land-fight  or  na- 
fight? 

Tim.  More  than  both— the  bright 
eyei  of  the  Sicilian  maldi.  The  one 
can  rob  me  but  of  life— the  other  of 
•omething  I  love  better. 

All.    Happy    AlclUadeil    Brara 

Ale.  By  the  gode,  well  aaid,  11. 
mandral — Chartelee,  I  would  uyl 
^Hearken:  1  wae  doubting  WM- 
ther    more    thin    one    companion 


and    yet— not  to  be   too  Uierally 
token. 

A  Slave.  (Enlering  the  hall,  md  «fv 
pnaddngiie  table).  Hy  lord,  the  hour 
of  midnight  la  come. 

naax.  That  meana,  la  other 
worda,  the  hour  of  breaktaig  op. 

Ale.  Nay,  a  moment'e  law  I  Hm 
lyre  here  I  The  acollum  la  with  me. 
(Si^i). 

Live  thoD,  lava  thoa,  drloklof,  Uncb- 
Inc. 

Featire  ftrUndi  twloa  with  n* ! 
Quaff  wltb  me,  whan  I  am  qnaSng  I 

Than  I'll  nlMr  ba  with  thte  1 

(  The  catch  and  cap  go  round). 
Ale.  (TbAkoWmiMb).  And  bow, 

■iBTea,  away  with  Ike  gobleta. 
Piaar.  By  beaTena,  a  atrange  ea- 

Mrtalnmaatl   W«  ara  to  tarry,  and 

you  let  them  take  our  eupa  I 
Ak.  That  you  may  get  freah  oaee 

_^t  Bu^u  nalebaurhauda  alone. 


„ jl  ^coMumetai). 

Pkau.  What?  Freabcupaf  Theae 


Aie.  LlatflB  to  me  b^ore  you  glTe 

rant  to  your  aUontahmwt.    'Twaa 

sot  for  wtUsc  1  imMilaed  to  be 

aoAcr  with  you  u  nj  turn. 

AH.  EsptalBl  ExpUinlExpiabil 

dUa.  At  the  court  of  the  Geeat 

ICliV  it  i>  tbe  uaa  aad  ■«itt  to  ffr 

sum.  RetHf  t  A  BoUi  ptOBlH*    V»  iMMita  M  MMlaf  wd  AaiiM 


of  thla  flattery,  you  alone  a 
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Ihe !  Whoao  deietta  lila  countr;  till  Ale.  Ye  powers  around  us  ac- 

flbe  herself  cut  Iitm  off^—  comptish  the  omen  1    PaljtloD,  fling 

All.  Accurst,  accurst,  accurst  be  lacense  on  the  sitar.    And  fe,  let  us 

be  1  eschange  the  kiss  of  brotherhood. 

Ale.  But  blest  be  be  who  wtselj —  A  twofold  cord  holds  fast.  Remem- 

as  we  until  this  hour — bteads  miTtb  ber  that  double  bands  unite  us  now. 

with  magDauimitf ,    voluptuousness  [  TAey  embrace, 

with  virtue ;  who  throws  himself  AnI.   Away,    Bway   ere  moruing; 

u  bllthelf  into  the   shock  of  war  Kllmmersl      In  Sfracuse  we  cele- 

S9  into  the  arms  of  a  Titnandral  brate  renewal  of  our  covenant 

Blest^—  Ale.    In  Syracuse,    Id  Sjracusel 

AU.  Blest,  son  of  GUoIai,  thrice  [  Thei,  teparale. 
blest  who  rivals  thee  1 


You  have  read  this  scene,  we  doubt  not,  with  profound  attention.  There 
Was  one  of  the  excluded  slaves — ;ou  will  bear  of  him  hereafter — whose 
attention  was  profounder  still.  It  was  eas;  to  hear  much ;  It  was  easier  to 
imagine  more. 

That  very  night  the  statues  of  Hermes,  so  rife  in  the  streets  of  the  Attic 
metropolis,  were  mutlisted  bj  wanton  or  malignant  hands.  As  groupes  of 
angrj'  citizens  clustered  round  them  the  nest  raornlng,  some  tongue  just 
whispered  half  ioaudiblj,  "Alcibiadei  and  hit  band!"  Quicker  thanfire  spreads 
from  tree  to  tree  through  the  aummer-scorched  forest,  the  ominous  sounds 
were  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  Atcibiadet  and  hit  band  echoed  throughout 
Athens ;  and  Athens,  in  that  ery,  was  ringing  her  owu  knell. 

Omit  we  the  deuila — the  first  burst  of  popular  fury  encountered  and 
appeased — the  answer  to  a  false  impeachment  auspiciously  begun — the 
fatal  postponement  of  a  final  hearing.  "  All  is  gained,"  cried  the  sanguine 
Antiocbus.  "  All  Is  lost  would  be  nearer  the  trnih,"  said  Alclbiades. 
From  that  hour  he  felt  convinced  that  nothing  but  a  succeslion  of  brlllisDi 
atrokes  io  the  Siulian  enlerprlee  could  save  him.  Behold  him  in  the  midst 
of  diem. 


SCBNB  V. 

In  the  cabin  of  his  galley,  full  of  his  great  projects,  alone  sat  tbe  bero. 
Recent  tidings  from  Meesena  had  given  a  spur  to  his  hopes  and  his  ambi- 
tion. Let  but  the  fleet  of  Athens,  tbeir  purport  bore,  appear  ofT  ber  har- 
bour, and  the  city  would  declare  for  the  Athenian  csuie.  Already  did 
Alcibiades,  in  thought,  behold  himself  on  the  bema  of  Measens,  already 
was  he  subscribing  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  when  Antiocbus  rushed 
into  his  presence.  The  paleness  of  his  cheeks,  Ihe  wandering  glances  of 
his  eye,  the  palpitation  of  bis  whole  frame,  might  have  told  his  news;  but 
he  found  a  voice. 

"  Flee,  Alclbiades,  flee !  we  ere  lost  I  A  letter  from  Athens,  written  hj 
mj  trustiest  slave, and  brought  hither  by  a  flying  bark,  announces"— — 

Ale.    (_QuiU;  ealmlif).    It  must  an-  cupbearer  you  left  behind,  swore 

nouDce  the  ruin  of  Athens,  if  thy  that  you  profaned  Ihe  Mt/tlcriei  by 

Iiorror  be  not  dlsproportlooe d  to  the  making  a  play  of  them  at  home.  The 

Hews.  people  rsges.     The  Salaoilnlan  ship 

Ant.  At  least  it  announces  oun.  is  slready  on  her  way  for  you  and 

Alclbiades,  thou  art  Impeached  aod  your  friends.    A  few  hours  henca 

condemned.    Andocidee  took  oath  afae  will  be  here. 

tbMt  jou  mutJ/ated  the  atataea  of  Ak.  (AJier  a  long  patae).  lliat  Is 

Bermf.    roar  own  fiTOurite,  ih«  iiiacbV>««nA«ll.«toiice,  Iconfeat 
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it    Yet  might  it  be  much  more.     Dost  thou  remember  now  my  pro- 
without  comiDg  unexpected  by  me.     phecy  ? 

He  was  silent,  and  again  pondered  for  some  moments.  Fixedly  be 
gazed  out  upon  the  waves,  without  thinking  of  ship  or  of  sea.  At  last  he 
spoke  again. 

"  It  comes  sudden,  and  it  comes  near,  this  peril ;  but  it  shall  rebound 
and  pass  away.  Perchance  it  were  not  hard  for  me  to  face  with  open 
force  this  attempt  upon  my  life.  I  know  the  disposition  of  our  confede- 
rates;  their  hearts  are  wholly  mine,  and  mine,  too,  are  the  hearts  of  as 
many  Athenians.  It  asks  but  a  few  words,  a  few  brief  picturings  of  trea- 
chery and  injustice,  a  few  dazzling  promisee,  and  the  Tessels  that  sailed 
with  me  would  be  somewhat  more,  methlnks,  than  those  that  would  remain, 
Athens  should  tremble  at  the  ccmvo^  of  her  Salaminian  ship ! " 


AtU,  (^Springing  up,  and  grasping  the 
hand  of  Alqibiadbs).  And  let  her 
tremble !  Give  but  the  command  I 
How  shall  I  serve  thee?  Shall  I 
hasten  to  the  ships  of  the  allies? 

Ale,  O  no  I  Stop,  I  charge  thee  ! 
I  will  not  be  the  man  to  trample  on 
Athens,  on  my  country,  because  of 
an  unrighteous  doom.— (i4/?^r  a  short 
fxitise).  Nor  yet  the  man  to  let  spite- 


ful foes  have  the  reaping  of  what 
cost  him  BO  much  pains  to  sow.  I 
will  not  destroy  them;  yet  ehall 
they  feel  who  he  is  they  would  have 
willingly  destroyed.  In  a  few  hours 
didst  thou  say,  Antiochus,  the  Sala- 
minian galley  would  be  here  ?  Well 
then,  profit  by  the  interval.  Call 
my  friends  together ;  and  then  fol- 
low my  orders. 


Antiochus  flew,  and  quickly  returned  in  their  company.  Mean  while 
the  son  of  Clinias  had  directed  a  swift  vessel  to  hold  itself  in  readiness. 

"  My  brothers,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  his  friends  convened,  '*  we  are 
fighting  for  our  country,  and  our  country  condemns  us,  absent  and  un* 
heard.  Antiochus  will  have  informed  you  what  a  tenopest  threatens  us. 
You  can  yet  escape  it,  and  I  beseech  of  you  to  do  so.  Steer  for  Messena. 
Through  my  persuasion  that  city  is  prepared  to  league  with  Athens.  I, 
who  have  knit  together  this  secret  compact,  will  now  again  tear  it  asun- 
der. Our  party  there  has  two  leaders,  Speusippus  and  Cleanthes.  Warn 
the  first  to  save  himself  by  speedy  flight.  He  was  our  friend  from  incHna* 
tion,  and  deserves  to  be  spared.  The  second  was  purchased  by  my  gold. 
To  accuse  him  will  procure  you  free  admission,  demolish  the  plot,  and 
show  these  Athenians  how  useful  to  them  might  have  been  the  man  they 
are  driving  away.  Haste  with  auspicious  winds  I  Even  this  parting  em- 
brace I  must  cut  short,  since  time  is  precious." 


Pol,  What!  and  thou  wilt  not  ac- 
company us  ? 

Ate,  Can  I  do  that  without  alarm- 
ing jealousies  ?  I  should  but  injure 
you— not  serve  myself.  No !  1  will 
yet  lioffer  here,  and  let  the  thunder- 
cloud draw  nearer. 

Theod,  Canst  thou  be  mad  enough 
to 

Ale,  Fear  not;  the  arrow  which 
we  see  approaching  seldom  wounds. 
Tarry  a  while  in  Messena;  you  will 
soon  hear  whither  I  have  betaken 
myself,  and  then  once  more  gather 
round  me. 

AU,  We  will,  we  will ! 

Ale.  However,  even  until  then, 
the  company  of  one  of  you  would 
not  be  unpleasant;  only,  to  say  the 


embarkation  in  the  Salaminian  craft 
may  be  necessary.  If  any  of  you 
has  a  mind  for  such  a  risk,  let  him 
declare  himself. 

All  (at  once,  and  without  exception). 
With  all  my  heart  and  soul !  take 
me,  take  me ! 

Some,  With  thee  in  danger  and  in 
death ! 

Others,  Rather  with  thee  in  the 
Salaminian,  than  without  thee  to 
Messena  I 

Ant,  (Loudly),  If  our  unbroken 
friendship  gives  me  before  them 
all 

AU  (Drouming  his  voiee)»  No  I 
No!  Alcibiades,  take  me,  take 
me. 

Ale,   (IVitK  emotion^.    ^«Wi^»  xa^ 
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cfmfori  froBi  you  in  my  danger ;  but 
Hooked  not  for  aught  like  this. 
Friends,  brothers,  I  am  bound  to 
you  eternally.  But  my  proposal 
was  not  in  earnest.  As  my  compa- 
nion I  must  take  that  youth  whom  I 
alone  have  made  one.  {Pointing  to 
TiMANDRA,  who  sitg  still  and  weeping 
in  the  corner  of  the  cabin),  Timandra  I 


[Oct 

Gharicles !  Will  thou  go  with  me  ? 
wi^  me,  till  I  myself  shall  say,  'tis 
time  we  part  ? 

Tim.  (Falling  on  his  neck),  O  that 
I  could  be  sure  thou  ne'er  wouldst 
say  it ! 

A/c.  Friends,  farewell  I  {He  signs 
to  them.     They  retire). 


On  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  we  cannot  lioger.  Alcibiades  has  left  them : 
and,  what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  Thucydides  has  chronicled  their 
story.  You  know,  perhaps,  that,  as  subjects  of  a  general  comparison,  we 
prefer  the  exquisite  old  logograpA  of  Halicarnassus  to  all  other  historians 
in  the  Indo-European  dialects,  from  his  date  to  our  own.  But  the  seventh 
book — the  Sicilian  book— of  his  immediate  successor  is  an  insurmountable 
exception  to  the  entireness  of  this  judgment:  simply  because  that  seventh 
book  is  the  finest  piece  of  prose  composition  that  ever  flowed  from  human 
pen  not  superhumanly  inspired.  There  is  no  picture  so  vivid.  There  is 
no  tragedy  so  piercing.  There  is  no  climax  of  retributive  horrors  so 
overwhelming.  We  have  blistered  the  last  pages  of  that  book  with  many 
tears.    And  the  fount  is  not  yet  dried  up. 

But  never,  for  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second,  did  we  pity  the  Athe- 
nians at  home.  We*  laugh,  shout,  sing,  dance,  jump  about  the  room,  in 
exultation  at  their  misery.  The  base  scoundrels !  The  low,  dirty,  greasy, 
phrasing,  canting,  turncoat  rabble !  Was  it  a  second  incarnation  of  Alci- 
biades's  judges  that  hooted  Wellington  on  the  anniversary  of  Water- 
loo ?  Or  is  the  nature  of  the  beast,  in  all  ages,  one  and  indivisible  ?  We 
incline  to  the  latter  theory,  and  believe  the  oneness  and  indivisibility  of— 
Mob.  Flatter  it,  and  its  uncomely  visage  will  look  grimly  pleased ;  lie  to 
it,  and  it  will  hail  you,  with  obstreperous  purring,  as  of  kindred  propen- 
sities; feed  it,  and  the  gorging  animal  will  slabber  out  its  brutal  satisfac- 
tion :  scourge  it,  and  it  will  cower  beneath  the  lash ;  trust  it,  and  it  will 
rend  you  to  piecee. 

Alcibiades  knew  somewhat  better  than  to  come  within  reach  of  its 
fangs.  Embarked  in  his  own  trireme^  he  found  it  easy  to  give  the 
Salaminian  the  slip.  But  whither  to  go  ?  Arffos  was  no  safe  resting-  place. 
There,  too,  the  populace  had  been  in  one  of  their  fits  of  howling  madness. 
They  had  risen  and  murdered  his  friends.  To  their  fate  he  gave  a  tear ; 
to  his  own  perplexity  not  even  a  sigh.  For  a  moment  his  thoughts  veered 
towards  Corinth :  but  the  receipt  oT  the  following  letter  from  Sparta — one 
of  the  longest  ever  written  by  Spartan  hands— fixed  his  movements  :— 
'*  Athens  spurns  thee.  Sparta  will  receive  thee.  Trust  the  bearers.  If 
thou  wilt  come,  come  soon.*' 

Follow  him  then  to  Lacedemon ;  and  remember,  before  you  read  next 
scene,  that  the  savages  of  that  place  were  wont  to  perpetrate  a  dish  im- 
mortalized under  the  title  of  black  broth.  Cooked  by  hereditary  cooks— 
whose  ciute  was  confined  to  that  manufacture — and  always  the  chief  mess 
at  the  public  tables — it  had  reached,  by  the  progressive  skill  of  many  gene* 
rations,  a  pitch  of  beastliness  not  to  be  outdone.  A  Sybarite,  <*  exact  of 
taste,  and  elegant — of  sapience  no  small  part,"  declared  10,000  deaths  by 
torture  to  be  preferable  to  a  second  spoonful.  And  Alcibiades  had  sported 
the  best  cook  in  Europe. 
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SciNB  VI. 

Sparta, 

Philbmon  (a  Corinthian),    Mbgisthus  {of  Corinthian  detccnt,  but  long  an 

inhabitant  of  Sparta), 


Meg,  On  his  account^  theoycomeat 
thou  hither  ? 

Phil,  On  his  account,  whom  I 
would  have  followed  to  Tartarus 
itself.  But  nevertheless,  what  you 
tell  me  of  him  doet  amase  me. 

Meg,  And  yet  I  say  far  less  than 
I  should.  One  may  talk  of  him  for 
days,  for  months,  without  drawing 
to  an  end.  When  first  the  rumour 
spread  abroad  that  our  ephors  had 
invited  him,  every  one  wondered. 
When  it  was  announced  that  he 
would  come,  every  one  jeered. 

Phil,  Jeered  ? 

Meg,  Alcibiades,  said  they,  of 
all  efieminate  Athenians  the  most 
effeminate,  what  will  he  do  among 
us  ?  Is  he  to  teach  us  the  ways  of 
women,  or  to  learn  of  us  the  ways 
of  men  ?  Agis  had  provided  one  of 
our  best  houses  for  hia  residence. 
Unused  as  curiosity  is  to  show  it- 
self here,  the  dwelling  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  mighty  crowd,  full 
of  expectation.  And  so  he  came,  in 
purple  raiment,  his  rinfflets  drop- 
ping with  perfume,  as  if  not  from 
a  journey  but  a  dance ;  a  friendly 
smile  upon  his  countenance;  a 
woman's  air  in  his  gait.  There 
wanted  little  to  set  the  whole  mul- 
titude a-hooUng  at  him.  But  how 
did  they  stare,  when  an  hour  after- 
wards he  quitted  his  mansion  to 
wait  upon  the  king ;  his  hair  comb- 
ed out,  a  Spartan  garb  upon  his 
loins  and  shoulders,  his  aspect 
grave,  his  step  replete  with  dig- 
nity. Twelve  years  already  have 
I  lived  in  Sparta,  yet  not  half  so 
much  a  Spartan  have  I  grown  in 
these  twelve  years  as  he  in  a  single 
hoar. 

Phil.  Therein  I  recognise  him. 

Meg,  When  next  day  at  noon  he 
dined  with  us  in  public— not  a  wry 
face  at  our  black  broth !— left  no- 
thing of  the  viands  set  before  him ; 
answers  of  one  syllable ;  few  ques- 
tions, and  those  wise  ones.  The 
astonishment  of  all  of  us  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and  has  gone  on  rising 


every  day.  None  of  our  native 
youth  dare  tilt  with  him:  so  im- 
mensely does  his  skill  transcend 
wherever  his  strength  may  be  In- 
ferior. The  austereness  of  his  mo- 
rals shames  our  erey beards,  the 
sagacity  of  his  words  our  men.  All 
mouths  are  full  of  his  praise. 

Phil,  And  has  he  nothing  about 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  mistress  ?  For, 
of  a  truth,  I  could  have  fancied  soul 
and  body  living  asunder  sooner 
than  him  parted  from  his  Glyceri- 
am s  and  Timandras. 

Meg,  At  first,  indeed,  he  had 
someUiing  of  this  sort  beside  him. 
From  every  other  weakness  he 
severed  himself,  as  I  have  told  you, 
the  next  hour ;  from  this  not  till  the 
next  morning.  Since  then  he  looks 
upon  the  naked  dances  of  our  vir- 
cins  with  as  much  indifference  as  if 

he  had  never but  see,  see  there  I 

there  comes  himself! 

P////.  Who?  What?  Where?— 
Art  thou  jesting  with  me  ?  Who 
can  that  be  ? 

Mi^,  So  I  thought!  Didst  sup- 
pose I  was  telling  thee  fables  ?  'lis 
Alcibiades ! 

Phil,  He  in  that  dress  !  Righteous 
gods,  were  ye  haply  creating  a  cha- 
meleon in  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and 
by  mistake  did  ye  inclose  its  spirit 
in  a  human  frame  ? 

Afeg,  Very  possibly  I  But  I  leave 
you.  The  hour  of  exercise  ap- 
proaches; and  my  presence  mi^ht 
impede  your  conversation.  .   lEjrii. 

Enter  Alcibiades. 

Phil,  (Going  to  meet  him).  The 
gods  be  thanked!  Do  I  find  theo 
again  at  last,  noble  Alcibiades  ?  How 
long,  how  anxiously,  how  widely 
have  I  sought  thee  ?  Knowest  thou 
me  yet  ?  Me,  thy  old  Corinthian  host 
and  friend  ? 

Ale,  I  know;  love;  embrace  thee. 
But  whence  ?  and  why  ? 

Phil,  From  Athens,  whither  I  flew^ 
soon  as  I  heard  oi  xSa.^  \^ov^\^i^>^ 
possible  \o  avre  xVee*    Vi  ^%a  V^ 
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name  of  my  country^  interceding  for 
thy  life. 

Ale  I  thaDlc  Corinth  for  her  will; 
Sparta  for  her  deed, 

Phil  Ill-fated  friend,  what  muBt 
thou  have  suffered  since  that  day ! 
How  many  tears  has  the  news  of  thy 
reverses  cost  me  I 

Ale,  The  experience  of  them  cost 
me  none. 

Phil.  Cost  thee  none !  Aud  yet 
thy  loss  was  riches,  country,  pro- 
spects the  most  brilliant,  due  guer- 
don of  heroic  acts! 

Ale,  {Smiling),  Trifles.  I  preserv- 
ed freedom,  fortitude,  and  life. 

Phil  Nobly  said  I  (half  jestingly). 
Now,  really,  Alcibiades,  if  this  be 
spoken  seriously,  I  wonder  thou 
didst  not  post  straight  to  Athens,  to 
plead  thy  own  just  cause.  Thou 
shouldst  know  the  temper  of  thy 
country. 

Ale.  I  do  know  it 

Phil  Thou  dost  not  trust  it, 
then? 

Ale,  In  all,  except  what  touches 
life. 

Phil  And  wherefore  so  ? 

Ale.  Because  I  should  have  dread 
of  my  own  mother,  were  she  still 
alive,  that  in  going  to  the  ballot  she 
might  mistake— a  black  stone  for  a 
white  one. 

Phil  And  O  how  sage  was  thy  dis- 
trust I  I  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
fury  wherewith  the  folk  of  Athens 
raged  against  thee.  The  storms  of 
ocean  at  the  wildest  are  a  calm  to 
that.  Methought  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
maniacs  who  had  broken  their 
chains  and  were  foaming  against 
tiielr  keeper. 


Ale.  An  apt  comparison!  And 
was  there  not  one  friend  to  speak 
for  me  ? 

Phil  Not  one.— Some  cotm/moncffi 
seemed  to  wish  it ;  no  motdh  dared 
it  The  priestess  Theano  alone 
withstood  the  curse  she  was  com- 
manded to  pronounce.-—*'  I  am  a 
priestess  for  blessing,'*  she  said, 
"  not  for  banning  I "  and  departed. 

Ale,  Noble  woman  I  Thy  re  com- 
pense  shall  come.  But  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  equitable  judgment 
was— 

Phil  That  they  sentenced  thee  to 
death. 

Ale.  I  will  show  them  that  I  live! 
Before  their  very  wall  will  I — But 
come  into  my  house  with  me,  mine 
honoured  friend.  This  morning  have 
I  toiled  enough  to  be  tired  without 
blushing  for  it 

Phil  1  can  believe  thee.  But  what 
art  thou  last  come  from  ? 

Ale.  From  the  Eurotas. 

Phil  And  what  didst  thou  there  ? 

Ale,  Bathed. 

Phil  Thou !  To-day !  In  this  tem- 
pestuous season ! 

Ale,  (^smiling),  I — to-day — in  this 
tempestuous  season. 

Phil  O  friend,  friend,  what  have 
they  made  of  thee  ? 

Ale,  Made  of  me  I  Alcibiades  is 
always  Alcibiades.  Only,  he  thou 
sawest  before  was  Alcibiades  the 
Athenian;  he  thou  seest  now  is  Al- 
cibiades the  Spartan. 

Phil  Is't  possible ! 

Ale,  No  astonishment,  my  friend  I 
Tarry  a  few  days  with  us,  and  I  hope 
to  show  thee  something  to  exclaim 
for. 


If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a  good  tone  of  laconiam  hit  off  in  that  dialogue, 
which  argues  a  huge  bump  of  imitaUveness  in  the  adopted  Spartan.  But 
Alcibiades  still  was  Alcibiades.  A  short  scene  between  him  and  Antiochus, 
soon  after  the  latter  had  rejoined  him,  will  give  proof  positive  of  this  fact 
And  those  who  like  to  tear  off  the  dial- plate  of  history,  and  look  into  its 
clock-work,  will  trace  here  another  illustration  of  the  stale  truth,  **  what 
great  events  from  slender  causes  spring  I "  The  ultimate  fall  of  Athens  was 
determined  by  some  wooden  images;  it  vn» postponed  by  a  woman  I 
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SCENB  VII. 

NighL    A  street  in  Sparta.     Alcibiadbs  (jmuffled  up), 
Antiochus  (on  the  umy  to  visit  him  ;  meets  him  at  his  door). 


.   Ant.  Is  it  thou  ?  My  visit  was  in- 
tended for  thee. 

.  Ale,  Alwtijs  a  pleasure;  although 
novir  I  must  beg  thee  to  excuse  me. 

Ant,  But  whither^  then,  dear  Al- 
cibiades  ? 

Ale,  (Smiling),  Must  thou  know 
that? 

Ant.  Not  must,  but  jet  our  fiiend- 
ship 

Ale.  Certainly  entitles  thee  to  put 
the  quentien.     I  am  going  to  Timsea. 

Ant.  To  Timaea,  the  Queen  ? 

Ale.  Prf  ci»eiy  so. 

Ant,  {Anuized),  And  what  to  do 
with  her  ?  Now— at  this  hour  of  the 
night  —  in  absence  of  her  hu8« 
band? 

Ale.  You  know  all  this^  and  yet 
you  ask  I 

Ant,  Are  you  sure  to  be  admit- 
ted ? 


Ale.  People  usually  admit  those 
they  have  invited. 

Ant.  She  loves  you,  then? 

Ale.  She  says  as  much 

Ant.  And  you  love  her  in  return  ? 
Undoubtedly  ? 

Ale.  Is  that  so  certain  ? 

Ant.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Ale.  Scarcely. 

Ant.  Still  young  ? 

Ale.  Already  well  past  thirty. 

Ant.  Agis  has  been,  perhaps,  your 
enemy  ? 

Ale.  Never  yet. 

Ant.  Or  you  lack  other  opportu- 
nities ? 

Ale.  O  no,  by  Hercules,  not  I. 

Ant.  Why  then,  in  all  the  world, 
what  takes  you  to  Timaa  ? 

Ale.  The  wish  to  see  among  my 
offspring—Kings  of  Sparta. 


Little  birds  have  a  remarkable  aversion  to  the  cuckoo ;  and  young  gen- 
tlewomen, who  study  natural  history,  are  aware  of  the  reason  why.  They 
will  allow  it,  therefore,  to  be  good  logic,  that  Agic,  King  of  Lacedemon, 
should  pretty  conttiderably  hate  Alcibiadcs,  a  sojourner  therein.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  good  hater  for  finding  opportunities ;  and  his  majesty  said 
to  himself — I  bide  my  time. 

The  tide  of  eveots  kept  flowing  on.  The  triumph  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  great  Athenian  fleet  and  army,  were  quickly  known  all 
over  Greece.  The  utter  ruin  of  Athens  seemed  inevitable.  Thrice,  in  full 
assembly.  King  Agis  ppoke  of  sacking  her  next  spring.  It  was  observed 
that,  on  the  first  occasion  and  the  second,  Alcibiades  significantly  smiled  : 
on  the  third,  he  shook  his  head. 

To  justify  his  doubts,  he  pointed  towards  the  sea.  After  one  great  gasp 
of  agony,  Athens  appeared  to  snatch  the  iEgis  from  her  tutelary  goddess, 
and  threw  herself  into  the  posture  of  a  gladiator  intending' to  die  hard. 
A  new  fleet  was  launched ;  a  new  force  was  levied.  If  her  tributaries  did 
fall  off  from  her,  she  would  not  leave  revolt  unpunished. 

EubsBS,  Lesbo9,  Chios,  Erythrse  prepared  to  begin  the  defection.  The 
Persian  satraps,  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus,  sent  messages  to  Sparta. 
Then  arose  the  question,  should  the  Peloponnesian  fleets  be  steered  for 
Chios  and  Ionia,  or  Lesbos  and  the  Hellespont  The  satraps  were  opposed 
to  one  another  in  their  wishes.    Alcibiades  decided  the  strife. 

Away  went  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  for  Chios.  Chalcideus  was  to 
follow  instantly  with  a  Spartan'reinforcement.  But  Attica  had  not  lost  the 
▼igour  of  her  naval  arm.  The  Peloponnesians  were  beaten,  and  driven  for 
refuge  into  a  Corinthian  harbour. 

Here  was  a  handle  for  the  partisans^  of  Agis.    They  tuni^d  ^  \«iS£<^%X 
of  public  wrath  against  the  peremptory  euo  wlioae  comiatX  ^«A\^^  xa 
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persuade  1  And  so  to-xnorrow's  sua 
shall  shine  on  our  set  sails. 

Ale.  And  you  will  not  then  allow 
me  the  little  gratification  to 

C/ialc.  To  do  me  a  favour  ?  No, 
that  will  I  not !  because  I  am  a  Spar- 
tan. 


[Oct 

Ale  (Smiling),  That  means  as 
much  as  conqueror  in  every  thing, 

Chalc.  How  can  I  imagine  so  ?  In 
this  strife  of  magnanimity  thou  wast 
first :  and  he  must  lose  who  only 
imitates. 


The  Peloponnesian  captains— so  artfully  did  Alcibiades  harangue  them— 
agreed  at  once  to  his  proposal.  They  saw  that  he  and  Sparta  would  incur 
the  chief  danger;  and  they  were  not  quick  enough  to  see  that  that  would 
be  attended  with  the  chief  profit.  With  the  blush  of  the  next  dawn,  the 
fleet  had  sailed.  With  it  sailed  twenty  Chian  galleys,  proud  of  the  compa- 
liiuuship;  Miletus  greeted  them  with  open  arms.  The  Athenian  fleet  came 
too,  but  came  too  late,  and  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  position  at  the  isle  of 
Lade,  in  the  ofling. 

The  treaty  with  Persia  is  concluded.  Alcibiades  proposes  to  Chalcideus 
to  remaiQ  at  Miletus,  while  he  goes  on  an  agitation- tour  through  loniu. 
There  are  tidings  of  another  victory  on  the  Corinthian  coast.  '*  Too  much 
good  news  at  once,*'  said  Alcibiades,  on  parting  with  his  colleague,  and 
t'xhorted  him  to  double  vigilance. 

He  is  scarcely  gone  when  the  news  of  a  fresh  battle  in  the  Milesian  ter- 
titory — of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Chalcideus — recals  him.  He  speaks  the 
funeral- oration  of  the  brave  Spartan;  and  washes  out  the  memory  of  his 
loss  in  streams  of  Attic  blood.  But  Athens,  Antseus-like,  touches  the  dust 
only  to  start  up  again  with  greater  vigour.  Three  of  her  trophiea  erected 
in  the  isle  of  Chios — another  landing  near  Miletus — an  engagement  hurried 
on  by  the  allies,  against  the  warning  of  Alcibiades — and  a  great  victory  by 
the  Athenian  arms — amaze  every  one  but  Alcibiades. 

He  enters  not  Miletus  with  the  vanquished,  knowing  that  Hermocrates 
of  Syracuse,  with  a  Sicilian  fleet,  is  hastening  to  join  the  confederates  at 
war  with  Athens;  he  and  his  immediate  friends  scatter  themselves  along 
the  Ionian  coast  on  the  look-out  for  their  arrival.  Alcibiades  and  Antiochus 
are  together.  Their  quest  is  fortunate ;  and  we  find  ourselves  with  them 
at  the  spot  where  the  Syracusan  genend  and  his  chief  oflicers  have  landed 
for  the  sake  of  reconnoitering. 


SCENB  IX« 
T/ie  Tent  o/*Hbrmocrates.  ' 
Alcibiades  (goes  straight  up  to  Hbrmocrates). 


Son  of  Hermon,  the  tidings  we 
bring  thee  are  important,  but  they 
are  not  for  mani/  ears. 

Herm.  What  do  they  concern  ? 

Jlc,  Thee— Miletus— the  whole 
war. 

Hemi,  (Smiling),  Then  are  they 
certainly  of  compass,  and  it  may  be 
of  weight,  (  To  his  Officers),  Leave 
us !  (  To  Alcibiades).  Buthowknew- 
est  thou  me  so  promptly,  stranger  ? 

'^/c.  Because  not  merely  the  mil 


of  Syracuse,  but  Nature  marked  thee 
for  a  leader. 

Henn,  Much  indebted  for  the 
courtesy!  Is  thy  news  as  good  as 
thy  preface  ? 

Ale,  Not  quite ;  unless  we  are  to 
call  all  good  that  vtayhe  profitable. — 
Hermocrates,  I  am  an  envoy  from 
Miletus  to  adjure  thee  in  the  name 
of  that  rich  and  mighty  city  to  hasten 
to  her  aid.  As  surely  as  without 
thy  speedy  succour  she  la  loe^  so 
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forth  to  humble  the  might  of  Athens. 
Thou  wilt  seek  in  vain  for  such  an- 
other opportunity.  Tliy  approach 
is  unsuspected — our  last  battle  was 
bloodj— -even  the  victors  lost  manj 
of  their  best  troops.  They  can  scarce 
dare  to  face  the  onset  of  a  fresh 
enemy,  and  if  they  do,  they  must 
repent  it. 

Herm,  But  what  if  fortune  were 
to  fail  us  ? 

Ah.  Then  is  nothing  lost  but  what 
was  lost  beforeband'Ionia  I  The 
sacker  of  Miletus  will  not  waste  his 
precious  time  in  chasing  the  fleet  of 
Syracuse;  will (with  changed,  half- 
indignant  tone) — OiHermocrates!  is  it 
poBsi  ble  y  ou  exult  in  my  friendship^  and 
yet  can  be  mistrustful  of  my  words  ? 
-—that  you  swear  to  me  affection, 
and  yet  spurn  my  first  entreaty  ?  Is 
it  thy  serious  Wish  to  be  my  rival  in 
renown  ? — on  then^follow  me  whi- 
ther by  to-morrow's  dawn  I  go — 
wiUi  thee  or  without  thee. 

Herm.  Even  without  me? 

Ale.  By  my  life  I  do !  I  swore  to 
the  Milesians  to  return.  If  I  cannot 
do  it  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  or  an 
army,  let  the  first  fishing- boat  trans- 
port me !  Fearless  will  I  oppose  life 
and  body  to  the  foremost  peril,  and 
know  at  least  how  to  die  for  a  cause 
which  others  shun  to  live  for.  And 
thou,  son  of  Hermon,  when  the 
people  of  Syracuse  demand  a  reck- 
oning  at  thy  hands — when  desertion 
of  thine  allies  weighs  heavier  on 
thy  conscience  than  ten  lost 
battles— 

Herm.  Son  of  Clinias,  enough! 
I  surrender.  Be  thou  commander 
of  my  fleet — say  what  we  shall  do — 
and  it  is  done.  I  will  be  only  the 
mouih  through  which  thy  wiU  shall 
speak.  {Now first  recollecting  Antio- 
CHUS,  who  has  been  standing  all  this  time 
at  jtome  distance).  But  see,  Aleibia- 
des, in  the  heat  of  our  conference  I 
had  foreotten  that  you  came  ac- 
companied. Forgive  me,  young 
man 

Ani.  No  excuses,  general  I  I  have 
been  long  accustomed  (smiling)  to 
be  unseen  and  unheard  when  any  one 
saw  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  to 
my  friend  here. 

Herm,  Uncommon  modesty,  noble 
stranger!   Only  beside  the  son  of 


Glinias  can  such  injustice  befall 
thee.    But  thy  name  ? 

Ale.  He  has  told  it  thee  already 
in  so  emphatically  naming  me  his 
friend.    Antlochus  I 

Herm,  Ha!  Mok  Antlochus ?  T%ni 
the  luckiest  of  bird-catchers?* 
(Embracirtg  him).  By  the  incom- 
municable mysteries  of  Ceres!  by 
the  virgin  fountain  of  our  own 
Diana!  my  leadership  would  I  lay 
down  to  become  such  vl follower. 

Ale.  (Laughing).  You  took  care  to 
swear  by  things  more  befitting  a 
maiden  than  a  general!  The  ex- 
change you  wished  yourself  would 
be  that  of  Diomede  and  Glaucus. 

Herm.  Ay,  on  the  side  of  Diomede! 
He  gave  brazen  arms  and  got  golden 
ones.  Antiochus — Antlochus — firm 
and  time-sanctioned  is  thy  right,  yet 
some  degree  of  rivalry  thou  must 

allow   me;    some but,    son   of 

Clinias,  I  mark  the  impatience  of 
thy  look,  and  understand  it.  Excuse 
me  a  few  moments,  and  my  captains 
shall  be  assembled  in  council.  Show 
us,  then,  plan  and  means  to  attack 
the  Athenians  with  advantage,  and 
if  we  steer  not  for  Miletus  two  hours 
afterwards,  the  fault  will  not  be 
mine.    (Exit), 

Ale.  And  mine  still  less !  Have  I 

§:ained  over  the  head,  and  shall  I 
ear  resistance  from  the  members  ? 
But  why  so  deep  in  thought,  Antio- 
chus? 

Ant.  In  thought  and  in  care. 

Ale.  And  wherefore  ? 

Ant.  Heardst  thuu  not  what  said 
Hermocrates  before  departing  ?  He 
would  strive  with  me  for  the  first 
place  in  thy  friendship. 

Ale.  Strive  and  be  defeated ! 

Ant.  How  much  I  apprehend  the 
contrary !  His  deserts 

Ale.  Are  great    A  man  of  bold, 

gallant,  determined  spirit !  But  were 
e  all  this  in  double  grade,  mt/  man 
he  could  not  altogether  be. 

Ant,  How  so  ? 

Ale.  Certain  merits  should  not  be 
too  close  to  one  in  order  to  continue 
bearable.  Besides,  I  have  twice  al- 
ready marked  in  this  Hermocrates 
what  does  not  lessen  my  esteem  for 
him,  but  will  make  my  confidence 
more  difficult  to  gain. 

Ant,  Twice  displeased  with  him 
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no  loDger  Sparta*t  friend  if  I  fail 
thee. 

Ast.  Adieu  then,  brave  comradeB  I 
Adieu,  till  our  next  meeting  I 

All,  Adieu  !  Our  thanks  for  thy 
magnificence  I     Adieu  I    (Retiring). 

Ale.  (Softlt/  to  Antiochus).  Frienal 
you  will  remain  ? 

Ant.    With    pleasure  ;    as    you 

please* 

Ale.  (Drawing  aside  Hevlmocrates, 
who  approaches  to  take  Icaoe).  And 
thou,  too,  son  of  Hermon,  thou  too 
•—if  I  may  ask  so  much — be  one  of 
the  last  to  go ;  and  then  slip  baclc  to 
me,  unobserved  if  possible !  I  have 
things  of  weight  to  speak  of,  that 
tarry  not  for  to-morrow's  dawn. 

fferm.  At  thy  service  I 

Ale.  Unobserved  of  the  rest !  Dost 
understand  me  ? 

Herm.  Perfectly!  I  will  even 
dismiss  my  slaves.  Only  give  or- 
ders to  Uiine  to  admit  me.  (Goes 
out  tvith  the  other  guests.  Antiochus 
alone  stayshehind.  Alcibudbs  paces  up 
and  down  the  chamber  in  the  deepest 
thought). 

Ant.  Son  of  Clinias,  why  so  sud- 
denly transported  from  the  gaiety 
of  a  banquet  to  the  reveries  of  a 
dreamer  ?  You  seem  to  me  much 
disturbed. 

Ale.  O  no  !  merely  reflecting. 

Ant.  And  on  what  ? 

Ale.  (  Falling  upon  his  neck).  Be  un« 
dismayed  I  Nothing  shall  be  worse, 
and  much,  peradventure,  better. 

Ant.  (Antazed).  Is  this  intoxication, 
or 

Ah.  At  least  we  part  not;  or,  if 
at  all,  only  for  a  day  I  Shall  it  not 
be  so? 

Ant.  By  the  gods,  what  ails  thee  ? 
what  wouldst  thou  have  ? 

Ale.  (Recovering  himself).  Thou  art 
right.  I  spoke  like -a  dreamer.  But 
patience  till  Hermocrates  returns, 
and  all  shall  be  clear  to  thee.  There 
are  things  one  names  too  often  when 
one  names  them  once. 

Ant.  You  strain  my  curiosity  to 
bursting.  But  I  will  wait.  (Alci- 
budbs again  paces  up  and  down.  Her- 
HOCRATBS  comes  back), 

Herm.  Here  I  am  once  more^  son 
of  Clinias  I  Have  I  made  haste 
enough  ? 

Ale.  Enough! 

Herm.   Say,  then^  what  seekest 
ibou? 
M:.  To  give  thee  a  proof  how 


much  I  honour  thee  above  all  other 
Gretk:);  with  what  confidence  I 
commit  life  and  happioess  to  thy 
disposal. —  (  Grasping  his  !tand). — 
Know,  Hermocrates,  at  the  board 
of  Astyochus  to-morrow  Alcibiades 
appears  not. 

Herm.  And  why  not  ? 

Ale  A  guest  he  likes  not  awdta 
him  there ^death  or  chains. 

Herm.  and  Ant^  (Both  at  once).  Ha  I 
How  ?     (Pause  of  astonishment), 

Herm.  Is*t  possible  that  treach- 
ery-^— 

Ale.  Yes,  treachery,  blacker  than 
midnight  I  Ingratitude  more  hide- 
ous than  the  pit  of  hell !  Sparta, 
that  owes  to  me,  to  me  alone,  allies,' 
and  victory,  and  greatness ;  Sparta, 
for  which  I  have  a  thousand  times 
ventured  my  life — Sparta  has  basely 
offered  me  a  victim  to  mine  ene- 
mies. The  blood-thirstiness  of 
Agis,  who  everywhere  (bitterly 
laughing),  in  his  very  bed,  fears  to 
be  eclipsed  by  me,  has  passed  a  sen- 
tence on  me  as  cowardly  as  mur- 
derous. My  blood  he  longs  for,  and 
they — the  sage  fathers  of  the  coun- 
cil—have made  him  welcome  to  it! 
In  the  sight  of  a  city  rescued  by  my 
skill  and  valour — in  the  bight  of  a 
host  that  knows  and  loves  my  ar- 
dour— these  dastards  have  not  heart 
enough  to  lay  on  me  iheir  assassin- 
hands — still  less  to  draj?  me  before 
an  unhribed  tribunal.  But  over  the 
bowl  of  revelry,  in  ihe  lap  of  a  si- 
mulated amity,  to  fall  upon  me — O 
that  seemH  nobly  done  to  these  mi- 
serable caitiffs,  whom  oalh  nor  faith 
can  bind.  For  this  they  commis- 
sioned their  Astyochus  —  and  this 
tbe  hero- deed,  he  thinks  to  do  to- 
morrow I 

HctvH.  By  heavens,  they  shall  find 
themselves  mitjtaken!  Canst  thou 
demonstrate  to  me,  Alcibiades,  that 
all  this  is  not  bare  conjecture,  but 
certain  truth  ? 

Ale,  Well  were  it  for  human  sa- 

§acity  were  manv  things  as  easily 
emonstrable.  Read  this  paper! 
Thou  knowst  the  hand  of  Eodius  ? 
Herm.  As  my  own !  (Reads)  "  As- 
tyochus comes ;  murder  in  his 
train !  Agis  required  thy  death. 
Save  thyself ! "  Infamous  I  Infa- 
mous ! 

Ale.  Three  other  letters  to  the 
aelf-same  purpose  I  can  show  thee  I 
But  e^eiL  this  one  of  itself— and  the 
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follow  thee  I  I  swear  it  bj  both 
our  lives;  by  the  lesser  mysteries 
and  the  greater !  By  my  head  and 
by  this  helmet ;  by  every  happiness 
that  perchance  may  yet  await  us  in 
coming  times  I 

Ale.  Thou  hast  sworn  an  oath  with 
all  thy  soul ;  but— ^ 

Ant,  And  with  all  my  soul  will  I 
keep  it.  O,  Alcibiades,  believe  not 
1  have  e'er  forgot  the  dust  and  mise- 
ry from  which  thy  love  first  drew 
me ;    that   all  the    benefits  which 

since 

Ale.  (^Laying  his  hand  upon  his  mouth). 

0  hush,  hush  with  the  catalogue  I  I 
see  thou  art  too  strong  for  me.  Fol- 
low, then,  thou  ahalt ;  since  such  it 
thy  resolve. 

Herm,  Gods,  all- gracious  gods  I  I 
thank  ye  for  this  spectacle!  And 
bow  much  more  would  I  thank  ye, 
were  I  a  private  Syracunan  and  no 

f general !— O  then,  then,  were  I  a  third 
n  this  alliance  ;  though  the  ends  of 
earth  were  to  be  sole  limit  of  our 
flight.    Once  more,  son  of  Clinias, 

1  adjure  thee  think  what  thou  art 
doing  I  Think  what  I  offer  theel 
Mine  are  the  hearts  of  the  Syracu- 
■ans;  thine  those  of  the  Milesians 
and  confederates.  What  could  the 
few  ships  of  Sparta  do  against  such 
union  ?  Tear,  then,  in  open  day,  the 
specious  mask  from  this  Astyochus, 
and  how  will  all  abhor  the  naked 
features  I 

Ak.  Very  probably:  but  what 
more  likely,  too,  than  that  the  fleet 
of  Athens,  falling  on  such  distracted 
enemies,  should  crush  them  ?  That 
the  curses  of  posterity,  the  scorn  of 


present  times  ■  No,  Herroocrates  I 
thy  zeal  for  me  transports  me.  But 
the  solitary  thought,  that  I  might 
peril  thy  life  with  Syracuse,  involve 
thy  fortunes  in  my  doubtful  destiny, 
is  strong  enough  to  keep  me  to  my 
purpose. — Farewell,  noblest  of  men ! 
the  night  is  waning ;  and  the  young 
day  must  find  us  far  from  Miletus 
on  our  flying  steeds.  {Embracing 
him).     Take  the  kiss  of  parting  I 

Herm.  O  when — when  the  kiss  of 
reunion  ? 

Ale,  Haply  soon  I  And  yet^  haply, 
never  I  'Tis  even  possible  that  we, 
who  now  embrace  so  warmly^  may 
first  meet  again  at  the  head  of  oppo- 
sing hosts — war  our  wish— and  death 
our  salutation. 

Herm.  Cruel  I  And  canst  thoa 
think  upon  that  now  f 

Ale.  There  is  a  solace  for  the 
thought  I  Him  should  I  infinitely 
prize  as  enemy,  whom  I  have  infi« 
nitely  loved  as  friend.  Come,  then 
— exchange  we  rings  and  swords  I 
Son  of  Herm  on,  forget  me  not ! 

Herm.  Never !  never !  thou  leavest 
behind  a  partisan  in  me,  who  with 
loud  and  honest  voice 

Ale.  Enough !  enough  I  More  than 
words  could  reach,  thy  look  already 
utters.  Ye,  too,  embrace  and  part  I 
(Hbrmocratbs  and  Antiocbus  em^ 
hraee).  Farewell  I  Wherever  we  en- 
counter thee  again,  at  Miletus,  Syra- 
cuse, or  Athens ;  on  the  battle-field, 
or  in  the  arms  of  peace  or  joy,  be 
blessings  on  thy  head. 

All  three.  Farewell !  farewell  I 

[T^hey  separate. 
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We  claim  credit  to  ourselves  for 
the  most  ardent  and  anxious  desire 
to  see  justice  really  done  to  Ireland^ 
and  we  bold  no  man  to  be  a  true 
Conservative  wbo  does  not  partake 
this  feeling.  For  the  true  Conser- 
vative is  proud  of  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  his  country,  not 
less  than  of  her  reputation  in 
arts  and  arms ; — he  loves  "  England, 
with  all  her  faults,"  because  be  be- 
lieves that>  notwithstanding  these, 
there  is  more  pure  religion,  more 
virtuous  feeling,  more  regulated 
freedom,  more  manly  exertion,  and 
more  rational  enjoyment,  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  And  be- 
lieving all  this,  it  must  be  to  him  a 
perpetual  source  of  sorrow  and  hu- 
miliation, that  so  fair  a  portion  of  his 
king's  dominions,  so  noble  a  coun- 
try, and  so  brave  and  generous  a 
people,  should  still  present  from  age 
to  age,  under  different  sovereigns, 
under  various  laws,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  all  parties  in  the  state, 
a  remnant  of  barbarism,  disgraceful 
to  the  British  Legislature,  and  a 
scene  of  human  suffering,  such  as 
**  nations  not  so  blest  as  we,"  may 
well  thank  Providence  that  they 
have  never  witnessed. 

That  much  vice,  misery,  and  des- 
titution must  exist  in  every  laree 
community,  and  particularly  in  the 
large  towns  of  every  community 
where  the  state  of  society  is  com- 
plex, if  not  a  necessity  of  human 
nature,  is  at  least  a  consequence  of 
such  a  state  of  society,  so  general 
and  permanent,  that  we  should  only 
abuse  the  reason  which  Heaven  baa 

Siven  us,  if  we  were  to  look  for  their 
isappearance  from  the  earth.  All 
that  the  philanthropist  can  reason- 
ably expect  is  to  see  a  gradual  ap- 
proximation to  a  state  of  things,  in 
which  the  sufferings  resulting  from 
vice,  or  from  destitution,  may  be  so 
fhx  reduced  in  amount,  tliat  what  re« 
mains  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  sins  or 
errors  of  the  sufferers  themselves, 
and  may  be  steadily  and  permanently 
alleviated  by  the  feelings  of  huma- 


nity, and  by  the  sense  of  duty,  of  their 
more  prudent  and  more  fortunate 
'fellow-citizens.  But  when  we  see 
a  whole  nation  *^  steeped  in  poverty" 
for  ages  together, — among  whom  the 

Ehysical  sufferings  from  cold  and 
unger  are  so  great  and  so  general 
as  to  shorten  by  many  years  the 
average  duration  of  human  life— 
when  we  see  an  agricultural  popvla* 
tion  of  several  millions  permanently 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  beggary, 
ignorant  of  the  comforts  which  are 
enjoyed  in  abundance  by  their  equals 
in  rank  in  other  countries  under  the 
same  legislation — when  we  find 
them  in  consequence  discontented, 
turbulent,  and  careless  of  the  lives 
of  all  around  them— and  when  we 
see  that  a  long  course  of  beneficent 
and  even  (particularly  as  regards 
taxation)  indulgent  legislation,  is  al- 
together ineffectual  in  correcting 
these  evils,  we  must  perceive  that 
there  is  something  here  greatly  be- 
yond that  amount  of  misery  which  is 
tbe  ordinary  lot  of  humanity;  and 
unless  the  causes  of  this  extraordi" 
nary  poverty  and  wretchedness  can 
be  detected,  and  adequate  remedies 
applied,  this  condition  of  our  sister 
country  will  be,  and  deservedly  be, 
a  blot  on  the  name,  and  a  curse  on 
the  councils  of  England,  throughout 
all  tbat  remains  of  her  national 
existence. 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  these 
feelings,  we  would  earnestly  request 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
facts  and  reasonings  contained  in 
the  pamphlet  which  is  now  before 
us,  and  to  their  confirmation  of  tbe 
opinions  which  we  have  already  re« 
peatedly  and  earnestly  expressed. 
its  claims  on  their  peculiar  re- 
gard are  shortly  and  modestly  stated 
by  the  author  as  follows  :— 

*'  Having  held  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  Poor  Lavr  Enquiry  io  England 
and  Wales,  which  led  to  the  amendment 
of  the  laws  in  1834,  and  subsequently 
that  of  secretary  to  the  Poor  Enquiry 
Commission  in  Ireland,  I  have  had  pe- 
culiar opportunities  of  contrasting  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  most  extensive 


*  Evils  o#  the  State  ef  Ireland ;  their  oansee,  and  tbeit  Tem^d^j — %Y<Mit:\A^«  ^\ 
Jekn  Bevans.    Lendan ;  Mm  Hatohard  and  Son,  1%7,  PVoqsANW^*    1^^  Vb'i^ 
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public  proYiston  for  the  destitute  has 
long  been  establishrd,  with  one  in  which 
there  is  as  little  public  provision  as'*  (be 
should  hare  »aid  hit  than)  *'  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  No  other  person 
has  enjoyed  equal  opportuuities,  for  no 
other  person  was  engaged  on  both  en- 
quiries. It  becomes,  therefore,  my  duty 
as  a  public  serrant,  to  lay  the  knowledge 
which  favourable  circumstances  hare 
enabled  me  to  acquire  before  thecountry, 
in  order  that  it  may  come  to  a  correct 
judgment  respecting  the  important  sub- 
ject in  the  enquiry  about  which  I  was 
appointed  to  assist." — (P.  I.) 

Our  author  Btates  in  a  few  words 
the  contrast  which  the  condition  of 
England  and  of  Ireland  presents,  and 
then  passes  in  review,  and,  we 
think,  satisfactorily  disposes  of, 
most  of  the  causes  which  political 
disputants  have  assigned  for  this 
appalling  difference. 

"  In  Ireland,"  says  he,  **  famine  is 
almost  of  annual  recurrence;  crime  is 
frightful,  lM>th  from  its  atrocity  and  ex- 
tent ;  agriculture  in  the  rudest  state ; 
manufactures  scarcely  in  existence ;  and 
the  cqpntry  overrun  with  hordes  of 
wandering  mendicants.  In  England  fa- 
mine is  now  only  matter  of  history ;  crime 
less  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country ; 
agriculture  in  the  highest  perfection  ;  and 
manufactures,  both  in  extent  and  In  per* 
fection,  are  unrivalled.  Ytft  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  clever,  industrious,  and 
kind-hearted — the  soil  superior  to  that  of 
England,  and  the  climate  equal. 

'*  On  the  one  hand,  the  political  dis- 
qualification, during  centurien,of  the  great 
majority  of  the  population,  and  the  com- 
pulsory payments  to  a  Church,  to  the 
tenets  of  which  they  did  not  subscribe, 
have  been  assigned  as  the  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  Ireland.  But  granting 
to  these  their  fullest  powers,  they  are 
incapable  of  producing  such  a  state  of 
society.  A  very  considerable  body  of  the 
people  of  England  were  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced during  nearly  an  equal  period. 
The  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  State  Church 
M  did  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  both  as 
to  political  disqualification,  and  as  to  for- 
cible payments  in  support  of  the  mini- 
sters of  that  Church.  Yet  the  Dissenters 
of  England  throve  and  were  peaceable, 
whilst  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
wretched  and  turbulent.  The  Dissenters 
of  England  long  paid  tithes  and  church 
dues  without  a  murmur,  whilst  the 
CatboHcB  of  Ireland  were  constantly  in 
rfbelUott* 
"  On  th€  otlMf  Jiandy  the  wretohed- 


ness  of  Ireland  Is  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prevailing  faith.  •  •  • 
In  the  north  of  Scotland,  however,  the 
people  of  which  are  Protestant,  a  state  of 
socitfty  exists  nearly  approximating  to 
that  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  Catholic  pea- 
santry of  Prussia,  of  France,  and  of  Bel- 
gium, are  equal  in  condition  to  those  of 
the  Protestant  countries  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
the  Venetian  States,  have  each  held  a 
higher  position  in  power,  in  wealth,  and 
in  commerce,  though  Catholic,  than  any 
of  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe, 
excepting  Holland  and  England." 

It  might  have  been  added,  that  an- 
other cause,  to  which  some  are  wilU 
ing  to  ascribe  all  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, although  a  cruel  aggravation,  is 
quite  inadequate  as  an  explanation 
— viz.  Agitation.  We  have  had  agi- 
tation in  England,  but  it  has  seldom 
affected  the  agricultural  population, 
and  never  wilJ  do  so,  we  believe,  in 
any  country  where  some  real  griev- 
ance does  not  exist  But  when  has 
it  lasted  for  centuries  in  Eneland, 
or  reduced  our  millions  to  the  Drink 
of  starvation  ? 

"  The  non-residence  of  a  large  number 
of  the  proprietors  has  also  l>een  stated  to 
l>e  the  cause  of  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland.  It  will,  however,  be  seen,  on 
reference  to  the  subject  of  <  Landlord 
and  Tenant,*  in  the  Appendix  F.  to  the 
Report  of  the  Irish  Poor  Commissioners, 
that  the  people  on  the  estates  of  absentees 
are  frequently  in  a  better  condition  than 
those  on  the  estates  of  resident  proprie- 
tors. Many  properties  in  England  are 
rarely  visited  by  those  to  whom  tbey 
belong;  the  proprietors  of  others  chlefiy 
reside  In  France  or  Italy;  and  on  some 
estates  there  is  not  even  a  residence.  Yet 
I  never  heard  it  remarlced  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proprietor  was  an  evil,  and 
I  do  not  l>elieve  that  the  people  care 
whether  he  is  present  or  absent* 

**  The  State  of  Belgium  is  a  remark 
able  refutation  of  two  theories  relative 
to  IreUnd.  The  population  of  that 
country  is  Catholic,  and  the  lands  are 
much  subdivided,  yet  the  people  are 
prosperous  and  orderly— >  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  is  of  the  highest  deHcriptiou, 
and  manufactures  iluurish.'*     *     * 

The  leading  position  which  our 
author  undertakes  to  illustrate  is 
announced  in  these  words : — 

*'  From  the  investigation  which  I  was 
enabled  to  make  in  the  four  jremrs  during 
If hleh  I  was  engaged  upon  tho  two  cn- 
quVrWi  1  aia  cott^V^ot^  iViit  the  sdvao* 
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tages  of  a  public  pruvlaion  for  the  (lesti-  by  England  and  Ireland,  is  decisive 

tute  able-bodied  greatly  preponderate  over  and  irresistible  evidence  in  its  favour, 

the  eviU;  and  that  to  the  absence  of  the  We  do  not  say,  tbat  the  COmfort  and 

poor  laws   in    Ireland,  and  to   the  exist-  prosperity  of  England  bave  been  OW" 

enceofthem  in  England,  the  present  dif-  fng  merely  tO   her   pOOr  lawS;   but 

ference  between    these    countries,   both  for  ^q   dp   ggy,    that  if  pOOF  laWS  had 

centuries  under  the  same  Government,  and  necessarily  carried  SClODg  with  them 

with  nearly  the  same  laws,  is  mainly  attn-  jj,^  gy||g  which  have  been  80  COnfi- 

butable.    With  poor  laws  the  people  of  ^gQ^jy  ascribed  to  them,  that  com- 

England  have  become  the  most  comfort-  f^^t  and   prosperity,  after  tWO  cen- 

mble,  whilst  without  them,  the  people  of  ^^^j^g  ^^^  ^  j,^,^  ^^  experience  of 

Ireland  have  remained  the  most  wretch-  j^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  j^^^^  existed. 

ed  community  in  Europe.  ^^  ^^  ^^^          ^j^^^  .^  j^  ^^^.^j     ^j^^ 

«  Although  I  do  not  consider  it,    he  ^^^^  ^^           ^\^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  J^^^^ 

adds,  «*  to  be  a  conclusive  argument  id  ,      rediindaDCV  and  wretchedness 

favour  of  a  public  provision  for  the  des-  we  reaunoancy  ana  wreicneaness 

tiiute,  that  in  the  most  prosperous  coun-  ^J  »»»«  P^iP^'^rT  ""^  ^'''^^''^'  ?I5'  V 

tries  if  Europe  and  America,  an  exten-  ^^  ^^7*  ^^ V  if  the  prospect  of  desU- 

sive  provision  has  Ion?  ixisted ;  still  I  tuiion,  which  has  been  represented 

do  think  the  fact  perfectly  refutes  the  as-  M  ">e  only  natural  limit  to  the  mul- 

tertioD,  that  poor  laws  are  drstructive  to  tiplicalion  of  our  species,  had  pOB- 

the  wealth  and  morals  of  society.  In  Eng-  Bcssed    the  efficacy   as   a  prevenitve 

land,  the  south  of  Scotland,  Holland,  Bel-  check,  which  has  been  80  COnfident- 

fium,  Norway,  Sweden,    Prussia,  Den-  ly  ascribed  to  it,— that  redundancy 

mark,  the  Hanse  Towns,  most  of  the  Ger.  and   wretchedness   could   not  have 

man   States,  and  parts  of  Switzerland,  existed. 

there  has  long  been  a  most  extensive  pro-  Mr  Malthus  and  the  economists 

▼Ision  for  the  poor — whilst  in  Ireland,  tell  US  that  the  natural  tendency  of 

Portugal,  Spain,  luly,  Sardinia,  Greece,  the  human  species  is  to  increase  and 

and  Turkey,  there  is  not  any.  ^  Again,  the  multiply  in  a  geometrical  progree- 

United  States  of  North  America  have  poor  sion,  while  the  food  of  man,  in  any 

laws,  but  the  countries  of  South  Ame-  given  country,  can  only  be  made  to 

rlca  have  not.     (Foreign  Commuuica-  Increase  in  an  arithmetical  progre»« 

tions,  Appendix  F.,  •  Poor  Law  Enquiry  gjon;  that  therefore  in  every  coun- 

In  England.*  ")^Introducfion  p,  4.  ^^y  which  has  been  long  inhabited, 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  the   population    must    necessarily 

order  to  establish  the  wisdom  and  press  on  the  means  of  subsistence; 

policy  of  introducing  poo^  laws  into  that  it  is  prevented  from  increasing 

Ireland,  to  go  the  whole  length  of  beyond  these  means,  only  by  iheposti.^ 

our  author  in  regarding  their  absence  tive  checks  of  vice  and  misery,and  by 

as  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  evils  the  preventive  check  of  moral  re- 

of  her  condition.      We  admit  the  straint;  that  the  object  of  a  wise 

operation   of    many   and    various  legislature  must  be  to  encourage 

causes,  although  we  are  firmly  con-  the  preventive  check  as  much  as  pos- 

vlnced  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  sible,  in    order  that   the   positive 

most  efficient.     All  that  we  con-  checks  may  come  as  little  as  possible 

tend  for,  in  the  first  instance,  is  into  operation;   that  a  system  of 

this,  that    the    obvious   and    only  poor  laws,  by  assuring  every  indivi- 

effectual  mode  of  meeting  the  ex-  dual  in  a  community  of  subsistence, 

tremeand  long  continued  destitution  whatever  may  be  his  conduct,  inter- 

of  the  Irish  poor,  by  a  system  of  poor  feres  with  the  preventive  check  of 

laws,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  which  moral  restraint ;  that  no  prudential 

has  been  constantly  urged  against  motives  can  be  expected  to  operate 

it  by  the  economists,  tbat  it  must  uiti-  to  prevent  early  marriages  in  a  coun- 

matdy  aggravate  tlie  evil  which  it  try  where  such  security  tor  existence, 

professes  to  relieve;  and  limiting  our  independently  of  prudent  conduct, 

proposition  in  this  manner,  we  hold  is  provided  by  law  ;  that  poor  laws, 

ihat  the  contract,  which  is  presented  therefore,  necessarily  operate  aa  a 


*  He  should  have  stated  that  In  the  Catholic  countries  In  the  south  of  Europe 
the  wraith  and  beneficence  of  the  Church  have  been  In  a  ^reat  d«%T««  «^  vot^^XVav^^ 
although  a  very  o1\jeetionable  one,  for  the  poor  laws  ot  ihe  m«E«  ikQt^«i:ti  ^^<9S^a^R»lk. 
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bounty  on  population;  that  their 
operation  extends  more  and  more 
throughout  the  population  where- 
ever  they  are  introduced,  and  ulti- 
mately generates  more  pauperism 
than  it  relieves  $  whereas,  when  no 
such  provision  exists,  every  man 
must  see  clearly  before  him  the  con- 
sequence of  rearing  a  family  without 
having  secured  for  them  the  means 
of  existence ;  and  the  moral  restraint 
jconsequenton  this  prospect,  particu- 
larly if  aided  by  general  education  and 
by  special  instruction  on  this  point, 
will  restrain  the  population  within 
the  proper  limits.  This  we  take 
to  be  a  fair  summary  of  the  main 
argument  which  has  been  urged 
against  poor  laws  since  the  time  of 
Maltbus.  It  is  added  that  the  money 
thus  spent  on  the  poor,  and  which 
yields  no  return,  is  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  the  capital  whicli 
would  otherwise  '*  fructify  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,"  and  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  to  the  increase 
of  its  wealth,  and  thereby  ultimately 
to  the  support  of  a  greater  popula- 
tion. 

Now  the  purpoRe  to  which  we 
apply  the  contrast  of  the  condition 
of  England,  with  her  poor  rates  of 
250  years'  duration,  and  Ireland, 
where  the  poor  are  left  to  them- 
selves, or  to  the  voluntary  principle 
of  charity,  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
merely  to  prove  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  this  deduction. 
We  are  told  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  been  cursed  for  250  years 
with  a  pernicious  bounty  on  their 
population,  which  is  actually,  at  this 
moment,  la  plate  r/evorante,  the  bane 
of  her  social  condition,  and  that  Ire- 
land has  been  blessed  for  a  much 
longer  time,  with  an  exemption  from 
this  evil.  But  at  the  end  of  this  time 
we  find  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
land has  kept  strictly  within  her  pro- 
per limits  ;  while  that  of  Ireland  has 
BO  completely  outrun  them,  that  not 
only  are  famines  in  Ireland  *'  of  nearly 
periodical  recurrence,"  and  the  lives 
of  the  people  habitually  shortened 
by  starvation,  but  the  overflow  of  her 
population  has  pauperized  both 
Eugland  and  Scotland,  besides  ex- 
tending to  America.  For  we  pre- 
sume it  will  not  be  denied,  that  t/ie 
w/iole pressure  of  the  population  in  the 
Mn'iisA  islands  on  the  means  of  «u6- 
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sittence  coma  from  Ireland;  and 
that  if  we  could  weed  out  of  the 
great  towns  in  England  and  Soot- 
land  all  the  adult  Irish  who  have 
settled  there,  even  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  there  would  be  full 
employment  for  all  the  natives  of 
those  countries,  and  no  signs  of  that 
redundant  population  which  we  are 
told  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
laws  that  have  been  in  operation 
there  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Now,  when  we  find  that  an  expe- 
riment, tried  for  centuries,  and  upon 
millions,  has  given  results  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  the  theory  de- 
mands, it  is  surely  reasonable  and 
philosophical  to  infer  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  the  theory. 
We  may  be  told,  indeed^  that  the 
condition  of  the  English  and  of  the 
Irish  people  is  so  different,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween them.  But  the  present  ques- 
tion relates  to  laws  ot  nature,  said 
to  operate  generally  throughout 
society,  and  to  be  the  proper  Toun- 
dation  of  human  laws  applicable  to 
all  countries — to  the  influence  of 
motives,  which,  as  Mai  thus  says,  are 
*'  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capa- 
city." We  should  wish  to  under- 
stand distinctly  from  the  economists, 
if  the  poor  laws  are  necessarily  a 
bounty  on  population,  how  it  has 
come  about  that  the  population  of 
England  within  the  last  250  yearSf 
under  their  operation,  has  not  become 
redundant?  Why  are  the  cities  of 
England  dependent  on  a  continual 
immigration  of  Irish  for  any  signs  of 
that  redundancy  of  which  we  are 
told  they  have  so  prolific  a  source 
within  themselves?  It  will  be  said, 
that  other  circumstances  in  the  con- 
dition of  English  society  have  coun- 
teracted the  injurious  operation  of 
the  poor  laws,  and  prevented  them 
from  producing  that  effect  on  the 
population  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  seen.  But  if  they  have 
not  been  in  practice  a  bounty  on  the 
population,  w/iat  harm  have  they 
done?  or  how  can  they  be  that 
consuming  evil  in  English  society 
which  they  have  been  so  assiduous- 
ly represented  ? 

We  should  wish,  likewise,  to  un- 
derstand distinctly  from  the  econo- 
mists what  is  the  security  against 
excessive  population,  which,  as 
they  say,  is  opposed  and  counter- 
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iiitliDess  or  of  avarice  in  many,  that  by  removing  from  each  individual 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  bold  the  heavy  retponsibility  which  he 
which  it  has  taicen  of  the  public  would  incur  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
mind.  We  all  know  that  men  of  the  for  bringing  beings  into  the  world 
highest  talent  and  the  most  undoubt-  which  he  could  not  support,"  he 
ed  benevolence  have  denounced  all  adds,  **  Our  private  benevolence 
public  provision  for  the  poor  as  the  has  the  same  direction  as  the  poor 
greatest  curse  that  can  be  inflicted  laws,  and  almost  invariably  tends  to 
on  a  country,  and  have  declared  that  encourage  marriage,  and  to  equalize 
medical  charities  only  are  admis-  as  much  as  possible  the  circum- 
Bible  in  a  wisely  regulated  state —  stances  of  married  and  unmarried 
that  it  is  wise  and  right  to  furnish  men;"  i.e.  to  weaken  the  preventive 
the  sick  poor  with  medicines  and  check.  If  so,  it  must  be  liable  to  the 
medical  attendance,  but  that  to  sup-  same  objection,  that  it  must  engen- 
ply  them  with  comforts  by  which  der  more  destitution  and  misery 
their  sickness  may  be  prevent-  than  it  relieves.  Nay,  we  beg  to  ask, 
ed,  or  to  succour  them  when  they  what  is  there  in  medical  charities  to 
are  permanently  disabled  by  age,  entitle  them  to  the  exclusive  patron- 
or  injury,  or  previous  disease— or  age  of  the  economists?  MrMalthus, 
to  take  any  charge  of  their  children  in  his  argument  against  the  poor 
when  they  die — is  an  unwarrantable  laws,  considers  the  quantity  of  sub- 
interference  with  the  provisions  of  sistence  in  a  country  as  always  so 
nature  for  checking  excessive  po-  nicely  adjusted  to  the  population, 
pulation.  The  tone  of  such  specu-  ''  that  the  quantity  of  provisions  con- 
lative  reasoncrs  is  easily  taken  up  sumed  in  workhouses  must  neces- 
by  men  of  the  world ;  and  those  per-  sarily  diminish  the  shares  which 
sons  who  busy  themselves  in  the  would  otherwise  belong  to  more  in- 
service  of  the  poor  are  accordingly  dustrious  and  worthy  members  of 
very  often  regarded  as  well-meaning  society.''  But  if  this  is  true  of  the 
but  weak-minded  men,  who  do  not  workhouse,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
understand  the  principle  of  popula-  the  hospital  ?  Must  not  the  provi* 
tion,  and  are  not  aware  that  the  suf-  slons  consumed  there  by  that  large 
ferings  of  one  part  of  the  commu-  portion  of  the  sick,  whose  lives  may 
nity  are  the  means  appointed  by  be  prolonged,  but  cannot  be  Bayed, 
nature  for  repressing  the  multipli-  or  by  those  who,  but  for  its  inter- 
cation  of  the  rest.  And  as  we  are  vention,  would  have  died,  diminish 
told  that  many  savages  cannot  be  the  shares  which  would  otherwise 
made  to  understand  that  any  men  have  gone  to  more  profitable  mem« 
can  be  brave,  who  feel  compassion  bers  of  society  ? 
for  the  Bufferings  of  their  enemies,  *In  short,  unless  destitution  and 
so  we  find  it  pretty  generally  doubt-  misery  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
ed  by  such  reasoners  in  our  own  only  effectual  safeguard  against  eX« 
country,  whether  any  men  can  have  cessive  population,  the  economists 
strong  heads,  who  suffer  their  hearts  cannot  prove  that  poor  laws  neces- 
to  be  touched  by  the  sight  of  want  sarily  encourage  population ;  but  if 
and  misery.  these  are  the  only  safeguard,  then 
We  have  formerly  observed,  that  if  any  means  of  relieving  misery  will 
the  argument  of  Malthus  and  the  unnecessarily,  pro  tanto,  encourage 
economists  against  poor  laws  proves  excessive  population.  The  true 
any  thing,  it  proves  too  much.  If  and  consistent  economist,  therefore, 
poor  laws  are  injurious  because  they  cannot  stop  short  at  the  poor  laws, 
remove  the  restraint  on  population  but  will  denounce  every  kind  of  re- 
which  results  from  the  prospect  of  lief  to  the  poor  as  ultimately  ioju- 
starvation,  what  must  be  the  effect  rious  to  the  public,  and  must  recom- 
of  private  charity,  which  may  be,  mend,  in  all  cases,  leaving  the  poor 
and  it),  anticipated  as  a  resource  in  to  their  fate,  in  order  that  "  each 
case  of  need,  in  like  manner  as  a  individual  may  feel  the  heavy  re- 
paor*s  rate?  This  question  is  an-  sponsibility  which  he  incurs  by  the 
swered  by  Malthus  himself.  After  laws  of  naturefor  bringing beingsinto 
inveighing  against  poor  laws,  for  the  world  which  he  cannot  support." 
giving  "  direct,  constant,  and  sys-  Now,  we  do  not  stop  to  enquire 
tewatic  encouragement  to  marriage,  whether  this,  which  we  hold  to  be 
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the  legitimate  and  irresistible  con-  between  the  upper  ranks  and  the  poor." 
elusion  from  the   premises   of  Mai-  — "  Were  associations  for  the  relief  of  the 
thus  and  his  followers,  can   be  re-  poor  when  in  sickness  permanently  esta- 
conciled  with  the  positive  and  often  blished,  they  would  do  more  towards  re- 
repeated  injunctions  of  the  Gospel;  •training  the  spread  of  the  disease,  than 
but  we  pronounce  it,  without  hesi-  •ny  «»*»<t  mwsure  which  hat  been  tug. 
tation,  to  be  absurd;  Jint,  because  g^te6.''^Accouniofthc  line.  Progress, 
the    natural   feelings   of    humanity  and  D^line  of  the  I^ ever  lately  Epidemi. 
•(certainly  as  much  I  part  of  the  laws  $?',"*,{'*''^"f;  J^  Drs  Barker  and  Cheyne. 
of  nature  as  any  preventive  check  ^'**-  ^^-  P-  *^*'  '^  "^• 
on  population)  will  always  prevent       It  is  well  known  to  professional 
any  such  system  of  leaving  the  poor  men,  that  contagious  fever^  which 
to  themselves    from    being   strictly  is  the  natural  result  of  scarcity  of 
carried  into  effect;  and,  secondly^  food  and  clothing,  of  want  of  em- 
because  in  those  unfortunate  dis-  ployment  and  mental  despondency, 
tricts  of  Ireland  which  have  been  m  short,  of   redundant  population^ 
nearly  deserted  by  the  higher  ranks,  and  which  is  never  absent  from  Ire- 
and  in  which  the  nearest  approxi-  land,  has  for  many  years  past  been 
mation  to  this  system  of  abandon-  hardly  known  in  England,  and  been 
ment  of  the  poor  is  to  be  found,  the  rare  in  Scotland,  except  uhen  it  has 
result  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  been  introduced  by  the  poor  Irish.    It 
the  theory  requires ;  these  being  the  is  in  the  face  of  such  facts  that  the 
▼ery  districts  in  which  the  poor  are  economists  maintain,  first,  that  the 
the  mostimprovident,  their  numbers  poor  rates  of  England  are  the  con- 
most  redundant,  and  therefore  their  suming  evil  of  this  country;  and, 
misery  greatest.  The  following  sen«  secondly^  that  they  are  a  consuming 
tencea  from  Dr  Cheyne's  Report  on  evil,  just  inasmuch  as  they  engender 
the  Epidemic  Fever  in  Lefnster  in  a  redundant  population. 
1817-20,  contain  the  substance  of       That  the  idea  of  the  necessarily  in- 
numberless  observaUons  on  the  epi-  jurious  tendency  of  a  public  provision 
demic  fever  consequent  on  the  fa-  for  the  poor  on  population  must  be  a 
mine  In  Ireland  at  that  time,   but  mere  delusion,  we  hold  to  be  decisive- 
which  conUnuea  to  infest  that  coun-  ly  proved  by  the  contrasted  condition 
try,  more  or  less,  ever  since,  and  of  England  and  Ireland,  of  which  we 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  have  already  spoken.  The  principles 
condition  of  the  people  remains  as  of  Malthus  are  so  far  applicable  to 
miserable  aa  at  present.  both  countries.    In  both,  the  popu- 
•*  CoDtioued  fever  has  existed  among  lation  is  no  doubt  restrained,  by  the 
the  poor  of  the  province  of  Leioster  for  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence, 
many  years.   Towards  the  close  of  1817,  considerably  within  its  capability  of 
there  was  a  grtat  scarcity  of  wholesome  increase ;  but  in  Ireland  it  advances 
food,  in  many  places  amounting  to  a  fa- '  to  the  very  verge  of  the  limit  which 
nine,  and  also  of  fuel ;  the  clothes  of  the  is  set  by  absolute  starvation,  the  po- 
foor  were  worn  out,  and  many  of  them  sitive  checks  only  being  In  opera- 
were  in  a  state  of  dejection  of  mind  from  tion,  and  the  preventive .  check  of 
theeehardships,  and  from  a  general  failure  moral  restraint  being  nearly  ineffec- 
•f  employment.    At  this  period  the  com-  ^^^\ .  whereas  in  England  this  check 
moncontinued  fever  of  the  country  became  |g  gQ  strong,   that    no  considerable 
epidemical."--."  The  dUease  has  been  most  portion  of  the  population  ever  ap- 
destructive  in  those  parts  of  the  country  proaches    that    limit,    and     but    for 
where  the  poor  have  least  intercourse  with  the  [j^^  Influx  of  Irish,  none  WOuld  ever 
ricA,"-.**  Fever  committed  lU  greatest  ^^^j^  .^     ^^^  ^jij^^  ^e  humbly  con- 
ravagee  where  the  poor  were  supln^  ^eive,  never  could  have  happened,  if 
from  the  abwnce  of  person,  of  superior  *   eventive     check     had    been 

Ihe  e!Lnf^he*r  ca^l^t^V  .^^^  Strongest  where  poor  laws  are  un- 

r^!7l^se  dut^ltsZJ^e  thai  duty  was  k^own,  and  had  been  continually 

planned  by  residents  of  character  and  weakened  by  the  Operation   O^f  the 

dependence;  the  want  of  such  persons  poor  laws  in   England,  as  Malthus 

waa  much  felt  during  the  late  crisis  in  supposed.  „    „  ,  ,        ,,    ,       ,  j 

many  parU  of  the  province  of  Leinster."         In  justice  to  Mr  Malthus  it  should 

— «•  One  of  the  greatest  desiderau  of  this  be  observed,  that  Vu  U^^  K^^^^^^ 

aomitry  ie  a  more  frequent  Inlercoarse  tO  one  of  Y\\%  \«Xw  *W\W»  \i^  «^- 
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pressed  himself  with  4  hesitation 
very  different  from  his  original  con« 
fidence,a9to  the  practical  operation 
of  poor  rates  on  population.  *'  I  will 
not  presume  to  say  positively  that 
they  greatly  encourage  population* 
I(  Is  certain  that  the  proportion  of 
births  in  this  country,  compared 
with  others  in  similar  circumstances, 
is  very  small.  Undoubtedly,  the  re- 
turns of  the  Population  Act  seem  to 
warrant  the  aosertion,  that  they  do 
not  much  encourage  marriage. 
Should  this  be  true,  some  of  the  ob- 
jectjnps  which  have  been  urged  in 
the  Essay  agdtost  the  poor  laws  will 
be  fempved ;  but  I  wish  to  press  on 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  in 
that  case,  they  will  be  removed  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  work." — Sixth  edi' 
tioH,  App.  p.  468.  To  this^  be  it 
observed,  we  cordially  assent — only 
maintaioiqg,  that  the  practical  effect 
of  a  well-regulated  poor  rate  on  the 
preventive  check,  is  the  very  reverse 
of  what  be  supposed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  checks  on  popula- 
tion remaining,  as  established  by  Mal- 
thus,  it  is  by  experience  only  that  we 
can  learn  in  what  circumstances 
each  is  most  powerful ;  and  if  poli- 
tical economists,  leaving  their  closets, 
would  set  themselves  to  observing 
the  habits  of  the  poor,  this  expe- 
rience would  not  be  wanting.  Ob- 
servation on  a  snaall  scale  will  am- 
ply confirm  and  easily  explain  the 
result  of  the  grand  experiment,  in 
which  the  two  nations  have  been 
engaged  for  centuries.  It  will 
show  (what  twenty  years  of  such 
observation  have  taught  the  present 
writer)  that  btlow  a  certain  grade  of 
poverty  the  preventive  check  has  no 
power ;  that  there  are  none  among 
whom  population  makes  so  rapid 
strides  as  those  who  see  continually 
around  them  examples  of  utter  des- 
titution and  misery;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  men  are  pre- 
served from  this  state  of  hopeless 
and  abject  destitution,  they  ail  (or 
with  few  and  trifling  exceptions)  fi:ra- 
dually  fall  under  the  dominion  of  ar« 
tificial  wants,  andf.rm  to  thtmselves 
a  standard  of  comfort  from  which 
they  will  never  willingly  descend, 
and  to  maintain  which,  they  will  keep 
themselves  under  a  degree  of  re- 

Mtralat  uukuown  to  the  lowest  of  th^ 
poor. 
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The  foUowlqg  ettfacts  fFqqi  the 
work  before  us  will  show*  1«^  What 
this  standard  of  comfort  if  i^none 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  Eng- 
land, i^nd  how  utterly  it  is  unknown 
in  Ireland;  and,2c^  That  where  such 
comforts  are  unknown,  and  the  pros? 
sure  of  the  population  op  the  means 
of  subsistence  is  the  most  direct  and 
iminediate,  there  early  marriages  are 
the  most  common,  and  the  progress 
of  population  the  mos^  rapid.  We 
recommend  them  to  the  special  at- 
tention of  those  who  haye  been  led 
to  believe,  that  the  preventive  check 
has  been  annihilated  in  l^ngland  by 
the  consuming  evil  of  poor  laws,  and 
that  it  is  most  effectual  lyh^re  poor 
laws  are  unknown* 

''  Report  of  Mt  Okeden,  Ute  cbairmsa 
of  quaner  sessions  ot  Darseishire,  and  as- 
sistant commissioner  to  the  Poor  Law  En- 
quiry for  Knghnd  and  W»les.  App.  A  27* 

**  In  the  agricultural  districu  which  I 
have  investiguttd,  (Dorset  and  Wilts),  the 
following  may  bo  taken  as  a  fair  average 
calculation  of  tbe  annual  expenses  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
strength : — 

Huuse  rent,  with  a  good  gar- 
den,       .         .  .  L.i    0    0 
Fuel,          .        .          .  3    0    0 
Bread,  two  gallon  loavea  per 

week,       .         .  .  6  18     0 

Salt,  .         .  ,  0     4    i 

Candles  and  sOap,  .  1     0    Q 

Bacon,  2  lbs.  per  week  each, 

Ht4d.         .         .         .  1  14    8 

Tea,  7  lbs.  per  annum,  at  6s.  2  2  0 
Butler  and  cheese^  .  .  2  10  0 
Clothing  of  all  kinds,  shoes, 

&c.  .         .         .600 

Wear  and  tear  of  clothing, 

bedding,  furniture,  &c.  .  2  16  0 
Extras,  viz,  sugar,   treacle, 

beer,  jc         .         .         .        2  17    0 


<< 


L.3d  2  0 
The  foregoing  statement  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated  in  amount.  Tbe  re- 
turns made  from  every  other  agricultural 
district  in  England  will  give  fully  as  large 
an  expenditure  by  a  labourer's  family. 

*'  The  following  are  statements  of  an 
Irish  labourer*8  expenditure: — 

•*  Leilrim.     D.  93. 
Rent  of  an  acre  for  potatoes,  L.4    0    0 
Salt,  .         .         .         0     10 

Herrings,  and  other  <  kitchen,  '050 
Skimmed  milk,  at  three  quarts 
for  Id.,         .         .         .         0  10    0 

L.4  16    0 
Balance  for  sontingeBcle^  0  12    0 

L.5    8    0 
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"  Waterford. 

D.  111. 

Herrings  in  winter, 

.     L.0 

5 

0 

Salt,  per  annum, 

0 

2 

0 

Soap,  ditto,        .         • 

0 

7 

0 

Candles,  ditto,            • 

0 

3 

0 

Tubacco,  ditto,           , 

1 

10 

0 

L.2    7    0 

"  A  labourer  spendt  nothing  on  gro- 
ceries ;  be  eats  nieat  generally  at  Cbrist- 
mas  and  Easter,  which  may  cost  him 
about  Ss. 

'*  (This  amount  is  in  addition  to  the 
▼alue  of  bis  potato  ground). 

'*  An  English  labourer  expends  for  tea* 
sugar,  treacle,  and  beer  alone,  L.5, 
which  is  about  the  value  of  the  total  car* 
ningsofan  Irish  labourer.  To  make  an 
attempt  to  estimate  the  annual  cxpendi* 
ture  of  an  Irish  peasants  family  upon 
clothing  would  be  idle.  Whether  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  Im- 
proved, is  a  problem  which  many  are  en- 
deavouring to  solve.  I  doubt  the  im- 
provement, because  existence  could  not  be 
preserved  with  leas  than  they  now  have. 
—P.  91. 

••  JKerrp,  430.— It  was  the  general 
opinion  of  those  present,  that  the  ordinary 
extent  of  employment  would  not  support 
a  labourer,  even  on  potatoes,  if  he  bad  a 
family  to  provide  for.  It  was  also  re- 
marked by  Mr  MacEnnery,  that  the 
poorer  the  individualt  were,  the  more  an- 
xious they  were  to  marry.  He  had  ob- 
served the  same  disposition  in  France,  and 
In  other  countries.  This  chiefly  arose 
from  the  anxiety  to  have  children  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  old  age.     •  •  * 

*'  Donegal,  465. — The  poorer  chutes 
are  invariably  found  more  anxious  to  marry 
early  than  the  more  comfortable  classes  ;-^ 
the  farmers,  and  those  who  are  better  off, 
do  not  marry  until  tbey  have  some  little 
iobslstenee ;  those,  however,  who  are  very 
poor,  are  frequently  heard  to  say*  *wo 
cannot  bo  worse  off  than  we  are,  and  pro- 
bably oar  children  will  be  a  great  sup- 
port to  us.' 

**  Zondonderry,  ^.469. —  The  poorest 
marry  the  earliest,  frequently  from  the 
hope  of  having  children  to  assist  them  in 
theif  old  age.  '  I  have  often  heard  men 
tay,  that  lie  who  grew  old  without  mar- 
rying, would  rue  it  in  the  end;  and  it  is 
a  common  remark,  that  they  are  better 
off  who  h«va  children  to  maintain  tbem.' 
— (Maclvor)  :— .'  The  poor  think,'  said 
Morrison,  '  that  any  change  must  be  for 
the  better.  Those  who  are  better  off 
look  for  a  fortune,  and  the  farm^s*  sons 
always  marry  later  than  the  labourer,  and 


are  more  cautious,*  Millar,  a  beggar,  said, 
*  A  poor  man  ought  to  marry  young,  that 
his  weans  may  be  able  to  assist  him  when 
he  grows  old.' — P.  57. 

"  Clare, —  They  almost  all  marry  here, 
without  any  reference  to  their  state^  as  koon 
as  they  can  command  money  enough  to  pay 
the  priest,  I  have  known  them  often 
borrow  the  money  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  think  those  who  have  been  always 
accustomed  to  comparative  comforts  are  ge» 
nerally  more  cautious  and  provident  eon* 
ceming  marriage." — St  George,  Headfort* 

We  have  oar  doubts  whether  the 
frequeocy,  or  rather  universality,  of 
early  marriages  in  these  circumstan* 
ces  of  deplorable  destitution  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  provident  design 
ef  procuring  the  assistance  of  chil- 
dren in  old  age.  A  good  deal  of  ob« 
servation  of  the  habits  of  the  poor 
has  convinced  us,  that  below  a  cer- 
tain level  of  society,  amone  those 
of  the  poor,  whose  gains  are  the  most 
precarious,  and  whose  condition  is 
the  most  comfortless,  no  prudential 
motives  exist  to  counteract  the  na- 
tural tendency  pf  human  passions ; 
and  men  hardly  look  forward  to  the 
future  more  than  animals  do.  But 
all  that  concerns  us  at  present  is  the 
fact^  that  the  progress  of  population 
is  most  rapid  in  that  portion  of  so- 
ciety which  lies  on  the  verge  of  ab- 
solute starvation;  and  this  shows, 
as  we  apprehend,  on  how  broken  a 
reed  the  economists  depend,  who 
trust  to  the  immediate  prospect  of 
starvation,  in  the  absence  of  poor 
laws,  as  the  proper  method  of 
strengthening  xhepreventive  check  on 
population.  He  that  runs  may  read 
the  utter  inefficacy  of  the  preventive 
check  in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  in  full  operation  in 
England,  we  apprehend  to  be  esta- 
blished, not  only  by  the  general  fact 
of  the  population  not  becoming  re- 
dundant, and  by  such  official  docu- 
ments as  that  which  we  have  quoted, 
as  to  the  habits  of  the  Isbouring 

Seople,  but  by  the  admlBsiun  of 
[ahhus  himself,  who  expressly 
states  that  the  poor  of  the  south 
of  England,  who  will  eat  nothing 
coarser  than  wheaten  bread,  are 
practically  content  to  be  in  smaller 
numbers  than  they  would  have  been, 
if  they  had  put  up  with  coarser  fare.* 


•  "  The  labourwt  in  the  south  of  England  are  so  aocustomtd  to  ••^..^'^V'^^^'^'^^^^Ji^ 
that  thsy  wlU  ittffer  themidvea  to  be  half-starved  bsfQte\b%7ifW\i»^«^V^»  wi^^^ 
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Indeed,  the  fiiinple  fact  of  the  general  object,  without  incurring  the  danger 

and  habitual  cleanliness  of  the  Eng-  of  ultimately  increasing  the  numbers 

ilsh  poor,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  destitute   poor,   which   the 

either  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  is,  we  economists   have    so    loudly    pro- 

thiak,amply8ufficient  to  show  where  claimed. 

the  preventive  check  on  population  But  we  go  farther,  and  maintain 
is  in  the  fullest  operation.  with  equal  confidence,  that  the  Eng- 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  the  lish  poor  law,  with  all  its  faults^ 
poor  oufjht  to  be  taught  prudenceand  has  been  a  most  powerful  and  effec- 
self-restraint  by  the  experience,  tive  agent  in  strengthening  the  pre- 
and  the  immediate  prospect  of  mi-  yentive  check,  and  keeping  the 
sery ;  and  that  it  is  their  own  fault,  population  at  some  distance  from 
if  they  incur  the  evils  of  redundant  the  limit  which  the  actual  want  of 
population,  when  they  know  that  sustenance  would  impose ;  and  that 
they  have  no  public  provision  to  sup-  a  similar  effect  may  be  quite  rea- 
port  them  if  they  do  so.  Legislators^  aonably  expected  gradually  to  result 
like  other  men,  must  be  content  to  be  from  a  judicious  poor  rate  intro- 
*^  men  of  this  world."  They  are  not  duced  into  Ireland, 
the  framers  of  the  mental  constitu-  The  whole  secret  of  the  preven- 
tion of  their  species;  and  when  tive  check,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
ample  experience  teaches  that,  un-  consists  in  the  growth  and  support 
der  certain  circumstances,  certain  of  artificial  wants  among  the  poor, 
motives  will  operate  on  the  human  Now,  in  order  to  understand  ho'w 
mind,  and  others  will  not,  their  these  are  fostered  by  the  practical 
business  is  to  know  that  fact,  and  operation  of  the  poor  laws,  it  is 


reckon  upon  it,  and  not  vainly  to 
struggle  against  it.  If  they  engage 
in  a  conflict  with  the  principles  of  hu<« 
man  nature,  they  may  claim  the  ho- 
nours of  knight-errants  if  they  will, 
but  in  our  humble  apprehension  they 
are  not  statesmen. 

We  think  it  quite  sufficient,  in 
order  to  justify  the  introduction  of 
poor  laws  into  Ireland,  to  establish, 
what  we  think  we  have  now  proved, 
that  the  public  provision  for  the 
poor  in  England  (ill-regulated^  irre- 

§ularly  imposed,  and  often  lavishly 
istributea,  as  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  been)  has  not  prac' 
tically  counteracted  the  preventive 
check  on  population ;  and  that  the 
immediate  prospect  of  utter  destitu- 
tion, which  Malthus  thought  it  so 
essential  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  the  removal  of  which 
was  the  grand  evil  to  the  commu- 
nity which  he  charged  on  the  poor 
law  of  England,  is  practically/  found 
to  be  utterly  ineffectual  as  a  pre- 
ventive check  on  population.  This 
is  enough  to  show,  that  we  may  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  humanity  in  af- 
fording a  permanent  relief  to  the 
miseries  of  the  Irish,  in  the  only 
mode  which  can  be  adequate  to  the 


necessary  to  look  chiefly  to  their 
effect  on  the  rising  generation.  Take 
the  common  case  of  a  labourer  dying 
in  middle  life,  and  leaving  a  family 
of  young  children;  or  disabled  by 
injury  or  disease,  and  unable  to  pro- 
Tide  for  his  family.  If  this  happens 
in  Ireland,  his  widow  or  family  has 
no  resource  but  in  vagrancy  and 
casual  charity,  the  children  are 
brought  up  in  misery,  they  cannot 
possibly  acquire  any  artificial  wants, 
or  look  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
any  comforts,  and  all  experience 
(if  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  be  freed 
from  accidental  fallacies)  teaches 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  there 
is  no  moral  or  prudential  check  on 
their  powers  of  procreation,  and 
such  of  them  as  survive  the  hard- 
ships of  their  early  years,  become 
fathers  and  mothers  almost  as  soon 
as  nature  will  permit,  and  contribute 
to  overspread  the  land  with  another 
generation  of  sufferers.  But  in 
England  they  fall  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law ;  they  are  fixed  to 
their  parishes,  and  brought  up  under 
the  eye  of  persons  more  or  less  in« 
terested  in  their  welfare;  their 
habits  are  prevented  from  degene- 
rating;   they   grow   up  under  the 


the  Scottish  peasants.     They  might,  perhaps,  in  time,  by  the  constant  operation  of 
the  hard  law  of  necessity,  be  reduced  to  live  even  iike  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Cblaese ;  and  the  country  would  then  support  a  greater  population" — Essay  on  Pop\k* 
Mion,  tlxtb  edition,  v.  f.,  p.  531. 
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influence  of  artificial  wants,  and 
would  feel  themselves  degraded  if 
they  were  voluntarily  to  part  with 
Buch  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  they 
ha?e  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  descend 
to  the  filth  and  penury  of  the  Iribh 
cabin.  They  live  on  wheaten  bread, 
as  Mr  Maltbus  himself  tells  us,  and 
are  practically  content  to  remain  in 
smaller  numbers  than  they  might 
have  been,  if  they  had  put  up  with 
coarser  fare.  Experience  proves  that 
their  numbers  do  not  become  re- 
dundant, and  that  their  standard  of 
comfort  in  after  life  has  not  degene- 
rated from  that  of  their  fathers. 

In  Scotland  we  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  widows  and 
families  of  Irish  emigrants,  who  had 
obtained  a  settlement  by  three  years' 
residence,  claiming  and  receiving 
that  protection  from  the  law  which 
is  denied  them  in  their  own  country ; 
and  although  the  assistance  given  is 
not  such  as  to  raise  the  standard  of 
comfort,  to  which  their  habits  are 
adapted,  so  high  as  in  England,  yet 
we  Jcnow,  from  frequent  observa- 
tion, that  they  are  gradually  assimi- 
lated to  the  native  population,  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  not  re- 
dundant, and  fall  equally  under  the 
influence  of  "  moral  restraint." 

That  the  artificial  wants,  which 
nature  never  fails  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  all  young  persons  who  are 
brought  up  in  tolerable  comfort,  are 
in  reality  an  infinitely  more  effectual 
check  on  early  marriages  and  exces- 
•ive  population,  than  the  mere  pros- 
pect of  want  of  food  is  in  the  minds 
of  persons  brought  up  in  utter  desti- 
tution, must,  we  think,  appear  ob- 
vious to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the 
difference  In  this  respect  between  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society 
in  all  countries.  How  many  men 
are  there,  in  the  different  ranks 
which  intervene  between  the  lowest 
and  the  highest,  who  purposely 
defer  the  period  of  marriage  until 
thej  shall  be  able — not  merely  to 
maintain  a  family,  but  to  maintain 
it  on  that  precise  level  on  which 
they  are  themselves  moving,  and 
who  die  childless  before  they  can 
accomplish  their  design  ?  How  many 
women  of  these  ranks  pass  their 
lives  in  single  blessedness,  not  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  starvation 
for  tiiemselves  or  their  offspring, 
but  hecauso  taste>,  or  vanity,  or 


sundry  other  considerations,  too  re- 
fined for  the  philosopher  to  divine, 
forbid  their  forming  unions  with  men 
whom  they  (no  doubt  very  justly) 
consider  their  inferiors  ?  How  many 
motives  of  filial  affection,  of  duty, 
of  self-respect^  of  hope,  of  pride,  of 
avarice,    of   ambition — combine  to 
determine  the  question  of  marriage 
or  celibacy,  in  the  ranks  of  which 
we  now  speak  ?     These  ranks  in 
reality   never  become  redundant; 
many  die  without  offspring,  but  few 
of  them  descend   into  the  lowest 
rank,  and   none   have   their   lives 
shortened  by  actual  starvation.  The 
lower  in  society  that  those  complex 
motives  operate,  the  more  effectual 
is  the  preventive  check.   That  some 
of  them  are  in  full  operation  in  the 
English,  and  even   in   the  Scottish 
paupers,  and  restrain  their  increase, 
the  facts  already  stated  suflSciently 
prove  ;  but  which  of  them  (always 
excepting  the  first)  finds  place  in  the 
Irish  cabin  ? 

We  maintain,  then,  that  it  is  quite 
reasonable,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  result  of  observations,  which 
every  one  who  pleases  may  make, 
on  the  habits  and  history  of  poor 
families,  to  believe  that  the  English 
poor  law,  particularly  in  its  influ- 
ence on  children,  by  cherishing  the 
feeling  of  artificial  wants,  and  main- 
taining the  standard  of  comfort,  in 
numbers  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  reduced  to  the  level  of  Irish 
vagrants,  continually  represses  the 
tendency  to  excessive  population; 
and  that  nothing  short  of  a  legal 
enactment  can  be  relied  on  for  uni- 
formly and  permanently  securing 
such  comforts,  during  youth,  as  are 
essential  to  sustain  these  habits,  and 
counteract  that  real  bounty  on  popu^ 
lation  which  accidents  and  misfor- 
tunes,  and  consequent  destitution 
and  degradation,  would  otherwise 
continually  and  inevitably  bring  on 
numerous  families  in  every  season 
and  in  every  district  of  the  country. 

And  being  satisfied,  from  indivi- 
dual observation,  and  from  the  facta 
already  stated,  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able expectation  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  poor's  rate,  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  soundness 
of  these  views,  that  the  growth  of  ar- 
tificial wants,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  comioiX  «iid\>[i^  ^%«^^a 
of  IndicaUona  ot  teduTi^Wi^^  ^%s:^V«r 
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tOr!call)r  known  to  hate  been  con- 
temporaneous in  England  with  the 
Introduction  and  extenBion  of  the 
legal  proTision  for  the  poor.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  miserable  condition 
and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Edglish  peasantry,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poor  laws,  according  to 
the  statement  of  contemporary  au- 
thors, were  hardly  superior  to  those 
of  the  Irish  at  this  moment,* 

<<  The  ftlmiUtlly  in  the  state  of  society 
in  the  rurdl  dUtricts  of  England,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  passing  of  the  43d 
of  Eiizabetb,  to  the  state  of  society  in  th^ 
roral  districts  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
time,  Is  refy  remarkable. 

**  The  peasantry  of  Euglsnd  at  that  pe- 
rlod  appear  to  have  poSiesMd  the  same 
extreme  desire  to  obtain  land,  and  conse- 
quently the  saiAe  willingness  to  submit 
to  exorbitant  rents  which  now  charac- 
terise the  Irish  peasantry.  The  practice 
of  cjectiog  the  peasantry  from  their 
d  welliniES,  of  destroying  them,  and  joining 
the  small  tillage  farms,  and  laying  them 
down  in  grass,  seems  then  to  have  been  as 
common  in  England  as  it  is  now  in  Ire- 
land. 

*'  *  There  had  been  many  enclosures 
lately  made  out  of  waste,  marshy,  and 
other  kinds  of  barren  and  common 
grounds,  whereby  great  improvements 
were  effected.  But  as  the  poorer  sort 
were  thereby  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
such  grounds  for  feeding  their  cattle  and 
for  fuel,  it  Is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at  that  great  clamours  were  thereby  raised, 
which  at  length  burst  out  Into  open  riots, 
first  in  Kent,  arid  afterwards  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Ess^x,  Buckingham,  Northampton, 
Sfmierset,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.' 

"  Many  thousands  of  the  lower  people 
!n  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  rose  In  151<9,  and 
'  did  Infinite  damage  to  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, either  driving  the  industrious  and 
wealthy  Inhabitanta  out  of  it,  or  mi- 
serably butchering  them.  This  insurrec- 
tinn  oecaiioned  the  slaughter  of  about 
dOOO  of  the  rioters,  Ket,  their  leader, 
being  hanged  on  the  top  of  Norwich  cas- 
tle '  (M*Phcrson*s  Annals  of  Commerce). 
Outrages  of  this  description  seem  to  have 
been,  in  fact,  the  Immediate  oceaaion  of 
the  enactment  of  the  English  poor  laws. 

''  When  reading  the  foregoing  state- 
menta  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  impres- 
sion that  they  refer  to  the  outrages  com- 
mitted a  few    years  since  by  the  Terry 
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Alts  ih  the  county  Clare.  The  nature  of 
the  outrages,  and  the  causes  of  them,  are 
so  very  similar. 

"  The  preambles  to  the  acts  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  were  passed  a  few  years  later, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  show  that  Eng- 
land was  at  that  period,  as  Ireland  is  now, 
infested  by  hordes  of  wandering  beggars. 

"  After  the  passing  of  the  AQd  ofElita- 
hethf  which  gave  to  the  destitute  able- 
bodied  a  right  to  relief,  /  Jind  no  Jurther 
mention  of  agrarian  outrages^  of  extensive 
misery  among  the  peasantry ,  or  of  the  nari- 
sanee  caused  by  large  bodies  of  vagrants*** 
(P.  108.) 

We  assert,  then,  with  confidence, 
that  all  experience  teaches,  not  only 
that  unrelieved  suffering  is  quite  in- 
effectual to  teach  prudence  or  moral 
restraint  to  the  poor,  but  that  it  has 
uniformly  the  very  opposite  effect; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  na« 
tural  effect  of  Well. timed  and  well* 
directed  public  charity  is  not  only  to 
relieve  suffering,  but  to  prevent  de- 
gradation,  and  so  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  only  check  on  exces- 
sive population  which  either  policy 
or  humanity  will  allow  us  to  contem- 
plate. 

But,  as  Is  well  observed  by  oar 
author,  **  We  have  long  lost  sight 
of  the  advantages  which  have  been 
derived  by  England  from  her 
poor  laws ;  and  lately  stood  aghast  at 
the  evils  which  the  maladministra- 
tion  of  them  during  thirty  years  had 
produced.  The  late  enquiry  in  Ire- 
land  has  shown  us  the  evili  which  they 
have  remedied,  compared  with  which 
those  of  the  late  maludministration 
shrink  into  insignificance,*^    (P.  122.) 

The  ideas  of  the  late  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  on  the  subject   of 

fmblic  provision  fot  the  poor,  pub- 
iehed  at  the  time  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, have  always  appeared  to 
us  perfectly  sound,  and  consonant  to 
all  experience;  how  much  misery, 
both  in  his  country  and  in  ours, 
might  have  been  prevented  if  they 
bad  been  uniformly  acted  on,  even 
since  that  time,  in  both  \ 

**  In  assisting  those  who  are  without 
resources  in  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity, 
and  in  relieving  the  families  of  such  per- 


*  8e€  ib9  Authorities  quoted  \n  out  iv^t  on  the  Poor  I^iws,  May,  1833^ 
p.  ^13  mod  637. 
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■ons  of  the  rulnoas  expenses  which  the 
care  of  them  involves,  you  not  only  re- 
lieve misery  in  some,  but  prevent  il  in 
others.  So  also,  in  providing  for  orphans, 
and  aiding  those  who  are  burdened  with 
unusual  numbers  of  children,  you  not 
only  diminish  present  suffering,  but  dry 
up  the  source  of  farther  misfortunef!,  and 
of  many  vices  consequent  on  misfortunes, 
in  which  they  or  their  relations  would 
otherwise  be  involved." 

"  By  giving  those  succours  which  help- 
less indigence  requires,  and  refusing  those 
which  are  demanded  by  men  capable  of 
making  themselves  useful  by  their  own 
industry,  a  wise  constitution  will 
strengthen  and  improve  the  morals  of  a 
country ;  it  will  dignify  the  relief  it  gives, 
and  preserve  to  those  who  receive  it  the 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  independence. 

'*  When  the  relief  given  to  the  unfor- 
tunate was,  as  heretofore,  from  pious 
legacies  or  private  charities,  diffused  irre- 
gularly over  the  kingdom,  it  was  insuffi- 
cient In  some  places,  excessive  in  others, 
quite  awanting  In  othi'rs.  The  relief 
given  by  private  charity  is  always  partial 
and  lihcertaln,  depending  on  the  acci- 
dental residence  and  disposition  of  the 
rich.  It  should  be  the  business  of  the 
French  constitution  to  replace  the  incom- 
plete system  of  charitable  foundations 
and  private  cbarltie*,  by  an  tnlightened 
and  prospective  system  of  legislation^  ex- 
tending  to  all  the  departments,  carrying  to 
the  most  obscure  parts  of  the  cmtntry  the 
assistance  which  misfortunes  demand,  and 
guided  by  no  consideration  in  the  distribu* 
tion  of  that  assistance,  but  the  degree  of 
'the  misfortunes  by  which  it  is  demanded*** 
—See  Rapport  du   Comittf  de  Mendiciii, 

This  quotation  leads  ub  to  say  a 
few  words  of  certain  other  deluttions 
(ire  can  call  them  by  no  other 
luune)  which  have  been  Industri- 
eusly  propagated  in  this  country  on 
the  subject  of  the  poor  laws. 

Thus  it  is  often  said  that  a  poor 
law  interferes  with  voluntary  cha- 
rity; that  it  takes  the  relief  which  the 
poor  would  otherwise  have  received 
as  a  boon,  and  Ifivests  it  with  the 
tingraclous  character  of  a  tax,  thus 
deadening  th^sftoslbility  of  the  rich, 
and  intercepting  the  gratitude  of  the 

{»oor.  We  answer  that  a  poor  rate 
s  not  (ireferred  to  voluntary  charity, 
if  this  could  be  made  equally 
uniform  and  efficacious,  but  that 
it  becomes  nece^aary  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  ft  in  an  advanced  and  com- 
pT^l  atate  of  iofcieiy,  where  it  is  prac- 
tically impoaaibJe  that  voluntar y  c  La 


rity  should  be  collected  with  the 
same  uDiformity,  administered  to 
the  same  extent,  and  adapted  with 
equal  precision  to  the  circumstances 
of  individual  cases,  and  thereby 
rendered  equally  eflfectual  towards 
the  main  object — the  maintenance 
of  artificial  wants,  and  of  a  certain 
standard  of  comfort  among  all  classes 
of  the  poor.  In  a  perfectly  simple, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  educated  and 
civilized  state  of  society,  as  in  many 
country  parishes  in  Scotland,  where 
all  the  higher  orders  who  are  to  give, 
and  all  the  lower  orders  who  are  to 
receive,  are  aware  of  their  duties, 
and  are  known  to  one  another,  tho 
burden  may  be  sufficiently  equalized 
among  the  former,  and  the  benefits 
Bufliciently  secured  to  the  latter, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  law. 
— In  fact,  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
if  peace  be  preserved,  property 
protected,  and  industry  encou- 
raged, how  seldom  is  the  inter- 
vention of  the  law  for  any  purpose 
required  I  It  is  to  such  a  commu- 
nity that  the  pithy  reihark  of  the 
learned  Scottish  judge  applies,  that 
"a  Tweeddale  ewe  might  be  sheriff 
of  Peebles."  But  does  any  man  of 
common  8en<>e  suppose,  that  be- 
cause, in  such  a  community,  the 
poor  may  be  safely  left  to  the  care 
of  their  neighbours  and  immediate 
superiors,  and  will  thus  be  secured 
from  destitution  and  degradation, 
therefore  the  same  results  can  be 
depended  on  in  the  heart  of  a  popu- 
lous city,  or  on  the  wide  spread 
lands  of  the  Irish  absentees,  where 
the  circumstances  of  not  one  family 
in  a  thousand  of  those  which  require 
relief  are  known  to  one  person  in  a 
thousand  of  those  who  have  the 
meansof  giving  it?  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  system  of  management 
of  the  poor  in  St  John's  parish, 
in  Glasgow,  introduced  by  Dr 
Chalmers.  We  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  intentions  wjth  which 
that  experiment  was  made,  and  think 
highly  of  the  principle  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  d  ietribution  of  the 
voluntary  charity  in  that  parish; 
but  if  any  one  supposes  that  these 
arrangements  will  be  generally  and 
permanently  adopted  in  that  or  any 
other  great  town  in  Scotland,  or  that, 
if  so  adopted,  they  will  be  e<\uaU^ 
effectual  as  x\i^  Ei^^W^V  v^w  ^^>ft\ 
are,  in  maiiiXt&TiVa^  \\i^  V^Nx*  ^w. 
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the  most  paapcrized  oouDty  in  England —  The  Scriptures   iell  US,  that  we 

Kent,  and  had  been  delighted  with  the  shall    ''  have  the  poor   with  US  al« 

comforuble,    substantial,    neat,    pretty,  ynstys ;"  and  experieDce  shows,  that, 

well-rurnished  cottages,  with  the  good  especially  in  a  long  inhabited  and 

clothing  and  the  healthy,  cheerful,  iude-  highly     civilized  .country,     where 

pendent  countenances  of  the  inmates.     I  xl^f^re  are  great  towns  and  unhealthy 


must  say,  that  if  there  were  no  choice 
but  the  squalid  wretchedness  and  the 
crime  of  Ireland,  or  the  out-door  allow- 
ance system  of  England,  vicious  as  I  ad- 
mit that  system  to  be,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  it  as  a  very  minor 
evil/'— Pp.  135-7. 


employments,  and  where  great  num- 
bers of  the  lower  orders  die  at  early 
periods  of  life,  and  leave  families  or 
relations  who  had  depended  on  their 
industry,  the  classes  of  which  we 
now  speak  are  always  very  nume- 
rous. Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
If  any  doubt  cbiild  remain  as  to  how  these  unemployed  and  helpless 
the  difference  of  feeling  with  which  poor  are  to  be  provided  for.  That 
the  higher  orders  in  England  and  they  cannot  be  provided  for,  nor 
those  in  Ireland  habitually  regard  their  numbers  repressed,  by  leaving 
the  poor,  the  clamour  which  is  now  them  to  their  fate,  in,  we  think,  provea 
raised  bi/  the  rate  payers  in  London,  salts  superque,  by  what  has  been  al- 
and other  parts  of  England,  against  ready  said,  and  by  the  lamentable  ex« 
the  Government  Commissioners  for  perience  of  Ireland.  All  experience 
abridging  the  comforts  of  the  pau-  shows,  that  that  plan  is  impractica* 
pers,  or  forcing  them  into  work-  ble,  and,  if  practicable^  would  have 
houses  (and  which  we  trust  will  be  the  very  opposite  effect  from  what 
effectual  in  limiting  the  powers  of  is  intended.  And  if  any  one  sup- 
those  commissioners,  and  augment-  poses,  that  by  encouraging  savings' 
ing  those  of  the  guardians  of  the  banks  and  benefit  societies,  we  shall 
poor),  would  be  sufficient  to  prove,  secure  that  all  labourers  occasionally 
that  what  would  be  bounty  to  the  thrown  out  of  employment,  all  aged 
poor  of  Ireland,  is  felt  by  the  rate  and  disabled  persons, and  all  widows 
payers  themselves  as  a  personal  griev-  and  orphans  shall  be  provided  for  by 
ance,  when  proposed  for  the  poor  of  '*  a  surplus  fund"  resulting  from  the 
England.  wages  of  labour — we  can  only  say, 
Again,  one  of  the  Argumebts  i^hlcb  that  he  indulges  in  a  Utopian  scheme^ 
we  constantly  hear  stated  against  a  to  which  no  real  approximation 
system  of  poor  lavirs,  is,  that  it  breaks  has  yet  been  made  in  any  rich  and 
down  the  spirit  of  independence  in  populous  country, — certainly  not  in 
the  poor,  and  reduces  thedi  to  the  le-  ours. 

vel  of  retainers  oh  the  higher  orders.  Farther,  in  etery  rich,  and  populous, 

Now,  in  considering  now  far  this  and  luxurious  country,  where  the 

objection  is  well  founded,  we,  in  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  division 

first  place,  set  aside  the  idea  that  any  of  labour,  and  the  habitual  sepira* 

part  of  the  wages  of  labour  is  in  tion  of  the  higher  and  lower  mem- 

tuture  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor's  bers  of  society  have  long  existed, 

rate.     That  was  a  part  of  the  Eng-  not  only  will  there   necessarily  be 

lish  system,  introduced  within  less  many  unemployed  and  helpless  poor, 

than  fifty  years,  and  which  is  allow-  but  the  great  majority  of  these  will 

ed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  wrong,  be   personally/  unknown  to  the  great 

It  was  in  fact  a  benefit,  not  to  the  body  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  known 

poor,  but  to  certain  employers  of  the  only  to  a  few,  who  are  wholly  un- 

poor,  who  thus  shifted  from  them-  able  to  supply  their  wants.     We  ap- 

selves  a  part  of  the  expenses  which  peal  to  all,  who  have    studied  the 

their  professions  or  occupations  na-  structure    of   society,  whether  we 

turally  involved.     It  is  now  abolish-*  do   not  fairly  state  the  conditions 

ed,  and  has  no  chance  to  be  restored,  of  the  problem  which  we  ate  at- 

Vfe  speak  of  the  poor's  rate  only  as  tempting  to  solve. 


applicable  to  thoise  who  cannot  find 
work,  or  cannot  maintain  themselves 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort  by 
work,  the  unemployed  poor,  the  aged 

sod  disabled  poor,  and  the  widows 

MDd  orpbana  at  the  poor. 


We  apprehend  it,  therefore,  to  be 
quite  certain,  that  in  the  otder  of 
things  now  established  in  this. and 
all  other  civilized  countries,  and  hoi 
likely  to  be  changed  in  oiur  iiine,  tiie 
\A^Yi«i  isoi^A  o\  ^^^\fiX^  xELUstbe  con- 
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on  whicb  lome  of  the  ecanomiaU  we  can  perceive,  that  such  «  country 
■eem  to  place  tbeir  chief  reliniice,  would,  for  a  time,  make  rapid  pro- 
vlz.,  That  thej- ioterfere  with  the  CTeH  in  wealth  and  populatioa.  But 
profitable  application  of  capital.  ft  is  plain,  that  all  the  inhabitaota 
"  The  poor  laws,"  eafs  Mr  Mai-  could  not  be  profitable  servants  of 
thus, "  raise  the  price  of  prorleioos,  the  capitaliBts ;  those  administering 
and  lower  the  price  of  labour."  to  their  pleasures  only  would  not 
"  The  farmer  pays  to  the  poor's  rates,  always  be  wanted ;  nor  could  aoy  of 
for  the  encouragement  of  a  bad  and  the  inhabitaats  continue  profitable 
unprofitable  manufacture"  (in  the  to  them  during  their  whole  lives, 
case  of  the  poor  being  set  to  work)  There  being  no  proTision  for  those 
"what  he  would  otherwise  have  em-  who  are  occasionsllj  out  of  em- 
ployed on  his  own  land  with  infi-  ploymeut,  nor  for  those  disabled 
nitelf  more  advantage  to  bis  coon-  bjr  age,  injury,  or  disease,  nor  for 
trj.  Id  the  one  case,  the  funds  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
the  maintenance  of  labour  are  daily  who  die  in  early  or  middle  life,  there 
dtminiahed,  in  the  other,  daily  in-  would  necessarily  be  a  growth  of 
creased."  "  The  obvious  tendency  misery  and  poverty,  contempora* 
of  assessments  for  the  employment"  neous  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
(It  might  be  added  for  the  relief)  and  population.  This  is  a  burden 
"  of  the  poor,  is  to  decrease  the  real  which  will  always  attach  itself,  in 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  one  form  or  another,  to  any  labour 
in  any  country." — (On  Population,  that  is  done  by  human  beings.  This 
Book  ill.  chap.  6).  And  on  these  misery  and  poverty,  being  allowed 
texts  there  have  been  many  commen-  no  claim  on  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
'  taries,  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  try,  would  soon  make  inroads  on  the 
We  do  not  apprehend,  however,  wages  of  labour;  It  would  soon  ap- 
that  the  dicta  of  mere  political  eco-  propriate  to  itself  much  of  the  price 
nomlats.uDsupportedbypracticalob-  paid  for  labour  to  the  most  virtuous 
aervadons,  have  any  very  extensive  and  best  disposed  of  the  labourers ; 
influence  In  this  country.  Theaaser-  the  savings'  banks  and  benefit  so- 
tlon  of  a  professor  of  the  science,  cieties  of  such  a  country  would  be 
that  Ireland  sustains  no  loss  from  the  heavily  taxed;  and  still  the  relief 
rents  of  absentee  proprietors  being  afTorded  would  be  very  uncertain, 
drawn  from  thence  and  spent  in  irregular,  and  inadequate.  The 
France  (to  which  we  presume  it  misery  and  destitution  of  one  part 
must  be  added  that  France  derives  no  of  tbe  population  (particularly  as 
gainfromthatcause),haa,webelieve,  towns  grew  and  employments  he- 
engendered  a  salutary  distrust  of  came  unbealthy)  would  at  least  keep 
their  speculations.  And  In  tbe  pre-  pace  with  tlie  increase  of  wealih  In 
cent  case,  without  pretending  to  the  rest ;  and  if,  as  our  fathers  have 
much  acquaintance  with  their  taught,  the  great  object  of  political 
Bcience,  we  think  we  can  distinctly  science  is,  not  merely  that  thero 

Eiercelve,   that  the  question  of  tbe  should  be  many  citizens,  nor  that 

nfluence  of  the  poors  rates  on  the  theresbould  berichdtizens,but"iif 

funds  available  for  the  maintenance  civcsfiKciteT  vivant"  the  state  of  ike 

of  profitable  labour  must  hinge  on  nation  would  soon  reflect  no  credit 

that  regarding  their  connexion  with  on  the  science  of  Its  governors.  But 

Sopulation,  wolch  we  have  already  the  main  question  ^,   bow  would 

Iscussed.  the  "  principle  of  population"  «c( 

We  can  conceive  a  country.   In  in  such  a  country  7      If  it  be  true, 

which  there  should  be  no  applica-  as  we  have  stated,  and   think  we 

tion  of  capital,  except  to  profitable  have  proved,    that    the  preventive 

Industry,  or  to  the  pleasuresof  those  check    never  does    operate    effec* 

possessing  it;  no  money  laid  out  In  tually  where  there  Is   much  unre- 

any  form  on  persona  unable  to  work,  lieved  misery,  the  progress  of  the 

or  whose  labour  affords  no  return  to  unproductive,   or  partially   produc- 

thoae  expending  it.    We  do  not  stop  live,  and  destitute  part  of  the  popu- 

to  enquire  whether  such  a  country  lation,  would  be  much  more  rapid 

canactuallyexist,  peopled  by  human  than  that  of  the  productive  part,and 

beloa,  hut  watuppoaeitaexistence.  the  nation  would  be  ul^mately  bur* 

Tnaog  it  {rota  its  commenceiDent,  Aene&  n<\^  &  mua  of  indigence  and 
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wretchedness,  sufficient  to  cripple 
all  its  energies. 

Farther,  in  such  a  country,  there 
would  not  only  be  much  unrelieved 
misery,  but,  after  a  time,  discontent, 
and  turbulence,  and  agitation.  The 
O'Connells  of  such  a  country  would 
never  be  wanting ;  and  capital  and 
credit,  "  the  most  timid  of  created 
things,"  would  soon  disappear  from 
it. 

What  avails  it  to  Ireland  at  this 
moment,  that  she  has  millions  of 
bands  able  and  willing  to  labour,  and 
large  tracts  of  rich  uncultivated 
land,  and  every  facility  for  manu- 
factures and  commerce, — when  the 
moral  condition  of  her  people  is 
■ucb,  that  no  capitalist  will  ti'ust  his 
money  among  them  ?  Her  condition 
is  just  that  which,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  would  soon'^be  the  lot,  and 
the  deserved  punishment,  of  any  na- 
tion which  should  resolve,  that  its 
**  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  la- 
bour "  should  never  be  applied  ex- 
cept directly  to  the  profit  or  plea- 
sure of  their  possessors. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true, 
as  we  firmly  believe,  that  a  legal 
provision  for  the  disabled  and  des- 
titute poor — simply  because  it  is  a 
certain,  and  uniform,  and  permanent 
provision,  and  because,  therefore. 
It  prevents  the  degeneration  and 
degradation  of  habits  which  desti- 
tution would  otherwise  produce- 
is  an  effectual  preventive  checlc  on 
population,  then  a  nation  which  re- 
gularly devotes  a  portion  of  its  ca- 
pital to  the  relief  of  misery  and  des- 
titution,— although  its  progress  in 
wealth  may  seem  to  be  retarded  for 
a  time, — may  always  expect  to  have 
its  population  not  only  more  com- 
fortable, happier,  and  more  con- 
tented, but  more  nearly  adjusted  to 
the  demand  for  labour ;  and  thus  to 
escape,  first  the  burden,  and  then 
the  agitation  and  dangers  of  redun- 
dancy, 'Such  as  were  witnessed  in 
England  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  and  such  as  we  now  witness  in 
Ireland. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  not  the 
result  of  a  mere  process  of  arith- 
metic. It  is  the  work  of  human 
bands,  and  is  ffuided  by  the  impulse 
of  human  feelings;  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  separate  the  questions 
which  regard  its  growth  and  pro- 
gretfi  from  those  which  concern  the 


numbers,  and  habite,  and  comforts, 
and  moral  condition  of  those  by 
whoroit  is  produced  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  we  say,  that  the  question 
as  to  the  effect  of  pbor  laws  upon 
the  wealth  of  a  country  turns  on  that 
which  we  have  already  considered, 
concerning  the  influence  of  the 
mode  of  provision  for  the  destitute, 
on  the  principle  of  population. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  rea- 
soners  on  this  subject,  who  distrust 
the  efficacy  of  any  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  which  go  merely 
to  the  relief  of  physical  suffering, 
and  trust  to  "  Religious  and  Moral 
Education"  as  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  this  and  all  other  evils 
of  the  social  condition  of  our  species. 
We  should  sincerely  lament  if  any 
thing  that  we  have  said  should  be 
construed  into  disregard  or  contempt 
of  their  opinions.  But  we  beg  to 
say,  that  in  order  that  religious  in- 
struction may  produce  its  due  effect, 
the  seed  must  fair  on  good  soil.  The 
philanthropist  and  the  legislator  can 
aspire  to  no  higher  object  in  this 
department  of  their  duties,  than  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  its  reception. 
Occasional  religious  feelings  exist 
in  all  ranks  of  society,  and  perhaps 
their  most  striking  manifestations 
are  in  the  lowest ;  it  is  easy  to  excite 
them  in  the  very  outcasts  of  society ; 
— but  all  experience  teaches  us,  that 
we  are  not  to  expect  them  to  regu- 
late the  character,  and  permanently 
influence  the  conduct,  of  those  who 
are  incessantly  struggling  for  exist- 
ence, and  are  unable  to  command 
the  comforts,  and  enjoyments,  and 
decencies  of  life.  A  certain  degree 
of  physical  comfort  is  essential  to 
the  permanent  developement,  and 
habitual  influence  over  human  con- 
duct, of  any  feelings  higher  than  our 
sensual  appetites.  The  exclamation 
of  the  Irish  murderer  on  seeing  the 
gallows  at  which  he  was  to  suffer, 
expresses,  we  verily  believe,  the 
only  feelings  with  which  many  of 
his  brave  countrymen  habitually 
regard  the  approach  of  death — 
'*  She'll  save  me  many  a  wet  foot 
and  hungry  belly." 

When  it  is  said,  therefore,  that 
all  our  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  will  be  ineffec- 
tual without  the  aid  of  religion, 
we  willingly  assent  to  Uv^  %\a\&« 
ment,  bul  add,  \\i%\  x^W^wi  V«^^\ 
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will  fail  to  influence  permanently 
th^  conduct  of  the  most  destitute 
of  our  species,  without  the  pre- 
liminary assistance  of  human  Cha- 
rity. It  was  not  without  reason, 
nor  without  a  provident  regard  for 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  that 
charity  was  assigned  the  highest 
place  among  the  Christian  virtues; 
or  that  (we  quote  again  with  reve- 
rence the  wurds  of  Tillotson)  our 
Saviour  himself  '*  chose  to  be  a 
beggar,  that  we,  for  his  sake,  might 
not  despise  the  poor." 

We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
that  the  higher  ranks  of  society  in 
every  country,  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilisation, — in  return  for  the  nu- 
merous advantages  which  they  de- 
rive from  having  the  services  of  so 
many  of  the  lower  ranks  at  their  dis- 
posal,— must  be  content  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  maintenance  of  many, 
for  whose  services  they  have  no 
need^  or  who  are  incapable  of  ren- 
dering them  any.  That  the  assist* 
ance  given  to  these  lowest,  but  not 
least  important  members  of  society, 
may  be  effectual  in  maintaining  them 
in  tolerable  comfort,  and  thereby 
preventing  a  morbid  increase  of  des- 
titution, it  is  essential  that  it  should 
be  liberal,  but  discriminating,  uni- 
form, regular,  and  permanent,  as  the 
state  of  destitution  which  demands 
it.  That  it  may  fulfil  these  condi- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
at  the  same  time  press  justly  and 
equally  on  the  rich,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  at  least  a  great  pari  of  it 
should  be  levied  and  distributed 
by  the  law.  Nor  does  the  law  which 
"^ performs  this  office  deviate  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  its  proper  pro- 
vince. The  relief  of  human  suffer* 
ing  is  a  sacred  duty,  written  from  the 
beginning  on  the  hearts  of  men,  en- 
forced by  the  positive  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  and  which  no  nation  can 
violate  or  neglect  with  impunity. 
The  business  of  the  legislator  is  to 
equalize  the  burden  which  it  im- 
poses, and  regulate  the  benefits  it 
confers,  not  to  check  the  impi^lse 
from  which  it  springs. 

In  stating  our  views  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  we  have  made  no 
attempt  to  raise  a  clamour  agaii^M 
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our  opponents.  We  assert  with 
confidence,  that  they  are  utterly  mis- 
taken in  their  opinion  as  to  the  in« 
fluence  of  poor  laws  on  population, 
and  have  given  our  reasons.  Of  the 
feelings  or  motives  which  may  have 
influenced  their  views,  we  have  said 
nothing,  and  have  nothing  to  say. 
Believing,  as  we  do,  that  but  for  the 
representations  of  the  economists, 
poor  laws  would  before  this  time 
have  been  introduced  into  Ireland, 
and  stayed  the  moral  plague  which 
is  there  raging,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard it  as  an  awful  consideration, 
that  the  speculative  errors  of  any 
men  should  have  been  invested  with 
such  a  power  over  the  lives  and  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow  creatures.  But 
we  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
the  true  "Justice  to  Ireland, '  which 
consists  in  extending  to  her  sufft^r- 
ing  poor  the  protection  of  English 
law,  cannot  long  be  delayed;  and 
we  exult  in  the  hope,  that  our  hum- 
ble efforts  may  contribute  to  con- 
quer the  errors,  by  which  that  signal 
act  of  justice  has  too  long  been  ob- 
structed. We  care  not  by  what 
Ministry  the  change  may  be  intro« 
duced;  but  we  do  trust  in  Heaven, 
that  the  present  generation  shall  not 
pass  away  before  every  subject  of 
our  Sovereign  may  have  reason  to 
feel  the  same  gratitude  to  the  con- 
stitution under  which  he  lives,  as 
has  been  expressed  by  the  eloquent 
Englishman  whom  we  formerly 
quoted.  "  I  would  as  soon  see  the 
best  clause  of  Magna  Charta  erased 
from  the  volume  of  our  liberties,  as 
this  primary  authentic  text  of  hu- 
mane legislation  from  our  statute 
book.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  a 
remote  time,  the  establishments  of 
liberty  and  humanity,  which  we  now 
possess,  are  to  leave  us,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  them  to  be  carried  into  other 
lands,  I  trust  that  this  one  record  of 
them  will  remain,  and  that  Chaiity 
by  law  will  be  a  fragment  of  English 
history,  to  be  preserved  wherever 
the  succession  of  our  Constitution 
or  religion  shall  go." 

In  our  next  niimb^r  we  shall  enter 
into  some  details  on  the  specific 
mode  of  provision  for  the  Irish  poofi 
wl^ich  pur  author  reco^nmonds. 
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THE  MURDER   GLEN. 
BY  CAROLINB  BOWLES. 

This  is  a  dreary  spot  2iiie.ye  shall  see ; 
Yet  a  few  moaientB  linger  here  with  me, 
And  let  us  rest  (the  air  is  warm  and  still) 
Id  the  dry  shelter  of  this  heathery  hill. 
Though  all  about  looks  barren,  bleak,  and  drear. 
Something  of  pleasantness  methinks  is  here — 
This  little  patch  of  greensward  at  our  feet ; 
This  thy  my  bank  our  soft  empurpled  seat; 
This  od*rous  air,  and  the  low  humming  sound 
(An  under- tone  of  life)  that  murmurs  round- 
Yes — this\%  pleasantness;  but  all  beyond 
Seems  smitten  with  a  curse. — That  sullen  pond, 
Black  as  its  moory  marge ; — that  one  scathed  tree. 
And  the  lone  hovel,  ruined,  roofless,  free 
To  every  straggling  foot  and  wandering  wind. 
In  the  cold  shadow  of  that  hill  behind. 
That  shuts  in  with  its  dark,  bare,  barren  swell, 
The  deathlike  stillness  of  the  gloomy  dell ; 
There  seems  a  curse  upon  the  savage  scene, 
There  is  a  curse  methinks  where  guilt  hath  been. 
So  deep,  so  deadly,  as  hath  left  the  Tale 
Connected  with  this  wild  sequestered  vale. 
Not  always,  as  some  theorists  pretend. 
Doth  guilt  in  this  life  come  to  fitting  end ; 
Not  often  here  Is  God's  unerring  plan 
Made  plain  to  proud,  presumptuous,  purblind  fnan; 
Enough  for  him,  enough  the  word  which  sai^h 
Sin's  path  is  Hell  ward,  and  her  wages  Death. 
But  now  and  theti  the  thunderholt  descends. 
And  strikes  e'en  here,  for  wise  aqd  gracious  ends ; 
To  rouse — to  warn — to  strike  the  scoffers  dumb, 
"Who  cry,  '*  Lo  I  vengeance  tarnes — will  it  come  ?  " 

Some  ten  years  back,  whoe'er  ffom  hence  had  vlewe^i 

As  we  do  now,  yon  cheerless  solitude, 

Had  seen  it  then  a  drear,  unlpvely  spot, 

But  not  deserted.    From  the  lonely  cot 

Curled  a  blue  smoke- wreath  in  the  morning  air. 

And  signs  and  sounds  of  life  were  stirring  there. 

Too  oft  of  strife,  of  violence,  find  hate. 

There  dwelt  a  wretched  map,  his  wretched  m^l^te. 

And  their  one  child,  a  gibbering  idiot  boy, 

'*  Fruit  of  th'  adulteress" — no  fond  parent's  joy. 

Nor  sad  one's  comfort; — sent  as  for  a  sign 

And  fearful  foretaste  of  the  wrath  divine. 

None  knew  from  whence  the  unsocial  strapgers  came 

For  a  long  season,  nor  their  real  qame. 

But  guessed  them  wedded,  for  the  boy  was  bom 

Just  as  they  settled  in  that  home  forlorn. 

Nor  doctor,  nurse,  nor  gossip  to  the  birth 

^as  timely  summon'd*;  but  the  man  rushed  forth 

One  day  in  urgent  haste  (for  peril  pressed) 

To  seek  ashistance.    From  old  Martha  pest 

I've  heard  the  story — (to  her  dyin£  day 

She  told  it  shuddering^ — in  w)iat  fearful  way 

She  found  the  womai^  \t\  )ier  IraTf^l  ihToe^i 

Conyulied  wlih  ipMi  papgi  mpre  fierce  ihm  &e«e% 
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1  Iieard  a  trial  in  our  couuty  court 

For  a  most  cruel  murder;  in  suchsort, 

And  by  bucIi  hands  alleged  |o  have  been  doue^ 

As  made  the  heart  sick.    An  unnatural  boq 

Sinfully  mated  with  his  father'd  wife 

(A  youthful  stepdame),  'gainst  the  husband's  life 

Conspired  with  her — 'twas  so  the  indictment  read— 

And  suddenly  the  old  man  in  his  bed 

Was  found  a  blackening  corse ; — a  livid  mark 

Circling  his  throat  about,  and,  purply  dark. 

Prints  of  a  murd'rous  hand.    At  next  assize 

They  stood  their  trial,  as  I  said ; — all  eyes 

Looked  loathingly  in  court.    I  saw  them  there, 

Just  such  as  you  describe  this  stranger  pair. 

A  tall  dark  man,  with  close  curled  locks  like  jet. 

And  overhanging  brow,  and  mouth  hard  set. 

And  a  down  look  withal.    She  slim  and  fair. 

Of  a  white  fairness ;  light-blue  eyes,  and  hair 

Inclining  to  be  red  ;  of  middle  size, 

With  something  of  a  cast  about  her  eyes,— 

Or  it  might  seem  so,  as  she  stood  that  day 

With  her  wild  look,  that  wandered  every  way 

And  never  fixed.    The  crime  was  proven  plain 

To  plain  men's  judgments,  but  your  lawyers  strain 

The  truth  through  mill-stones,  till  it  filters  out 

A  puddle  of  perplexity  and  doubt. 

They  were  acquitted,  but  forsook  the  place, 

Pursued  by  curses. — Could  I  see  the  face 

Of  one  but  for  a  moment,  I  should  know, 

Had  I  last  seen  it  twenty  years  affo. 

The  features  printed  on  my  mind  bo  strong 

That  fearful  trial  day."— 
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«'  'Twill  not  be  long, 
The  eager  listeners  cried>  "  before  Black  Will 
Comes  with  his  empty  meal-bag  to  the  mill, 
Or  to  the  shop  for  his  few  errands  there; 
The  woman  beldom  comes,  and  now  'tis  rare 
To  see  her,  since  that  changeling  babe  was  bom. 
So  far  from  her  own  door  as  that  old  thorn. 
Where  she  would  stand  and  pore  as  in  a  book 
On  the  dark  pool  beneath,  with  fixed  look." 
Not  long  the  sojourner,  with  patient  will. 
Haunted  the  shop,  and  watched  about  the  mill : 
T4oL  long  the  curious  rubtics  to  their  friend 
Looked  for  the  fateful  word,  all  doubt  to  end, — 
Earlier  than  wont  the  dark- browed  stranger  came, — 
The  watcher  saw — and  shuddering,  said — **  The  same. 

The  tale  ran  round  through  all  the  country-side ; 
''Murder  will  out"  triumphant  guessers  cri^d. — 
"  'Twas  not  for  nothing,**  said  old  Martha  Best, 
"  Gods  finger  on  the  babe  those  prints  impressed; 
And  on  the  father's  scowling  brow  so  dark} 
As  on  Cain's  forehead,  set  a  feaiful  mark. 
But  who  could  have  believed, — so  slight,  so  fair, — 
That  woman  such  an  awful  deed  could  dare  ? 
'Tis  true— she  never  looked  one  in  the  face; 
Bad  sign  ! — And  not  a  creature  in  the  place 
Ever  could  draw  her  into  social  chat. 
Nor  him  to  step  into  tUe  Cricket  Bat, 
And  take  his  part  in  cheerful  glass  or  song- 
Such  Btrange  reserve  betokened  wmtihimj  \m  ong — 

TOL   XL.     KO.  CCLll,  ^  ^ 
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The  Murder  OUn. 
So  with  a  DBt'ral  horror,  uid  b  miod 
Hore  ftuntan(y  severe  tban  CAnifion  kiod, 
Eftch  cut  his  atone,  and  left  the  wretched  pair 
To  perish  in  their  slo  and  their  despair. 
It  ts  swholeiome  horror  Id  the  main 
That  shrinks  Impulsire  from  the  wretch  whose  stain 
Stamps  blm  accurst  In  blood's  onn  damning  dye. 
Out  on  the  mawkUb,  morbid  sympath; 
That  wets  white  handkerchiefs  witb  maudlin  wo 
When  "  gifted  "  murderers  to  the  gallons  go. 
And  "  inlereiting  "  felons  to  the  cord 
Bow  their  heroic  necks,  and  meet  the  law's  BWKrd.— 
But  vulgar  minds,  with  ud enlarged  view, 
Hatbg  the  guilt,  abhor  the  guilt;  too ; 
And  such  "good  haters"  scarce  can  comprehend 
How  He,  the  Sinless,  Is  the  sinner's  friend. 
Ah  I  had  some  faithful  servant  of  his  Lord, 
Some  pious  pastor,  with  the  saving  word 
Of  gospel  truth,  those  branded  ouicssts  sought. 
Who  knows  what  blesied  change  he  might  have  wrought  f 
"  Despair  imd  die  1 "  hath  dragged  down  maof  a  soul 
Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  to  eternal  dole. 
"  Repent  and  live  I  "  the  Hellward  course  hath  staid 
Of  maoj  a  one  for  whom  that  price  was  paid. 
Shepherds,  who  slumber  on  your  watch,  beware  I 
Y«  have  account  to  render  of  jour  care ; 
Nor  will  the  plea  avail  je  in  that  day 
That  while  ye  slept,  the  wolf  bore  off  his  prey ; 
Nor  that  the  cose  tcaj  Iiopelea — futile  plea  I 
"  Hope  against  hope  "  your  battle-cry  should  be— 
Then — if  all  fail  at  last — your  souls  from  blood  are  free. 

A  wide,  wild  district,  half  uncultured  moor. 
Skirted  by  sea  and  forest,  thick  with  poor. 
Is  the  vast  parish,  on  whose  utmost  verge 
Lies  this  lone  valley.     The  deep  booming  flurgs 
Full  three  miles  off  we  bear,  but  Sabbaih  bell 
Sounds  fainily  tinkling  in  this  dreary  dell 
On  stillest  day,  with  favouring  hreeze  to  boot. 
To  this  far  border  gospel- shod  den  foot 
Comes  rarely,  tldlDgs  of  great  joy  to  bring. 
"  Who  needs  my  ministry  has  but  to  ring. 
Cries  the  good  rector,  "  at  the  rectory  door — 
1  always  come  when  called  for,  and  what  more 
Could  fifty  curates.  If  1  kept  them,  do  ?  " 
Ah,  reverend  Michael  I  fitter  far  for  you 
The  post  you  occupied  so  long  and  well 
In  your  old  college,  ere  this  living  fell. 
No  Sabbath  to  God's  bouse  those  outcasts  brought; 
Tfaem,  in  their  dreary  dwelling,  no  man  sought. 
Nor  priest,  nor  layman,  woman,  man,  nor  child  ; 
And  every  eye  that  measured  them,  reviled. 
For  household  needs  still  drew  them  now  and  then 
(Seldom  at  migbt  be)  to  the  homes  of  men — 
The  oftenesthe;  but  once  or  tivlce  B-year, 
For  homely  articles  of  female  ffear, 
With  her  stem  partner  to  the  snop  she  came, 
A  shrinking  customer  without  a  name. 
Served  In  cold  silence,  that  had  Insult  been 
Perchance,  but  for  the  man's  determined  mien 
Of  dark  defiance.    Change  of  look  and  tone 
Early  Informed  him  of  his  secret  known ; 
And  from  that  moment,  «\th  a  &esA\^  bttft, 
Hb  curwd  bli  Und,  ind  dmd  te  "ROTA  tion  Vtt*  \ 
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No  lOTing  little  one,  with  sngel  ■mile, 
Wu  Heat  to  win  them  from  tberoielvea  k  while. 
Id  whose  young  eyes  tbe  ef  ea  that  could  not  brook 
Each  other's  furtive  glttDce  might  foadlf  look. 
No  lisping  praUlerwM  in  merf7gi»(n 
To  lift  ItB  little  aiuleBS  haoilij  lo  heaven, 
And  Btammer  out  the  prayer  that  pardon  aought 
For  one  who  dared  not  utter  what  Bbe  taught. 
I've  Mid,  dieir  first— their  only  one  was  sent. 
Not  as  ft  bleaiing,  but  a  punUhmeDt. 
No  white-winged  meisenger,  no  ailvery  dove. 
Dear  welcome  pledge  of  peace,  and  hope,  and  lore. 
But  uf  fierce  discord  here,  and  fiercer  wrutb  abofe. 
"  'Twould  be  a  merr.y  if  the  Lord  who  gave 
Soon  took  bioi  back" — the  midwife  muttered  grave; 
"  Gud  gave  him  nut,"  the  abhorring  father  cried  [ 
■'  Would  In  the  birth  the  hell-marked  Imp  had  died  1 " 
But  to  her  heart  the  mother  drew  it  near, 
Whiapering — "  My  wretched  infant  I  hide  thee  ktre." 

And  year  by  year  (the  changeling  lived  and  throve) 

More  doting  fond  became  that  only  love 

That  ever  iu  this  woful  world  it  knew. 

Mure  doting  fur  the  father's  bate  It  grew; 

And  li>  the  mother  soon  that  hate  extended  too. 

She  had  borne  meekly  many  a  cutting  word. 

And  many  a  bitter  taunt  in  silence  heard. 

Or  only,  when  her  bullen  partner  cried, 

**  Would,  ere  1  saw  thy  face,  that  thou  hadat  died," 

Bowing  her  head—"  Amen  ! "  ahe  softly  sigbed. 

But  when  the  crawling  idiot  iu  itaplay 

Stumbled  unconscious  In  its  father  a  way. 

And  the  foot  spurned  him,  and  the  savage  cura'd— 

Then  all  the  mother  into  fury  hurst. 

And  "  Have  a  care  I "  she  shrieked,  with  gesturea  wild, 

"  I  have  been  very  patient— but  my  child  I 

Harm  not  my  child,  or  dread  what  I  may  dare— 

1  may  yet  speak  what Villain  I  have  a  core." 

Beneath  her  flashing  look  the  ruffian's  eye 
Quailed,  as  he  muttered  indistinct  reply ; 
'■  And  deadly  white  he  turned,"  said  wandering  W^t 
The  Pedlar,  who,  to  many  a  lonely  spot 
Hawking  his  wares,  had  found  his  plodding  way 
To  the  drear  dwelling  Id  the  glen  that  day. 
"  I'm  an  old  man,"  said  Walter — "  far  I've  been. 
Much  of  mankind  and  of  their  ways  I've  seen. 
And  oftentimei  folk's  secrets  in  their  looks 
Can  read,  as  plain  as  some  read  printed  books. 
So  now  and  then.  In  my  own  quiet  way, 
I  make  a  lucky  guess,  and  now  should  say. 
Touching  this  woman — mind,  it's  onli/  guess — 
Sinner  she  may  be,  but  no  murderess." 
"  So  apake  Sir  Oracle,"  In  cosy  chat 
On  the  oak  settle  at  the  Cricket  Bat, 
The  evening  of  bis  visit  to  the  glen— 
And  Walter's  sayings  had  tbeir  weight  with  men; 
And  women  listened  with  relenting  heart. 
Wondering — "  Could  one  who  did  a  mother's  part 
So  fondly  oy  her  Idiot  child,  have  done 
(Helping  the  band  of  that  unnatural  son) 
A  deed  It  chilled  the  blood  to  think  upon  ? 
He  who  bit  wretched  babe  could  so  a^uae — 
Woald  tb»t  In  Aim  the  gaUowt  bkd  \u  eLat»\'* 

Year  followed  vMr.  thoa«  due*  wevB  ow\tt?;  *^^"^^ 
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A  poor  afflicted  Mnt,  but  still  his  oum,** 

And  there  were  cruel  doings,  'tveas  well  known, 

At  that  lone  house,  whence  oftentimes  arose 

Wild  sounds  of  sharp  contention,  oaths,  and  blows. 

And  the  shrill  treble  of  a  childish  cry. 

Heart- piercing  in  its  helpless  agony; 

And  more  than  once,  thrust  out  into  the  night, 

Mother  and  child  had  lain  till  morning  light 

Huddled  together,  the  cold  earth  their  bed, 

The  door-sill  pillowing  her  houseless  head — 

Happy  for  them  when  signal  from  the  bay 

Summoned  their  tyrant  from  his  home  away, 

With  his  wild  mates  to  cruise,  perhaps  for  many  a  day. 

But  watchful  eyes  at  last  were  on  the  glen, 

Notorious  now  the  haunt  of  lawless  men. 

Depot  of  contraband,  and  even,  'twas  thought. 

Of  things  worse  come  by,  for  concealment  brought. 

Twice  with  their  warrant  the  suspected  ground 

And  house  men  keenly  searched,  but  nothing  found ; 

While  the  dark  owner  carelessly  stood  by. 

And  sneering  thanked  them  for  their  courtesy. 

And  bade  them  look  again,  and  more  minutely  pry. 

Thus  baffled  oft,  suspicion  never  slept, 

But  quiet  watch  about  the  place  was  kept, 

W^here  every  thing  unusual  that  befell. 

Comings  and  goings,  all  were  noted  well. 

There  bad  been  Jovial  doings  overnight — 

Late  from  the  lattice  flashed  the  ruddy  light, 

And  midnight  was  at  hand,  when  from  the  door 

Staggered  the  parting  guests,  with  drunken  roar — 

«« At  daybreak— mind  P*— «  At  daybreak,  there  FU  be"— 

And  the  door  closed  the  parting  colloquy. 

Then  from  within  proceeded  sounds  more  faint— 

A  low,  sad,  sobbing  murmur  of  complaint. 

Not  long  unbroken  by  a  harsher  tone — 

And  then  a  curse — a  scuffling — and  a  ^oan— 

Something  that  sounded  like  a  heavy  fall; 

And  then  the  listeners  said — 'twas  quiet  all ; 

And  gladly  from  that  dismal  place  they  came— 

Such  broils  were  frequent  in  that  house  of  shame. 

They  watched  the  skiff's  departure  from  the  bay— 

••  Best  lie  in  wait  for  her  return  "—said  they, 

''  Useless  to  watch  about  his  den  to-day. 

No — nor  to-morrow" — but  a  shepherd  told 

On  the  third  morn,  how,  fancying  from  his  fold 

A  straffgler  to  the  glen  its  way  had  found. 

He  followed  in  its  track ;  and  on  the  ground. 

By  the  pond-side,  said  he  saw  something. lie, 

A  whitish  heap—"  That's  sure  my  lamb !  said  I— 

And  dead  enough  If  so : — ^but  then  I  heard 

As  I  came  closer — (and  methought  it  stirred)— 

A  feeble  plaint— as  from  a  dying  lamb — 

I  stopt  and  hearkened— 'twas— *Mammam  !  Mammam ! ' 

Charlie  I  said  I— for  lying  all  alone, 

'Twas  simple  Charlie  made  that  pUeous  moan ; 

Undressed,  as  if  just  taken  from  his  bed. 

Cold  as  a  stone,  with  open  eyes  like  lead 

Fixed  on  the  dull  black  water — when  at  length 
/  stooped  to  lift  him,  with  b\s  WixVe  %ue^Ti%\.\\ 
(Lhile  enouffh — the  creature  wa%Vi^M  ^«a^^ 
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And  there  he  lies — not  long  alive  to  lie — 
Come  quickly  if  you'd  help  him  ere  he  die ; 
The  door  I  found  ajar — within — without — 
No  living  soul.    Bad  work  has  been  I  doubt." 

Quickly  they  ran : — but  when  they  reached  the  place, 
There  lay  the  idiot,  with  his  poor  wan  face 
Close  to  the  water's  edge ! — although  in  bed 
The  shepherd  left  him,  motionless — he  said— 
And  still  he  made  the  same  distressful  moan. 
Though  faint  and  fainter  every  faltering  tone ; — 
And  still  his  eyes  were  turned  with  dying  ray 
To  the  dark  pond,  as  on  its  brink  he  lay. 

"  'Tis  not  for  nothing,  idiot  though  he  be," 

All  said — *'  he  gazes  there  so  earnestly — 

And  One  stooped  down,  and  peering  closely,  thought 

He  something  saw  :^and  poles  and  books  were  brought. 

And  grappled  a  dead  weight — upfloated  white 

A  woman  s  dress — one  heave — and  dragged  to  sight, 

On  a  pale  corse  looked  down  the  cheertul  morning  light. 

**  Mammam  I  Mammam  ! " — with  one  loud  rapturous  cry 
(Life's  last)  the  dying  idiot  bounded  high, 
And  falling  forward,  sank  to  quiet  rest, 
Neyer  to  waken,  on  his  mother's  breast. 

I've  told  my  story— needs  it  sUll  to  tell 
How  that  the  double  murd'rer  in  this  dell. 
And  in  this  country,  has  no  more  been  seen  ? 
That  his  dark  act  that  woman's  end  had  been. 
Proceedings  nt  the  inquest  pointed  clear- 
There  was  a  bloody  fracture  by  her  ear. 
Fitting  a  mallet,  that  with  hair  and  gore 
Stuck  on,  was  found  upon  the  cottage  floor — 
His  own  apparel  gone,  and  all  of  worth 
The  lonely  house  contained.    Upon  this  earth 
If  somewhere  still  the  ruffian  roams  secure, 
God  knows ; — hereafter^  his  reward  is  sure. 

One  parting  look  upon  the  still  sad  scene, 

Where  so  much  misery,  so  much  guilt  has  beeo^ 

And  such  a  tragic  act  in  the  great  play ^ 

Life's  melodrame.    As  calm,  as  still  the  day, 

As  bright  the  sun  was  shining  over  head 

When  by  that  water  lay  the  ghastly  dead — 

And  then  perhaps  some  little  bird  as  now 

Perched  on  that  old  scathed  hawthorn's  topmost  bough. 

Poured  forth  a  strain  as  joyous  and  as  clear 

(Careless  of  human  woes)  as  now  we  hear — 

Unconscious  bird !  no  living  thing  but  thee 

Stirs  the  deep  stillness  with  a  voice  ot  glee — 

The  village  children,  if  they  venture  near, 

Sink  their  loud  gladness  into  whispering  fear — 

No  rustic  lovers  haunt  the  unblest  ground — 

No  tenant  for  the  hated  house  is  found — 

Our  country  people  call  it—"  Blaclc  Will's  den"— 

And  this  unlovely  spot—"  The  Murder  Glen." 
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THB  METAFHTSICIAN. 

No.  V. 

ASSOCIATION. 

SuppdkiNo  the  original  lubjecti  The  power  which  the  mind  po«- 
of  thought  and  knowledge  pre-  letsee  of  reproducing  to  Itselr  ita  ori- 
■eiited  to  the  mlod,  and  the  simple  eloal  impressloni,  has,  hj  Reid  and 
ImpreBsioaa  made  in  whatever  man-  Suiwart,  been  termed  conception.* 
ner,  there  appear  to  be  then  two  pHn-  There  can  be  no  occasion  for  anj 
ciplea  or  powers  required  for  their  reasoning  to  show  that  a  power  In 
compoaitlon — one  1«  a  power  in  the  the  mind  of  reprodurinif  thnimpres- 
mind  to  reproduce  to  itaelf  thoae  sions  that  are  past  la  an  indispen- 
origlnsl  impreasloDR,  when  the  oh-  aable  part  of  the  cOaittitutloD  of  ruch 
ject  fhat  gave  occaelon  to  them  li  a  being,  even  for  tlie  laweHt  pur- 
withdrawn;  the  other  la  a  faculty  of  poaei  of  fta  life:  since  without  this 
Intellective  discernment,  by  whirh  power  it  could  live  only  in  aucces- 
it  may  frame  those  almple  impres-  sire  momeDto,  the  consciou*DPiii 
■tona  into  rational  knowledge.  of   every  instant  being  as  entirelj 


*  The  prime  office  of  this  power  may  be  said  to  be  "  to  make  the  paat  the 
present,"  whether  that  past  has  been  a  sensallon, an  emotioti.an  idea,  ora  train 
of  ratiocination.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  the  term  conception  does  not 
fa  itself  eipreaa  this  nffice.  If  we  attend  tn  the  etymology  of  tlie  term  we 
do  not  dlxcern  in  it  that  meaning  with  wlilch  it  has  been  endued  by  meia- 
physlr.iana.  We  are  far  from  kbj log  that  in  metaphysicnl  disiMint'iou  i>f  any 
mental  power  we  are  bound  to  be  guided  by  the  meaning  which  wni  in  llie 
humaa  mind  in  Inventing  any  important  word  In  language.  Uut  we 
must  either  be  guided  by  that  meaning  In  Ita  primitive  ainipliclty,  orby 
that  enlarged  or  modi5ed  meaning  which  we  find  It  afterwards  to  possess 
tu  the  belt  written  or  oral  diKCiiurse,  or  we  are  biiund  to  xhuw  that  the 
phltoHOphlcal  meaning.  Independently  of  or  contrary  lo  bn'.h  Ihea.)  olht^r 
two  mnanioga,  doea  more  fully  and  more  denrly  expre^a  the  ofTii-K  of  llie 
power  which  it  designates  than  any  otht>r  term,  it  Is  adfniilcl  t>iat  ih« 
etymological  meaning  does  not  express  the  office  of  this  power.  Dokh  tbr-n 
the  meaning  of  the  word  conceptlun,  as  employed  by  the  brsc  writi-ia  and 
the  beat  speakera  of  the  English  languago.  not  professed  mrtaphysii-lan*, 
coincide  more  nearly,  or  entirely,  with  wbtt  we  lielicve  to  be  tl:e  rnern- 
physlcal  meaning  ?  Now  the  word  ha«.  In  the  UHSge  of  the  language,  two 
principal  senses,  which  not  only  do  not  include,  hut  heem  ratljer  to  exclude 
this  meaning.  The  (irst  uae  of  It  is  to  denote  that  art  of  the  mind  tvhic-h 
takea  place  when  we  form  to  ourselves  diHtiuctly  and  dearly  the  Idr-a  uf 
that  which  is  intended  to  be  reprearnted  or  expreased  in  dixctiurae,  re< 
quiring  something  more  than  an  ordinary  exertion  of  attention  or  intelli- 
gence. We  say  that  we  conceive,  or  that  we  nuppose  thai  wh  have  at- 
tained a  right  conception,  or  that  we  can  furni  noroneeption  of  an  author's 
or  a  speaker's  meaning.  The  other  U  a  hifiher  aenae,  tmplyin;  invrnlion, 
aa  when  we  speak  of  the  conception  of  a  poi'm  nr  uf  any  oilirr  \> m  k  of 
art,  or  In  reapect  of  any  undertaking  comparn  ilie  roncejition  with  the 
execution.  Either  of  which  acceptations  is  bo  far  from  rxhlbliiog  the  Idea 
nf  the  simple  unaltered  reproduciion  In  the  mind  of  a  state  prnviaunty  ex- 
isting In  it,  that  the  first  implies,  and  tb<-  secoii'l  easeniiallv  and  pointedly 
denotes  a  preaent  act  of  n»m  Intellectual  comMnaiion.  And  in  truth,  not 
*  only  the  loea  of  new  combination,  but  the  idea  of  a  present  nt^t  of  inlellU 
gence  which  always  enters  into  tlm  received  meaniuga  of  llie  word  con- 
ceptlon,  la  sufficient  to  dlstinguiHh  It  from  the  meaning  to  which  metapby- 

alclana  bare  endeavoured  to  app1;r  U  at  denoting  an  operation  of  alinpla 
r^ietftioa,  of  irliich  intellinnce  doe*  it<AitMMni%i  mi^Lftaa^fart.    H«> 

M&«f«M!,  we  ahaU  not  now  depart  ftom  On  MaUftAnAundaiAs^. 
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divided  from  that  of  the  preceding  others.  Of  all  our  senses  there  is 
and  following  instant,  as  if  th«  feel-  none  from  which  conception  prives 
log  of  the  one  and  the  other  had  back  Riich  vivid  reprcsentatioDs  as 
belonged  to  two  different  beings,  from  the  sight. 
The  power  of  conception,  therefore,  With  respect  to  some  of  them*  it  has 
by  which  the  impressions  which  been  disputed,  though  without  any 
have  once  been  made  can  at  any  reason  apparently,  whether  we  are 
time  be  reproduced  in  the  mind,  and  able  to  reproduce  their  impressions  at 
are  continually  reproduced,  without  all.  The  greater  number  of  persons 
its  effort  or  desire,  may  be  regarded,  have  but  very  obscure  conceptions  of 
not  merely  as  laying  the  foundation  sound ;  and  some  might  be  disposed 
of  knowledge,  but  as  giving  even  to  question  our  power  of  repeating 
continuity  to  life.  to  ourselves  those  impressions  alto- 
Further,  it  is  a  fact  important  to  gether;  measuring  all  their  concep- 
be  remarked,  that  the  impressions  tions  by  the  vividness  of  thoKO  of 
which  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  eye;  and  perceiving  that  there 
the  senses,  are  far  more  easily  re-  is  in  the  endeavour  to  recal  the  im- 
produced  by  the  mind,  than  those  of  pressions  of  the  other  senses  nothing 


*  The  remembrances  of  the  sensations  both  of  taste  and  smell  are  ex- 
tremely distinct — though  some  writers  have  asserted  the  contrary.  This 
is  certain,  that  the  recognition  of  tastes  and  smells  is  instantaneous ;  and 
that  could  not  be  without  a  strong  and  distinct  remembrance  of  the 
original  sensation.  The  odour  of  a  rose  is  as  distinctly  remembered 
as  its  colour-^and  so  are  all  the  odours  of  external  nature.  John  Fearn,  in 
his  Essay  on  Consciousneciris,  while  explaining  the  causes  which  give 
strength  and  durability  to  ideas  of  sensation,  observes,  that  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  are  less  frequently  "the  harbingers  of  pleasures  and 

Sains  *'  than  those  of  hearing  and  sight, — and  that  therefore  the  ideas  left 
y  them  must  depend,  less  upon  association  for  their  durability,  than  upon 
the  absolute  degrees  of  pleasure  or  pain.  He  avers  that  a  vivid  pain  or 
pleasure  from  either  of  them  is  never  forgotten — nor  rendered  doubtful — 
and  be  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  '*  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man 
will  come  to  forget  his  acquaintance,  and  many  other  visible  objects,  no- 
ticed in  mature  age,  before  he  will  in  the  least  forget  tastes  and  smells, 
of  only  moderate  Interest,  encountered  either  in  his  childhood^  or  at  any 
time  since."     This  opinion  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  thus. 

'*  In  the  course  of  voyaging  to  various  distant  countries,  it  has  several 
times  happened,  that  I  have  eaten,  once  or  twice,  of  different  things  that 
never  came  in  my  way  before  nor  since.  Some  of  them  have  been  pleasant 
—and  some  scarce  better  than  insipid ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  I 
have  forgot,  or  much  altered  the  ideas  left  by  those  single  impulses  of 
taste;  though  here  the  memory  of  them  has  certainly  not  been  preserved 
by  repetition  of  the  sensual  vibrations.  It  is  clear  I  must  have  seen,  as  well 
as  tasted,  those  things;  and  I  am  decided  that  I  remember  the  tastes  with 
more  precision  than  I  do  the  visual  sensation  had  with  them.  I  remember 
having  once,  and  once  only^  eat  Kangaroo  in  New  Holland — and  having 
once  smelled  a  baker's  shop,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  in  the  city  of  Basso- 
rah.  Now  both  these  gross  ideas  remain  with  me  quite  as  vivid  as  any 
visual  ideas  of  those  places ;  and  this  could  not  be  from  repetition  of  vibra- 
tion, but  really  from  interest  in  the  sensation.  Twenty- eight  years  ago,  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  I  partook  (perhaps  twice)  of  a  certain  fruit,  of  the 
taste  of  which  i  have  now  a  very  fresh  idea — and  I  could  add  other  in- 
stances of  that  period.  I  have  had  repeated  proofs  of  having  lost  retention 
of  visual  objects,  at  various  distances  of  times — though  they  had  once  been 
familiar.  1  have  not,  during  thirty  years,  forgot  the  delicate  and  in  itself 
most  trifling  sensation,  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  used  to  convey  when  I 
was  a  boy,  trying  the  different  effects  of  what  boys  call  light  and  heavy 
tops ;  but  I  cannot  remember  within  several  shades  of  the  hirowxi  cv>^.\. 
which  I  left  off  last  week.  If  any  man  thinks  \i«  cscn  ^o  \>%x>«x-A^\\\«i 
take  an  ideal  aarre/  of  hit  wardrobe,  end  tbea  %c\msX\^  T%\«t  xa  W  V»^ 
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correipondW  to  that  vivid  diitlnct-  j eel  of  light  la  complex.  It  ii  th« 
neii.  Yet  that  the  conception!  of  compoiiiloa  of  taaxiy  itiffereot  fl- 
■oand  are  recalled  very  vividlf  and  aual  impreBsiona ;  and  the  object  ia 
distinctlf,  though  we  do  not  attend  recalled,  not  merely  aa  the  concep- 
to  them,  is  evident  \>j  the  decUire  tlon  of  mere  aeDaation,  but  M  an  aa- 
certaiotf  with  which  we  recognlae  aoclated'lDtellectual  whole.  For 
iounda,  aa  in  particular  the  voicea  the  varioui  parta  of  such  a  vlalble 
of  those  we  bnow: — at  which  time  object  have  a  mutual  depeodence 
there  muHt  be  in  the  mind  the  dis-  which  1b  perceived  by  the  under* 
tinct  conception  of  the  aame  tonea  atanding,  not  b;  the  eye ;  and  the 
formerlj  heard,  for  our  diitinguiib-  uuderatanding  aaiiats  the  concep- 
iag  the  voice  can  mean  nothing  elae  tlon,  by  the  intellectual  idea  it  baa 
than  that,  on  comparing  it  with  our  retained  of  their  proper  arrange- 
conceplion  of  those  tonei,  heard  be-  ment.  Thia  explanation  of  the 
fore,  we  find  them  to  agree.  facility  afforded  to  the  reproduc* 
Different  reaaonH  may  be  aaalgned  tlon  of  viilble  ImpreNiona  by  the 
Tor  this  peculiarity  in  the  conception  force  of  their  material  aisociation, 
of  visible  impreaslona.  One  cause  is  confirmed  by  a  similar  fact 
undoubtedly,  and  that  a  very  im-  with  respect  to  sounds ;  It  being 
portant  one,  ia  that  the  impreaslone  found  much  easier  to  recal  a  auc- 
of  the  eye  are  infinitely  more  cession  of  sounds,  aa  in  muaic,  than 
strengthened  by  association  than  any  single  tone.  Another  cauaa 
those  of  the  other  aenaei.  When  equally  powerful  perbapa  ia  to  be 
we  try  to  reud  to  our  mind  the  Im-  found  In  the  constant  use  of  tbU 
preaaloaof  asoundorof  ataste,the  sense,  aa  the  instrument  of  our 
object  of  our  conception  is  a  single,  habitual  and  moat  important  know- 
insulated  senaattoa.    But  every  ob-  ledge.* 

■  Ithaa  been  a  singular  and  not  uninteresting  attempt  of  metaphyalclana, 
to  ascertain.  In  the  supposed  case  of  an  Intelligent  being  framed  with  a 

Eart  only  of  our  aenaes,  what  advance  he  might  malce  in  the  unfolding  a! 
la  mental  powera  from  the  Impreaslona  of  the  very  aimpleat.  With  re- 
spect to  the  aense  of  bearing,  assuming  that  it  could  not  give  us  the 
Ifnowledge  of  an  external  world,  yet  It  is  plain  that  many  other  Intellec- 
tual perceptions  and  some  variety  of  emotions  might  be  produced  out  of 
this  single  sense.  For,  if  we  suppose  a  sensation  tu  be  excited  in  the  single 
aense  of  such  a  being,  the  moment  this  happens,  ha  must  necessarily 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  two  facts  at  once — that  of  the  senaatlon,  as  an 
affection  of  his  mind,  and  that  of  bis  own  existence. 

After  this  sensation  has  passed  away,  the  remembrance  of  the  impreaalon 
may  recur  to  him— he  may  both  form  the  distinct  Ideal  conception  of  it, 
and  recognise  as  a  fact  of  memory,  that  he  did  actually  feel  it — a  rect^nt- 
tloa  Involving  the  consciousness  of  personal  identity. 

If  odours  of  various  bodies  have  been  impressed  upon  hit  sense,  and 
Tainter  and  stronger  sensations  nf  the  same,  he  can  make  comparlsona 
among  these  in  respect  to  their  degree ;  In  respect  to  resemblance ;  in  r»- 
•pect  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  with  which  they  have  been  accompanied. 
He  will  be  capable  of  desiring  the  return  of  those  which  he  baa  found 
agreeable,  and  may  feel  apprehension  and  fear  of  the  return  of  thoae  which 
were  painful,  of  which  the  very  thought  will  excite  bis  aversion.     In  tbts 
manner.  It  is  evident,  he  might  proceed  from  the  effect  of  sensations  known 
merely  as  taking  place  In  bis  mind,  and  from  which.  In  all  probability,  be 
could  team  nothing  whatever  of  any  separate  existence,  to  exercise  many 
of  his  most  important  faculties.    Nor  could  he  fail,  amidst  these  vartotta 
and  successive  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  understand  with  irresis- 
tible conviction,  that  he  himself,  the  sentient  and  Intelligent  being  in 
whom  alt  these  changes  took  place,  was  one  simple  unaltered  nature,  of 
which  these  varloua  affections  were  merely  passing  modifications. 
In  abort,  it  la  evident,  without  attempting  to  follow  further  tbla  kind  of 
laveatlgatioa,  tfait  it  la  not  poaalble  foi  nVnd  to  be  awakened  at  all,  but  It 
iBumt  be  Awakened  In  thefulntas  of  Via  c<nac\<matien,«a4.\«.ih»\na«diBte 
*>oa»eg»loa  of  lu  powers. 
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A  difference  in  power  of  con-  and  another.  It  is  in  some  re- 
ception appears  to  bo  one  of  the  markably  vivid  ;  and  when  it  it 
constitutional  differences  that  are  so,  seldom  fails  to  discover  itself 
to  be  obseryed  between  one  mind  by  the  animation  it  gives  to  their 


By  the  feelings  arising  from  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  no  indica- 
tion is  given  to  us  of  an  external  world.  Dr  Brown,  when  stating  this 
in  his  Outlines,  beautifully  says,  ''  To  know  the  cause  as  matter  (he 
is  speaking  of  our  sensations  of  the  smell  of  a  rose)  "  would  be  to 
know  it  as  an  extended  resisting  mass;  and  for  informing  us  of  the 
figure  of,  and  the  hardness  or  the  softness  of  the  beautiful  circular 
flower  with  its  convex  stem,  and  green  flexible  foliage,  the  sensation  of 
fragrance  seems  to  be  as  little  fit,  as  any  other  feeling  of  mere  pleasure  or 
pain  of  which  the  mind  Is  susceptible."  Abstracted  from  the  mere  tactual 
sensation  of  the  object,  it  is  plain,  he  says,  that  neither  do  the  primary  sen- 
sations of  mere  taste  convey  to  us  any  knowledge  of  an  external  world. 
*'  It  is  very  different,  however,"  says  the  same  acute  metaphysician, 
''  in  the  circumstances  of  that  richer  complexity  of  senses  with  which  na- 
ture has  endowed  us.  By  frequent  coexistence  with  the  sensations  afford- 
ed by  other  organs,  that  have  previously  informed  us  of  the  existence  of 
matter,  our  sensations  of  mere  smell  and  taste  seem  of  themselves  ulti- 
mately to  inform  us  of  the  presence  of  things  without.  A  particular  sen- 
Bation  of  fragrance  has  arisen,  as  often  as  we  have  seen  or  handled  a  par- 
ticular flower ;  it  recalls  therefore  the  sensations  that  have  previously  co- 
existed with  it,  and  we  no  longer  smell  only — we  smell  a  rose.  In  taste,  in 
like  manner,  by  the  influence  of  a  similar  coexistence  of  sensations,  we 
have  no  longer  a  mere  pleasurable  feeling — we  taste  a  plum^  a  pear^  a 
peach.  The  suggestion  of  things  external  is  as  quick  in  these  cases,  as  in 
any  other  cases  of  association;  but  the  knowledge  of  these  corporeal 
masses  is  still  a  suggestion  of  memory  only — not  a  part  of  the  primary 
sensations  either  of  smell  or  of  taste." 

In  one  of  his  posthumous  essays  (on  the  External  Senses),  Adam  Smith 
asks,  somewhat  sceptically,  if  any  of  our  senses,  antecedently  to  observa- 
tion and  experience,  instinctively  suggest  to  us  some  conception  of  the 
solid  and  resisting  substances  which  excite  their  respective  sensations-*- 
though  these  sensations  bear  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  those  substances  ? 
He  says  at  once,  that  the  sense  of  tasting  does  not-^but  that  it  perhaps 
may  be  otherwise  with  the  sense  of  smelling.  The  young  of  all  sucking 
animals  (of  the  mammalia  of  Linnseus),  whether  they  are  born  with  sight 
or  without  it,  yet  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world  apply  to  the  nipple 
of  the  mother  in  order  to  suck.  In  doing  so  they  are  evidently  directed 
by  the  smell.  The  smell  appears  either  to  excite  the  appetite  for  the  pro- 
per food,  or  at  least  to  direct  the  new-born  animal  to  the  place  where  that 
rood  is  to  be  found.  It  may  perhaps  do  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
When  the  stomach  is  empty,  that  the  smell  of  agreeable  food  excites  and 
irritates  the  appetite,  is  what  all  experience :  but  then,  observes  Dr  Smith, 
the  stomach  of  every  new-born  animal  is  necessarily  empty.  Every  ani- 
mal while  in  the  womb  seems  to  draw  its  nourishment  more  like  a  vege- 
table from  the  root,  than  like  an  animal  from  the  mouth ;  and  that  nourish- 
ment seems  to  be  conveyed  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  by  tubes 
and  canals,  in  many  respects  different  from  those  which  afterward  perform 
the  same  function.  Yet  the  moment  the  animal  is  born,  the  appetites, 
which  take  their  origin  from  a  certain  state  of  the  body,  seem  to  suggest 
the  means  of  their  own  gratification,  and  some  anticipation  or  preconcep- 
tion of  the  pleasure  which  attends  the  gratification.  Thus,  the  smell  not 
only  excites  the  appetite,  but  directs  to  the  object  which  can  alone  gratify 
that  appetite.  But  by  suggesting  the  direction  towards  that  object,  the 
smell  must  necessarily  suggest  some  notion  of  distance  and  externality 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  direction,  and  in  Uv«  Vd«^  ^1 
the  line  of  motion  by  which  the  distance  can  b«%\  b«  o^«iTCfim%)  va^^^ 
mouth  hrought  into  contBct  with  the  unknown  %uY»%tATkc«  ^\\f^  N&  ^^^a 
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discourse.  It  nbom  Itself  in  the  thej  describe  as  if  the  object  were 
bright  picture  tbp}r  are  able  to  give  again  before  their  eyes,  and  the 
la  laDgua){e  of  that  which  Is  prexeDt  events  which  thej  remember  and  In 
only  to  their  minds.     They  relate,     which  they  have  borne  a  part  were 


object  of  the  Bppedle.  That  the  amell  ahould  alone  suggest  any  precon- 
ception of  the  shape  or  magnitude  of  the  external  body  to  which  It  directs, 
does  not  seem  very  probable ;  for  the  sensation  of  smell  seems  to  have  no 
sort  of  affinity  or  correBpondence  with  shape  or  msgDltuile ;  and  whatever 
pieconceptlon  the  Infant  may  have  of  these,  Is  likely  to  be  suggested  not 
so  much  directly  by  the  smell,  or  indirectly  by  the  appetite  excited  by  the 
smell,  as  by  the  principle  which  teaches  the  child  to  mould  its  mouth  Into 
the  coDformBtion  and  action  of  sucking,  even  before  it  reaches  that  object 
to  which  alone  that  conformation  end  action  can  be  usefully  applied,  Dr 
Smith,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  as  smell  suggests  the  direction  by  which 
the  external  body  rauit  be  approached,  it  must  also  suggest  some  vague 
idea  OF  preconception  of  the  existence  of  that  body,  though  not  perhaps  of 
the  precise  shape  and  magnitude  of  the  thing. 

The  smnll,  too,  he  conceives,  may  very  probably  suggest  some  even  to- 
lerably distinct  |>erceptlon  of  the  taste  of  the  food  to  which  it  directs — for, 
though  the  respective  objects  of  our  different  external  senses  bear  no  sort 
of  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  colour  bears  no  sort  of  resemblHnCB  to 
solidity,  nor  to  heal,  or  cold,  or  sound — yet  to  this  general  rule  there  is 
one  exception,  he  observes — for  that  the  sensations  of  smell  and  taste  evi- 
dently resemble  each  other  In  some  vague  manner.  The  sensation  of  smell, 
though  perceived  by  a  different  organ,  seems  to  be.  In  many  cases,  but  a 
weaker  sensation  oftbe  same  kind  with  that  of  the  taste,  which  it  announces. 
It  is  very  natural,  therefore,  he  concludes,  to  suppose  that  the  smell  may 
suggest  to  the  infant  some  tolerably  distinct  perception  of  tbe  taste  of  the 
food  which  it  announces,  and  may,  even  before  experience,  "make  Its 
mouth  water  for  food." 

The  Sense  of  Smell  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  taste— eo  much 
so,  that  In  language  we  sometimes  confuse  the  words  that  belong  to  each— 
and  Thomson  somewhere  in  his  Seasons  speaks,  when  describing  the 
odours  of  a  rural  morning,  of 

•■  Tsill-Jg  lliii  ■mrll  of  rt«lry." 

The  organs  of  smell  are  affected  by  the  finer  particles  of  bodies  being  dis- 
solved Tn  tbe  nir  which  we  breathe,  and  horne  by  It  through  the  nostrils  to 
the  olfactory  nerves,  juit  as  tastes  are  caused  by  the  similar  finer  particles 
being  diluted  in  the  saliva,  and  conveyed  to  the  palate  and  other  organs 
of  the  mouth.  All  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  ere  continually  sending 
fortheffluvlsof  vast  subtlety, — which  in  their  progress  through  the  air  imite 
and  mingle  with  other  bodies  to  which  they  have  some  chemical  affinity,— 
forming  perpetually  new  concretes — and  spreading  themselves  to  an  im- 
mense distance  from  the  body  which  sent  them  uS,  as  is  proved  by  the 
sense  of  smelling  In  some  brute  animals,  fur  example,  the  wolf  or  vulture, 
that  will  scent  fur  leagues  not  only  dead  carrion,  but  tbe  livlDg  flesh  of  man, 
ere  it  Is  heaped  upon  the  tield  of  battle. 

The  prime  nnimsl  purpose  o'  the  sense  of  smell  is  plainly,  tbe  discovery 
of  Bgreeable  and  sxlutary  liiod — and  Is  accordingly  placed  near  the  or- 
gans of  Taste;  so  thai.tii  use  the  wordsnf  Mi  Stewarr,  sll  our  food  under- 
goes a  double  inHpfr.iiuu.  Its  other  great  auimsl  purpuKe  Is  to  exciie  and 
quicken  the  tastR— which  Is  affected  both  liy  asKOciatioo,  and  originally, 
tn  virtue  of  thst  singular  affinity  Which,  it  has  heen  observed,  subsists  be- 
tween the  odour  aii<l  the  flavour  of  bodies.  Indeed  it  ha*  been  observed, 
that  the  sense  of  smell  1h  Id  fact  scarce  any  oilier  than  an  appendage  ur 
outerwork  to  the  aeuse  uF  teste,  and  that  tlierelure  its  capsrltjes  as  a  dis- 
tinct sense  may  very  well  he  expected  to  be  curtailed.  These  various 
odours  have  each  their  different  degrees  of  strength  and  weakness.  Host 
of  them  sre  agreeable  or  dlsagieeaWt  vud  frequently  those  that  an 
'tfrraaUe  whva  vmUi,  ara  dhupeMh\«  w\i«i\  tUti«%«t.  'V^mk.  we  oob- 
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visibly  transactiDg  again,  and  they  of  which  we  speak,  dintiDctly  exbi- 

were  again  almost  taking  part  in  bited  to  us  in  the  mind  of  another, 

them.     In  such  cases  we  may  say  fur  the  glow  of  his  narrative  is  mere- 

that  we  see  the  power  of  conception  ly  tiausfusied  from  the  vividness  of 


pare  different  smells  together,  we  cannot,  says  Reid,  **  perceive  many 
resemblances  or  contrarieties,  nor  indeed  relation  of  any  kind  be- 
tween them.  They  are  ail  so  simple  in  themselves,  and  so  different  from 
each  other,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  them  into  genera  and  species. 
Most  of  the  names  that  we  give  them  are  particular — as  the  smell  of  a 
Rose— of  a  Jessamine — or  the  like." 

Man,  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  seldom  employs  the  organ  of  smell  with 
any  view  of  deriving  from  the  sensations  any  knowledge  connected  with 
the  support  of  his  existence.  Even  in  his  rudest  state,  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  prey,  and  in  the  search  of  his  food,  he  seldom  trusts  entirely  to  the 
organ  of  smell,  but  has  other  auxiliaries  of  ingenuity  which  he  employs 
at  need,— and  therefore  it  is  difficult  bo  say  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection 
this  sense  might  be  brought  by  cultivation.  As  it  is,  we  know  that  the 
aavages  of  North  America  have  been  known  to  track  their  enemies  and 
their  game  by  the  scent,  without  the  aid  of  dogs.  Haller  mentions  a  wild 
boy  found  in  the  Alps,  whose  sense  of  smell  was  almost  as  acute  as  that 
of  a  dog — and  indeed  all  those  wretched  creatures  of  human  birth  that 
have  been  left  in  infancy  in  the  solitude  of  woods,  and  sunk  into  something 
below  our  nature,  have  all  possessed  in  perfection  that  sense  which  is  so 
strong  in  the  brute  creation.  They  are  almost  bowed  down  to  the  earth 
like  brutes,  and  so  acquire  the  powers  of  animals  that  are  prone.  We 
may  refer  to  that  most  interesting  account  by  Mr  Wardrope  of  the 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  boy,  James  Mitchell,  in  whose  case  the  degree 
to  which  this  sense  may  be  heightened,  and  the  service  which,  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  it  may  render  to  the  human  being,  are  most 
strikingly  exemplified.  To  the  sense  of  smell,  says  his  scientific  bio- 
grapher, **  he  seemed  chiefly  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  different  per- 
sons. He  appeared  to  know  his  relations  and  intimate  fiiends  by  smelling 
them  very  slightly ;  and  at  once  detected  strangers.  It  was  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  at  what  distance  he  could  distinguibh  people  by  this 
sense ;  but  from  what  I  was  able  to  discover,  he  appeared  to  be  able  to 
do  so  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  object.  This  was  particularly 
striking  when  a  person  entered  the  room,  as  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this 
before  he  could  derive  information  from  any  other  source  than  that  of 
smell." 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though,  of  all  the  senses,  that  of  smell 
has  certainly  the  narrowest  range,  and  the  least  influence  on  our  ideas,  yet 
that  even  its  sensations  become,  from  association,  of  coubidei able  power 
over  the  mind.  We  need  not  say  what  a  charm  there  is  in  all  the  odours  of 
external  nature — and -how  much  of  its  beauty  is  thus  felt  to  be  breathed  or 
Inhaled  into  the  soul.  The  gently  and  widely- difl'used  fragrance  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  blossoms,  imparts  an  unconscious  satisfaction  to  the  ru- 
dest mind;  and  to  the  more  refined,  is  acknowledged  in  delight  to  be  as 
touching  as  the  sound  of  joy  that  is  warbling  in  the  groves  and  woods.  The 
faint  and  dying  odour  of  things  so  fair  and  perishable,  are  combined  in  the 
mind  with  all  our  feelings  about  the  flowery  families  of  the  field.  And  here 
we  may  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Dr  Brown,  when  speaking  on  the 
same  subject. — '*  If  we  imagine  all  the  innumerable  flowers  which  Nature 
pours  out,  like  a  tribute  of  incense  to  the  God  who  is  adorning  her,  again  to 
be  stripped,  in  a  Kiugle  moment,  of  their  odour,  though  they  seem  to  retain 
all  their  bright  diversities  of  colouring,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were 
deprived  of  a  spirit  which  animates  them — how  cold  and  dead  would  they 
instantly  become — and  how  much  should  we  lose  of  that  vernal  joy  which 
renders  the  season  of  blossoms  almost  a  new  life  to  ourselves.  It  is  by  this 
delightful  reality  that  the  tribes  of  vegetable  life  come  to  bold  «l%v^\\.  vA 
social  and  spiritual  communion  with  us.  It  is»  as  it  weie,  V\ie  nq\c^  V\>^ 
wbicb  they  address  ut,  and  a  voice  which  speaka  oii\y  oi  Yiaw^^^^^*^^ 


"»\ 
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bii  coneeption.    This  gives  us  a  very  of  its  past  impressions^  TlFidl 7  and 

distinct  idea  of  what  we  are  to  un-  distinctly  perceived  —  not   altered 

derstaod   by  the  power — namely,  and  compounded  anew,  as  happens 

that  it  is  the  renewing  upon  the  mind  in  many  others  of  its  processes— but 


It  may  be  remarked  too,  that  the  sense  of  smell  imparts  sensations  thai 
the  imagination  can  convert  into  emotions  of  sublimity,  as  well  as  of  beauty. 
No  person  ever  was  so  in  the  heart  of  a  thunderstorm  as  to  be  sensible,  amid 
the  sultry  air,  of  the  sulphureous  smell  of  the  electric  fluidt  without  feel- 
ing it  to  be  as  awful  even  as  the  flash  or  the  sound.  The  cold  damp  smell 
of  a  mouldering  ruin,  mixed  perhaps  with  the  sweet  odour  of  the  living 
wall-flower,  deeply  affects  the  soul.  There  is  a  sepulchral  smell  which 
deepens  our  dream  of  mortality — and  the  imagination^  in  its  sublimest 
thoughts  of  the  terrors  of  death,  might  think  of  the  smell  of  a  great  field  of 
battle^  when  so  much  that  was  h^man  life  lies  in  dread  decay.  Mil- 
ton, in  describing  Death  exulting  in  his  future  prey,  sublimely  sings,  bor- 
rowing a  daring  image  from  a  sense  generally  supposed  to  awaken  only 
ordinary  associations — 

"So  Baying,  with  delight  he  snuffed  the  smell 

Of  mortal  change  on  earth,  as  when  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  manj  a  league  remote, 

Against  the  day  of  battle  to  a  field 

Where  armies  lie  encamp*d,  come  flying,  lured 

With  scent  of  living  carcasses,  designed 

For  death  the  following  day  in  bloody  fight. 

So  scented  the  grim  Feature,  and  upturn*d 

His  nostril  far  into  the  murky  air. 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar." 

The  first  and  greatest  animal  use  of  the  Sense  of  Taste  is  to  incite  the 
living  creature  to  seek  the  means  of  its  subsistence.  ^ 

This  may  lead  us  to  remark  a  little  more  particularly  the  solicitous  pro- 
vision which  nature  has  made  for  continuing  to  the  various  beings  she  has 
framed  the  life  with  which  she  has  endowed  them.  In  considering  this  in 
the  animal  creation,  we  are  naturally  led  to  compare  them  in  this  respect 
with  that  part  of  nature  which  must  continue  life  to  itself,  and  yet  has  not 
the  means  of  seeking  it ;  and  the  comparison  shows  us,  in  an  interesting 
manner,  the  combination  of  the  various  parts  and  aptitudes  of  every  crea- 
ture to  an  entire  purpose.  Where  the  plant  grows,  there  lie  around  it  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  to  draw  its  support.  The  earth  supplies  to  its 
spreading  roots  the  juices  they  are  to  imbibe — its  food  for  nourishment 
and  growth.  The  surrounding  air  yields  to  its  leaves  a  principle  no  less 
necessary  to  its  existence;  and  thus  the  life  of  the  plant  is  supported  and 
sustained  by  a  continual  ministration  of  nature.  Its  nutrition,  as  long  as 
its  life  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  is  perpetually  and  necessarily  going  on; 
the  organs  which  feed  it  are  incessantly  absorbing  its  aliment  without 
consciousness  and  without  volition.  It  lives,  and  it  cannot  cease  to  live; 
for  so  long  as  it  is  surrounded  by  elements  capable  of  yielding  to  its  sup- 
port, so  long  must  its  life  be  kept  up,  until  the  decay  to  which  all  organ- 
ized beings  are  subject  shall  have  destroyed  its  existence.  But  all  ani- 
mals— not  only  those  which  range  in  quest  of  food,  but  those  of  the  lowest 
kinds,  as  polypi^  which,  rooted  to  a  spot^  can  receive  only  what  the  waters 
bring  within  their  reach— even  these  depend  on  themselves,  on  sense  and 
the  act  of  volition,  for  obtaining  their  food.  Even  these  lowest  of  the 
sentient  kind  must,  as  It  were,  watch  the  approach  of  their  prey,  seize  it, 
and  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  internal  organs  before  it  can  conduce  to 
the  support  of  life,  or  to  future  growth. 

Even  these,  then,  have  exertion  of  their  own  to  make  to  provide  their 

sustenance.    But  the  higher  orders  of  the  animal  creation  are  required  to 

incessant,  even  to  painful  and  dangerous  toll  for  this  purpose.    That  most 

Btriklog  feature  of  their  condition,  the  power  of  locomotion.  Is  essentially 

connected  with  the  peculiar  mauu^t  Vu  ^YA^Vi  ^^^  are  destined  to  be  sop* 
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art!  mere  representatioQB  of  the  past.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 

BO  far  in  its   present  state   to   be  strikiDg  effect  of  such  representa- 

ascribed  to  couceptioD ;  what  is  al-  tioDs  on  the  minds  of  those  who 

tered  falls  under  the  description  of  listen  to  them  is  the  proof  of  a  lavir 

other  operations.  which  has  always  a  considerable  in- 


to the  slightest  impressions.  This  feeling  would  be  insupportable  if  we 
had  not  in  the  sense  of  hearing  a  means  of  knowing  that  we  are  free  from 
danger,  or  that  it  is  about  to  approach.  We  are,  perhaps  from  custom,  not 
conscious  of  the  feeling  of  security  which  we  derive  from  this  sense  when, 
in  the  gloom  of  night,  we  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  that  vision  on  which 
we  chiefly  rely  and  when  we  can  command  it.  *'  Never,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
TranHactioos  of  the  Royal  Society,  ''do  I  recollect  to  have  heard  a  cry  ex- 
pressive of  more  terror  and  distress,  than  was  uttered  by  a  deaf  child 
when  suddenly  placed  in  complete  dtud^ness,  by  the  extinction  of  the  light, 
in  a  strange  room,  in  which  she  had  Veen  employed  with  other  children, 
not  deaf  and  dumb  like  herself.  Her  companions  were  not  in  the  lea^t 
alarmed ;  they  could  hear  each  other ,^and  their  presence  was  felt  among 
them  all  by  their  breath  and  the  motion  of  their  bodies;  but  this  poor  deaf 
child  seemed  as  if  siie  felt  herself  alone  in  a  moment,  and  shrieked  out  in 
an  agony  of  fear." 

In  like  manner  would  a  blind  child  have  been  affected  had  there  been  a 
sudden  exiineiion  of  sound.  The  hold  which  its  mind  had  on  the  existence 
of  beings  like  itself,  near  itself,  and  in  amity  with  itself,  would  have  been 
broken ;  and  that  mind  would  have  been  left,  in  a  moment,  to  collect  a  new 
set  uf  ideas,  which  in  that  case  of  destitution^  would,  almost  of  a  necessity^ 
have  been  fearful  or  distressing. 

Nay,  the  mind  seems  to  retain  a  power  over  the  operations  of  this  sense 
even  in  sleep.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  almost 
like  a  separate  po  if  er  of  intelligence — watchiofi:,  during  rest,  over  the  crea- 
tures whose  other  faculties  are  suspended.  The  eye  is  dark  with  the  films 
of  slumber — but  sleep  seems  not  to  clog  with  its  dulness  that  other  ave* 
nuQ  to  the  mind;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  a  finer  air 
t^en  filled  it  to  transmit  thither  sounds  inaudible  when  the  being  was 
awake.  The  mind  of  the  animal  seems  to  lie  silent  and  listening — and  not 
alf^f  can  fall  but  the  sleeper  starts  up  from  its  slumber.  This  we  remark 
iu  tbdt  faithful  animal  the  dog,  which,  in  one  sense,  seems  scarcely  ever 
asleep,— and  which,  when  its  natural  watchfulness  is  increased  by  what 
may  be  called  the  duties  imposed  on  it,  hears  in  its  slumber  sounds  that 
arc  silent  to  the  ear  of  the  hushed  household.  The  savage,  too,  lying 
ill  his  lair  in  the  forest,  or  in  his  caye^  sleeps  watchfully  as  bis  neighbour 
the  wolf— for  his  whole  life  is  a  life  of  danger,  and  Fear  constant  in  the 
successive  hour  of  peril,  may  be  said  to  be  a  sleepless  centinel  over  the 
life  of  Man!  J 

or  the  great  moral  power  of  those  mysteriously  related  sounds  which  con* 
slitute  muiiic,  we  need  scarcely  speak — ^nor  is  thio  the  place  for  any  such  dis- 
cussion. Many  of  our  moat  delightful  early  asBociaiiouti  are  connected  with 
tunes  heard  in  childhood — and  nothing  so  carries  us  back  into  the  innocence 
and  happiness  of  that  season,  as  some  such  simple  air  heard  suddenly  by 
our  minds  when  engaged  in  the  harassing  and  agitating  cares  of  maturer 
life.  Uoquestitiuahly,  too,  the  power  of  music  may  be  said,  without  any 
uophilotiopiiical  exaggeration,  often  to  have  had  prodigious  influence  on 
many  stroug  national  feelings,  and  no  inconsiderable  influence  over  na- 
tional iiiauuem  and  character.  It  has  at  all  times  been  blended  with  the 
ft^eliugs  and  the  service  of  religion — either  pompously  in  those  forms 
of  worship  which  call  in  the  aid  of  solemn  imagination— or  simply 
la  those  other  forms  which  leave  nature  more  to  her  own  unassisted  and 
unprompted  emotions.  In  times  of  great  national  agitation,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  the  impassioned  soul  of  the  people  has  leapt  up  at  the  sound 
of  turbulent  or  arousing  hymns — and  in  all  tree  countries,  there  is  music 
lasplrtd  by  and  dedicated  solely  lo  the  spirit  of  liberty.    The  memorj  too 
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affect  his  hearers,  but  he  speaks 
merelf  under  the  natural  force  of 
his  own  thoughts,  his  mind  carrying 
him  along.  This  shows  that  num* 
berless  minute  circumstances  fall 
away  from  the  conception ;  and  that 
the  reproduction  to  the  mind  is  not 
an  entire  renewal  of  the  former 
impression,  but  that  the  process  of 
conception  is  governed  by  some  law 
which  determines  the  selection— 
namely,  the  interest  and  importance 
of  the  circumstances  themselves- 
That  interest  or  importance  mani- 
festly  depends  on  the  character  and 
disposition  of  different  individuals ; 
and  therefore  the  same  subject  is 
never  conceived  precisely  in  the  same 
form  and  light  by  any  two  minds. 
That  conception  is  the  best,  which, 
while  it  is  the  most  vivid,  at  the 
same  time  reproduces  objects  so  as  to 
recommend  them  to  the  most  general 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  state  distinctly  what 
is  meant  by  Association,  as  a  princi- 
ple regulating  the  succession  of  our 
conceptions. 

When  an  object  is  present  to  the 
senses,  or  present  to  the  mind  itself 
in  thought,  it  produces  not  merely 
the  affection  proper  to  itself  during 
the  moment  in  which  it  occupies  the 
attention,  but  it  acts  yet  further  upon 
the  mind  to  determine  what  thought 
or  feeling  shall  next  succeed :  and 
that  thought  or  feeling  thus  produ- 
ced again  acts  in  the  eame  manner, 
affecting  the  mind  by  its  presence 
for  a  moment,  and  then  determiDing 
the  next  step  of  the  constant  suc- 
cession. Now  the  law  by  which  any 
object  determines  the  next  concep- 
tion of  the  mind  is  the  law  of  Asso* 
elation.  Let  us  take  an  example  of 
this  from  the  great  appearances  of 
nature. 

Thus,  the  name  of  the  moon  may 
bring  before  the  mind  the  concep- 
tion of  the  visual  impression  which 
has  been  made  upon  it  by  the  sight 
of  that  planet:  but  if  it  suffers  that 
impression  to  take  full  effect  the  con- 
ception will   not  terminate  there : 
That  which  has  been  beheld  in  con- 
junction with  the  moon  will  sIro  re- 
appear, as  the  dark  sky  of  night  in 
which  her  orb  is  hung,  and  Imme- 
diately after,  the  numberless  points 
of  light  which  sparkle  in  that  deep 
Bkjr.    If  nothing  disturbs  the  mind, 
aad  the  conception  grow*  tUong> 


that  peculiar  feeling  of  beauty  which 
has  always  accompanied  the  sight  of 
the  clear  moon,  will  also  be  brought 
back  upon  the  mind :  and  if  the  soul 
should  give  way  to  its  impressions, 
perhaps  that  whole  imagined  scene 
will  suddenly  change,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  pardcular  night, 
when  all  those  objects  were  seen 
under  remarkable  aspects  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  may  present  itself,  and 
with  it  the  vivid  remembrance  and 
reproduction  of  various  feeliogs,  by 
which  the  visible  impressions  of  that 
sky  were  accompanied:  with  the 
9  scene,  too,  that  lay  stretched  below 
in  its  magnificence,  some  great  me- 
tropolitan city  with  its  embattled 
cliffs,  and  the  gleam  of  its  own  pro- 
tecting sea. 

When  the  mind,  from  thus  con- 
ceiving one  impression,  is  led  on 
to  conceive  another  connected  with 
it,  it  is  properly  said  that  the  suc- 
cession of  its  conceptions  is  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  Association.  We 
speak,  therefore,  of  the  power  of 
conception,  as  the  power    of  the 
mind  to  reproduce  to  Itself  past  im- 
pressions :  and  we  say  that  the  law 
to  which  the  action  of  this  power  is 
subjected,  is  the  law  of  Associatioo. 
This  power  to  reproduce  to  our- 
selves past  impressions,  is,  we  said, 
the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge. 
We  receive  insulated  impressions 
of  sense.     Had  we  no  power   to 
blend   these    internally,  they  must 
remain  insulated  as  they  were  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  power  of  our  mind 
to  reproduce  to  itself  the  past,  would 
terminate  in  this,  that  it  would  be 
able  to  bring  back  again  and  again 
innumerable  series  of  unconnected 
impressions.    Yet  such  a  state  is  not 
known  to  us.    Insulated  as  our  sen- 
sations are  received,  we  find  nothing 
in  our  recollections  but  entire  and 
infinitely  connected  conceptions  of 
things. 

This  is  the  work  of  Association. 
The  very  first  step  from  mere  insu- 
lated sensation  we  owe  to  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  this  thtft  advances  sen- 
sation to  the  character  of  percep- 
tion. The  mind  with  slow  and  re- 
iterated observation,  gathers  from 
the  same  object  different  notices  by 
the  same,  and  by  different  senses.  It 
combines  these.  The  result  is,  that 
when  the  combination  is  effected 
\Yk«  mWd  Itaelf  is  no  longer  aware  of 
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its  owQ  process.  And  if  it  now  re- 
ceives the  same  sensation,  so  iostan- 
taneouslf,  so  Tividiy,  does  its  own 
conception  reproduce  upon  that  mo- 
ment of  sense  the  collected  remains 
of  sensations  past,  that  it  seems  at 
once  to  discern  by  sense  what  it  has 
itself  supplied,  and  ascribes  to  an 
immediate  and  original  perception, 
its  own  carefully  collected,  and 
faithfully  digested  knowledge. 

When  the  same  object  is  presented 
to  the  sense  for  the  second  time; 
why  does  the  first  impression  it 
made  return  ?  Because  the  pre- 
sent impression  Is  in  part  the  same, 
and  by  rirtue  of  that  part  which  is 
common  to  the  two,  the  entire  first 
impression  returns  in  conception. 
The  mind,  therefore,  is  constrained 
to  take  notice,  however  uncertainly 
at  first,  not  of  its  simple  present  sen- 
sation, but  of  that  sensation  as  in 
part  concurring  with,  and  in  part 
modified  by  that  conceived  sensa- 
tion from  the  past.  This  is  the  very 
first  step,  the  first  rudiment  of  per- 
ception. How  much  is  still  wanting 
to  constitute  that  entire  act  of  the 
instructed  mind,  in  what  number 
these  modifying  differences  will 
have  to  be  collected  from  the  same 
sense,  how  slowly  the  notices  of 
other  senses  will  be  combined  with 
them,  is  hardly  perhaps  to  be  ima- 
gined. But  however  tardy,  diflScult, 
and  apparently  hopeless  almost,  the 
process  may  seem,  there  is  but  one 
way  in  which  it  can  be  begun  or 
carried  on : — namely^  by  the  concep- 
tion of  former  sensation  reproduced 
as  needed  in  virtue  of  that  associa- 
tion which  subsists  between  one  of 
Its  parts  and  the  whole,  and  by  the 
new  association  which  is  instantan- 
eously cemented  between  that  for- 
mer impression  present  by  concep- 
tion and  the  new  impression  present 
by  sense. 

This  process  goes  on.  These  com- 
binations of  recollected  impression 
with  present  sensation,  become  more 
and  more  numerous ;  they  become 
better  adjusted  and  defined,  be- 
cause Intelligence,  even  in  that  ear- 
liest state,  accompanies  and  directs 
them.  But  Intelligence  alone  could 
not  apply  them  even  to  Its  own  uses. 
It  is  the  principle  of  Association, 
gradually  uniting  sensations,  and 
collecting  the  whole  sum  of  past  im- 
pressions upon  the  present  act^  thai 
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enables  the  mind,  rich  even  in  Its 
nascent  knowledge,  to  seiee  upon 
and  interpret  the  mere  instant  sen- 
sation, and  thus  gives  to  perception 
its  peculiar  character  and  power. 

To  discern  the  exterior  of  objects 
as  they  are  perceived  by  sight,  to 
see  form,  dimension,  distance.  Is 
but  the  beginning  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  exterior  things.  These 
are  not  the  properties  that  It  is  im- 
portant to  us  to  know ;  ^Is  merely 
gives  the  object  on  which  we  are  to 
direct  our  study.  We  proceed  by 
our  various  senses,  and  with  the 
whole  instrumentality  of  those  bodily 
organs  which  the  mind  Is  to  employ 
for  its  service  amonfl;  the  various  ob- 
jects that  surround  us,  and  which 
severally  allure  our  attention  by 
their  proper  interest,  to  collect 
more  extensive  notices  of  their  dif- 
ferent properties  and  powers  I  , 

In  this  second-  part  of  our  pro- 
gress, if  it  may  be  so  dlstinguisned, 
we  but  repeat  the  first  We  collect 
our  knowledge  by  different  senses, 
but  we  combine  it  on  the  act  of  one. 
How  many  various  properties  are 
united  to  make  up  our  knowledge  of 
any  one  single  object— not  proper- 
ties which  do  no  more  than  affect 
the  sense — but  knowledge  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  experiment 
as  it  were,  and  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances; as  their  texture,  their 
weight,  their  interior  parts,  their 
living  nature,  their  powers  I 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  various  qualities,  which  are 
evidently  not  discerned  by  sight,  are 
yet  as  suddenly  and  vividly  made 
sensible  to  our  mind  by  siffht,  as  if 
that  were  the  sense  to  which  the 
property  were  discovered.  When 
we  look  upon  still  water  It  is  Impos- 
sible we  can  see  it  to  be  liquid ;  for 
sight  is  not  the  sense  to  which  that 
property  is  made  known.  Yet  it 
will  be  found  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  property  is  so  present  to  the 
mind  with  the  sensation  of  sight, 
that  if  we  did  not  check  the  error, 
we  mi^ht  imagine  we  perceived  by 
sight  the  nature  of  the  substance. 
Fruits,  flowers,  seem  to  show  to  the 
eye  what  they  are ;  and  especially 
the  property  of  sentient  life  is  recog- 
nised by  a  feeling  so  quick  and  vivid 
in  ourselves  that  it  is,  we  believe, 
next  to  impottsVb\«  \jo  \Xia%^  '^ViV'w^ 
not  thougnt  uponXStk^  iwX3>\^^>Ti»\>» 
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imagine  that  they  86e  the  creatures 
to  be  alive.  Yet  in  all  these  cases 
we  can  demonstrate  to  ourselves, 
without  difficulty,  that  our  seeming 
perception  is  nothing  more  than 
knowledge  otherwise  collected,  add- 
ed to  the  act  of  sense.  We  apprehend 
that  every  one,  who  is  able  so  far  to 
watch  his  mind  as  to  recognise  an 
illusion  which  his  understanding  is 
ready  to  contradict,  will  find  that, 
in  iuDumerable  instances,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  that  sort  of  illusion. 

Thus  instantaneous  and  vivid  then, 
even  in  instances  where  we  are  able 
to  demonstrate  the  antecedent  pro- 
cess, is  the  suggestion  of  (knowledge 
In  the  moment  of  the  act  of  sense. 
The  mind  does  not  turn  back  to  its 
experience  to  enquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  set  before  it;  but 
at  once,  wiih  the  very  impression  of 
sense  that  nature  is  present  in  con- 
ception to  the  mind. 

What  takes  place  in  our  minds  in 
such  instances  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  to  confirm  what  takes 
place  in  that  first  and  seemingly 
obscure  process  of  perception.  We 
have  dwelt  upon  it,  in  part  on 
account  of  the  light  it  throws  upon 
that  process,  but  in  part  also  on 
its  own  account,  being  one  of  the 
important  steps  in  that  composition 
of  our  knowledge  which  we  owe  to 
Association. 

That  this  vivacity  of  knowledge 
was  necessary,  it  scarcely  needs 
even  reflection  to  show.  Our  senses, 
and  chiefly  our  sight,  connect  us  as 
living  beings  with  the  external 
world.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  in 
what  helplessness  we  should  have 
stood  in  the  midst  of  this  world,  if 
upon  every  presentation  of  an  object 
to  sight,  the  mind  had  needed  con- 
sciously to  revert  to  its  knowledge 
to  enquire  out  its  nature.  Danger 
would  have  struck  us  from  the  earth 
before  we  could  have  understood 
its  approach.  That  quick  intelli- 
gence which  fills  the  mind  like 
light,  through  the  senses,  could  not 
have  accompanied  our  steps,  and  we 
must  have  groped  where  we  now 
see. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  blends  sensation  with 
sensation,  conception  with  concep- 
tion, and  mingling  many  impressions 
past  together,  and  joining  them  all 

^itb  the  prcBeat,  creates  a  union  o{ 


the  mind's  dividual  acts,  which  is 
not  afterwards  €ivided.  It  it  the 
work  of  that  capacity  of  the  intelli- 
gent sentient  soul,  which  gathers  up 
slow  experience  into  one  quick 
thought,  and  with  the  imperceptible 
speed  of  a  spirit's  act,  can  mix  itself 
in  its  collected  power  with  the  mo- 
mentary apprehensions  of  the  sen- 
ses. 

Having  thus  shown  the  process  cf 
Association  in  combining  distinct 
impressions  into  the  conception  of 
single  objects  which  constitutes  our 
knowledge  of  them,  let  us  next 
consider  what  it  is  that  we  have 
effected,  when  under  many  various 
opportunities  of  observation,  and 
of  that  diligence  of  examination 
which  the  activity  of  the  mind 
carries  out  upon  all  external  ob- 
jects, we  have  collected  and  made 
up  that  wide  and  systematized  con- 
ception which  comprehends  various 
things  under  one  collective  whole. 

Let  it  be  such  local  knowledge  for 
example  as  we  possess  of  a  district 
of  country.  What  is  the  composi- 
tion of  such  knowledge  but  the  ac- 
cumulation of  an  infinite  variety  of 
impressons  variously  received,  and 
which,  still  as  they  were  received, 
were  associated  together  and  com- 
bined in  one  system  of  thought? 
What  is  the  reproduction  at  any 
moment,  in  our  minds,  of  that  accu- 
mulated knowledge,  but  the  exem- 
plification of  a  law  of  association  ? 
The  district  itself,  or  that  name 
with  which  all  the  accumulated  im- 
pressions which  compose  it  to  our 
thoughts  have,  still  as  they  were 
received,  been  united,  becomes  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  affection  of 
sense,  and  immediately  the  whole 
incorporated  system  of  associated 
impressions  which  composes  the 
entire  conception  gathers  upon  the 
mind  and  begins  to  unfold  itself. 
He  who  knows  a  country  stands  on 
one  spot  of  it  and  looks  around  him. 
He  knows  it;  that  is  to  say,  that  from 
the  spot  on  which  he  stands,  or  from 
any  point  of  the  scene  before  his 
eyes,  his  mind  can  travel  in  one 
direction  or  another  along  lines 
traced  in  thought  through  scenes 
which  lie  not  under  command  of  the 
eye.  But  when  we  thus  figuratively 
speak  of  the  mind  travelling  in  ima- 
gmation  over    unseen  ground,  we 

meta  uQtitLlng  more  than  tha^  be- 
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cei  Table  diBcoDnezioD,  however, 
doei  not,  la  vaj  ordinary  itate  of 
our  miods,  if  in  any,  take  place. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  our  traias  of 
dMUgU  are  conoected  and  conelst- 
8Bt  recollecttoDB.  "  Oo  bearing;  ihe 
report  of  a  gun,"  says  Tucker,  in- 
tending to  describe  hov  much  tbe 
mind  mar  wander  in  Ub  more  ungn- 
verued  trains;— "  on  hearing  the 
report  of  a  gun,  one's  thoughls 
may  run  upon  soldiers,  upon  their 
exercises,  upon  battles,  parlicu' 
larlf  that  before  Quebec ;  may  put 
one  In  mind  of  Canada — of  the  fur 
trade — of  surprising  stories  told  of 
the  bearers — tbelr  cootrirance  in 
building  themselves  houses — of  the 
eagaclly  of  animals — of  the  diffir- 
ence  between  Instinct  and  reason — 
and  abundance  of  other  specula- 
tions, widely  remote  from  the  sound 

Even  in  such  a  disjointed  and  rov- 
Inf  succession  of  thoughts  as  this, 
Uiough  tbe  several  ebort  trains  Iliat 
are  thus  Indicated  are  connected 
with  one  another  but  bj  a  single 
link,  and  therefore  In  each  train  the 
mind  deviates  from  Us  direciiun,  and 
tbe  tenor  of  thought  Is  changed,  yet 
it  is  apparent,  that  during  the  con- 
tinuBoce  of  each  train  there  is  a  con- 
elsteut  tenor  auppoaed;  and,  there- 
fore, though  the  whole  of  such  a 
series  is  marked  wiih  much  discon- 
neilon,  yet  each  portion  of  It  la  atlll 
.connected  within  itself. 

Such  a  succession,  then.  Is  very 
remote  from  that  utter  madness 
which  must  take  place.  If  at  each 
single  step  of  thought  there  were 
found,  as  we  have  stated  to  be  possi- 
ble, tbe  same  d«>gree  of  deviation 
which,  in  this  passage,  is  supponed 
between  the  different  trains  Included 
In  the  whole  euccesaion. 

This  kind  of  halfgoverned  suc- 
cession is  midway  between  that  ut- 
most imaginable  disarraj  and  disor- 
der, and  that  moat  connected  state 
of  the  thoughts  which  we  conceive 
of,  when  we  form  tbe  idea  of  the 
mind  exercising  its  knowledge. 

For  even  such  half-ordered  and 
desultory  trains  of  recollection,  have 
thus  much  of  tbe  character  of  know- 
ledge, that  they  do  truly  exhibit  a 
GonTormtty  with  the  reality  of  things. 
The  thought,  for  instance,  of  a  par- 
HcuImt  battle.  Implies  a  recollectloD, 
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to  a  certain  iiailted  extent,  of  actual 
events  in  thtir  true  runnexinn  with 
one  another — the  conceptiiin  of  sa- 
eacious  creatures,  bunied  ivltli  their 
iDetincliTe  art,  in  the  construction  of 
their  habitations,  is  a  just  represen- 
tation In  the  mind  of  eumething  ac- 
tually taking  place  in  nature; — the 
man,  who  thus,  however  idly  and 
indolently,  calls  up  recollections  of 
his  knowledge,  so  tar  conforming  his 
mind  to  the  truth  of  things,  as  is  suf- 
ficient to  impart  to  each  succeGsivo 
change  of  his  thoughts  the  character 
of  iotelligent  knowledge. 

In  this  manner  it  may  appear,  why 
even  the  undirectedand  chance  trains 
of  the  intelligent,  bear  still  the  marks 
of  intelligence,  and  aaaume  the  cha- 
racter of  coherent  ihought- 

Such,  then,  appears  tu  he  the  es- 
sential difference  between  the  course 
of  the  mind  in  ice  looser  trains  of 
thought,  and  in  its  most  intent  and 
exact  research  into  its  most  authen- 
tic knowledge.  The  subjects  of 
thought  are  the  same;  but  the  same 
subject  in  one  caxe  is  indolently 
looked  at.  and  passed  over.  In  the 
other,  it  is  survej-ed  in  its  widest 
extent,  and  tnvestigeied  with  the 
utmost  power  of  Intelligenre,  lor  tJie 
clear  discernment  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  mind  Itself,  of  the  same 
manifold  conoexions  which  subsist 
in  that  coustltuted  order  of  being, 
of  wbicli,  with  all  Us  imperfec- 
tions, h  is  still  the  reprusenu- 
tion.  The  same  mind  may  suffer 
thoughts,  imageii,  reaaoninga,  to 
float  by  it,  In  mere  dreaming  leverle, 
tliat  are  yet  drawn  direct  from  the 
same  knowledge  which  it  has  gatlter- 
ed  in  its  strength,  and  in  which, 
when  it  again  arouses  its  strength,  it 


'ill  Und  ht  exercise  for  its  highest 
faculliet. 

In  what  we  have  now  said  of  the 
composition  of  knowledge  we  have 
treated  it  fur  the  sake  of  simplicity  In 
thedlscui^ion.asirourmioddidfnim 
its  own  orlglual  ImpresAiiiQa  gather 
up  all  its  knowledge  for  itself,  which 
Is  manifestly  nut  the  case:  since  we 
receive  a  great  part  of  it  from  the 
minds  of  others.  This  makes  it  ne- 
cessary thst  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject, we  should  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  that  part  of  our  know- 
ledge which  is  thus  received,  show- 
ing what  the  process  Is  which  In  tbia 
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cane  takes  place;  and  that  this  result 
also  falls  under  the  common  descrip- 
tion of  a  work  of  Associalion. 

At  the  time  that  our  minds  are 
Buhjected  to  the  power  of  language, 
when  we  read  or  listen,  our  thoughts, 
obedient  to  that  law  of  association 
which  has  connected  our  ideas  with 
their  verbal  signs,  produce  concep- 
tions  in  our  own  mind  answering  to 
those  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  He  un- 
folds to  us  in  words  his  various  and 
complex  conception  :  conceptions 
in  our  minds  start  up  at  the  words 
and  link  themselves  together,  till 
they  reflect  the  picture  from  which 
he  drew.  And  these  various  con- 
ceptions in  their  new  combination, 
form  undoubtedly  a  new  complex 
conception,  which  is  an  accession  to 
oar  knowledge.  But  though  know- 
ledge is  thus  given  us  as  it  were  from 
the  mind  of  another,  we  still  in  ef- 
fect compose  it  ourselves.  For  we 
bring  together  the  elements :  ele- 
ments which  are  gathered  from  our 
own  primal  impressions.  No  lan- 
guage can  transfuse  into  our  minds 
what  is  not  there ;  but  it  may  con- 
■train  us  in  a  most  wonderful  man- 
ner to  bring  together  elements  of 
thought  subsisting  unconnected  in 
our  minds,  and  to  frame  conceptions 
which,  uncompelled,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  frame: 
and  what  seems  yet  more  admirable, 
by  the  combinations  of  thought 
which  we  are  thus  compelled  to 
make,  feelings  and  affections,  and 
transports  of  passion,  which  we 
were  not  aware  were  even  slumber- 
log  in  our  hearts,  are  aroused,  and 
taae  possession  of  our  souls,  so  that 
for  a  moment  we  seem  in  mind  and 
heart   transformed    as    under   the 

gower  of  a  magician — visions  unbe- 
eld  before  rise  before  our  eyes, 
feelings  unknown  are  infused  into 
our  breasts,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  our  mind  but  of  its  own  birth ; 
and  all  that  he  could  do  has  been  to 
force  us  to  use  our  own  means  of 
thought,  and  to  produce  the  riches 
of  our  own  emotions. 

The  combinations  of  thought 
which  are  thus  formed,  together 
with  the  emotions  which  rise  up 
with  them,  become  at  once  the  sub- 
jocta  of  a  new  association,  and 
remain  entire  to  the  mind,  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  its  knowiedee,  as 
mudi  as  that  which  it  hat  gathered 


and  framed  for  itself  from  observa- 
tion of  the  world  of  mind  or  matter. 

Wo  i*hall  now  conclude  the  subject 
of  the  composition  of  our  knowledge, 
with  one  or  two  observations  on  the 
diff(>rcnt  character  which  the  whole 
body  of  collected  knowledge  bears 
in  different  minds.  , 

Since  our  knowledge  is  framed 
altogether  of  our  collected  associa- 
tions, it  must  be  apparent  that  what- 
ever circumstances  tend  to  give 
vividness  and  strength  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  formation  of  any 
peculiar  classes  of  associations,  will 
determine  the  production  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  knowledge  in  the  mind, 
in  preference  to  any  others.  31any 
such  circumstances  might  be  enu- 
merated :  but  we  shall  speak  at  pre- 
sent of  one  class  only,  the  powerful 
and  decisive  influence  of  the  native 
character  of  the  faculties,  the  consti- 
tutional tendencies  of  the  mind,  and 
its  peculiar  sensibilities. 

These  will  affect  its  associations, 
one  by  one,  as  they  are  formed.  For 
the  impressions  that  fall  upon  sense 
do  not  determine  the  affection  of  the 
mind  :  they  are  the  occasion  of 
that  affection  merely:  they  offer 
themselves.  But  strong  emotion 
will  seize  upon  beauty  or  fear 
in  the  objects  of  sense,  which 
shown  to  another  will  barely  touch 
the  sense,  and  not  pass  into  the 
thoughts.  The  same  objects  wbich 
are  shown  to  one  and  forgotten,  are 
shown  to  another,  and  embraced  in- 
to the  inmost  recesses  of  remem- 
brance. In  the  same  way,  quick 
diecernings  in  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, ever  watchful  in  poring  on  the 
face  of  things,  do  not  only  render 
to  the  mind  at  the  moment  just  ob- 
servation and  clear  intelligence  of 
what  is  beheld,  but  by  the  very  act 
of  knowing  they  engrave  the  know- 
ledge in  remembrance.  There  are 
tendencies  also  of  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflficult,  and  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  define  the  nature,  which 
cannot  be  well  called  any  peculiar 
facility  of  intelligence,  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  accompanied  with 
any  remarkable  sensibility,  and 
which  yet  dispose  one  mind  to  be 
more  strongly  possessed  by  impres- 
sions of  one  class,  and  another  by 
impressions  of  another  sort ;  so  that 
the  two  placed  to^ethet  veAqt^v^Xa 
the  tame  impte«c\ona>^^i^\^sm 
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from  them  very  different  materials 
for  future  thought— each  perhaps 
abundantly^  but  under  its  own  pecu- 
liar law.  la  all  these  ways,  by  these 
obscure  individual  tendencies,  by 
strong  sensibility,  and  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  intellectual  mind,  are 
all,  unknowingly  for  the  most  part, 
roalcing  their  own  selection  amidst 
the  overflowing  wealth  of  nature, 
and  that  inexnaustible  matter  of 
speculation,  which  life  pours  around 
them,  of  the  conceptions  which  they 
will  lay  up  In  their  breasts  to  be  the 
strength  of  their  future  years.  That 
principle  which  reigns  over  the  for- 
matiou  of  all  knowledge,  which 
blends  together  and  unites,  that  it 
may  afterwards  recal,  is  alike  to  all 
their  dependence.  It  is  one  sole 
principal  to  all.  What  it  binds  in 
strength  is  bound;  what  it  leaves 
uncorobined  is  nothing.  Yet  to  each 
there  is  a  several  result.  Because 
Association  itself  receives  merely 
from  other  faculties.  They  occupy 
the  present,  and  give  in  charge  to 
her  to  hoard  against  another  day. 

Thus,  then,  whatever  other  causes 
may  act,  during  the  course  of  life, 
to  determine  the  character  and  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  one  impor- 
tant cause,  from  the  first,  will  be 


these  constitutional  differences  of 
mind,  determining  at  every  mo- 
ment what  shall  be  so  deeply  re« 
ceived  into  the  mind,  as  to  become 
the  matter  of  durable  association. 
In  this  way,  from  the  earliest  period 
each  mind  begins  to  possess  its  own 
peculiar  store ;  but  as  soon  as  know- 
ledge of  one  kind  rather  than  an- 
other has  begun  to  collect,  it  may 
easily  be  seen,  that  this  is  of  itself 
nourishment  to  those  peculiar  facul- 
ties or  tendencies  by  which  it  was 
gathered.  And  thus,  if  human  minds 
could  be  left  free  in  the  power  of 
their  nature,  would  each  nurse  its 
own  strength,  inwardly  and  inces- 
santly unfolding  its  powers  amidst 
the  materials  for  Uieir  exercise 
which  it  had  spontaneously  amassed. 
But  even  though  this  Is  not  the  case, 
and  much  as  the  spirits  of  men  are 
by  a  thousand  circumstances  re- 
strained from  this  free  fulfilment  of 
their  native  tendencies,  the  effect 
described  does  to  a  great  extent 
take  place ;  and  the  associations 
formed  from  the  beginning,  though 
themselves  an  effect  of  the  character 
of  the  mind,  are  in  their  turn  a 
powerful  cause,  acting  through  the 
course  of  life  on  the  character  of 
all  its  powers. 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTION  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM^  ETC. — 1836. 


Though  we  have  formerly  tpoken, 
at  it  might  be  thoueht,  somewhat 
diareipectfully  of  me  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  Governors  of  the 
"British  Institution,  in  their  selec- 
tion of  presents  for  the  National 
GallerT,  we  give  them  full  credit  for 
their  liberalitj^  and  believe  them 
to  be  anxious  to  promote  the 
<*  Fine  Arts,"  their  professed  object. 
Words  are  wanting  to  express  the 
pleasure  that  their  Exhibitions  have 
afforded  us ;  we  believe  the  modern 
artists  have  there  found  patrons; 
and  that  thence  the  public  have  ac- 
quired an  accession  of  good  feeling 
In  art  We  are  disposed  to  think 
tiiat  since  the  commencement  of  this 
Institution,  the  Italian  School  of  Art, 
for  which  the  country  had  previous- 
ly but  little  love,  has  greatly  risen 
in  estimation,  and  that  thus  a  more 
iolid  foundation  is  laid  for  public 
tastes  for  the  mind  that  can  once 
comprehend  and  feel  all  that  is  great, 
sublime,  and  pathetic  in  art,  will 
never  revert  with  too  great  fondness 
to  the  less  important  but  fascinating 
beauties  of  the  schools  of  mechani- 
eal  precision  and  dexterity.  There 
will  be  henceforth  for  these  a  just 
admiration,  but  not  a  love.  The 
nobler  works  create  for  themselves 
an  enthusiasm,  a  passion— and  such 
passion,  when  once  raised,  is  perfect 
and  permanent.  But  is  it  not  extra- 
ordinary that  our  artists  are  the  last 
to  receive  such  an  impression?  It 
must  be  a  very  striking  fact  to  the 
eyes  of  the  most  careless  observer, 
that  the  aim  of  modem  art  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  old.  Toto  ccelo 
tiiey  differ.  There  appears  an  abso- 
lute jealousy  of  approach.  The  old 
masters  delightea  in  shade  and 
depth,  and  above  all  in  an  unpre- 
tending modesty,  without  which 
there  is  no  dignity-— modem  artists 
delight  in  glare  and  glitter,  foil  and 
tinsel,  in  staring,  bare- faced  defiance 
of  shade  and  repose,  as  if  quietness 
were  a  crime,  and  as  if  there  were 
BO  greatness  but  in  protrusion.  You 

Sinto  an  Exhibition  of  the  Old 
bool,  satbfied  with  the  eyes  that 
Mtture  ban  alven  you{  but  if  you 
CMi«  out  of  Somerset  House  with 


any  remnant  of  eyes  not  put  out, 
you  would  require  a  month's  pre- 
paration,  under  the  hands  of  oculist 
and  optician,  to  reconstruct  the  or- 
gans and  modify  their  vision.  We 
should  be  almost  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  re- 
mark we  have  often  heard,  that  there 
is  no  use  in  painting  other  than  the 
lightest  pictures  for  the  London 
Celeries,  which  are  said  to  be  half 
tiie  year  obscured  by  our  fogs,  did 
we  not,  in  addition  to  a  dislike  to 
this  malevolent  satire  upon  our  cli- 
mate, see  in  the  numerous  collec- 
tions of  fine  Italian  masters  in  our 
metropolis  a  contradiction  to  the 
assertion ;  nor  can  we  conceive  such 
an  argument  of  more  avail  now  than 
in  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Wilson,  and  Gainsborough,  from 
whose  depth  of  tone,  and  indeed 
from  that  of  every  known  school 

f)revious  to  our  day,  we  are  depart- 
ng  with  a  speed  and  haste  that  be- 
speak an  antipathy  to  excellence, 
not  originating  in  ourselves.  Our 
enmity  to  this  false  English  School 
of  Art  shall  never  cease ;  we  have 
taken  out  **  letters  of  marque"  to 
"  sink,  burn,  and  destroy" — and  we 
will  wage  perpetual  warfare  with  ex- 
travagant absurdities,  though  they  be 
sanctioned  by  the  whim  of  genius, 
academical  authority,  or  the  present 
encouragement  of  foolish  admirers. 
We  would  suggest  an  experiment 
which  might  be  beneficial  to  artists 
and  collectors,  and  might  be  the 
source  of  a  noble  emulation.  Let 
the  old  masters  and  the  modem  be 
exhibited  together,  at  least,  occa- 
sionally. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  British  In- 
stitution of  tills  year  contains  a  list 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pic- 
tures. The  Ghdlery  would  therefore 
contain  upwards  of  fifty  of  each. 
The  admission  of  so  small  a  num- 
ber would  be  an  honour  to  those  se- 
lected of  the  modem,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  old  masters  should  be  as 
choice  as  possible.  As  the  light  is 
from  above,  and  equally  distributed, 
there  can  be  no  preference  as  to 
position  :  we  wou\d  T^fA  VdXktii^i. 
them,  but  \«i  tih^m  «ij^  >bk^%  %  ^^^ 
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of  the  room  to  themselres.  We 
really  think  that  this  would  fp'eatly 
benefit  art.  If  we  ^av6  really  ad- 
vanced in  art,  comparison  would  be 
at  hand,  and  judgment  would  be  the 
more  readily  formed ;  if  not,  it 
would  be  seen  wherein  we  were 
deficient — whether  in  execution,  in 
materials,  design,  colour,  or  the  very 
principles  of  art.  We  would  have 
a  high  premium  given  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  best  pictures  ;  nor 
would  we  exclude  the  old  masters 
from  the  competition — the  possess- 
ors might  bestow  their  premiums  on 
the  encouragement  of  modem  art, 
or  in  purchases  for  the  National 
Gallery.  We  are  aware  that  a  jea« 
lousy  might  exist  of  subjecting  pic- 
tures to  this  judgment;  but,  as  so 
few  would  be  acquired,  we  think  the 
difficulty  not  very  great.  A  com- 
mittee should  be  formed,  of  judges 
not  necessarily  Members  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  certainly  neither  pos- 
sessors nor  painters  of  the  works  ex- 
hibited. We  believe  that  the  emu- 
lation to  obtain  these  prizes  would 
be  very  great ;  whilst  it  would  en- 
sure pecuniary  rewards,  it  would 
confer  much  greater  distinction. 
The  hope  of  a  proud  eminence  would 
be  a  spur  to  very  great  efforts.  The 
artist  would  not  be  painting  for 
striking  effect  in  a  particular  Gal- 
lery, where  the  vulgar  that  are  at- 
tracted by  show  are  the  judges,  but 
for  the  scrutiny  of  judges  who  will 
not  fail  to  see  merit  though  it  be  re- 
tiring and  modest  :  they  would 
paint,  not  for  partial  collectors  fas- 
cinated with  the  fashionable  style 
of  the  day,  but  for  real,  lasting  repu* 
tation — for  the  large  applause  of  the 
world,  where  those  who  are  to  de- 
cide upon  merit  are  of  the  most 
acknowledged  taste,  and  above 
suspicion  of  partiality.  Ic  might  be 
found  advisable  in  some  degree,  to 
class  subjects,  that  every  walk  of 
art  should  have  scope  for  exertion. 
There  might  be  competition  for  the 
best  historical — the  best  landscape 
—-the  best  sea  piece — portrait,  or 
any  other  branch  of  art,  the  advance- 
ment of  which  the  governors  of  the 
Institution  might  consider  honour- 
able and  beneficial  to  the  country. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason 
why  this  Institution,  whose  profess- 
ed object  Ib  the  advancement  of  the 
£Be  surtB,  Bbould  not  offer  rewaidi 
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for  discoveries,  for  chemical  proofs 
of  the  colours  and  medium  of  the 
best  masters,  and  for  such  inven- 
tions as  may  appear  wanting  for  the 
bringing  every  process  to  greater 
per^ction. 

The  selection  of  this  year  con- 
sists, as  we  have  before  remarked, 
of  122  pictures  —  in  comparison 
with  other  exhibitions,  a  very  small 
collection.  But,  as  journeys  are 
better  estimated  by  days  than  by 
miles,  so  would  we  speak  of  gal- 
leries, and  consider  those  the  great- 
est where  we  are  ofcenest  and  long- 
est detained.  We  often  pass  over 
multitudes,  and  find  resting-places 
frequent  amongst  a  few.  But  let  us 
enter  the  room.  We  have  not  made 
many  notes,  nor  shall  we  offer  all  we 
have  made.  We  hope  not  to  weary 
the  lovers  of  art  who  read  Maga 
by  copying  a  few  from  our  note- 
book. 

No.  1.  "  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.— Guide."  Without  the  pos- 
sibility of  for  a  moment  questioning 
the  excellence  of  this  picture,  you 
are  a  little  startled  first  by  its  co- 
lour— and  indeed  in  its  present 
light  it  may  be  somewhat  out  of  har- 
mony. The  yellow  of  the  back- 
ground, purposely  of  that  colour  to 
set  off  the  blue  and  pink  hues  in  the 
figures,  appears  not  sufficiently  to 
recede,  it  is  scarcely  aerial ;  but  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  these  pic- 
tures, which  have  been  painted  for . 
chapels  with  subdued  and  peculiar 
lights,  when  removed  into  an  Exhi- 
bition-room. We  can  easily  believe 
the  colouring  of  this  beautiful  pic- 
ture to  have  been  perfect  in  the 
place  for  which  it  may  have  been 
painted ;  and  seen  with  a  judiciously 
managed  light,  and  by  itself,  it  must 
have  a  very  surprising  effect.  Never 
was  angelic  purity  more  exquisitely 
embodied  than  in  the  face  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  attendant  angels.  And 
how  serenely  yet  sublimely  beauti- 
ful is  the  Virgin !  They  are  all  ri- 
sing together  into  regions  of  blessed- 
ness.^ Their  very  drapery  teems 
losing  its  earthly  weight  and  sub- 
stance, and  its  colours  appear  puri- 
fied into  celestial  brightness ;  but  it 
is  observable  that  the  drapery  of  the 
angels,  though  of  the  same  colours 
and  texture,  is  yet  of  a  ftdnter  hue* 
By  this  means  greater  power  is  gi- 
^«a  \A  ^S;k«  i^tlncipal  figure^  and  the 
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picture,  as  a  whole,  has  a  better 
keeping.  Guido  has  here  shown 
that  he  fully  deserves  the  great 
name  he  has  acquired.  His  work 
is  that  of  a  worshipper,  conceived 
in  a  monaent  of  ecstasy,  and  execu- 
ted under  a  lasting  enthusiasm.  No 
painter^  not  excepting  Raphael,  ever 
more  excelled  in  embodying  the 
high  ideal  of  female  grace,  purity, 
and  innocence.  His  style  is  very 
peculiar ;  in  it  are  united  the  beau, 
ties  of  the  Carracci,  improved  by  his 
admiration  of  Raphael,  with  whom, 
if  he  has  less  strength,  he  may  yet 
often  vie  in  expression,  particularly 
in  that  of  maternal  tenderness  and 
infant  sweetness. 

We  have  the  same  subject  in  '^The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  No.  3,  by 
Murillo,"  but  how  inferior  is  the 
conception  and  the  execution  I  There 
are  no  less  than  nine  pictures  by 
Murillo  in  this  Gallery,  of  large  size, 
and  high  pretensions,  and,  to  speak 
as  a  merchant,  we  presume  them  to 
be  estimated  at  great  value.  Now 
and  then  we  see  a  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Murillo  (as  in  the  Dulwich 
Gallery),  which  justifies  a  high  re- 
putation^ but  how  seldom  are  we 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  works  I 
His  taste  was  too  much  steeped  in 
vulgarity  —  so  that  he  rarely  ex- 
hibited any  grace  or  dignity.  In  his 
Holy  Families  even,  his  vulgarity 
is  too  often  conspicuous.  The  study 
of  beggar- boys  seems  to  have  been 
ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  • 

No.  4,  <'  St  Francis  with  the  infant 
Saviour,"  does  not  rescue  him  from 
this  charge.  We  believe  that  the 
two  most  highly  estimated  pictures 
by  him  in  this  gallery,  are  No.  10, 
**  The  Angels  coming  to  Abraham," 
and  No.  22,"  The  Return  of  the  Pro- 
digal." These  are  said  to  have  been 
purchased  at  a  very  high  price  from 
the  collection  of  Marshal  Soult,  who 
lobbed  the  Spaniards  of  them. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  masters,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  such  a  for- 
tuitous circumstance  as  a  great  pur- 
chase from  some  public  robber  of 
note,  will,  in  no  common  degree,  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  public  to  a 
f»ainter.  We  should  not  be  surprised, 
f  shortly  Murillos  .were  to  bo 
sought  after  with  new  eagerness,  and 
be  more  valued  than  Raphaels  or 
Correggios.  It  is  safest  to  judge  of 
^cturea  without  any  reference  to 


this  fictitious  value — and  we  could 
wish  it  were  altogether  omitted  in 
the  catalogues  that  such  and  such  a 
picture  came  from  such  or  such  a 
Collection.  It  can  only  deceive  the 
ignorant,  and  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  possessor  had  not  a  confidence 
in  his  own  taste,  and  would  there- 
fore make  some  bygone  Italian 
prince  responsible  for  it  We  should 
only  laugh  if  introduced  to  a  beggar 
on  the  apology  that  he  had  kept  good 
company.  We  observed  this  folly 
in  looking  down  the  page  in  the 
Catalogue.  It  is  true  that  the  Mu- 
rillos are  not  so  ushered  in  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets;  but  there  is 
much  talk  about  them,  and  a  little 
trickery  of  silk-curtaining,  that  is 
unworthy  and  undignified,  because 
it  looks  like  an  advertisement  for 
admiration.  The  two  pictures  from 
Marshal  Soult's  collection  do  not 
please  us.  We  look  to  the  one  sub- 
ject for  supernatural  dignity  and 
awe,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  a  hue 
of  solemnity  suiting  the  mystery  of 
a  celestial  embassage ;  to  the  other 
subject  we  would  turn  for  deep 
pathos,  penitence,  commiseration, 
and  paternal  tenderness ;  and  taking 
into  account  the  further  scope  of  the 
parable,  the  occasion  upon  which  it 
was  given,  the  sanctity  of  the  narra- 
tor, and  its  reference  to  the  goodness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  should 
expect,  both  by  the  composition,  ex- 
pression, effect,  and  colour,  to  have 
our  thoughts  raised  to  so  great  an 
argument.  In  all  that  we  should 
have  expected  from  these  subjects 
is  Murillo  deficient.  Of  these  two 
pictures,  the  "  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son"  is  the  best;  but  though  in  some 
respects  painted  with  a  master^s 
hand,  it  is,  if  not  vulgar,  common- 
place. Somehow  or  other,  it  excites 
but  little  sympathy;  and  the  colour 
is  to  our  unfortunate  eyes  disagree- 
ably grey  and  mi«ty,  and  the  execu- 
tion uncertain.  This  is  perhaps  the 
prevailing  fault  of  Murillo — but  the 
grey  tones  of  the  other  — "The 
Angels  coming  to  Abraham,"  is  still 
more  unpleasant.  With  regard  to 
the  angels  we  should  certainly  wish 
their  '^  visits  to  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween." But  for  some  angelic  indi- 
cations, we  should  have  thought  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  Abraham 
to   receive    them    c^uVtA    yiA>I\^^^« 
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characters  darken  the  door  of  any 
respectable  citizen  of  Cheapside» 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  nrould 
look  out  for  the  policeman.  No.  29. 
''  The  St  Joseph  leading  the  Infant 
Sa?lour,  who  carries  a  basket  of  Car* 
penter^s  Tools/'  is  more  rich  in  co- 
lour, and  painted  with  more  decision 
and  vigour ;  but  there  is  neither  the 
dignity  nor  di?inity  in  it  that  the 
holy  subject  should  demand.  His 
**  Portrait  of  Don  Andres  de  As« 
drade  and  his  favourite  Dog  *'  is  cer- 
tainly finely  painted,  though  we 
should  be  sorry  to  have  such  a  face 
often  before  our  eyes.  The  dog  is 
by  far  the  more  human  brute.  We 
cannot  but  suspect  that  among  the 
great  masters  Murillo  has  been 
vastly  over- rated.  He  is  too  apt  to 
be  either  vulgar  or  weak,  and  seldom 
rises  to  uncommon  grace  or  dignity. 
Now,  then,  quitting  Murillo,  let  us 
bury  ourselves  in  the  deep  wood  with 
Mercury  and  the  Woodman — "  No. 
8,  Landscape  with  Mercury  and  the 
Woodman — Salvator  Rosa."  —  Are 
we  stayed  at  the  very  entrance  ?  No 
entrance  amongst  those  dark  masses  I 
How  beautiful  this  picture  might  be, 
if  the  dirt  were  removed  from  it; 
how  strange  it  appears,  sky,  dis- 
tance, wood,  water,  figures,  all  enve- 
loped in  the  haircloth  of  penance. 
All  is  covered  with  one  brown  stain. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  under  this  coat  of  tobacco  water, 
or  whatever  it  be,  there  are  fine 
fresh  colours  in  every  variety  of 
tone — that  the  hills  are  ultramarine, 
the  sky  blue,  and  that  there  is  plenty 
of  full  colour  throughout  And  why 
do  we  think  so  ?  Because  we  have 
seen  another  picture  of  it,  which  has 
all  that  we  look  for  in  vain  here. 
One  would  almost  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  picture  had  fallen  into 
Gainsborough's  hands  at  the  time 
that  he  forswore  colour,  and  exactly 
in  this  manner  stained  over  his 
works.  Salvator  was  a  noble  painter 
of  landscape,  as  this  of  Mercury  and 
the  Woodman  testifies.  Salvator 
had  lived  amongst  robbers,  and  knew 
how  to  paint  a  rufiSan  to  admiration. 
Mercury  is,  however,  somewhat  be- 
tween the  robber  and  the  petty  thief. 
The  trees  do  not  much  like  to  see 
the  hatchet  in  his  hand,  though  offer- 
ed as  a  reward  for  honesty,  to  which 
ibe  God  himself  had  so  little  claim. 
The/  Bbrink  back  with  affright,  and 
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show  by  the  fallen  limbs  around 
them,  that  there  has  been  a  deadly 
warfare  between  them  and  the 
hatchet  The  composition  is  very 
finely  managed,  and  the  forms  bold 
and  expressive.  How  much  should 
we  rejoice  to  see  this  picture  exhi- 
bited agaioj  after  being  cleaned; 
even  as  it  is.  It  Is  very  attractive;  we 
long  to  penetrate  the  shade,  but  it  is 
opaque — the  very  birds  have  stuck 
to  1^  fastened  though  in  the  act  of 
flight 

No.  1  i,'<  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea 
—Titian,"  is  rather  too  stainy  and 
hard;  Venus  from  the  sea  should 
come  forth  fresh  and  clean,  if  not 
rosy. 

No.  12,  '<  The  Watering-Place— 
Rubens"  This  is  a  very  well-known 
and  celebrated  picture,  wonderfully 
executed  and  richly  coloured,  and  is 
such  a  landscape  as  no  painter  would 
or  could  have  painted  but  Rubens ; 
yet  we  greatly  prefer  the  Wood  Scene 
by  his  hand,  exhibited  last  year. 
There  is  much  more  detail,  and  more 
careful  painting  in  this,  but  the  in- 
tention is  not  so  evident  It  would 
puzzle  Sylvanus  himself  to  specify 
the  trees,  but  we  will  not  quarrel 
with  It  on  that  account 

«  Titian's  Four  Aees."  No.  14,  Is 
warm  and  rich  in  colour ;  but  is  not 
the  composition  very  odd  ? 

Is  It  a  sign  of  very  bad  taste  to  say 
that  there  Is  a  something  that  does 
not  quite  please  in  Vandyke's  Holy 
Families?  Nor  Is  No.  13  an  exception. 
Perhaps  the  defect  is  mostly  in  the 
faces,  they  appear  loaded;  is  this 
strange  in  one  who  so  excelled  In 
portrait,  or  does  it  arise  therefrom  ? 
There  are  here  many  good  portraits 
by  Vandyke — perhaps  that  which  is 
least  pleasing  and  shows  the  least 
skill,  possesses  the  highest  historical 
interest  <*  The  Portrait  of  Lord 
Stafford,"  No.  8a  —  The  aspect  Is 
forbidding,  and  there  Is  an  unplea- 
sing  stiffness  In  the  figure,  nor  Is 
there  that  easy  and  graceful  blend- 
ing of  light  and  shade  and  colour 
throughout,  which  in  Vandyke's 
pictures  is  so  remarkable  In  general, 
whereby  every  Inch  of  the  canvass 
Is  united  with  and  necessary  to  the 
portrait. 

There  are  two  very  quiet  land- 
scapes by  Claude.  Nos.  S20,  and 
23  '*The  Enchanted  Castle."  It 
\%  (\]q\\a  t^Ct««hing  now-a-daya  lo 
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■ee  a  cool  and  modest  landscape. 
Nothing  can  be  more  quiet  than 
these  pictures,  both  as  to  colour 
and  effect.  Thej  are  deep  in  tone, 
and  rich,  but  not  rendered  so  by 
forced  browns  and  reds,  but  bjr 
the  transparency  of  the  darlc  greys 
which  pervade  them.  They  exhibit 
Claudes  peculiar  excellence,  dis- 
tance and  atmosphere.  The  subject 
of  Uie  first  it  may  be  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. The  female  in  the  water 
with  the  Cupid  does  not  betray  any 
peculiar  emotion,  and  the  few  figures 
In  the  second  distance  looking  on,  do 
not  appear  very  much  concerned 
about  the  matter ;  not  so,  however, 
the  spectators  out  of  the  picture; 
and  ifthe  subject  be  known.  We  winh 
ft  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Cata- 
logue. The  lucid  veil  of  atmosphere 
between  us  and  the  Enchantea  Cas« 
tie,  and  which  throws  such  an  air  of 
mystery  over  it,  which  yet  is  far 
from  gloom,  clearly  intimates  the 
subject  of  No.  28.  It  is  very  simple 
in  composition,  perhaps  too  much 
so,  but  the  aerial  effects  are  perfect 
Might  not  the  varnish,  which  is  be- 
come dirty,  be  taken  off  with  advan- 
tage f  There  are  two  other  Claudes 
in  the  collection ;  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  is  No.  90,  '*  Landscape  with 
a  bridge  ;*'  it  is  remarkably  clear. 

We  will  not  say  that  No.  26,  "  The 
Holy  Family,"  from  the  Collection, 
ftc,  is,  or  is  not,  as  it  came  from  Ra- 

{ihael's  pencil.  We  saw  it  by  day- 
ight  and  by  lamplight — by  the  lat- 
ter it  was  in  much  better  keeping. 
The  offensive  yellow  in  the  back- 
ground was  then  reduced  and  not 
observable ;  the  accessaries  are  per- 
haps more  minutely  made  out  than 
was  usual  in  RaphaeKs  best  time. 
We  thought  the  expression  in  the 
face  of  the  Virgin  very  beautiful, 
but  rather  hard  about  the  mouth. 
The  face  of  the  St  John  we  thought 
not  agreeable. 

The  great  ornaments  of  the  "  mid- 
dle room,"  and  perhaps  of  this 
Collection,  are  '*The  Seven  Sacra 
ments,  Nos.  27  to  83,  inclusive— 
N.  Poussin."  We  cannot  imagine 
how  any  one  can  look  at  these  very 
line  pictures  and  pronounce  N. 
Pouasin  to  be  a  bad  colourist.  In 
these  seven  paintings  there  is,  per- 
haps, but  one  spot  of  colour  offen- 
alre,  a  piece  of  red  drapery,  which 
fc  ■•  endeatly  wrong  that  we  can- 


not doubt  but  that  it  has  changed  or 
lost  its  glazing — we  suspect  the  last, 
for  it  is  likewise  weax,  and  wants 
its  due  depth  of  light  and  shade,  or 
rather  distinction  of  parts.  This  is 
a  mere  trifle,  and  has  little  to  do 
with  the  reputation  of  the  master. 
But  if  that  be  a  well-coloured  piece, 
in  which  the  colour  is  most  appro- 
priate to  the  subject,  and  constitutes 
much  of  the  poetry  of  it,  we  think 
that  from  these  works  the  reputa- 
tion of  N.  Poussin  should,  in  this 
respect,  stand  high.  It  is  true  that 
you  seldom  see  in  his  pictures  any 
forced  brilliancy  or  violent  contrasts, 
unless  his  oppositions  of  blues  and 
reds  may  sometimes  be  so  called ; 
but  we  think  that  he  has  almost  al- 
ways previously  determined  the 
cast  of  colour  which  his  subjects 
reauired,  and  managed  it  with  much 
skill.  We  might  instance  the  cold 
green  hue  of  his  Deluge;  but  we 
consider  the  Seven  Sacraments  are 
good  examples.  They  are  all  of  a 
solemn  religious  shade.  In  some 
indeed,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  pal- 
pable obscurity — the  shadow,  the  at- 
mosphere of  sanctity  pervading  the 
scene,  and  consonant  with  a  religi- 
ous conception  of  the  several  enact- 
ments. Much  as  we  admire  the 
grouping  and  character,  our  minds 
are  more  impressed  with  awe  from 
the  poetry  otthe  colour  than  from  the 
other  excellences  which  these  pic- 
tures possess.  Yet  through  these  per- 
vading hues  has  he,  without  in  the 
least  injuring  the  general  effects, 
contrived  to  introduce  a  great  variety 
of  colours,  and  some  in  strong  lights, 
but  in  such  keeping  and  subordina- 
tion, that  they  obtrude  not  to  the 
detriment  of  the  whole.  We  have, 
in  No.  37,  a  picture  by  N.  Voussin 
of  a  different  character  from  any  of 
the  last  mentioned,  but  equally  ad- 
mirable. Itisrich,and  of  that  conven- 
tional character  for  which  he  is  often 
blamed,  we  think,  without  reason. 
It  just  sufficiently  differs  from  that 
of  common  nature,  to  throw  the  ima- 
gination back  into  antiauity;  the 
rocks,  the  trees,  the  fielas  that  we 
saw  yesterday  will  never  do  for 
transactions  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  world.  The  mind  would  suffer 
under  an  ideal  anachronism.  This 
Nicolo  Poussin  knew;  and  we  do 
not  question  the  x^aWx^  oi  W%  ^^vga,^ 
because  ibey  ax«  TinfV.  ^\icKkXBAX3HDi^\iSi* 
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are.  How  tranquil  and  quiet  \%  the 
•cene,  yet  how  fresli  the  atmoBphere 
peryading  it — what  admirable  exe- 
cution and  finish,  yet  18  there  no  labo- 
rious working  thrown  away ;  every 
thing  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  has 
its  proper  force  and  execution.  It  is 
of  the  country  of  the  peaceful  and 
the  happy ;  it  does  not  appear  a  se- 
lected spo^  one  that  has  none  lilce  it; 
for  such  is  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  compositions  of  Caspar  Pous- 
sin,  that  you  have  indications  that 
cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  folding  of 
his  woods  and  hills,  of  a  large  con- 
tinuation of  similar  and  perfectly 
corresponding  scenery.  You  would 
imagine  that  your  foot  was  as  free 
to  wander  as  your  eye,  and  that  you 
might  have  rest  and  repose  where 
you  would.  .  All  his  territory  is  un- 
der the  protection  of  good  Sylvanus. 

Na  102,  «  Portrait  of  the  Painter 
Parmegiano."  This  is  a  most  power- 
ful portrait.  It  is  quite  life ;  painted 
with  great  firmness  and  vigour,  and 
yet  highly  finished.  It  is  surpri- 
singly forcible.  It  is  a  face  of  keen 
observation  and  sense ;  it  looks  into 
you.  If  of  Parmegiano  himself,  he 
had  a  countenance  strongly  indica« 
tive  of  his  power. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  any  of -the 
Sea-pieces  —  there  are  some  good 
Vanderweldt's ;   but  we  have  seen 


We  will  make  no  further  use  of  our 
note-book.  We  are  thuikful  for  the 
gratification  afforded  us,  and  again 
earnestly  recommend  the  plan  of 
Exhibition  and  Rewards  for  the 
works  of  ancient  and  modem  mas- 
ters to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Governors  of  the  British  Institution. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Somerset 
House  Exhibition  is  now  lying  on 
our  table,  and  we  make  no  apology 
for  offering  a  few  of  the  notes  we 
made  while  the  pictures  were  before 
us.  The  first  on  the  list  is  <*  No.  ^ 
Gathering  Sea- weed.  F.  R.  Lee,  A.*' 
It  is  too  white,  of  that  faulty  school 
which  aims  at  uninterrupted  light» 
which  is  always  disagreeable  to  the 
eyes ;  yet  we  have  seen  pictures  by 
this  artist  that  persuade  us  to  be- 
lieve he  sometimes  paints  against 
his  OM^n  taste. 

No.  9,  '*  Cenotaph  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  erecU 
ed  in  the  grounds  of  Coleorton  Hall^ 
Leicestershire,  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  Bart.  J.  Constable,  R./L*' 
If  ever  subject  required  chaste  and 
sober  colouring  it  is  this;  yet  is  it 
flickering  throughout  with  imperti- 
nent lights,  and  dots  of  all  colours, 
utterly  ruinous  to  the  sentiment; 
but  lest  we  should  mistake  the  sen- 
timent intended,  the  painter  has  add- 
ed to  the  description  the  following 
lines  from  the  pen  of  Wordsworth : 


better  of  the  master  on  these  walls. 

'*  Ye  lime-trees,  ranged  before  this  hallowM  urn. 

Shoot  forth  with  lively  power  at  springes  return, 

And  be  not  slow  a  stately  growth  to  rear, 

Of  pillars  branching  off  from  year  to  year ; 

Till  they  hare  framed  a  darksome  aisle. 

Like  a  recess  within  that  sacred  pile, 

Where  Reynolds,  midst  our  country's  noblest  dead, 

In  the  last  sanctity  of  fame  is  laid  : 

And  worthily  within  these  sacred  bounds, 

Th'  excelling  Painter  sleeps — yet  here  may  I 

Unblamed  amid  my  patrimonial  grounds, 

Raise  the  frail  tribute  to  his  memory — 

An  humble  follower  of  the  soothing  art 

That  he  professed — attached  to  him  in  heart, 

Admiring,  loving — and  with  grief  and  pride. 

Feeling  what  England  lost  when  Reynolds  died. 

Inscribed  by  Wordiworth,  at  the  request,  and  in  the  name,  of  Sir  George  Beaumont. 


*t 


The  intention  of  the  poetry  is 
solemn,  sepulchral;  the  lime-trees 
planted  by  friendship  are  to  grow, 
and  overarch  as  some  sacred  aisle, 
fit  repository  for  the  dead.  If  there 
be  light,  it  should  be  the  '*  dim  reli- 

eooa,"  and  that  green  and  melancho- 
.  monumental  tree  of  perpetual  re- 
pose. But  this  is  not  the  picture.  We 
▼OL.  xim   no,  ccui. 


do  not  say  that  it  is  all  light— it  may 
be  considered  in  the  Academy  a  dark 
picture,  but  its  darks  are  interrupt- 
ed by  spots  of  white,  and  other  co- 
lours, and  are  not  cool  and  sombre, 
but  brown,  and  consequently  too 
violent  for  repose.  The  picture  has 
not  a  melancholy  sentiment*  It  \% 
acratcYiy ,  mx^  ^jjicomlot^aJ^^Va.  «s.^ 
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enUoii,  pdnted,  It  shonld  Mem,  on  n  look  to  frightfloed,  ind  so  undl^l. 

principle  of  contrait  and  Interceo-  fied?  Nocompllmentto  Hacrmdy— 

tloD,  111  aulMd  to  the  subject.    We  and  we  doubt  If  the  witcbea,  ludl- 

were  recently  in    lome    beautiful  croud;  horrible  as  thef  are,  do  not 

grounds  where  the  land  scape- tfsrde-  look  as  much  scared  as  Macbeth, 

ner  had  with  great  taste  formed  such  The  clever  artist  bas  here  mlstalcen 

an  aisle  as  the  great  poet  describes  i  the  outrageous  for  the  sublime — a 

the  lerel  path  waa  narrow,  and  the  common  falltog  Id  subjecte  from  the 

•terns  of  ttro  large  trees  were  mag-  Draroa,  esppciallf  whereportraltsef 

nlGcent  pillars,  so  near  tbe  eye,  that  actors  are  to  be  idealized.    The  ac- 

tbej  were,  as  in  a  cathedral,  ooly  tor's  contortions  in  a  large  theatre, 

seen  In  part;  not  a  dot  of  blue  skjr  whece   ever;  thlog   is   forced,  are 

was  visible  through  tbe  thick  foliage,  aofcened  to  tbe  eye,  and  admitted 

but  the  light  was  ail  green,  and  that  b;  the  excited  Imagination  to  be  na- 

faintlftouehlag  the  large  trunks  was  tural;  but  in  aprirate  room,  and  to 

most   lovelf — It    seemed    radiating  a  more  sober  judgment,  are  estrava* 

BTOUod  tbe  mjsterj  of  some   sa-  gsnt.     If  Macready  sat — or  stood, 

cred  aisle.    Pursuing  our  walk,  we  rather — for  the  picture,  he  forgot  he 

were  struck  with  the  variei;  In  tbe  had  not  theatrical  spsce  and  accom- 

cootlnuatioa  of  the  one  character,  panlments  for  his  action. 

Now  some  such  hue  should  have  No.  GO.   D.  Wllkle,  R.A.    Whilst 

pervaded   this    sepulchral    subject  admiring   this  picture — for  we  did 

We  remember  last  year  a  picture  admire  h — we  heard  It  both  f;reatlf 

hf  Hr  Constable,  which  we  heard  commended  and  abused.    The   fe- 

generally  animadverted    upon    ee-  male — which  is,  in  fact,  the  picture 

verelf,  and  we  thought  juatif,  for  — is  verj  good  in  form  and  expres- 
sion j    perhaps   there    may  be   too 


X" 


This  picture  has  much  grace  end  beauty  for  the  si 

I   fault,  though  In  a  much  In  which  we  6nd  l[ — she  might  he 

less  Degree.     We  remark  it  now,  as  tbe  heroine  of  a  better  tale— but  it 

we  verily  believe  there  is  no  virtue  is,  if  a  fault,  one  on  the  right  side, 

in  tbe  dredging  box;  and  as  these  Bearing   in   remembrance  WHkie's 

are   the  days  when  Imitators  out-  pietureslast  year,  we  think  bim  very 

berod    Herod,  we    would    caution  greatly  improved.    Hia  portrait  of 

J'ouoger  artists,  fn  this  respect  at  the  Duke  uf  Wellington,  represent- 
east,  not  to  outrun  the  Constable.  ing  bis  Grace  writing  to  the  King  of 
No.  ass,  Landseer'a  "  Mustard,  France  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
the  son  of  Pepper,  given  hy  the  Waterloo,  is  very  happy  in  tffict; 
late  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Sir  FrancU  and  tbe  omissiim  of  the  last  year's 
Chantrey,  R.  A.,"  &c.  Now,  this  manner  of  staining  bis  faces  with 
Is  an  immortal  picture,  whatever  pink  glaiing  is  aurnly  an  advantage; 
some  may  think  of  the  subject  ;  but  we  think  still  there  Is  a  manner 
It  has  all  the  poetry  of  which  which  many  imitate,  and  iu  whose 
It  Is  capable — you  see  into  the  hands  it  Is  more  strikingly  faulty- 
character  of  Mustard  aa  if  it  had  the  too  great  a  tranfpareucy,  parti- 
been  drawn  hy  Sir  Walter  himself,  cularly  in  his  flesh;  It  gives  tbe  &• 
It  Is  a  life,  a  perfect  reality.  Mus-  gures  an  unsubstantial  look — you 
tard  is  sitting  guard  over  some  wood-  could  almost  imagine  iliem  ghosta, 
cocks,  to  which,  under  the  table,  a  and  that  you  could  see  through 
cat  is  creeping  up.  Mustard  does  them — nor  is  this  an  improvement 
notsee  the  thiet,  but  has  a  knowledge  on  nature.  This  manner  is  certainly 
of  her  presence  byan  instinct  pecu-  conspicuous  in  bis  Napoleon,  No. 
liar  to  his  race.  There  Is  not  a  12-1,  In  his  Interview  with  Pope  Plus 
muscle  that  doea  not  bespeak  &delity.  tbe  Seventh.  Tbe  Emperor  is  gauzy, 
Tbe  brilliaDcy,  colour,  and  eiecu-  shadowy,  and  the  face  remarkably 
tiou— all  BO  true  to  the  subject,  are  so ;  the  Pope  and  accessaries  are 
quite  charming.  excellent — Indeed,  we  hava  seen  no- 
No.  S3,  »  Macbedi,  and  tbe  Weird  thing  of  Wilkle'e  superior  to  thU 
Sisters.  Macready  aa  Macbeth.  J.  portion  of  the  picture.  It  Is  quiM 
Hacllsa,  A,"  We  know  not  how  to  painful  to  come  to  the  next  object 
etwmtulate  tbe  three  Macs— Mac-  of  our  criticism. 
nadjr,  Macbeth,  or  Hacllae.  D't&  tio.73,  "JulletandherNurac.  J. 
SbMktpearo  men.  hU  Macbetb  to  U.Vf .'\uinw,¥»K."  'ChbiklBdMd 
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8  itraage  jumble — "coDfusIon  wone  dowa.    Wbesever  Nature  *hs1]  idf»- 

confounded."    It  )■  neither  8UD)i);ht,  pente  with  tfaem  too,  and  sball  make 

moonligfat,  nor  starlight,  nor  fire-  tre^i  like  bruomB,  and  thli  green 

light,  ttiuugli  there  ia  an  attempt  st  earth  to  alternate  betwpenbdmBione 

a  UlBplBf  of  fireworks  In  one  corner,  and  white,  Bet  off    with   brfj^hteat 

and  we  coojecture  that  these  are  blues  that  no  lonj^r  iball  keep  their 

meant  to  be  starB  lo  the  hearenn— if  distance ;  when  uowb  Bhell  be  made 

eo.  It  IB  a  verification  of  Hamlflt'a  or  white  paper,  and  inilk-whiEe  fi- 

extravagant  madnL-BS—  Kurea  represent  pastoral,  and  when 

„  „ .  human  eyes  shall   be  happllr  Bifted 

n^r  .1  ;■„.  Tl"  ■  'I*  .k.lddo.™p.po»Sf  lop^tSi 
Uoubl  Truib  iobeii]ii.r"  *"^''  ""  i^ontuslon,  and  shall  become 
'  ophthalmia  proof,  then  will  Turner 
but  with  aueh  a  Juliet  tou  would  be  a  greater  painter  than  ever  th« 
c«rlaiul;  doubt  "  I  love."  Amidst  world  ^et  saw,  or  than  ever  the 
so  many  absurditieH,  we  scsrcelj  world,  constituted  as  it  is  at  present, 
atop  to  ask  whf  Juliet  and  hernurae  wlBhei  lo  see.  It  Is  grievous  to  sea 
should  be  at  Venice.  For  the  scene  genius,  that  It  might  outstrip  all 
is  a  composition  a-i  from  models  of  uUiKm,  fij  off  Into  mere  eccenlricU 
diffi^reDl  parta  of  Venice,  tliruwn  ties,  where  It  ought  to  stand  alone, 
hiffglt^df-pfggledy  together,  streak-  berause  none  to  follow  it 
ed  blue  ami  jiiak,  and  thrown  into  No.  96,  "  Fjache  having,  after 
a  flour  tub.  Poor  Julkt  has  been  great  peril,  procured  the  rasket  of 
steeped  lo  treacle  to  make  her  look  cusmettcB  from  Proserpine  in  Hades, 
eweet,  and  we  fed  apprehensive  leat  lajd  it  at  the  feet  of  Venua,  while 
the  mealy  architecture  should  stick  Cupid  pleads  In  her  behalf.  W. 
tuber  peitiooat,  and  flour  It.  And  Etty,  R.A."  There  ia  always  some- 
what is  tijis  great  modi'rn'B  view  of  thing  to  pleaae  us  in  Ettj's  worka. 
"Rome  from  mount  Aventine?"  HiH  PayclJO  ia  very  beautiful,  and 
A  mobt  unpleasant  mixture,  wherein  we  are  sure  for  her  Cupid  would  not 
White  gambougc  and  rHW  sienna  are,  plead  in  rain;  but  we  fear  that  box 
with  chilnisb  execution,  daubed  to  of  cosmetics;  It  must  contain  some 
g<!ther.  But  we  think  the ''  Hanging  very  potent  poison,  for  laid  at  Venus' 
Committee"  should  be  ainpeiidtd  fei-t,  see  bow  themischlef  has  worlc- 
from  their  office  for  admlltinif  his  ed  upwards,  and  poor  Venus'  llmba 
."  Mercury  and  Argus,  No,  IH'2."  It  are  luimenaely  swollen.  We  thought 
la  perfectly  childiBh.  All  blood  and  It  bad  only  been  among  the  Hottcn- 
cUalk.  There  was  not  the  least  oc-  tuts  and  some  savage  Indian  tribes 
casion  fur  a  Mercury  to  put  out  that  magnitude  of  limb  made  beauty 
Argus-B  eyes;  the  horrid  glare  would  a  divinity.  His  Venus,  No.  187,  is 
hare  made  him  bhut  the  whole  hun-  a  little  too  blowzy  for  her  doves, 
dred,  and  have  miide  Mercury  stone  No.  193,  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in 
blind.  Turner  reminda  us  of  the  an  Italian  costume.  C.  L.  Eastlake, 
story  of  the  Mun  that  bold  his  sba-  R.A."  Thisia  very  happily  coloured, 
dow,  and  that  he  might  not  appear  Though  gay,  it  ia  not  glaring  in  light, 
stogular,  will  not  Itt  any  thing  in  as  in  Infi-i'lur  hands  attempts  at  gale- 
tbe  world  have  a  shadow  to  show  for  ty  are.  There  Is  much  natural  air, 
love  or  money.  But  the  worst  of  it 
ia,  there  is  bo  great  a  submiasion  to  ing  In  hariiiuuy. 
Turner's   admitted  genius,  that  hie         No.  2-25,   "  Sowing  com.     F.   R. 

Eractlce  amouuts  to  a  persuasion  lo  Lee,  A. '    In  this  picture  the  artist 

nsts  of  imitators  lo  reject  shadows,  \a  Inferior  to  himself.     We  like  not 

find   them  where  they  will.     Tney  such  sutjecls,  but  they  should  have 

would  let  In  light  Into  Erebus,  and  more  pleasing  colour  for  repose  to 

nuiikn"  daikness"  much  beyond  the  tbe  eye.     We  congratulate  bim  on 

"  visible  "  point.     Turner  haa  been  his  *'  ijalmou  trap,"  No,  944,  which 

great,  and  now  when  in  hia  vagaries  baa  much  of  the  repose  of  Nature, 
be  chooses  to  be  great  no  longer,  he  It  is  clearly  painted  and  well  colour- 
Is  like  the  cunning  creature,  that  ed,  and  la  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
faaving  lost  his  tiiil,  persuaded  every  proarh  to  a  landscape  thau  we  have 
animal  that  bad  one,  that  It  was  a  seen  In  the  EahlbUion.  Vr«  ^«tyi 
■•elesa  appendage.  He  haa  robbed  very  mucb  airuck  wV&  "iift  \jiiK«fc 
Um  1111)  oflila  binhrlght  lo  eoat  aba-    dispUjed  Vn"  Tto"V(t*0«»rT^s«» 
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pictures^  No8.  244,  245,  and  246. 
They  are  verjr  powerful  in  effect, 
vigorously  conceived  and  painted. 
We  thinic  the  female  figure  might 
have  been  more  graceful,  and  the  man 
near  her  is  somewhat  extravagant. 
The  tale  is  well  told  in  this  trilogy. 

No.  290,  *<  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
painted  for  the  Senior  United  Service 
Club.  C.  Stanfield,  R.  A."  This  does 
not  give  us  the  least  idea  of  a  sea- 
fight.  There  is  a  tameness  in  it 
throughout — there  is  none  of  the  bus- 
tle and  stir  and  erandeur  of  a  sea- 
fight,  matters  which  we  can  by  no 
means  believe  to  be  imaginary.  It 
is  tame  in  composition  and  in  colour, 
which  is  generally  drab.  We  have 
seen  subjects  of  this  kind  by  Louth- 
erberg,  which  strongly  impressed  us 
with  the  terrific  vigour  of  a  sea- 
fight,  and  the  energy  of  which  the 
vessels  themselves,  as  living  beings 
of  bulk  and  grandeur,  partook.  We 
are  sorry  to  think  this  a  failure,  be- 
cause we  greatly  admire  Stanfield's 
powers.  The  mechanical  part  de« 
serves  great  praise,  but  that  is  not 
enough. 

No.  806,  *'  Petworth  Park,  Sus- 
sex,  as  it  appeared  June  9,  1835, 
during  the  anniversary  dinner  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Egremont  to  upwards 
of  5000  women  and  children.  W. 
F.  Witherington."  It  is  somewhere 
said,  that  no  picture  requires  more 
than  twelve  figures,  but  what  would 
such  a  critic  say  to  5000  ?  We  hope 
it  was  not  only  a  good  order  to  the 
painter,  but  that  he  was  paid  for  as 
at  an  ordinary  at  so  much  per  head. 
How  weary  poor  Witherington  must 
have  been  of  his  work  I  He  must 
have  worn  down  his  fingers  and 
brushes,  and  then,  like  his  namesake, 
have  '*  fought  upon  his  stumps." 
We  hope  this  picture  will  serve 
more  as  a  warning  than  example; 
we  should  be  much  vexed  to  see 
the  multitudinous  school  take  root. 
It  is  very  well,  and  we  are  not 
afraid  of  it  in  Martin,  but  pro- 
test strongly  against  its  increase, 
and  the  union  of  the  hob  and  multi- 
tudinary  school  will  be  intolerable. 
The  next  5000  we  see  painted,  if  the 
scene  be  out  of  doors,  we  shall  raise 
an  outcry  for  5000  umbrellas. 

Now  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  pass 

on  to  the  unaffected  quiet  picture  of 

Cooper,  A.  A.,  No.  308,  so  true  to 

nsture,  we  scarcely  like  these  aub« 

Ject»  in  other  bandn. 


No.  400,  *'  A  summer  noon,  F.  S. 
Cooper."  This  is  from  Thomson's 
Seasons.  We  very  much  admire  the 
skill  of  the  artist  in  the  grouping  of 
his  cattle,  and  indeed  in  the  general 
management  of  his  composition. 
It  is  very  unpresuming  and  well 
coloured.  If  disposed  to  find  fault, 
it  would  be  with  the  texture— witli 
a  good  medium,  we  should  expect 
much  from  this  artist's  pencil.  There 
is  something  very  complete  in  this 
picture,  there  is  nothing  attempted 
beyond  his  reach;  though  such  sub- 
jects are  not  very  much  to  our  taste, 
we  see  in  this  "  Summer  noon  "  the 
painter*s  discretion  and  power,  and 
nope  to  see  him  again,  and  would 
recommend  him  some  more  shady 
scene  from  nature,  and  such  we 
think  he  would  paint  with  truth. 

No.422,**The  Chapel  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  at  Granada,  D.  Ro- 
berts," is  very  powerful  in  effect. 
Effect  has  been  evidently  the  aim  of 
the  artist,  and  he  has  succeeded. 

No.  429,  *<  Richmond,  Yorkshire," 
is  from  the  white  school — and  the 
hot  glare  of  473,  *<  Morning,  Windsor 
Casue  from  the  Thames,  J.  B.  Pyne,** 
which  we  believe  is  very  much  ad- 
mired, is  to  our  eyes  disagreeable. 
We  feel  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
walk  about  the  scenery,  but  lacking 
shade  and  real  refreshing  verdure, 
feel  a  lassitude  of  limbs  as  we  look 
into  the  landscape.  If  nature  always 
wore  this  aspect,  we  should  seldom 
stir  out,  and  be  tempted  even  within 
doors  to  shut  the  window  shutters 
to  keep  out  daylight.  Mr  Pyne  is  a 
very  clever  man,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  find  him  "  following  the  leader  " 
in  this  faulty  course. 

Let  us  now  imagine  ourselves 
in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  Pall 
Mall  East.  Here  we  have  pretty 
much  a  repetition  of  Somerset  House. 
Here  perhaps  the  race  of  imitators 
more  conspicuously  shine. 

No.  11,  "  Ancient  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  approach  of  the  miraculous 
darkness  which  attended  the  cruci- 
fixion. W.  Linton."  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  darkness  should  be 
supposed  to  proceed  out  of  a  fur^ 
nace.  The  long  quotations  in  the 
catalogue  to  impress  an  idea  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  Jerusalem 
surely  should  not  be  needed — the 
picture  should  perform  the  office— 
and  it  is  brazen  enough  to  be  ita 
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No.  SO,  "  Xniawater,  from  the  ber  band,  and  no  wonder,  all  thereat 
river  Alra,  Gowbarrow  Park.  T.  have  dots  for  eyes.  Achillea  la  « 
C.  Hofland."  Here  we  have  glare  rreat  striding  nlanf,  red,  red,  red. 
again  enough  to  put  out  one'a  ejea;  We  at  finl  thought  be  bad  been 
what  ahades  there  are,  are  all  brown,  wounded,  bis  veif  arm  pits  are 
Yet  Is  Mr  Hoflaud  a  clever  nan.  whatMrH.niajcallshaded,wltbraw 
We  have  remarked  that  artiata  lA  vermlJioD;  the  only  cool  part  about 
their  attempt  to  be  warm,  totallf  bim  aeemi  to  be  hla  heel,  where  he 
mistake  nature i  It  U  true  there  Is  really  waa  vulnerable;  with  that  ez' 
Bome  warmth  in  shade,  but  there  Is  ception  he  seems  wounded  all  over — 
that  for  which  it  is  given  ua,  cooU  there  never  was  so  great  an  abiurdl- 
neaa.  A  aimilar  mlatake  la  often  ty.  Then  we  have  Mr  Haydon, 
made  with  regard  to.  trees;  thef  are  No.  287,  "Falataff."  His  ideas  are 
nature'a  eool  green,  to  refresh  the  not  princely,  for  sucb  a  prince  it  i> 
eye,  to  throw  cool  ahade  for  silvan  to  be  hoped  was  never  seen.  Here 
lepoae,  yet  how  often  are  they  mere  we  have  reds  agun ;  one  would  sup- 
daubs  of  brown — bot  as  if  baked  in  note  he  had  been  faacinated  by  the 
Aeovenofart — for  what  object?  Be.  deacrlptlon  of  Bardolpb'a  nose,  and 
cause  reda  and  browns,  which  are  painted  the  picture  to  ahow  how  ha 
made  from  them,  have  a  more  jpun.  could  make  It  resemble  a  red-hot 
gent  effect  upon  the  eye,  and  force  poker.  What  theory  of  colouring 
observation.  can  he  have  with  sucb  a  jumble  oT 
No.  U9,  "  Christ  Raiaing  the  WI-  green, red,  blue,  and yeUon?  Apar- 
dow'a  Son.  B.  R.  Haydon.'^  We  are  rot  Is  sober  to  It. 
quite  at  a  loaa  to  underatand  Hr  No.  276.  "  Homing — Windsor 
Haydon.  He  is  either  much  above  Caatle  from  the  meadows;  cattle  by 
or  below  our  taste  and  comprehen-  T.  S.  Cooper.  J.  B.  Pyne."  Has  the 
alonihe  must  have  some  unezplain-  defect  of  most  of  Pyne  s  pictures.  Ha 
ed  theories  of  art,  for  nothing  can  be  has  strangely  fallen  into  an  abhor- 
more  imlike  nature,  under  any  form,  rence  of  ahade— you  have  here  tha 
ahape,  or  colour,  than  bia  practice.  promiBeofaaoaklnghotday,eooush 
Here  are  atranre  mixturea  of  red,  to  acare  the  poor  cattle  to  think  of— 
blue,  lamp  black,  and  treacle.  The  and  what  a  scene  baa  he  chosen  for 
figure  talaed  from  the  dead  should  all  this  day  heat!  Old  Solemn 
aurelf  appearfreefrompaiD,ortbere  Windsor.  We  are  ahockedatthe  an- 
b  a  sad  deterioration  of  a  miracle,  dent  aombre  towen  evaporating  un- 
Here,  however,  is  the  ezpreasion  of  der  a  hot  reform  sky— would  that 
fever,  the  rolling  eyeballs  and  painters  would  consult  the  beasts  of 
atricken  forehead  are  all  indicative  the  field  for  the  value  of  ahade. 
of  Intense  pain.  The  background  The  rery  cattle  have  more  intuitive 
Is  atrangely  coloured,  raw  blue  taste  than  our  modem  painters  In 
alalned  over  with  dirty  colour,  as  in  this  respect 

imitation  of  old  plcturea  uncleaned.        No.  1 12,  "  A  Bull  Fight  at  Seville. 

b7  patting  on  all  one  would  wlab  to  J.  F.  Lewis."  MrLewTsia  maaterof 

aee  cleaned  off;  and  how  weak  is  composition— every  thing  Is  In  its 

the  principal  figure,  the  Christ— the  place;  amidst  all  the  seembgconfu- 

only  miracle  appears  that  sucb  a  alou,  there  is  not  one  object,  bow. 

hand  and  arm  should  support  auch  ever  partially  seen,  that  does  not  tell, 

a  heavy  leaden  cloak.     But  let  ua  The  life,  vigour,  activity,  are  drawn 

aee  Bfr  Haydon  on  a  clasaical  sub-  wiibfull  power,Bnda1HB  aetoffwlth 

ject.  moat  appropriate   colour — a  moat 

No.  221,  "  Discovery  of  Achilles,  perfect  Interest  is  excited— his  ani- 

ftc"    He  must  have  very  strange  malH  are  as  true  as  bis  human  6gurea, 

notions  of  an  Achillea,  auch  as  are  and  bUfemaleabavegrace  and  beauty. 

Bot  to  be  found  in  Homer  certainly ;  BeauUful   as   these  water   colours 

bat  the  colouring  is  ^e  most  extra-  are,  we  regret  Mr  Lenla  does  not 

ordinary  on  record — never  was  any  apply  himself  to  oil ;  we  do  not  be. 

thing  like  it ;  there  is  nothing  like  lleve  he  would  loae  any  power  from 

Uaeandredinfalaeatimatlon— every  thechange  of  hla  material. 
riiadow  baa  red  as  vermllion-cake        No.  IS6,"  Scene  from  Kenilworth, 

MB  make  it— It  b  all  ao  bloody.  It  F.  Stone,"  la  very  f^oad  wiWxm^Nn. 

would  ahamoa  butcher.   One  of  the  character.    Vfawit  cA\wax  -^i>.%k^ 

Cnuto  %«rOT  eovan  her  oyw  with  have  e«it>\nVT  *il»«»  »  »««  ^*«-  ^*^ 
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the  historical  upon  a  large  scale.  The 
«  Murder  of  Bishop  Liege,"  125,  by 
Gattermole,  is  a  specimen  of  very 
great  ponder ;  still  we  doubt  if  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  belong  to  water 
colours.  The  faults  we  have  to  find 
with  modern  art  in  general,  notwith- 
standing our  admiration  of  the  abili- 
ties of  many  artists,  are  still  conspi- 
cuous among  the  painters  in  water 
colours.  There  is  too  little  poetry— 
too  little  imagination,  and  too  little 
sentiment. 

Is  it  true  that,  after  Sixty-eight 
Royal  Exhibitions,  the  arts  have 
retrograded  ?  We  fear  it  is.  It  is 
with  vexation  we  admit  it.  Our 
best  painters  were  before  the  Royal 
Academy.  Among  the  first  exhibi- 
tors (and  certainly  there  were  many 
bad  enough,  but  they  have  easily 
dropped  down  into  oblivion)  were 
the  giants  of  English  art.  These 
are  our  **  old  masters,"  and  have  not 
only  not  been  excelled  in  whatever 
vpfaolds  the  dignity  of  art;  but  their 
names  stand  upon  an  eminence  that, 
in  our  annual  retrogression^  appears 
ascending  out  of  our  reach.  We 
say  in  all  that  upholds  the  dignity 
of  art,  they  are  greatly  our  supe- 
riors ;  in  the  mechanical  and  manual, 
in  dexterity  of  the  pencil,  and  pro- 
fusion of  the  pallet,  the  painters  of 
the  present  day  will  not  find  in 
them  rivals.  We  have  left  the 
poetry  for  the  drudgery  or  mere 
mechanism  of  the  art,  feeling  for 
display,  and  exhibit  and  admire  our 
glittering  gaudy  wares  like  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  whose  glory  is  in 
the  workshop  and  manufactory. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Inde- 
pendently of  something  wrong,  mo- 
rally and  intellectually  wrong,  in 
the  public  taste,  which  is  in  a  state 
of  alternate  languor  and  feverish 
excitement,  and  looks  with  suspicion 
on  whatever  is  offered,  but  with  the 
profession  of  modem  improvement, 
we  fear  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Acade- 
mies and  their  Exhibitions  to  mul- 
tiply artiHts,  but  not  to  promote 
genius.  Every  exhibitor  must  strive 
to  attract,  and  this  endeavour  leads 
him  beyond  the  ''modesty  of  na- 
ture." Talent  is  even  afraid  of 
imitation.  Painters  who  bavo  ac- 
quired fame  are  under  apprehension 
of  the  imitators  to  whom  they  havo 
^rea  rite,  and  iest  they  should  tread 
ioocloaely  upon  their  heels,  dart  oS 
m  9om9  eccentric  course,  ihnt  for  a 


time  throw  out  their  pursuers ;  and 
are  ever  more  alive  to  invent  novel- 
ties to  catch  the  public  eye  with 
glitter  and  glare,  than  to  sit  in  dignity 
and  tranquillity  awhile  under  the 
shade  with  truth.  Artists  are,  like 
cucumbers  in  a  hot-bed,  forced,  and 
no  wonder  they  run  more  to  belly 
than  head.  There  is  an  impulse 
that  is  ever  urging  them  to  think 
more  of  themselves  than  the  art. 
Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough (as  a  portrait,  not  landscape 
painter),  and  Wilson,  are  still  at  the 
head  of  the  English  school.  That 
there  is  and  has  been  genius  among 
us  since  their  days,  none  can  doubt; 
it  has  occasionally  shown  itself  in  the 
promise  of  power,  nay,  occasionally 
in  real  power,  and  vanished.  It  has 
not  been  suffered  to  establish  itself. 
There  is  still,  we  are  persuaded,  no 
lack  of  genius,  but  it  is  under  dete- 
riorating circumstances.  And  some, 
it  must  be  confessed,  have  with  ori- 
ginal talent  burst  forth  into  the  true, 
grand,  and  sublime ;  but  somehow  or 
other  their  promise  has  been  blight- 
ed, and  has  altogether  died,  or  sunk, 
satisfied  with  our  admiration,  into 
the  practice  of  endless  repetitions. 
We  scarcely  indeed  know  a  picture 
so  truly  grand,  so  terrific,  as  Danby's 
<<  Opening  of  the  Sixtii  Seal."  It  is 
perfect  in  effect  and  colour,  and 
Uiere  is  no  part  of  the  composition 
or  execution  that  mars  the  one 
grand  conception.  The  print  gives 
not  the  composition,  for  even  com- 
position is  often  made  out  by  light 
and  shade  and  colour,  which, 
where  the  tones  are  so  varied, 
the  graver  will  fail  to  give.  This 
picture  and  some  few  others,  not 
altogether  out  of  this  class,  are 
striking  exceptions  amidst  glaring 
absurdities,  presuming  nothings,  the 
bustling  efforts  of  tame  mediocrity 
and  endless  imitation.  And  in  works 
of  a  more  moderated  cast  and  cha- 
racter, where  finish  and  execution 
may  be  more  judiciously  displayed, 
a  walk  unknown  to  the  founders  of 
the  Euglitih  School,  we  have  artists 
of  very  great  talent  The  produc- 
tions of  Galcott,  Landseer,  Cooper, 
and  ^ome  otherSjWill  ever  be  admired 
for  their  general  truth  and  purity; 
yet  ev^-n  these  are  too  frequentiy  be- 
low themselves,  under  a  compulsion 
fancied  or  real,  of  keepingup  to  the 
^om^xa^t  House  mark.  The  prac- 
iAc«,b3*ii2^^\il>^l  x«^<OfiSA%  SUM  re« 
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rluitbekutlesofbeatben  fables.  Itbe-  tbef  mlgfat  bsve  been  expected. 
came  in  unlton  with,  and  borrowed  And  we  are  perauaded  tbe  faultj' 
froin,the«ntlquflfltatuea;woi>ds,and  practice  of  some  Rofal  Academi- 
liverB,  and  hills,  were  in  requialtion,  ciana,  wboae  favour  la  to  be  obtained, 
babltation*  for  illraaand  other  del-  and  whoie  works  are  therefore  inii- 
ties,  and  under  tbe  hands  of  Htlan  tated,  inflicts  the  greatest  injury  on 
and  Nlcholo  Pouulu,  trees,  roclcs,  British  taste.  Thej  haTO  neglected 
and  foliage  put  on  an  antique  air,  nature,  and  run  into  bad  aystema 
andbecanie  recipients  for  netamor-  whlchthef  call  art.  They  are  at  total 
[diosea.  That  field  occupied,  Gsapar  vaiiance  with  all  that  has  obt^ed 
took  the  paatoral  with  a  nearer  ap.  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  the 
proach  to  commoo  nature,  but  yet  old  masters;  and  we  will  determia* 
retaining  the  poetic  Teil.  But  it  was  ediy,  to  the  best  ofour  power,  expose 
ItkewlsB  the  age  of  somewhat  of  tbe  tbe  errors  Into  which  the  rising  ar- 
fsellDg  of  courtly  romance.  Claude  tists  may  too  readily  fall. 
threw  himself  into  that  feeling,  and  We  hare  not  hesitated  to  be  free 
created  hla  more  dressed  and  pre-  with  our  remarks;  because  we  are 
(dse  style,  intermingling  landscape  persuaded  tliat  it  is  only  by  public 
and  sea  riews  with  legendary  tale,  crlliciam  that  artists  will  learn  to 
courtly  elegance,  and  pride  of  mer-  see  themselves.  The  leaders  In  art 
chandlse.  Salvator,  bom  but  a  few  have  so  many  injudicious  admlrera, 
years  after  bim,  but  in  less  settied  and  so  many  followers,  that  they 
ngion>,threwh)mseIf,inBUthefree-  scarcely  erer  hear  any  thing  but 
dom  of  genius,  into  wilds,  amidst  praise.  The  whispers  of  sererity 
TBTinea,  and  rocks,  and  precipices.  In  the  exhibition-roomsdo  notrench 
Investing  all  with  a  poetical  depth,  their  ears.  We  are  persuaded  they 
power  and  solemnity,  a  fit  territory  are  in  a  wtoob;  course— we  give  our 
lor  his  lawless  figures.  Nothing  of  reasons,  and  liope  sincerely  others 
this  had  been  before  attempted,  more  able  than  ourselves  vrill 
Thus  were  all  these  great  men  endeavour,  by  a  strict  line  of  criti- 
original ;  landscape  arose  with  them  clsm,  to  rescue  art  from  eccentricity, 
at  nrst  as  an  adjunct  only  to  the  and  to  restore  It  to  greater  Htmpli- 
figures  of  fable,  but  under  their  city  and  truth, 
hands  it  assumed  a  consequence  Artists  may  be  multiplied,  and 
of  Its  own.  None  of  these,  bow-  yet  art  not  advanced.  We  would 
ever,  forgot  to  invest  It  with  some  Impress  upon  the  younger  artists 
mysteryor  charm  of  poetry.  Since  the  necessity  of  thinking  deeply  on 
these  days  it  descended  to  more  art  aod  reasoning  truly ;  of  thinking 
common  representations  :  It  be-  for  themselves,  unshackled  by  the 
came  a  mere  vehicle  and  means  admiration  bestowed  on  those  who 
to  exhibit  dexterity  of  haDdling  and  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  In  pub- 
harmony  of  colour — and  is  now  ra-  lie  estimation;  unbribed  by  patron- 
Eldly  losing  even  that  poor  ground,  age,  and  not  depresied  nor  self-de- 
lut  from  land  scape,  pain  ting,  as  graded  by  its  lois,  or  by  too  earnest 
founded  by  those  great  Masters,  has  a  search  after  It.  None  will  make 
arisen  a  new  art,  to  which  the  paint-  great  painters  but  such  as  seek  the 
er  has  scarcely  yet  deigned  to  hold  art  for  the  art  itself— who  are  con- 
out  the  band  of  fellowship— land-  tented  to  be  poor,  rathfr  than  de- 
acape-gardening.  The  followers  of  grade  their  tables — yet  we  verily  be- 
that  art  are  greatly  Improving,  and  if  Iieve  the  surest  way  in  the  end  to 
we  may  speak  of  their  works  as  fame,  present  and  future,  and  to  the 
pictures,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  many  Immediate  advantsges  it  may 
that  they  know  more  of  light  and  bring.  Is  strictly  to  cuUkate  and  fol- 
ahade,  their  proportions,  relative  low  the  dlctatesofthelr  owngenius, 
values,  depths  and  tones,  than  any  and  then  to  think  themselves  worthy 
ofour  modern  painters,  and  often  to  direct  the  public  taste.  There  ta 
afford  us  a  pleasure  tiiat  in  vala  we  one  reflection  we  would  urge  upon 
look  for  at  Exhibitions.  their  attention— what  Is  to  become  of 
We  are  farced  to  admit  that  the  our  thousand  artists  who  are  novr 
progress  of  our  painters  has  been  In  ninnlog  a  fallacious  course^  if  tbe 
tfteJowerdepvtraentaof  art  The  public  (aste  should  recover  or  ac- 
grmt  flBConrweiDait  sWen  U  nor.  qnln  more  aonud  priadplH  t 
ftaftpnraoli  Ughflr  wartMt  wknn 
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translations  from  thb  qrbbk  anthology. 

Bt  Wiluam  Hat. 

I. 

MBSOMBDES. 
N^fcf  mrtfttovn^  Bmv  /•xt^.— »•  r.  A 
HYMN  TO  NEMESIS.* 
1. 

Daughter  of  Justice,  winged  Nemesis, 
Who  weigbest  in  thy  Bcales  the  life  of  man, 

The  proud,  contemptuous  look. 

The  hollow-hearted  wish 

2. 
Thou  curbest^  dark- eyed  goddess,  with  thy  reins 
•Of  adamant,  and  purgest  human  breasts 

Of  contumelious  scorn. 

Of  Enyy's  hateful  slime. 

8. 

Thine  ever- restless  car, — whose  glowing  wheels 
Leaye  no  impress  behind  them, — overwhelms 

The  pleasure-beaming  lot 

Of  voice- dividing  men. 

4. 

Stealing  behind  them  In  their  hour  of  pride. 
With  noiseless  step,  thou  bendest  to  tne  dust 

The  haughty  neck  erect, 

The  supercilious  mien. 

5. 
Thine  is  the  righteous  measurement  of  life : 
Hie  downcast  eyelid  on  thy  bosom  bent : 

The  hand  of  strength  that  grasps 

A  yoke  for  stubborn  necks. 

6. 
Be  gracious,  blessed  judge,  wing'd  Nemesis, 
Who  weighest  in  thy  scales  the  life  of  man. 

Thee  we  would  lowly  hymn, 

Immortal  Nemesis, 

7. 
Unerring  Goddess,  and  along  with  thee. 
Stern  Justice  thine  assessor,  who  receives 

The  man  of  lofty  thoughts. 

The  generous- hearted  man, 

8. 
Under  her  mighty,  wide- expanded  wings, 
Beneath  whose  shadow  he  may  rest  in  peacoi 

From  Nemesis  secure. 

Secure  from  murky  helL 


^  Ktmsiif — the  fodd«H  of  divins  vengMDoe,  erw  reedy  to  ponlih  the  arregant 
and  isBfioiii^  and  te  reward  the  good  and  the  homUe-miaded. 
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II. 

ANTIPHILUS   OF  ByZAKTIUM. 

H^^  T0V  irurfnf .— x.  r.  A. 
THB  POWER   OF    NbMESIS. 

"  Mjr  gallant  ship  now  eeeks  my  native  shore ; 
To-morrow  t  ana  her  stormy  course  is  o'er; 
To-morrow ! "-— »when  my  lips  these  words  had  said, 
A  hell  of  waters  *  raving  o'er  my  head 
Ingulphed  nJe,— and  destruction  round  me  clung 
For  this  vain  vaunting  of  a  froward  tongue. 
Say  not  to-morrow ;  the  tongue's  slightest  slip, 
Heaven's  vengeance  watches,  ere  it  pass  the  lip. 

III. 

6LAUCUS.        * 
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ON  PARRHASIUS'  PICTURE   OF  PHILOCTBTEB. 

Ay — him  of  Trachis — Philoctetes  torn 

By  fiercer  pangs  than  e'er  by  flesh  were  borne, 

Parrhasius  saw,  before  he  painted  here 

These  leaden  eyes  where  lurks  that  languid  tear, 

These  inward  labourings  of  soul- wasting  throes. 

Thou  prince  of  artists,  Philoctetes'  woes 

Well  hast  thou  pictured :  let  thy  pencil  give 

One  touch  of  anguish  more,— the  wretch  shall  cease  to  live. 

IT. 
▲NACRBON. 

Znf innif ^pdtf  ftuff  fpof .^-M.  r.  A. 

ON  THB  ROSE. 


I  sing  the  rose  of  summer 
With  wreath-producing  spring: 

My  friend,  swell  out  the  musici 
While  I  its  praises  sing. 

2. 
The  rose  the  charm  of  mortals. 

The  breath  of  gods  above. 
The  Graces'  boast  in  seasona 

Of  many- blossomed  Love. 

3. 
The  darling  plant  of  fable, 

Cythera's  sweetest  toy, 
The  hedge-row  lanes  perfuming, 

And  filling  all  with  joy. 

4. 

By  gentle  fingers  gathered. 

This  flower  of  Love  how  sweet 

To  Wisdom  t  how  delightful  I 
In  festive  halls  how  meet  I 


I 


Without  the  rose  what  is  there 
Wherewith  we  could  be  charmed  ? 

Aurora — rosy*  fingered. 
The  Nympha  are  rosy-armed. 

6. 
The  Wise  say,— Aphrodite 

Is  named  the  rosy-hued : 
It  soothes  the  bed  of  sickness. 

By  it  Is  time  subdued. 

7. 
It  shields  the  lifeless  body  % 

From  rot's  corroding  tooth ; 
The  graceful  age  of  roses 

Is  redolent  of  Youlh. 

8. 
Come — ^wilt  thou  that  we  tell  thee 

Its  birth  ? — When  from  the  womb 
Of  Ocean's  clear-blue  waters 

She  came  bedewed  with  spume, 


f  Wisdom ;  Wist — r«^«2 — iht  poeta  are  frvqoently  so  named ;  called  also  f0pi0'rml  i 
sapient ia;  f rentes  docti,  docti  poeta  (oi'J.  Hor.  A,  P.  396,  Ovid,  A.   A.    Ill  £51). 
Tbene  rpithets,  however,  are  given  to  poets«  generally,  by  poets  tbemselvM. 

/  The  rose  wm  used  by  ths  anoiente  medlsiDally,  and  In  cBBbalmlnf  tMr 
^dcf.  How.  If.  XXI IL  186.)     Placed  »\iooYk\.Yi«\Qm\i%QC  deceased  friends. 
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9.  10. 

Cythera :— and  Minerva  A  shoot  of  wondrous  roses 

Bom  of  the  Thunderer's  head  Then,  too,  flowered  out  from  earth 

Leaped  forth^  with  clang;  of  armour.     So  beautiful,  unheard  of. 
And  thrilled  all  Heaven  with  dread,        A  many- varied  birth* 

U. 
The  quire  of  blest  Immortals 
With  nectar  tinged  a  thorn ; 
Thence  the  proud  flower  of  Bacchus— 
The  deathless  rose  was  bom. 

V. 

LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM. 

Mi  ai  y  \iF  citifui; — tt*  r«  A. 
ON  \  MUDDT  FOUNTAIN. 

Do  not,  wayfaring  man,  this  fount  draw  near. 
For  warm  and  troubled  is  the  water  here- 
Brimful  of  mud ;  but  onward  wend  thy  waya 
To  yonder  height,  where  heifers  love  to  graze, 
And  underneath  an  ever-whispering  pine. 
Where  piping  shepherds  from  the  heat  recline, 
Adown  the  rocks  a  murmuring  fountain  flows, 
With  water  cooler  than  the  northern  snows. 

VI. 
LBONIDAS  OF  TARBNTUH. 

Mvflf  if  if9^tnn. — »•  r.  X. 

THE  SUICIDE. 

Oh,  man  I  before  thy  mom  of  life 

Have  countless  ages  fled. 
And  countless  ages  still  will  flee 

When  thou  art  with  the  dead. 
The  shortness  of  thv  destined  course 

What  image  may  express  ? 
It  shrinks  into  a  dwarfish  point —  * 

Yea,  less — if  aught  be  less. 
Yet,  pressed  into  this  narrow  point. 

Are  crowded  many  woes— 
Unmingled  ills,  more  hideous  far 

Than  the  dread  grave's  repose. 
Then  flee,  like  Phido,  Crito's  son. 

Life's  dark  tempestaooa  blast, 
And,  in  the  grave  alone,  thy  hopes 

Of  happiness  tie  cast. 

VII. 
PAUL  THB  SILBNTIARY.* 

'•  Compotitum  discrimen  erit ;  dttcrimina  lauda ; 
Tonerit  Igne  coiiiam  i  toxte  capille  place." 

Or.  Lib,  II.,  Ar.  Am,  103. 
1. 

Is  thy  hair  bound 
In  caul  of  golden  threads  ?    Then  ours 

Is  love*s  death- 8 wound 
From  thee— so  like  the  heavenly  powers — 
A  Rheea — with  her  crown  of  towers. 


•  Fufc  Ov.  Lib.  II.,  A.  A.  296— Sed  te,  &c. ;  Tibull.  IV.,  El.  U.  9— ^«^^^V\v^ 
&  e. ;  Proper.  IL   El.  I.  5— Sive  illam  Coil. 
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2. 

Thy  wealth  profuse 
Of  auburn  tresses  to  the  breeze 

Do'st  thou  unloose  ? 
Raptures  this  frenzied  bosom  seize, 
And  my  scared  reason  turns  and  flees. 

3. 

Do'st  thou  confine^ 
Beneath  thy  veil  of  virgin  snow. 

Those  locks  divine 
"Which  zephyr  woos  ?— Then,  maiden,  know, 
Mine  is  a  flame  of  fiercer  glow. 

•  4* 

The  Graces  fair 
Are  the  handmaidens  who  attire 

Thy  fragrant  hair 
In  triple  guise,  and  uius  conspire 
To  waste  me  by  the  self-same  fire. 

VIII. 
XBZrOCRITUS. 

Xmrm  a^v  9T«^«vrf  tf  «i^vpi^.— «•  r.  A. 

ON  A  CBNOTAPH. 

Maiden  Lysidice,  thou  hapless  fair. 
The  sea's  dank  brine  is  trickling  down  thy  hahr ; 
The  billows  raged,  and  terror-stricken,  thou 
Feirst  from  the  hollow  vessel's  reeling  prow. 
Thine  and  thy  native  Cyme's  names  alone 
Now  grace  this  empty  monumental  stone ; 
For  thou  art  floating  on  the  heaving  deep. 
And  Aristomachus,  thy  sire,  must  weep 
With  thy  betrothed,  who  never  more  can  see 
His  maiden  bride — not  even  her  corse — in  thee. 

IX. 

LEONIDAS  OF  TARBNTUM. 

T/f,  rif^i  «V9W,  yvftu^—x,  r.  A. 

BPITAPH. 

''  Who,  and  who's  child  art  thou,  who  here  dost  lie 

Under  this  marble  ?  " — **  Prexo  named  am  I, 

The  daughter  of  Callitetes."— *<  Where  born  ?  "— 

*<  In  Samos." — **  O'er  thy  tomb,  say,  who  did  mourn  ?"•— 

**  Theocritus,  the  spouse  my  parents  chose."— 

**  What  caused  thy  death  ?  "— "  Childbirth  my  days  did  close." 

**  How  old  ?  "— '*  Just  twenty-two."— <<  No  child  did'st  leave  ?  "— 

**  Callitetes,  but  three  years  old,  must  grieve."— 

"  Blessings  and  length  of  days  be  on  the  boy."— 

^  Thanks,  friend,  and  fortune's  smiles  may'st  thou  enjoy." 

X. 
PLATO. 
Ap;^«9«0vwy  t;^.— »•  r.  A. 

Archeanassa  is  my  mistress  now. 
With  Cupid  flaming  in  her  wrinkled  brow  ;— 
Oh  I  wretched,  ye,  who  felt  her  youthful  flame, 
Through  what  a  fiery  furious  heat  you  came. 
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Thk  ''  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth,"  as  Sbakspearehas 
sung,  and  perhaps  the  noble  play- 
going  Premier  of  England  could 
testify  such  also  is  the  burden  of 
the  song  on  foreign  affairs  with  the 
noble  Atlas  of  the  Foreign  Office,  his 
**  juvenile  Whig"  colleague.  As  the 
European  drama,  elaborated  in 
Downing  Street,  proceeds,  new  cha- 
racters crowd  the  scene,  incidents 
^  are  multiplied,  events  succeed  each 
*  other  with  bewildering  rapidity ;  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  and  cir- 
cumstance are  confounded  in  the 
confusion  of  genius*  of  that  greater, 
in  self-conceit,  than  the  one  great 
master-mind  which  erst  made  and 
still  rules  the  mimic  theatre  of  life ; 
by  him  we  are  and  have  been  tran- 
sported swifter  than  thought  from 
the  Scheldt  to  the  Tagus,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Spree  to  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte.  He  has  raised 
paltry  thrones,  and  uncrowned  petty 
Kings;  he  has  waged  the  war  of 
Titans  against  pigmies,  as  the  monstre 
mortiere  can  tell  at  Antwerp,  as  Dom 
Miguel  is  still  a  living  witness  for 
Oporto,  as  the  baton,  bare  of  laurel, 
of  Colonel  Evans  bears  witness  at 
St  Sebastian.  The  underplot  of 
the  Pacha,  the  by-play  of  Konieh, 
the  denouement  of  Unkiar  Skelessi, 
these  darkly  shadowed  backgrounds 
of  the  picture  are  but  so  many  indi- 
cations of  surpassing  skill,  by  which 
the  scenic  enchanter  has  thrown  his 
foreground  of  triumphs  into  bolder 
relief.  The  magic  of  his  art  was  ex- 
hibited in  saddling  the  Egyptian 
Satrap,  at  the  expense  of  an  ally, 
with  precious  possessions  equal  to 
the  British  isles  in  territorial  extent, 
whilst  with  a  magnanimity,  a  spirit 
of  economy,  and  a  disinterestedness 
ever  to  be  admired  at  St  Peters- 
burgh — if  no  where  else — the  great 
bear  of  the  North  was  coaxed  to  plant 
bis  paw  enormous  upon  the  map  of 
Turkey,  where  still  the  blotched 
Imprint  remains,  at  the  trifling  in- 
convenience of  defraying  the  pre- 
sent coats  of  its  own  foray,  and 
duurging  the  same^  at  compound 
failerett  on  open  credit^  hereafter 


to  be  reimbursed,  under  guarantees 
secured  .before  hand,  to  the  debit 
of  England  and  Turkey.  To  mend  so 
hard  a  bargain,  the  commerce  of  Bri- 
tain was  cast  into  the  lot  gratis,  and 
the  Union  Jack  excluded  from  the 
Euxine.  The  plot  goes  so,  that  the 
lion  once  ramjuu^  had  not  a  foot  left 
to  stand  on,^the  four  being  busied 
in  bestriding  Holland,  Belgium,  Por- 
tugal, and  Spain,  those  petty  States 
which  skulk  '*  under  great  one's 
legs."  Effect  is  the  order  of  the  day 
on  the  greater  stage  of  the  political 
drama,  as  on  the  once  renowned  cut- 
and- thrust  boards  of  the  Coburg;  and 
what  can  equal  the  sensation^  pro* 
lonyie  for  time  past,  excited  through- 
out civilized  Europe  by  the  bravo- 
in-chief  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
foreign  department  ?  These  are, 
however,  no  more  than  the  tragic 
wonders  of  the  piece — the  "doing 
the  terrible,"  as  the  heroes  of  the 
sock  and  buskin  would  say  ^  the 
entertainments,  in  part  represented 
and  in  course  of  representation,  are 
in  fact  a  melange  of  every  thing  hor« 
ribly  ludicrous,  and  laughably  inte* 
resting.  They  are  tragedy,  comedy, 
farce,  all  combined,  all  written,  cast, 
and  enactedby,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of,  one  grand  artUte^  from 
early  lessons  imbibed  in  the  salons 
Parisiens. 

The  tragic  terrors  of  the  mime  we 
have  but  too  faintly  bodied  forth, 
nor  can  we  afford  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  comic  entremets  although  the 
material  is  not  abundant  only,  but 
provoking  as  sauce  piquant.  In  the 
opening  month  of  this  present  year, 
we  had  the  honour  to  announce  the 
forthcoming  performances  of  my 
Lord  Durham  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  a  scene  selected  by  himself. 
The  superb  aristocrat  reached  his 
destination,  and  dressed  for  his  cha- 
racter. Of  his  first  mission  it  was 
said  by  a  great  diplomatic  authority 
in  Paris,  that,  il  sera  bien  regu,  il  sera 
bien/ete,  et  apris  il  ne  sera  gu^un  petit 
garfon.  The  prognostication  was 
to  the  letter  fulfilled,  and  what 
proved  true  of  the  first  may  witk 
even  grealex  fideWVf  \v^  ^i\\Xk^  ^ 
the  aecoud  iem\\xvQ!M  ^\  \«^\^MSfi»»r 
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tion.  Tiie  Czar  could  desire  do  not  one  word  of  Sarmatia  or  against 
more  obsequious  courtier— the  astute  Boutinieff  has  he  ventured  to  breathe 
Nesselrode  no  more  fatuous  dupe  Into  ears  imperial  and  polite.  To 
-»the  lordliog  has  been  feasted,  and  complete  the  comical  exhibition  of 
flattered,  and  befooled.  More  Whig  diplomacy,  we  have  the  noble 
haughty  and  insolent  of  deport-  Granville  and  the  genteel  Lamb, 
ment  towards  his  fellow-men,  but  dating  their  salaries  from  Paris  and 
inferiors  in  station,  than  ever  was  Vienna,  but  patrioticallj  sojourning 
the  proudest  of  imperial  despots,  so  in  London  fur  the  purpose  of  ex- 
much  the  more  slavish  has  he  been  pending  them,  whilst  Lord  Ponsonbj, 
in  his  devotions  to  all  of  the  high  and  whose  lengthened  dalliance,  amidst 
mighty  blood  of  the  Romanoffs.  The  the  delights  of  modern  Capua,  em- 
embassy,  however,  has  not  been  boldened  the  Moscovite  march  upon 
without  its  conveniences,  personally  Constantinople,  is  now,  if  report  may 
and  economically,  as  Mr  M*Culloch  be  credited,  home*  sick  and  sicic  of 
would  say ;  and  a  few  more  years  Pera ;  once  more  on  the  tramp,  in 
endurance  of  the  splendidly  remu-  emulation  of  his  noble  colleagues,  for 
Derated  exile  may  possibly  restore  the  north-west,  to  join  a  gatheriDg of . 
to  Lambton  Park  some  of  its  pris*  the  Greys,  and  at  the  slight  charge  of 
tine  glories ;  for  where  is  the  nation  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  a-year, 
that  pays  for  patriotism  so  magnifi-  to  give  his  vote  and  interest  in  the 
eently  as  this  ?  Witness  it,  '*  honest  Peers  to  the  tottering  Ministry  of  his 
lago"  Joseph,  for  family,  followers,  relative,Lord  Melbourne.  The  crown- 
and  voters;  witness  it,  ye  single-  Ing  act  of  foreign  policy,  so  far  as  the 
speech  Macaulays,  ye  pious  old  sin-  drama  has  yet  progressed,  compre- 
Ders  of  Zacharys,  ye  slave  driving  bends  the  secession  of  our  **  mag- 
hosts  of  factory  and  poor  law  com-  nanimous,"  our  **  excellent,"  our 
missioners,  and  ye  lesser  tribe  of  most  '*  faithful  and  liberal'*  ally, 
Bowrings  of  three  Reform  jobs.  In  Louis- Philippe,  from  our  alliance  and 
grateful  return,  what  has  not  the  aris-  the  quadruple  alliance.  Yea,  the 
tocratical  democrat  endured — what  '^  constitutional  King*' — the  head  of 
has  he  not  accomplished  ?  The  repre-  **  liberal  institutions  "  akin  to  ours^ 
tentative  of  the  most  powerful  nation  he  who  was  bound  with  us  by  ties 
on  earth  was  purposely  misviewed  at  indissoluble  in  a  crusade  **  against 
Odessa  for  a  roamingsupercargo;  the  the  despotism  of  the  East  and  of  the 
royal  flag  of  England,  before  which  Holy  Alliance,"  even  he,  the  **  un- 
realms  and  potentates  had  humbly  kindest  cut  of  all,"  is  now  found  to 
salaamed,  remained  unsaluted  and  have  been  only  holding  with  the 
contemptuously  unacknowledged,  as  hare  and  running  with  the  hounds, 
would  have  been  the  signal  staff  of  until  hypocrisy  might  unmask  with- 
a  Black  Sea  skipper — all  this  the  out  peril.  Even  he  has  now  aban- 
meek  and  lowly  Durham  bore,  doned  the  hare- brained  Palmerston 
soothed  by  some  verbiage  of  super-  to  his  fate.  The  devoted  victim  was 
cilious  and  unmeaning  explanation  last  heard  of  amidst  the  crowds  of 
from  the  scornful  barbarian.  The  Vauxhall,  hesitating,  perhaps,  by  the 
banks  of  the  Neva  found  him  not  side  of  Green*s  grand  balloon,  whe- 
less  complying  and  truckling  than  ther  bodily  to  commit  himself  into 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  king-  the  regions  above,  of  tho6e  aerial 
dom  and  constitution  of  Poland  are  currents  ever  eddying  and  conflict- 
yet  unrestored,  her  chains  are  but  the  Ing,  and  amid  those  flickerinj^  flashes 
more  firmly  riveted,  the  blood  of  of  meteors  and  their  tails,  ^om  the 
her  best  sons  yet  languishes  in  piti-  moonstruck  contemplation  of  which 
less  exile,  or  in  chains  and  slavery  below  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
wastes  away  amid  the  deserts  of  Si-  seduced  into  the  whirlpool  and  un- 
beria  or  in  the  death-dealing  labours  ballasted  career  of  his  official  life, 
of  Ural  mines;  a  British  merchant  Having  discussed  the  comedy  part 
has  been  bastinadoed  at  Constanti-  to  the  last  scene  represented,  we 
Dople,  under  the  encouragement,  if  arrive,  in  the  order  of  the  bill  of 
not  at  the  special  instance  of  one  of  fare,  to  the  last  piece — to  foreign 
the  diplomatic  serfs  of  Russia,  yet  a  policy,  in  the  shape  of  broad  farce. 
Joudly-vBunting  liberal  has  been  the  Some  time  in  the  last  year  arrived 
while,  and  for  twelve  montha  past,  \ii  \.\A«  countrv  a  young  genUeman 
«  retident  of  St  Peteraburgi  where   ?tomCoT!L%\».\ivw^«^\v>^-.^tTlrt?hmer. 
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chanty  and  tLerefore  a  man  of  talent 
and  obBervation.    He  had  witnessed 
the  over  bearing  insolence  and  the 
intolerable  encroachments  of  Rus- 
sian aeents  and  Russian  power  in 
the     East    with    indignation ;    the 
proudly   apathetic   indifference    of 
the  British  embassy  to  British  inte- 
rests with  disgust ;  the  scandalous 
and  scarcely  disguised  manner  in 
which  the  legation  was  duped,  be- 
trayed, and  sold   by  Greek  merce- 
naries of  dragomans  with  honest  in- 
dignation ;  the  rash  or  timorous  by 
turns,  but  ever  crooked  and  faith- 
less, march  of  our  own  foreign  po- 
licy.    On  reaching  his  native  shores, 
he  thought  to  find  a  highm!nded  na- 
tion in  arms  sgainst  treachery  with- 
out and  imbecility  within.      The  si- 
lent  despair  of  Conservatives — Whig 
listlessness  to  aught  save  office— 
the  joyous  front  of  Radicalium,  reck- 
less of  national  honour  and  interests, 
gloating  only  over  the  proepect  of 
anarchy  and  national   dismember- 
ment — he  found,  and  thoughtlessly 
attributed  at  once  to  ignorance  or 
infatuation.    With  zeal  laudable  and 
active  he  set  about  enlightening  the 
darkness ;    memoirs   were   poured 
into  Downing  Street,  and  pamphlets 
were  prepared  for  the  pres.^.    For- 
tunately for  Mr  Urquhart,  he  found 
a  protector  near  an  august  personage, 
through  whom,  as  well  perchance 
as  through  the  fear  of  exposure,  the 
ear  of  the  foreign  secretary,  natural- 
ly obsequious  where  official  exist- 
ence   might    be  jeopardized,  was 
ffalned.    The  pamphlet  next  made 
Us  appearance,*  a  smart  and  clever 
production,  but  revealing  no  secrets, 
for  the  tale  of  Russian  aggrandise- 
ment and  Turkish  degradation  had 
been  told  again  and  again  with  de- 
tdls  more  ample,  and  experience 
more  extensive,  by  abler  pens  and 
older  heads.    The  exertions  of  the 
spirited  author  were  recompensed 
by  his  introduction  into  the  career 
of  diplomacy — at  one  bound  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  Legation.      Al- 
though unformed  by  the  routine  of 
subordinate  stages,  and  unrecom- 
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mended    by  connexion  with    that 
rank  which,  when  otherwise  suitably 
accomplished,  lends  grace  and  dig- 
nity    to     national     representation 
abroad,  we  rejoiced  in  the  good  for- 
tune of  Mr  Urquhart,  no  less  be- 
cause of  the  talent  by  which  it  was 
justified,  than  of  the  class  from  which 
he  was  sprung— a  class  which,  how- 
ever depreciated  by  shallow  econo- 
mists, and  overshadowed  by  barris« 
ters  pliant  as  briefless,  is  yet  reser^ 
▼ed  for  higher  destinies  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire.    But  our 
author  had  urged,  with  irresistible 
force,  through  whole  pages  of  his 
publication,  the  disgrace, no  less  than 
the    danger    of  dependency  upon 
Greek  renegades,  always  in  the  pay 
of  Russia,  as  the  interpreting  me- 
dium of  our  communications  with 
the  Porte ;  his  reasoning  carried  con- 
viction, nay,  more,  his  own  presu- 
med t  qualifications  as  a  skilled  Os- 
manlee    dialectician  were,   if    not 
the  only,  not  the  smallest  recommen- 
dation to  his  appointment.  The  evil 
was,  on  his  ovvn  showing,  of  the  most 
urgent  complexion,  and  demanded 
the  most  instant  redress.    The  rea- 
soning was  conclusive  to  us  and  all. 
For  we  remembered  that  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  young 
men  in  the  Oriental  languages  had 
been  founded  in  some  years  bygone 
(by  Mr  Hamilton,  we  believe),  and 
existed  on  the  advent  of  the  Whigs, 
called  the  Jeuties  de  lanyues,  to  re- 
medy the  deficiency  so   justly  aW 
leged,  and  which,  in  the  usual  pal- 
tering spirit  of  cheese-paring  eco- 
nomy, had,  by  the  *'  juvenile  Whig," 
been  abolished.    Who  then  did  not 
expect  to  see   the    new  secretary 
posting  it  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
or  taxing  all  the  wonders  of  steam 
to  cross  the  Dardanelles,  ere  greater 
damage  was  inflicted  by  perfidious 
Fanariotes,  or  the  confiding  simpli- 
city of  Lord  Ponsonby  was  further 
imposed  on  ?    Who  did  not  joyously 
figure  the  diplomatic  merchant  con- 
fronting the  Reis  Effendi  in  his  own 
idiom  —  blazoning  to  his  beard  in 
Turkish  the  atrocious  injuries  of  Mr 


*  **  Franee,  England,  and  Ratais.*' 

f  Wt  OSS  the  word  *'  presamsd,"  because  we  have  heard  from  retpecUble  autho- 
Hty  that  Mr  Urquliart  is  not  eo  perfectly  aeeomplithed  a  linguiet  at  was  expected 
tmd  ia  Indispeoeable.     A  mere  acquainUnee  with  tbe  roatioe  phraeeolof^i  oC  tAm\&«^ 
life  dssp  not  imply  the  command  of  a  foreign  languaga* 
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thousands  by  these  and  other 
Stock*  Ezehanjfe  operations^  he  be- 
came, in  overhaste  to  surpass  the 
overgrown  Rothschild,  and  arrogate 
the  sole  dominion  of  the  monied 
world,  so  unlucky  as  to  lose  the 
whole  of  these  gains,  ill-gotten,  and 
even  to  fall  into  insolvency.  So  that, 
at  the  exact  period  of  his  nomina- 
tion by  Toreno,  the  future  Minister 
of  Finance  had  not  wherewith  to 
satisfy  his  stock  bargains,  pay  his 
coach.hire  and  voyage,  or  array 
himself  with  an  outfit  decent  and 
indispensable  for  his  appearance  in 
his  new  character.  His  embarrass- 
ments were  communicated  to  his 
chief,  who,  generous  towards  his 
colleague,  and  impatient  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  embryo  mint,  authorized 
the  advance  of  a  liberal  sum  by  the 
agents,  who  still  had  faith.  la  this 
way,  and  by  the  assistance  of  loan- 
jobbing  expectants,  a  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  is  said  to  have 
been  furnished,  so  that  the  nuevo 
Cristiano  might  be  relieved  of  his 
difficulties,  pay  his  differences  at 
the  stock-house,  and  enabled  to 
enter  Madrid,  not  as  the  pauper  he 
was,  but  as  the  Minister  so  anxiously 
expected,  who  to  Spain  should 
stand  in  stead  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies. 

Such  was  Mendizabal,  whose  first 
and  most  srateful  exploit  was  to 
declare  agamst  his  benefactor  when 
the  current  of  popular  favour  had 
set  against  him.  He  became^  after 
the  discharge  of  Toreno,  not  Prime 
Minister  only,  but  sole  Minister.  For 
months  he  remained  alone  and  in 
all  his  glory,  for  not  one  man  of  pre- 
tensions to  honesty  or  respectability 
could  be  found  to  associate  himself 
with  or  to  countenance  the  Jew  by 
lineage,  if  not  by  religion.  Agustin 
Arguelles,  that  patriot  disinterested, 
if  not  sage,  remonstrated  with  Lord 
Holland,  his  friend,  sgainst  the  mi- 
nisterial patronage  of  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton's  protege  in  vain.    Indignantly 


refusing  proffered  official  connexion 
himself  even  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council,  he  was  at  length  and  re- 
luctantly induced,  by  his  noble  cor- 
respondent, to  countenance  for  a 
time  the  intrusive  adventurer,  and 
even  to  find  him,at  the  last  extremity, 
two  passably  respectable  assistants. 
In  the  persons  of  the  Conde  Almo- 
dovar  and  Se&or  de  los  Heros.  Re- 
volution now  ran  its  mad  career. 
Monasteries  and  convents  were  sup* 
pressed  and  confiscated — church 
bells  were  melted  down  and  sold — 
national  domains  were  sacrificed  at 
one  hundredth  of  their  value — loans 
were  made  and  revenues  disappear- 
ed. The  Procuradores  accorded  a 
vote  of  unlimited  confidence — 
Mendizabal  used  and  abused  it  with 
a  stockjobber's  conscience.  A  rem- 
nant of  honesty  remained,  however, 
in  the  nation — he  was  at  last  igno- 
miniously  dismissed,*  after  having 
in  less  than  six  months,  by  loans,  by 
sales  of  national  domains  onaoy 
termp,  by  sequestrations  of  monas- 
tical  houses  and  lands,  by  church 
bells  disposed  of  as  old  metal,  and 
by  other  robberies,  raised,  squan- 
dered, and  pocketed  two  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  reales,  or 
between  two  and  three  millions 
sterling,  over  and  above  the  regular 
revenue  and  the  balance  received 
of  Ardoin's  loan — all  still  unaccount- 
ed for.  The  avowed  determinatiun 
of  his  successors  to  put  him  on  his 
trial,  and  force  him  to  disgorge  some 
portion  of  his  enormous  peculations, 
fed  to  their  overthrow  by  inducing 
him  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  the 
Revolutionists,  to  whom  he  brought 
money,  if  not  character.  Such  was 
the  ministerial  career  of  Mendizabal, 
than  whom  a  charlatan  more  im- 
pudent and  more  profoundly  igno- 
rant never  hoaxed  a  nation  or 
figured  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  escro- 
queries.  During  his  sojourn  in  this 
country  he  had  indeed  been  a  tenant 
of  one  or  more  of  the  metropolitan 


*  His  fall  was  accelernted  by  a  curious  Incident.  The  United  Service  Gazette 
relates  tb«  circumstancefl,  which,  we  have  cause  to  be)i«ve,  are  founded  on  heU 
Emboldened  by  the  smiles  of  his  beauteous  sovereign,  and  believing  her  to  be  amo- 
rous, be  one  day,  in  a  private  conference,  had  the  audacity  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
her,  with  intent,  &c.  Being  indignantly  repulsed,  the  hook-nosed  Jew  wrote  a  letter 
of  humb]e  apology,  soliciting  forgiveness — the  answer  returned  was  hi*  diimiasal. 

He  then  applied  for  his  letter  \)ack  again  by  the  Duqne  de  San  Feraando,  but  the 

Qaien  refused  to  part  with  It,  and  kept  U  a»  «l  NwitVt* 
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prisons  for  some  mlierable  amoant  aft«r  smaarlDg  thflinselT«i  with  tb« 
of  liabUlUea  he  was  unable  to  dig.  horrid  gore,  paraded  them,  find  on 
charge.  a  pike,  tfarougbout  the  cftf,  amidst 
The  Miniitrf  of  Iituriz  and  Ga-  the  most  savage  jelli,  and  vivas  the 
Hkvo  succeeded— the  former  pre-  mmt  demoniac  These  furies  In  male 
sumptuous  and  self-opiniooatea  as  attire  belonged  to  a  section  of  Na* 
la  education  he  was  deficient  and  of  tional  Guards,  named,  bf  waf  of  ter- 
capacitj  limited— tbe  last  cetehraled  rlfic  distinction,  the  Compania  Saif 
no  less  for  bis  oratorical  powers  griente,  or  Bloodifalrstf  Company, 
than  for  his  administrative  ioibe-  A  deputation  of  these  wretches, 
cllitf— but,  unlilie  their  unworthy  gorged  with  blood,  sailed  two  days 
predeceBsor,neltherof  themcorrupt  after  (on  tbe  27ih  of  July),  in  the 
In  mind  nor  dlBbonourable  of  cba-  3Ianch»teTBteamer,for  Cadlz,wbich 
racter.  Their  »peedy  downfal  was  revolutionized  on  tbe  !!8lh, 
might  from  their  first  measure  have  amidst  the  vociferous  acclamatlont 
been  easily  predicated.  A  new  of  a  frantic  rabble.  "It  la  truly 
electoral  law,  enlarging  the  basis  of  degrading,"  writes  a  gentleman  of 
representation,  bad  been  passed  by  high  respectability  on  that  day, 
the  Chamber  of  Procuradores.  whose  letter  lies  before  us,  "  to  see 
Without  waiting  for  the  concurrence  all  tbe  wealthy  and  respectable  in- 
of  tbe  co-ordinate  branch  of  tbe  habitants  of  this  city  afraid  to  op- 
Legislature,  tbe  Proceres,  to  whom  pose  a  few  blackguards  who  lead 
tt  bad  not  even  been  presented,  the  rest  captive  at  their  will." 
hturls  rashly  dissolved  the  Lower  The  frenzy  spread  from  the  pro- 
House  In  session  within  a  few  vtnces  to  the  capital,  but  the  first 
weeke  only,  and  convoked  a  new  attempts  of  the  National  Guard  at 

.  Cortes,  to  be  elected  according  to  insurrection  were  put  down  by  tbe 
■n  act  not  legally  in  force.  The  courage  and  firmness  of  Quesada. 
Minister  wbo  presumes  to  violste  Lives  were  lost  In  tbe  fray,  but  the 
the  forms  of  law  himself  must  ez-  regular  troops  were  still  f^thful— 
pect  to  become  tbe  victim  sooner  or  the  disarmraent  of  the  Urbanos  was 
later  of  Its  infraction  by  others.  The  decreed  and  proceeded  with.  A 
new  eiecitons,  so  Inauspiclously  brief  calm  succeeded— It  was  but  a 
commenced,  terminated,  however,  pause  in  the  howling  of  tbe  tempest. 
IsTourably,  and  a  majority  was  se-  Oo  tbe  evening  of  the  12th  of  Au- 
cured  In  a  Chamber  never  destined  gust,  the  troops  in  garrison  at  San 
to  Im  assembled.  The  ill  success  of  lldefonso,  about  30  miles  from  Ma- 
Cordova,  Evans,  and  the  Christina  drid,  surrounded  the  royal  palace 
commanders,  every  where  aroused  where  the  Queen  Regent  was  thea  , 
the  popular  fury^by  tbe  machina- ,  resident,  proclaiming  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  secret  societies  esta- '  tion  of  1812.  At  two  In  the  morn- 
blisfaed  In  the  capital,  with  their  ing,  she  herself.  In  terror  for  her  life 
ntmlGcaUons  in  every  province.  It  — grossly  insulted  by  a  brutal  sol- 
was  fanned  Into  a  flame  which  burst  diery— tbe  fire  of  musketry  already 
forth  simultaneously  at  Malaga,  beard,  and  artillery  sent  for  to  batter 
Cadiz,  Cordova,  Granada,  and  Vtt-  the  chateau  about  ber  ears — yielded 
lencia.  Juntas  were  formed,  the  a  reluctant  assent,  and  permitted 
Constltutionofl8l2wasproclaimed,  the  mutineers  to  be  sworn  to  their 
and  tbe  most  sanguinary  excesses  idol.  In  that  same  splendid  resl- 
wereperpetratedunderlbedominion  dence  of  La  Grsnja,  where,  by  her 
ofclublaw.  At  Malaga  the  civil  and  blandishments,  she  had  prevailed 
niliUj'y  governors,  the  Conde  Dona-  upon  tbe  uxorious  Ferdinand  to  In- 
dio  and  Seiior  San  Juito,  were  bar-  vest  ber  with  regal  power— where, 
barously  and  unresistingly  butcher-  by  her  intrigues,  she  had  induced 
ed,  their  bodies  mutilated,  and  the  dying  king  to  abrogate  a  fundtv- 
plecemeal  carried  triumphantly  mental  law  of  the  monarchy,  and 
through  different  quarters  of  the  despoil  Don  Carlos  of  a  throne — In 
city.  Some  miscreants,  deeper  that  spot,  tbe  trene  of  her  hours  of 
died  In  atrocitythsn  the  rest,  severed  dalliance  with  Munoz,  a  terrible  re- 
fi^om  the  body  of  Donadlo,  who  was  tribution  overtook  her.  One  part 
of  ■  fine  commanding  person,  the  of  the  penah-j  q(  w\ni«*i»>'a»a-^^ 

.    ftaru  which  shall  be  nameleas,  and,  in  the  \'»»  oi  V&fcrti— <iai  ipwi.^ 
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Pius  VI.-'Died  at  Valencaj. 
Piae  VII. 

The  Royal  Family  of  Spain. 
The  Royal  Family  of  Si¥eden. 
NapoleoD,  and  all  his  Family. 


Charles  X.,  and  all  his  Family. 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands  from 

Belgium. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  Warsaw. 


DIED  IN  EXILE. 

The  Prince  of  Conti.  The   Wives  of  Louis  XVIII,  and 

The  two  Priucesses^  Aunts  of  Louis        Charles  X. 
XVI. 


Lord  Palmerston,  therefore,  will 
have  an  ally  In  Louis-Philippe 
no  longer ;  the  noble  Viscount  will 
be  left  alone  In  all  his  glory.  But 
if  he  have  not  one  ally  in  Eu- 
rope— for  of  each  and  all  he  has  in 
five  years  shorn  Great  Britain — at 
least  the  consolations  of  private  and 
political  friendship  will  be  his. 
There  is  Mendizabal,  whose  laurels 
we  have  sung,  still  at  Madrid,  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  ascendant.  Silva 
Carvalho*  may  again,  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  recover  his  present  dis- 
grace at  Lisbon,  even  under  the 
Constitution  1 820,  of  which  he  was 
an  original  author,  none  the  poorer 
for  loans  past ;  and  M.  Thiers,  J  from 
the  brighter  skies  of  Italy,  may  yet 
return,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  tele- 
graph and  a  Spanish  war,  once  more 


fleece  the  Paris  Bourse  out  of  mil* 
lions  of  francs  additional.  The  trio 
of  stockjobbing  rogues  may  yet  be 
restored,  in  the  plenitude  of  power, 
to  their  posts  of  honour  in  the  front 
ranks  of  revolution,  prosperous,  and 
to  the  longing  embraces  of  the  Bri- 
tish Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
For  the  reputation  and  the  interests 
of  Old  England,  we  trust,  indeed, 
that  better  prospects  are  in  store; 
and  we  are  willing,  with  all  humili- 
ty, to  commit  her  destinies  into  the 
keeping  of  that  wise  Providence, 
whose  aid  was  so  sacrilegiously  and 
hypocritically  invoked  by  the  right 
honourable  member  for  Tiverton,  as 
the  last  of  his  allies — the  last  hope 
of  deliverance  for — himself,  and  the 
commander  of  his  legion. 


*  This  person  was  one  of  the  leading  and  popular  orators  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes 
of  1820 ;  he  became,  moreover,  Mhilster  of  Grace  and  Justice.  In  his  exile  subsc- 
queutly,  we  met  him  at  the  house  of  Senhor  de  Moura,  who,  during  the  same  epoch, 
was  President  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  most  able  and  eloquent  member  of  that  Assem- 
bly, also  an  exile.  On  his  departure,  the  Senhor  said,  in  answer  to  some  enquiries, 
"  Sir,  during  his  ministry  justice  was  sold  with  both  hands." 

f  Before  1 830,  this  gentleman  was  a  redacteur,  and  an  able  one,  of  the  National 
paper,  then,  as  now,  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party.  After  the  accession  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  in  whose  favour,  for  reasons  good,  it  Is  said,  he  abandoned  his  former  opi- 
nions, he  became  Under  Secretary  of  Finance  to  Lafitte,  his  former  patron.  He 
participated  in  the  enormous  profits  then  made  from  admission  to  the  use  and  the 
secrets  of  the  Telegraph,  which  the  monarch  reserved  exclusively  for  his  own  profit 
and  that  of  his  favourites.  From  an  editor,  with  some  L.200  or  L.SOO  annual  sa- 
lary, he  became  a  millionaire  within  a  couple  of  years.  Ail  Paris  tells  the  story  of 
his  marriage.  lu  order  with  a  decent  pretext  to  be  able  to  enjoy  his  splendid  fur- 
tune,  he  eapoused  the  daughter  of  his  stoclcbrolcer,  and  the  report  was  given  out,  that 
in  duwry  with  her  he  was  presented  with  two  millions  of  francs.  Everybody 
knew  the  honest  father  could  not  a£Pord  to  endow  her  with  as  many  pence.  How- 
ever, M.  Thiers  then  purchased,  and  now  luxuriates  in  the  magnificent  palace  called 
the  FuHe  St  James. 


Prinied  by  J^aUantyni  and  Co-t  P«hI«  YfoT^Edvniiiur^ft. 
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STATE  EDUCATION  JN  PRANCK. 


The  first  object  that  etrikeB  one  in 
roDKideriog  the  subject  of  natioual 
education  in  France,  is  the  great 
state  organization  on  which  it  de- 
pends K>r  all  its  efficiency.  We 
shall  therefore  commence  this  paper 
by  giving  as  brief  an  account  as  we 
can  of  this  vast  system  of  educa- 
tional machinery. 

The  Royal  University  is  the  head 
and  heart  of  education  tliroughout 
France.     The   Minister  of   Public 
Instruction  is  its  chief,  and  has  the 
title,  in  that  quality,  of  Grand  Mas- 
ter.   He  is  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  has  afterwards  the  nomination 
of  all  the  functionaries  in  the  univer- 
sities^ coUegls,  and  schools  through- 
out the  kingdom,  besides  many  other 
powers  which  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.    He  has  associated  with 
him  a  council  composed  of  thirty 
members,  of  whom  ten  are  counsel- 
lors for  life.    The  university  itself 
consists  of  as  many  academies  as 
yiere  are  courts  of  appeal  in  the 
country,    viz.    twenty-seven;    and 
these  academies,  in  themselves  a 
fiction  like  the  great  university,  are 
composed  of  establishments^  more 
or  less  in   number,  of  all  grades 
within  their  circuit :  of  the  higbest 
kind  called  faculties,  and  of  royal 
colleges,  communal  colleges,  private 
institutions,   boarding-schools,  and 
elementary  schools.    The  three  lat- 
ter sorts  of  seminaries  really  belong 
to  the  university,  but  only  as  out- 
works.    All    these    establishments, 
except  those  for  primary  inbtruc- 
tion,    are    directly   provided    with 
teachers  by  the  central  authority; 
with  douens  dts  JucultSi  and  agyreyh 
for  the  faculties;   with  provisturs^ 
censors,  economists,  treasurers^  and 
profestort,  for  the  royal  and  com- 

YOU  xu    NO,  ccuiu 


raunal   college! ;    with   principals, 
c/iefsd*  institution  f  and  niditres  d'iiudt^ 
for  private  institutions.      Most  of 
these  receive  salaries  from  the  state, 
and  all  of  them  their  appointmenu 
from  it     Several  of  these  agents 
have  nothing  to  do  with  instruction. 
The  proviseurs  have  only  to  care  for 
the  household  regulations  of  the  in- 
stitutions to  which  they  belong,  and 
to  the  good  conduct  of  the  pupils 
placed    under  their   guardianship. 
The  censors  superintend  merely  the 
studies ;  and  the  treasurers  and  eco- 
nomists keep  the  accounts  and  pay 
the  expenses.    All  these  are  simply 
overseers.  There  are  then  thirty  in- 
spectors-general, and  in  addition  two 
inspectors  for  each  academy;  and 
the  members  of  the  great  council 
may  be  called  upon  on  an  emer- 
gency to  visit  any  of  the  state  esta- 
blishments.   There  are  besides  aca« 
demic  councils  established  in  every 
chef  lieu  of  an  academy,  with  an 
ofi^cer  called  a  regent  at  its  head. 
Reports  to  and  from  this  council  are 
passing  continually  from  every  in- 
termediate authority  up  to  the  chief 
authority;  and  the  great  council  of 
the  university  sits  twice-a-week  to 
take  them  into  consideration.      In 
every  city,  too,  where  there  is  a 
royal  college,  there  is  attached  to  it 
a  bureau  of  administration,  consist- 
ing of  the  pri/et  of  the  department, 
the  president  of  the  tribunal  of  ap- 
peal, a  commissioner  of  the  govern- 
ment appointed  to  this  tribunal,  an- 
other belonging  to  the  criminal  tri- 
bunal, and  of  the  mayor  and  a  pro- 
viseur.    Private  establishments  are 
also  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  prSfet  of  the  place  where  the^ 
exist,  and  XVv«\t  d\t^cXjw%  %x^  \w<«A. 
by  Ibe  \aw  lo  t^V«^  >^i^V«  Y^^J^^  n» 
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action,  Ibe  o)d  S7Btem  Ii  to  be  b«ld  uj,  It  ii  one  of  tba  cHlef  alni  of 

fatt  by,  not  onlf  to  remain  UDrrliis-  public  fnitniciion  tn  France  to  et- 

ed,  but  to  be  extended  nod  fortified  f«ct  tblt  monitroui  coaaumtnation. 

b7  all  meina.    All  the  French  bouka  The  (ndeavour  li  to  aubuttute  for 

wo  hare  read  oa  thia  subject,  and  all  an  ladiildual  and  local,  a  national, 

the  dlKiuKuiihed  peraoaa  we  bare  or  ratfaer  itata  character.    With  thli 

bad  the    ndrantnge  nf  convening  end  la  ?iew.  It  la  made  a  rule  nerar 

wilb  abmit  it,  Indnt  invariably  upon  to  appoint  mattera  or  proTetaora  to 

tbe7>ri-/crfi/><eNMjof  a  state  education  eatablithtnenta  in  tiieir  own  coun- 

to  a  private  one.  tries.     Northerni  are  letUed  in  the 

In  order  to  explain  thia,  we  do  not  aoutb,  and  aoutherna  In  the  north, 
go  out  of  our  WBj  In  ftlanclng  at  the  By  thia  arraugemaiit  It  la  hoped  that 
political  condition  of  France.  In  provincial  and  family  Influence* 
that  country  there  are  really  only  will  be,  In  a  great  meaiure,  neutral- 
two  great  powera  in  existence — the  iii>d.  An  artlfielal  mind  and  dia- 
one  the  supreme  government,  and  petition  ia  aougbt  to  he  produced, 
the  other  the  people.  There  are  no  and  u  produced,  and  extended  over 
Intervening  powers  of  popular  ori.  the  whole  land:  and  the  reauli  is 
gin  and  growth,  having  Intimate  con-  uniformity — the  grand  dtiideratn'm 
neiiuna  with  both.  The  one  of  theae  — but  a  double  uniformity ;  nnlFor- 
powera  must  therefore  Include  and  mity  of  external  aubordlnatlon,  and 
absorb  the  other  In  the  moit  abao-  uniformity  of  Internal  rebellion.— 
lute  manner.  There  can  be  no  com-  Outrsgrd  nature  revalli.  The  free 
promlie  of  claims,  norecoDcilement  perBonal  will,  driven  Inward*  and 
of  interests  between  them,  for  they  locked  up  In  a  condemned  chamber 
have  no  mediatora.  Each  etanda  of  the  intellect,  gathera  Intensity 
out  aa  the  antagonist  to  the  other,  from  ita  very  Inaction,  feeda  upon 
breast  to  breaai.  Hence,  to  con-  abstract  apeculattons,  and,  when  the 
airainallpopularenergieelntDtheim-  moment  of  criiia  arrives,  breaks  out 
mediate  service  oftheatateiisH  hind  with  violence,  and  shatters  into  a 
of  Instinct  of  aelf-prenervatlun  on  the  thousand  fragments  all  the  urganita- 
part  ofauthorlty;  and  hence  It  is  that  (ion  that  was  contrived  to  hiitd  it  la 
organization  and  centtalUatinn  are  obedience.  There  la  no  aafeguard 
considered  by  French  statesmen  to  against  revolution,  we  are  persu^ 
comprise  the  whole  Bclenceofle^ls.  ded,  except  in  suffering  men  to  cut 
latlon.  Herfla  Is  the  secret  of  t*ie  out  work  of  l/itir  own  to  perform, 
preference  given  to  central  over  lo-  Thin  work,  too,  must  be  one  of  nten- 
callnatitutlons.  One  may  easily  tal  activity.  If  the  popular  mind 
percelvetbattheruling.ceniraliziug,  has  not  obJecU  to  exercise  Itself 
and  organising  doctrines,  have  pTaclicatli/  upon.  It  is  sure  to  consU 
moulded  the  whole  scheme  of  the  der  society  at  large  as  lia  property, 
university.  We  are  convinced  that  and  false  and  damaged  metaphyaica 
the  system  growing  out  of  them  la  will  usurp  the  place  which  expo, 
not  only  pernicious,  but  that,  with  a  rlence  ought  to  till.  The  maxim- 
view  to  Its  political  object.  It  must  "  Divide  tt  impera,"  has  a  good  aa 
defeat  ita  own  purposes.  well  as  a  bad  sense  In  it ;  and  we  are 

It  must  he  recollected  that  edu-  aa  sure  that  the  grand  national  pro- 

tlon  Is  not  mere  instruction  j  that  it  ject  of  France  ought  to  be  to  break 

is  all  wfaich  goea  to  form  character,  up  her  population  from  one  mane 

The  character  of  indlviduala,  how-  Into  many  circlea,  as  we  are  that  the 

ever,  can  only  be  happily  formed  by  monopoly  of  education  goes  to  make 

the  unhindered  exerclae  of  MeirouiH  thIa  one  mass  atill  more    serried. 

wills,  by  the    unshackled    putting  Then  let  ua  consider  the  further 

fortboftiinrpwnenergles.  Bulwhen  evils  which  are  In ae parably connect- 

authority  Interponea  and   virtually  *d  with  tliia  schema.    By  it.  as  far 

(teclarea  to   the    people  — "  These  as  it  stretches — and  how  wide  I*  Ita 

willa   and   these,  energies  are    not  domain  1  —  all   tponlaaeoia    philan- 

youra  but  mite,"  e  free  healthful  po-  thropy,  aeal,  activity,  and  enterprise, 

pular  volition  la  transmuted  into  the  are  completely  quelled.  These  qu^ 

■CTvitude  of  an  official  rainlitnition.  Ilties  are  auppoaed  to  b«  transferred 

All  iipo>daaietu  of  exertion  Is  killed,  and  handed  over  to  Ihft  0«««ra.m«,W^. 

and  the  perennial  apringa  of ;jmoW  The  peov^e  \ii4^4  rewvae  ^:^^*1. 

d»mctorei<.*od  up.    Strange  to  vl(raih\»con/«Tredtt?<»tk'ft>.wa,\>^\«««' 
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ginates  not  from  themseWes.  Id  the 
work  of  imparting  it,  they  are  mere 
ministers*  servants,  instruments;—- 
they  act  under  an  external  impulsion 
— they  are  actually  in  l(veried  hire. 
We  declare  we  consider  one  of  our 
school  societies  at  home  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  valuable  than  the 
whole  French  system ;  for  such  so- 
ciety is  the  offspring  and  nurse  of 
public  spirit  and  popular  exertion ; 
and  education  consists,  in  a  sense 
liigher  and  more  emphatic  beyond 
computation,  in  what  men,  self* 
prompted  and  unrestrained,  are  at 
liberty  beneficially  to  do,  than  in 
whtitioys  are  compelled  to  learn. 

We  do  not  intend  that  our  readers 
should  conclude,  from  the  above  ob- 
servations, that  we  are  enemies  to 
all  interference  with  education  on 
the  part  of  Government  No.  But 
we  think  that  when  a  Government 
does  interfere,  it  should  rather  be  as 
the  most  benevolent  and  powerful 
individual  of  the  community,  than 
as  an  absolute  authority ;  and  when 
more  than  this  is  necessary,  when 
an  assumption  of  the  whole  or  a 
great  part  of  the  task  is  impera- 
tively called  for,  a  return  to  free  and 
popular  modes  of  instruction  should 
be  intended^  left  open,  and  encou- 
raged by  all  means.  Even  in  de- 
parting from  the  popular  theory,  its 
principle  should  be  preserved  and 
kept  ready  for  action.  It  should  not 
be  systematically  excluded,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  system  of  which 
it  is  not  the  mainspring  should  be 
condemned  altogether  as  false  and 
pernicious.  We  know  it  has  been 
urged  that  state  legislation  on  this 
matter  alone  provides  for  the  stabi- 
lity and  permanency  of  education ; 
for  that  private  zeal  is  at  seasons 
liable  to  subside  and  relapse  into  in- 


difference. But  thin  we  tliink  a  mis- 
take. When  a  people  are  once  fully 
roused  to  the  importance  of  giving 
a  mental  cultivation  to  all  classeb, 
they  will  not  afterwards  lose  their 
interest  in  the  subject.  To  suppose 
they  will  is  to  suppose  a  general  de- 
cay of  vigour  throughout  the  whole 
commonwealth.  Whilst  a  commu- 
nity remains  full  of  life,  action,  and 
enterprise,  it  will  not,  most  undoubt- 
edly, discard  from  the  sphere  of  its 
activity  objects  the  most  precious 
and  stimulating,  and  the  most  full  of 
philanthropy  and  of  hope.* 

As  a  full  justification  of  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  French  system, 
we  quote  the  following  passage  from 
the  report  of  Monsieur  Dubois,  late- 
ly presented  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, which  that  gentleman  has 
been  kind  enough  to  send  us,  the 
work  not  having  been  published  for 
sale.  "  The  new  conditions/'  he 
says  in  his  able  and  luminous  state- 
ment, "  which  the  Revolution  has 
imposed  on  public  instruction  are 
forgotten  by  objectors.  We  have 
at  present  no  instruction  that  is  not 
national,  one  and  the  same  through- 
out  all  its  degrees,  maintained  from 
the  village  to  the  capital  by  the  funds 
of  the  state,  animated  with  one  com- 
mon life,  under  a  direction  central 
aod  sovereign ;  wo  have  a  magistra- 
ture  of  public  instruction,  paid,  g«i- 
verned,  and  governing  according  lo 
the  rule  of  that  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  poliiical  institutions,  Uni^ 
ty  and  Equality  through  all  parts  of 
tiie  empire.  As  we  have  no  more 
provinces,  local  customs,  or  interior 
custom-houses,  so  can  we  no  longer 
have  independent  univerbities,  ex- 
isting under  various  regimes,  and 
subject  to  private  regulations.  All 
must  receive  their  orders  from   a 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  recollected  the  following  passage  in  Burke's 
Thoughts  upon  Scarcity.     It  would  form  a  striliing  text  for  our  whole  argument, 
had  we  space  to  develope  it.     <*  Statesmen,'*  he  says,  **  who  know  tbemselTes  will 
prooeed  in  the  superior  orb  of  their  duty,  steadily,  vigilantly,  severely,  courageously. 
But  if  they  descend  from  the  state  to  a  province,  from  a  province  to  a  parish,  from 
a  parish  to  a  private  house,  they  go  on  accelerated  in  tlirir  fall.     Tbey  cannot  do 
the  lower  duty.     In  proportion  as  they  try  It  they  will  certainly  fail  in  the  higher. 
Tbey  ought  to  know  the  different  departments  of  things ;  what  belongs  to  laws ; 
and  what  manners  alone  can  regulate.     To  these  great  politicians  may  give  a  lean- 
ing, but  they  cannot  give  a  law."     He  proceeds  to  remark  afterwards : — '<  The  lead- 
ing  vice  of  the  old  French  monarchy  was  in  good  intention  ill  dirrctrd,  and  areMtkiS 
desire  of  governing  too  much.     The  hand  of  authority  was  seen  in  every  thing  and  in 
every  phce  ;  aod  what  begins  in  officious  univerial  interference  always  ends  in  oon- 
temptibh  imb9ciUij»"     The  vice  here  pQ\QUd  out  U  still  parHmount  in  the  Frendi 
goreramentp  and  is  In  nothing  more  miin\(c%t  \V«kii  \yi  \\^  %\A!^^cx  ^1  education. 
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enacted  in  the  year  1791,  but  this 
remained  altogether  without  effect. 
It  was  not  till  Bonaparte  returned 
from  Elba  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion had  a  beginning  in  France.  Mon* 
aieur  Martin,  a  Protestant  and  De- 
puty of  &Iontauban,wa8  called  to  Paris 
to  superintend  the  establishment  that 
Waa  to  be  raised.  In  a  short  time  a 
aociety  was  formed,  the  members  of 
which  subscribed  20  franca  yearly, 
to  make  a  fund  for  erecting  schooU 
houses  and  paying  masters.  In  the 
year  1815,  twenty-eight  schools,  be- 
longing to  lhi4  society,  were  estab« 
lished  in  Paris  alone.  But  although 
they  were- flourishing,  and  educated 
Catholics  in  a  much  greater  number 
than  Protestants,  the  Government  of 
the  period  became  alarmed^  and  took 
the  establishment  into  iM  own  bands, 
which  previously  appears  to  have 
beeu  perfectly  unconnected  with  the 
Mtate,  and  accompanied  this  measure 
with  the  declaration,  that  the  Catho- 
lic religion  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
public  instruction.  At  this  time  the 
theocratic  party  prevailed,  and  no  ad- 
vance was  made.  The  bishops  had 
the  power  of  placing  and  displacing 

Srimary  teachers,  and  we  find,  that 
etweea  the  year  1624  and  1828, 
three  fourths  of  the  schools  of  mu- 
tual instruction  were  closed  by  their 
arbitrary  decision.  Since  then,  great 
progress  has  been  made.  In  181)4, 
there  had  been  schools  planted  in 
38^196  coimntf net ;  and  the  report 
before  us  states,  that  during  the  last 
year,  1812  new  ones  have  been  call- 
ed into  existence,  of  which  102  are 
in  activity.  Besides  these,  there  have 
been  founded,  within  the  same  pe- 
riod, 344  adult  schools,  and  more 
than  200  sal'en  d'asiie  for  children. 
Of  Primary  Normal  Schools,  there 
are  at  present  G2,  attended  by  1944 
pupil  teachers.  All  the  instruction 
given  in  these  establishments,  is, 
with  a  trifling  abatement,  gratuitous, 
and  costs  the  Government  d,540,000 
francs  yearly,  independent  of  the 
expenses  of  the  communes,  which 
considerably  augment  this  amount 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  in 
addition  to  the  establishmenta  al- 
ready noticed,  an  institution  ex- 
tremely ifliportant,  on  account  of  the 
Bnischief  it  does,  viz.,  that  of  the 
JMres  Chr4tiemSf  or  Jgnaraniing,  as 
tb^X  cmll  themeelvet.  This  body 
derate  themaelvea  to  leachVnf  ib« 
won    Tbagr  are  brought  up  Ia  «Qf 


clesiastical  seminaries  as  menials ; 
they  sweep  rooms  and  clean  shoes  -, 
when  sent  abroad  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  the  catechism,  for  they 
profess  to  do  no  more,  they  make  a 
vow  to  renounce  all  higher  advance- 
ment. As  their  name  imports,  they 
take  a  pride  in  being  ignorant.  It 
is  computed  that  about  half  the  poor 
of  France  receive  all  their  instruc- 
tion from  these  men.  Their  obscure 
activity  is  chiefly  confined  to  cities. 
They  are  paid  by  the  society  to 
which  they  belong  L.24  per  annum. 
This  society  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  in  existence  in  France  over 
which  the  state  exercises  no  control, 
for  it  is  never  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ports to  the  Chamber.  We  doubt 
not  of  the  competency  of  its  uiissiou- 
aries  to  fulfil  their  humble  duties, 
and  should  think  that  on  thbt  score 
they  deserved  encouragement.  But 
we  cannot  be  blind  to  what  must  be 
the  great  result  of  their  mission,  vix., 
either  gross  superstition,  or  the  most 
utter  contempt  for  religion.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  the  Jgnorantin*, 
who  have  many  large  establishments, 
neither  aim  at,  nor  produce  the  one 
effect  nor  the  other ;  that  they  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  to  their 
ABC  labours.  Yet  even  so,  as 
functionaries  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship, poor,  ignorant,  drivelling  men 
must  necessarily  reflect  back  upon 
their  religion  the  humiliating  ab- 
sence of  consideration  which  attaches 
to  themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  sudden  mul- 
tiplication of  the  other  elementary 
schools,  this  is  not  so  wonderful, 
when  we  consider  the  multitude 
of  excellent  jobs,  and  desirable 
places  of  emolument  they  have 
given  rise  to.  As  to  their  efficiency 
we  have  considerable  doubts.  We 
have  been  lately  in  the  southern 
departments  of  France^  and  found 
there,  especially  in  the  villages,  the 
communal  schools  in  the  most  slo- 
venly state  of  sluggishnesa.  It  some- 
times happened  Uiat  we  met  one 
sealous  man  in  a  neighbottrhood, 
who  invariably  complained  that  he 
could  neither  drive  nor  drag  the 
other  authoritiea,  or  anployii^  into 
any  thing  like  a  spirited  performance 
of  their  duties,  indeed,  in  aa  many, 
perhaps,  as  half  the  village  com- 
munes, the  mayors  can  neiuwr  read 
not  ^\\XA^a?Qd  cannot  be  supposed 
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to.     Upon  the  re-establlahment  of       The  aecuUr  unWertitf  MlnbltHb- 

the  Caihnlic  worship  In  FrnncP,  a  mi>ntH  we  have  above  memtoapi)  are 

■eaiinarj    for    tbeoloftical    Btudiea  parti/  nupportud  by  biiutiis.    These 

was  foUDded  In  each  diocese  of  the  were  formerly  too  numerous ;   but 

kiDgdom.     The   ordinary    studlns,  thoLii;h  a  ereat  outcry  has  been  made 

howerer,  of  those  destined  to  the  Bgainst  thera  by  the  Juseph-Hurae 

triesthood  were  to  be  prosecuted  "race  of  Franco,  we  do  not  cunalder 
I  the  ardiDBTy  schools ;  but  the  them  so  at  present.  There  are  only 
bishops  opposed  this  wise  design,  actually  in  alt  the  colleges  1G64  pu- 
and  succeeded  Id  getting  semloa-  plls  who  benefit  by  these  6ourien, 
,  ries  of  their  own.  These  are  called  and  of  these  only  117  receiFo  an  in- 
little  semioaries ;  they  are  eiempt  struction  entirely  gratuitous.  The 
from  the  actual  superintendence  of  others  are  half  or  quarter  bursars, 
the  university,  and  belong  rather  Some  are  entitled  to  bouraes,  or  a 
nominally  than  really  to  the  state,  share  of  them,  by  the  services  of 
H.  Dubois,  In  his  report,  declares  their  parents,  and  some  obtain  them 
them  to  be  in  a  condition  miserably  by  an  extraoidinary  proficiency  1b 
InefHcieDt,  though  possessing  consi-  their  studies. 

derable  wealth.    They  amount  in        All  the  seven  royal    colleges  of 

number  to  eighty,  and  contain  many  Paris  contend  with  each  other  an- 

of  them  as  many  aa  four  hundred  Dually  for  prizes  and  honours  dia- 

Rupils.  Tbey  are  not  allowed,  tributed  by  the  university.  The 
owever,  to  educate  morn  than  choicest  scholars  of  each,  desirous  of 
twenty  thousand  youths  destined  entering  into  the  contest,  are  pickrd 
for  the  church.  out ;  a  subject  to  bo  treated  if  i>e- 
Beforeproreeding  any  further,  we  lected;  the  candidates  are  lucked 
niuat  make  two  brief  observations,  up,  and  given  a  certain  number  of 
1st,  Our  readers  must  not  connider  hours  to  prepare  their  essays;  and 
that  all  those  who  obtain  university  the  council  of  the  UniverKity  pro- 
degre«a  are  therefore  men  of  un-  nounces  judgment  upon  their  seve- 
doubted  capacity.  The  most  of  ral  merits.  The  colleges  are  tlius 
them.  It  la  lovarlably  acknowledged,  kept  in  a  state  of  wholesome  rivalry 
ought  never  to  have  received  such  wiih  each  other,  but  wo  fancy  good 
bonoure;  and  the  facility  of  pro-  care  Is  taken  that  their  triumphs 
curing  all  literary  grades  except  the  shall  be  pretty  equal.  We  will  veu- 
hlgbeat  la  generally  complained  of.  ture  to  suggest,  that  if  the  young  es- 
They  are  given  usually  tbrough  a  aayists  were  allowed  a  month  ieateari 
buTtaueratic  influence.  If  they  of  a  few  hours  to  work  upon  their 
ware  not,  however,  la  nume-  themes,  the  competition  would  l>« 
roue  instances  conferred  without  much  more  valuable.  Frenchmen 
desert,  Instruction  according  to  are  already,  by  the  natural  character 
the  law  must  stop.  2d,  The  de-  of  their  minds,  but  too  quick,  too 
termination  of  the  Catholic  priest-  full  of  idt:ai.  To  encourage  this  in- 
hood  to  keep  themselves  separate  tellectual  promptitude  is  almost  to 
sod  apart  from  the  laity,  even  from  encourage  a  vice.  They  should  be 
the  earliest  years,  is  worthy  of  re-  taught  to  take  time  and  laburinus 
mark.  What  a  peculiar  aheltering  tho'iijlit  into  all  their  mental  pur- 
gloom,  what  a  careful  avoidance  of  anlts. 

all  contact  and  collision  with  broad        Siicondary  Instruction  in  France 

snd  general  reason;  what  subtle  in-  Is  acknowledged  to  be  very  dtftc- 

fluences  and  unnatural  discipline  of  tlve  ;  and  there  is  a  law  now  in  pro- 

themiud  Itmustrequlreto  fitaman  paralion  on  the  lubjf^ct,  which  is  to 

for  the  Roman  priestly  vocation,  if  ramodel  the  whole  plan  at  present 

tbiu,  from  very  childhood,  the  (rain-  In  practice.      The  defect  of  t)ie  me* 

iof  and  breaklng-tn  must  be  begun,  thuds  actually  followed  Is   shown 

■iid  all   the   common   Intercourses  chiefly  by  tho  superficiality  rexult- 

Mtd  lyaipatlilea  of  school   life  be  ing   from  the  multitude  of  studirs 

atauBBM  M  adverae  and  malignant  I  pursued.    Yet,  Instead  of  dlmlnlsb- 

ThB  ProteaUnt   clergy  of  France  ing  the  number  of  these   studies, 

lecoiTO  >ll  Ihoir  oducailon  till  man-  It  Is  proposed  only   to  distribute 

hood,  or  the  verge  of  uatdiood,  in  iliem.  ilmt  tli«y  oxt.'i  1'utui%  tuvwvKX- 

tte  ordlnarr  aeboola.  ed  wh'il«,  muxuaU^  u^uS&Nbf,  «k^<i. 
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aiding  each  other.  We  profess  not  haste  to  impart  a  large  stock  of 
distioctljr  to  understand  what  this  ready-made  knowledge,  is  to  sacri- 
means.  We  knuw^  however,  that  in  fice  the  mind  itself  to  its  possessions* 
French  colleg«*s  much  too  much  is  According  to  our  views,  then,  the 
taught.  It  must  be  recollected  that  circle  of  school  studies  should  be 
these  colleges  answer  to  our  board-  contracted,  that  they  may  be  ren^ 
iug-schools  at  home ;  that  is,  they  dered  more  serious  and  laborious ; 
educate  youths  from  eight  to  fifteen  and  the  fittest  and  most  valuable 
years  of  age :  and  yet,  in  addition  to  study  for  working  and  opening  the 
Greek,  Latin,  geography,  history^  intelligence,  is,  without  question, 
mathematics,  and  the  modern  Ian-  we  think,  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
guages,  we  find  that  natural  history^  languages.  Mathematics  is,  for  this 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  che*  general  purpose,  too  dry  and  nar* 
mistry  are  among  the  objects  of  in*  rowing.  History  of  all  kinds  is  too 
struction.  Now  we  believe  that  this  diflfuse,  and  addresses  itself,  at  a 
wide  circuit  of  studies,  however  well  very  youthful  aire,  too  exclusively  to 
combined,  must,  at  so  early  a  period  the  memory.  Philosophy,  rhetoric, 
of  life,  weaken,  instead  of  strength*  science,  and  logic  are  too  vague  and 
ening,  the  mind.  Mental  cultivation  infiatiug,  or  too  heartless  and  ab« 
only  properly  begins  after  children  struse.  But  the  ancient  classics 
can  read,  write,  and  calculate.  The  unite  all  advanta^^es.  The  study  of 
great  aim,  then,  should  be,  not  to  them  is,  at  the  same  time,  wide  and 
give  mere  activity  to  the  intellect—  close,  poetical  and  logical,  general 
that  is  almost  spontaneous, — but  to  and  special.  Their  grammar  and 
make  it  labour  and  wrestle  with  construction  ofifer  a  fine  resistance 
difficulty ,  So  its  native  internal  to  be  overcome;  there  are  minute 
strength  is  produced  and  drawn  out.  details  to  be  laboured  through ;  there 
The  information  acquired  in  the  pro-  are  stops  and  hinderances  at  every 
cess  should  be  regarded  as  a  medium  step,  enforcing  the  discipline  of  p»» 
rather  than  as  an  end.  It  can  at  best  tience  and  perseverance ;  and  yet 
be  but  meagre.  But,  in  order  to  the  the  close  attention  required  does  not, 
effect  desired,  there  must  be  earnest  as  in  almost  every  other  study,  end 
application,  what  we  call  in  our  in  a  special  information  separable 
schools  at  home  fagging,  Witb>  from  all  other  subjects,  but  unlocki 
however,  the  pretension  to  teach  simultsneously  every  chamber  of 
many  things,  this  is  impracticable ;  the  intellect.  Reason,  sentimenti 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  in  and  taste  are  all  formed  and  grow 
French  colleges  it  is  laid  down  as  a  up  together.  This  generai  opening 
principle,  that  all  should  be  rendered  of  the  mind  is  precisely  what  edu- 
as  easy,  amusing,  and  attractive  to  cation,  during  the  early  nonage  of 
the  pupils  as  possible.  The  amount  youth,  ought  to  be  confined  to.  We 
of  information  imparted  in  these  col*  think  It  also  a  great  advantage  that 
leges  is  considered  the  all-important  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  of  no  iiai, 
matter;  and  difliculty  and  labour  according  to  the  modern acceptatieft 
must  be,  as  they  are,  shoved  aside,  of  the  word,  in  the  ordinary  com* 
to  enable  the  scholar  to  travel  over  merce  of  life.  Education  shottld,  li 
the  wide  extent  of  occupations  our  opinion,  have  as  little  eUreci  re- 
spread  before  him.  The  consequence  ference  to  the  gross  utilities  of  tUm 
of  this  is,  that  the  Memory  is  exer-  world  as  possible.  On  the  contraryy 
cised  instead  of  the  intelligence.  A  it  should  form  a  distinct  mental  cfa»> 
great  quantity  of  ideas,  facts,  and  racter,  from  which  the  profesaloBal 
truths  are  obtained  at  the  expense  character  of  after  yeart  may  derive 
of  a  very  slight  mental  exertion,  liberality  and  warmth  to  correct  its. 
Quickness  of  apprehension  and  ac*  natural  selfishness  and  exduaive- 
tivity  and  curiosity  are  nevertheless  ness.  Nothing  provea  the  value  ef 
undoubtedly  excited ;  but  these  qua-  the  ancient  olasakal  languaM  le 
lities  we  think  injurious  rather  than  much  as  the  Impoaslbilltf  ef  niteg 
beneficial,  for  they  love  more  natu-  a  substitute  for  them  fer  thaee  wke 
rally  surfaces  than  depths,  unlets  aspire  not  to  elegant  lileneete, 
there  be  previously  begotten  a  foun*  Mens.  St  Marc  Girenliiif  la  Mt  !•» 
datfon-habit  of  concentered  applica-  port  on  secondary  toattiieiiaft  III 
tion.  To  neglect  this  pt\ma\  Tec^aV-  Qi«tm%iii)  makea  awy  leaiMile  mt^ 
^ite  of  education}  in  an  VmpokX\«nX   inaxV%ou^dDNav^>SkV  Tte 
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include  all  that  is  popularly  sieni-  youtb,  highly  spiced  as  their  iutel« 
fied  by  the  word  education.  But  lectual  diet  usually  is.  It  is  pro- 
in  France  this  term  comprehends  posed,  however,  in  case  of  need,  to 
theology,  medicine,  law,  and  every  invite  professors  from  foreign  coun- 
other  science.  The  field  spread  be-  tries  to  lecture  in  Paris, 
fore  us  is  therefore  so  wide,  and  the  We  are  afraid  that  nothing  favour- 
information  required  satisfactorily  able  can  be  said  of  the  mental  cuUi- 
to  enter  upon  it  so  special^  that  we  vadon  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  The 
shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  first  revolution  reduced  them  to  a 
possible.  We  shall  first  speak  of  state  of  degradation  from  which  they 
theology,  as  that  is  the  most  widely  have  never  arisen.  They  were  former- 
important  subject,  and  the  most  ly  a  learned  body,  because  they  mo- 
open  to  the  common  judgment,  nopolized  learning ;  but  they  refuse 
There  are,  in  France,  eight  faculties  now  to  be  so,  because  learning  is  not 
of  theology,  six  Catholic  and  two  ecclesiastical,  but  lay.  Their  inde- 
Protestant.  The  Catholic  faculties  pendent  wealth  and  dignity  helped 
are  represented,  by  the  report  of  them,  too,  in  past  times,  and  gave  a 
Mens.  Dubois,  to  be  completely  de-  certain  elevation  to  their  characters, 
serted.  No  where,  except  in  Paris,  But  the  priests  of  France  are  at 
are  even  lectures  given ;  and  these,  present  in  birth,  and  almost  in  rank, 
it  says,  are  not  attended  by  the  peasants.  Their  education  raises 
priesthood,  or  those  designed  for  them  not  above  the  lowest  class.  It 
the  priesthood,  but  by  other  young  is  puzzling  to  conjecture  what  they 
students,  whom  philosophic  enquiry  do  learn  in  their  seminaries,  since 
has  made  anxious  about  religion,  they  show  no  mental  acquirement 
This  last  fact  is  very  gratifying,  and  of  any  kind.  A  mysterious  demean- 
makes  one  hope  for  great  effects  our  and  juggling  arts  they  certainly 
from  the  Protestant  faculty  when  obtain,  and,  besides,  a  bad  practical 
one  shall  be  established  at  Paris,  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  sup* 
which  is  shortly  to  happen.  As  to  plied  to  them  ready  made  by  their 
the  pupils  of  the  ecclesiastical  semi-  books  of  casuistry,  which  are  their 
naries,  who  cost  the  state  a  million  vade-mecums-^iuad  theMe  have  no 
yearly,  they  universally,  adds  Mon-  doubt  their  influence  even  on  thoM 
sieur  Dubois,  manifest  their  aver-  who  despise  them ;  but  of  scholastic 
aion  to  public  lectures,  and  oppose  knowledge,  or  elegant  literature  of 
them  with  all  their  might.  This  can  any  sort,  they  have  none— ^r  what 
only  spring  from  that  desire  of  sub-  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  none 
terranean  security  from  examina-  which  in  open  daylight  can  be  in- 
tion  which  marks  Popery  invariably,  strumental  to  their  purposes.  Hid- 
The  studies  in  the  Catholic  colleges,  denly  the  lore  of  a  fciw,  who  are  not 
the  report  informs  us,  are  so  clan-  without  reputation  for  learning  and 
destine,  and  so  *'  hidden  from  all  ej^es,  astuteness,  may  operate,  but  nothing 
that  the  minister  of  the  public  worship  appears;  the  lists  are  invariably 
himself  would  find  himself  greatly  em-  shunned,  and  every  question,  bow- 
barrassed  to  give  any  clear  and  pre-  ever  nearly  the  Church  may  be 
cise  answer  to  any  question  that  might  interested,  avoided.  This  is  owing, 
be  put  to  him  on  the  subject.**  It  is  no  doubt,  partly  to  the  policy  of 
hoped  that  the  creation  of  a  Protes-  secrecy,  but  still  more  to  incapacity, 
tant  faculty  in  the  metropolis  will  It  seems  as  if  intellectual  dislim^liiii 
drag  the  Catholic  clergy  from  theft'  among  the  Catholic  priesthood  were 
hiding* places,  and  force  them  to  deliberately  abjured.  A  candidate 
maintain  their  doctrines  in  the  face  of  that  order  may  in  France  be  a 
of  day.  The  emulation  which  will  curate,  a  professor  in  an  eccleaiatti- 
thus  be  excited  between  the  two  cal  school,  or  even  a  bishop,  withoMt 
churches  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial,  being  graduated.  And  yet  one  ef 
The  faculties  of  the  Reformed  church  these  poor  creatures  of  the  inferior 
at  Strasliourg  and  Montauban  fulfil  class  is  attached  to  each  roymi  and 
effectively  their  purposes,  and  are  at-  communal  college  throughout  te 
tended  by  numerous  students;  and  kingdom,  where  they  have  generally 
we  believe  there  is  sufficient  talent  a  chapel,  and  where  they  celebrate 
nmong  the  French  Protestant  clergy  mass  and  hear  confeaaiona.  It  hm 
to  tiffbrd  lecturers  who  cou\d  autacx  >m«u  ^t^^oaed  that  they  should  give 
Mad  £x  the  attention  of  Uie  ¥at\a\an   i\ao  W.xitt«&%  \ii«\  ^^o&ik  \a  iaipncd- 
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(■able.    We  have  been  luformed  by  lity,  hu  dutrojred  all  leverencu  lor 

one  of  the  most  dlatinguiihed  chlefi  religious  truth  Bmons  tbe  Frencb  ; 

of  the  UDlFenity,  that  <t  would  be  and  we  must  not  thiok  th&t  ProtcBt- 

)mpo»ible  to  find  college  cbaplaluB  antlBin,  however  bulwarked  round 

capable  of  taking  rank  la  Intellect  by  reason  and  by  icrlpture,  is  out 

with  the  ordinary  profeagort,  and  of  the  reach  of  this  same  contempt, 

that  consequently  such  discourses  There  are  and  ever  will  be  great 

as  they  are  able  to  deliver  would  muUltadei  of  men  In  every  nation 

sink  ruliglon  still  deeper  into  dla-  who  care  nought  for  Christiaolty  in 

grace.  Instead  of  raising  It  Into  re-  any  of  Ita  forms.    These  only  wait 

spect.  So  low  has  GhrisLlaoity  fallen  for  the  signal  to  show  tbemselTes 

In  France  I    We  do,  however,  only  openly.   A  general  respect  for  reve- 

justice  to  every  respectable  indivl-  lalloa  may,  whilst  It  prevailii,  keep 

dual — to  every  constituted  authority  them  within  bounds,  but  a  mark  of 

of  that  country,  when  we  say  that  disrespect  publicly  affixed  upon  It 

there  Is  a  prevalent  earnest,  desire  by  Individuals  or  bodies  of  men  of 

to  re-establish  tbe  Christian  worship  high  lead  and  authority  lets  the  anli- 

in  strength  and  Id  honour.     And  religionists  loose  at  once,  and  tbe 

what  mshea  this  tbe  more  remark-  work  of  InGdelizing  a  country  la 

able,  is,  that  tbe  desire  so  strongly  then    more    than   half  done.     We 

felt  and  expressed  1b  entertained,  lor  allude  in  this  remark  chiefly  to  tbe 

the  most  part,  by  those  who  have  original  exclueion  of  the  Cbiisiian 

no  faith  la  the  truih  of  revelation  religion  from  tbe  Gower  Street  Unl- 

themselves.      The  want  of  religion  verBity,aDd  to  its aubaequent admis- 

resurges  out  of  inSdellty  itself.  sion  into  that  establishment  by  aklod 

To  understand  this  we  must  re-  of  contemptuous  sufferance, 
collect  tbat  religion  has  two  aspects.       We  have  arrived  now  at  the  science 

la  the  one  of  wbicb  It  affects  indlvi-  of  medicine.    There  are  three  medl- 

duals.  In  the  other  nations ;  and  those  cal  faculties  In  France,  one  at  Paris, 

who  are  utterly  regardless  of  it  as  a  another  at  Monlpellier,  and  a  third 

Eeraonal  concern,  may  be  very  aea-  at  Strasbourg.  The  Paris  faculty 
lus  of  it  as  a  national  one.  In  tbe  alone  in  the  report  before  us'  is  re- 
latter  sense  it  depends  completely  presented  to  be  In  a  state  of  efli' 
oa  public  <q>iniou.  The  very  great  ciency.  To  become  entitled  to  fol- 
BRJority  of  men  will  ever  be  the  low  its  lectures  it  is  necessary  to  be 
irr«ligluu8.  Opinion  will  uevertlie-  a  bachth':r-ei-lettrea.  The  studies 
Icea  have  a  mighty  operHtiou  on  their  to  be  pursued  require  four  yeuis, 
minds ;  and  as  opinion  adopts  or  re>  but  Independent  of  tbe  Instruction 
jects  Cbriallanliy,  and  in  proportion  given  at  the  general  courses,  there 
to  ita  emphasis,  so  will  national  cha-  are  private  courses  given  In  tbe  mc- 
ncter  be  formed  bapplly  or  malig-  dlctu  school  for  the  benefit  uf  the 
nantly.  In  thia  light  Christianity  best  pupils.  These  pupils  are  call- 
depends  less  upon  Individual  eon-  tAtUvtideVicule pratique.  Adrais- 
TictioM  than  upon  Its  general  ac-  aion  to  this  school  Is  open  to  com- 
eeptauce.  To  relegate  theology  petition,  and  the  three  first  prizfs 
therefore  to  a  sphere  apart,  or  to  entitle  a  competitor  to  be  admitted 
consider  it  excluiively  as  a  matter  gratuitously.  Foreigners  are  allow> 
between  each  separate  person  and  ed  to  compete  with  the  natives.  Tbe 
hia  God,  is  virtually  to  put  the  great  pupils  of  Ibis  Bcboul  have  ccnsider- 
naas  of  mankind  out  of  ita  pale  alto-  able  advantages;  they  pay  less  for 
gether.  Truly  religion  Is  a  subject  subjects ;  they  perform  chemical 
of  biKh  reasonings,  and  as  truly  it  is  manipulations  under  the  euperlu- 
oneofprofoundpersonalexperirnc-e,  tendrnco  of  the  professorsi  they 
but  under  both  of  these  points  of  receive  tickets  of  admission  to  tlie 
view  It  can  operate  only  on  ihefeia ;  private  courses  of  the  iggrrge-i ;  to 
the  maiiff  can  receive  its  influence  the  courses  of  tbe  professors  of  ana- 
•olely  tbrouKh  public  opinion.  But  tomy,  and  to  those  uf  the  clinical 
opioioa  in  France  haa  become  anti-  professors'  assistauta ;  tiipy  have 
religions ;  and  the  endeavour  is  now  also  admission  to  the  library  iif 
to  turn  it  back  into  its  ancient  bi^h-  the  school,  and  to  tlie  anBtom'ial 
mys.  From  this  fact  we  may  denve  museums,  which  are  not  opt- u  i» 
an  ln*alnahle  leacon.  ConUmpt,  othera.  AU  inea\cs.\  v^>9'^^«1  'iws:\^ 
much  more  Ibu  prodafned  infide-  era  u  well  Moi.\i»a,uei\\u<N>ci^v] 
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proportion  as  mediocrity  is  forced 
up  into  cleverness,  genius  will  be 
pulled  down  to  that  level.     Genius 
IB  killed  in  a  scuffle— its  ambition 
and  high  aspirings  must  be  dwarfed 
by  the  necebsity  of  competing  un- 
ceasing!/ wiih   the    multitudinous 
mass  of  ordinary  minds.    It  may 
still  show  its  superiority,  but  only  in 
the  crowd,  never  above  it^  for  from 
the  contentious  throog  it  can  never 
get  free.     It  was  this  reflection,  no 
doubt,  that  made  Leichtenberg,  an 
old   German  philosopher,  declare, 
that  if  it  were  wished  a  great  man 
should  never  appear  again  in  the 
world,    Pedagogueism    should    be 
made  so  universal  and  so  all- com- 
prehending that  every  mental  study 
aod  pursuit  should  be  included  and 
confined  within  the  schools.     It  is 
astonishing  indeed  how  withering 
pretence  is  to  genius.     It  divests 
the  objects  that  genius  would  pur- 
sue of  all  enthusiasm;  it  renders 
them  contemptible,  and,  lilce  ridi- 
cule, blights  all  virtuous  ardour  and 
aspiration.      Certainly  to  multiply 
pretenders  and  smatterers    is    the 
sure  way  to  reduce  real  grandeur 
to  very  moderate  dimensions,  and 
thus  to  produce  an  intellectual  level 
among  mankind.    Since  the  present 
nystem   of    public    instruction    in 
France,  in  which  we  perceive  this 
tendency    has    prevailed,    that   is, 
since  Napoleon's  accession  to  power, 
there  has  been  almost  a  complete 
dearth  of  literary  distinction  in  that 
country.*    All  the  literary  glory  of 
the  French  nation  arose  out  of  inde- 
pendent or  chartered  schools — Go- 
thic    establishments    as    they  are 
now  called.    Similar  establinhments 
have  nuraed  and  brought  up  all  our 
great    men — and    what    land    can 
match  them.    Yet  Monsieur  Cous- 
sin,  in  his  report  on  public  instruc- 
tion in  Germany,  with  the  true  spi- 
rit of  a  pedagogue,  boldly  puts  Eng- 
land out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation 


because  she  has  no  state  monopoly 
of  education.  But  the  truth  in, 
England  and  every  other  country 
that  has  produced  great  men  has 
produced  them  simply  by  not 
attempting  to  manufacture  them. 
Where  great  capacities  were,  there 
were  the  means  at  hand  for  their 
spirited  developement,  and,  what 
was  equally  wise  and  right,  humbler 
intetligences  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  befitting  humiUty.  At  preae&t, 
however,  the  great  aim  is  to  give  to 
mediocrity  the  ascendency  by  a 
forced  and  overwrought  cultivation. 
Certainly  to  remove  that  ignorance 
which  is  opposed  to  moral  welfare 
is  pure  benevolence ;  to  afford  op- 
portunity, encouragement,  meanib 
and  facilities  of  every  kind  to  talent 
and  genius,  is  also  noble,  and  be- 
speaks a  great  nation ;  but  to  flatter 
and  to  stimulate  the  medium  under> 
standing  and  lowest  capacities  of 
society  into  an  ambitious  activity 
beyond  the  scope  and  intent  of  natu- 
ral endowment,  is,  in  our  minds,  to 
promote  an  unmitigated  evil.  This, 
nevertheless,  is  the  primal  especial 
tendency  of  most  modern  education- 
al efforts.  Their  effect,  or  one  of 
their  effects,  is  shown  strikingly  by  a 
fact  mentioned  lately  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Peers  by  the  Duke  of 
Fitz- James.  He  aflirmed,  "  that  in 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  among  a 
million  of  individuals  who  had  re- 
ceived superior  instruction,  there 
were  480  persons  brought  before 
the  court  of  assizes  as  criminala, 
whilst  among  a  million  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  rank,  who  had 
received  only  primary  instruction, 
there  were  only  seventy-two  who 
had  been  placed  in  the  same  pre* 
dicament.  Thus  those  who  had 
received  superior  instruction  show- 
ed seven  times  more  propensity  to 
crime  than  those  who  had  only 
received  elementary  instruction  I " 


*  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  state  ayttem  in  France  has  not  had  fair  play ; 
that  the  troubles  of  reToIutionary  times  have  prevented  the  Government  from  givlof 
It  the  constant  attention  and  superintendence  required.  13ut  this  remark  exposes 
strongly  its  master  vice.  A  national  education,  depending  on  the  Government  Uie 
its  efficiency,  must  ever  be  exposed  to  long  periods  of  neglect.  Whenever  mattere  ef 
paramount  urgency  occur  to  engross  the  legislative  and  public  sympethiee,  the  In* 
Ktruction  of  a  people  will  necessarily  be  overlooked,  and  will  be  affected  by  %\\  the 
crises  a  supreme  authority  is  so  frequently  suiject  to.  Even  the  moat  peafefal  de- 
iDtBtic  vocations,  by  being  made  state  vocations,  feel  every  change  in  the  poliUosI 
MtmoBphere,  Private  enterprise  \teVng  sheltered  from  these  sudden  vsrfatlees  awl 
fevolutioD§,  must,  on  that  account  8\onef\M\nfm\Md^  tBAt«\«falar  and  pn^reisifi^ 
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WiiERB  would  England  now  have 
been,  but  for  the  liouso  of  Peers  ? 
Where,  if  that  important  body  had 
«been  either  abolished,  as  they  were 
by  the  political  fanatics  of  tho  long 
Parliament,  or  merged  in  one  assem- 
bly, as  the  Peers  ot  France  were  by 
the  Tiers  Etat,  or  reduced  by  popu- 
lar menaces  to  a  state  of  impotence, 
as  they  weie  in  this  country  at  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  Can 
there  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that  if 
either  of  those  three  events  had  hap- 
pened the  movement  party  would 
have  usurped  an  irresistible  sove- 
reignty ;  that  the  Protestant  church 
would  have  been  spoliated  to  make 
way  for  the  re- establishment  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  one  island, 
and  a  clamorous  Voluntary  medley 
in  the  other;  that  property  of  every 
sort  would  ere  this  have  been  either 
confiscated  or  on  the  high-road  to 
confiscation ;  influence  and  authority 
of  every  kind  made  to  flow,  as  in  our 
democratic  municipalities,  from  the 
lower  classes,  and  been  bestowed 
in  general  on  the  meanest  and  most 
corrupt  of  the  people ;  the  rotation 
of  office  have  perpetually  brought 
back  to  the  multitude  the  agreeable 
flattery  of  candidates  for  power,  and 
as  eternally  deprived  them  of  the 
subbtantial  benefits  of  good  govern- 
ment, by  dispossessing  every  func- 
tionary as  soon  as  he  became  quali- 
fied by  experience  to  discharge  bis 
duties  ?  These,  the  usual  and  inevi- 
table effects  of  democratic  ascen- 
dency in  every  country,  must  have 
ensued  here  before  this  time,  had 
not  the  House  of  Peers  existed  as  a 
rallying  point  to  the  friends  of  order, 
aad  firot  by  their  personal  influences 
diffused  a  conviction  among  tlie 
middling  ranks  of  the  necessity  of 
aupporting  them  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  constitution,  and  then  by  their 
firm  countenance  arrested  the  march 
of  Revolution. 

To  restrain  the  abuses^  and  check 
tbe  encroachments  of  power,  to  save 
the  mass  of  the  people  from  oppres- 
sion, to  give  to  industry  of  every 
sort  tbe  free  and  secure  enjoyment 
of  ita  fruits,  and  to  exertion  in  every 
department  the  fullest  means  of 
defelopement,  is  the  great  object  of 
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civil  government.  It  is  by  perpe- 
tually descanting  on  these  popular 
and  important  themes,  by  prufesbing 
on  every  occasion  a  desire  for  the 
enfranchisement  and  improvement 
of  the  people,  by  declaiming  on  every 
subject  against  the  corruption  or  the 
abuses  ofpower,  that  the  democratic 
leaders  acquire,  in  periods  of  agita. 
tion,  their  astonishing  influence.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  they  do  so — 
but  when  these  professions  come  to 
be  put  to  the  test  of  practice, — when 
the  general  enthusiasm  has  installed 
them  in  sovereignty,  and  by  gaining 
the  reins  of  power  they  acquire  the 
means  of  carrying  their  professed 
designs  into  effect,  it  is  speedily 
found  all  their  professions  were 
made  for  selfish  purposes;  that 
they  are  impelled  forward  by  a 
needy  clamorous  crowd  in  their 
rear,  and  that  unless  the  mea« 
sures  which  they  urge  upon  their 
leaders  are  resisted  by  an  adequate 
force  in  front,  a  complete  dissolu- 
tion of  government,  and  universal 
spoliation  of  property  must  ensue. 

No  one  who  has  contemplated  the 
systems  of  effervescence  which  have 
appeared  amongst  us  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  compared  them  with  the 
political  history  of  other  countries 
which  have  been  exposed  to  similar 
convulsions,  can  doubt  that  we  have 
laboured  and  are  still  labouring, 
though  with  abated  symptoms,  under 
the  true  revolutionary  fever.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  order- 
book  of  the  House  of  CommooB,  the 
bills  which  pass  the  Lower  House, 
with  the  acts  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  or  the  statutes  of  the  Spa- 
nish Cortes,  to  see  that  the  symptoms 
are  precisely  the  same.  What  was 
the  first  thing  which  the  French 
RevolutionistF,  under  the  guidwnce 
of  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette,  did  ? 
Confiscate  tho  property  of  the 
chuich  "  to  the  purposes  of  charity 
and  beneficence ;  placing  tho  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  honour  of  the  French 
people."  What  was  the  first  thing 
which  the  Spanish  Cortes  did,  under 
the  transports  of  the  democratic  con- 
stitution of  1812,  wlveti  ^^.  '^^^  '^^ 
estabWabed  \u  \^^^  ^    Cwx^v.^vt^  Va» 
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preaentod  In  May  1831,  waa  tlie  first  la  June  1B3S.     All  AU  waa  per- 

ay mntom  of  the  reTivBl  of  the  true  fectlj  true :  but  It  la  In  period*  of 

Eogliith  BpirlL     Edinburgh,  we  are  BdrerNltrihattheendurlDg  fortitude, 

proud  to  tty,  next  stepped  forn'atd  the  high  reaolves,  the  patriotic  rero- 

to  the  fight;   and   the   memorable  iutions  are  formed  which,  In  natioDa 

meeting  h«ld  wliLln  its  vralla  in  No-  equally  as  iDdividualt,  produce  In 

vember,  \^H,  struck  a  note  which  the  end  their  appropriate  fruit  of 

vibrated    to    everv    Britlah    heart  aubsequent  giorv  and  triumph.    A 

throughout  the  realm.    The  coura-  nation  Is  never  destroyed  ao  long  aa 

geous  stand  made  by  the  small  ml-  the  spirit  of  tta  Inhabitants  ia  un- 

nnritf  of  ConHervBtivea  in  theHouae  broken.    I4o  organic  changea,  how 

of  Oommons  during  the  dUcueaions  great  soever,  are  Irremediable,  aa 

on  the  Reform  Bill ;  the  admirable  luDg  aa  the  resolution  surrlvea   to 

talent  they  dlaplajed,  the  acutcners  oombat  the  spirits  of  evil  by  all  the 

they   discovered,   the   manly  aentl-  means  which  the   conatltullon   has 

ments  they  expreased,  routed  the  atill  left  to  its  subject*. 
better  part  of  the  nation  from  the        Since  the  paesiog  of  the  Reform 

torpor  m  which  it  had  been  sunk;  Bill,  and  consequput  InatallBtlon  of 

ana  if  tbey  could  not  enable  them  a  movement  mlaiatry  In  power,  the 

to  win  the  contest,  at  least  raUed  the  apirit  oF  the  nation  has  been  flowing 

■plrita  of  the  friends  of  freedom  fur  ateadily  in  a  Cunservative  direction, 

the  fight.    Ifeit  came  the  House  of  This  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no 

Peers;  and  tho  splendid  eloquence  llluslration.      The    growth    of   the 

of  its  debates,  the  glowing  language  Cunaervative  party  In  the  House  of 

of  Its  orators,  the  generous  devotion  Commons  from  100  to  ;]00  members; 

of  its  chiela,  while  it  confounded  the  the  reaulta  of  all  the  last  contested 

revolutionists   by  the    display  of  a  eiectiona;   the  steady  Increase  and 

talent  and  spirit  which  they  little  powerful  operBtton  of  Conservative 

anticipated,  prepared  the  nation  to  Associations ;    the  courageoua  and 

etpeci  from  them  the  heroic  con-  independent  declaration  of  Conser- 

duct  and  tnlnftled  firmnesa  and  mo-  vatlve  opinions  now,  in  all  place* 

deration    which    their    subsequent  and  in  all  situations;  these  are  so 

career  has  ao  amply  evinced.    The  many  symptoms  of  the  vast  change 

press,  too,  righting  from  the  bias  of  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  nation 

nve-snd-twenty  years,  ]>raduBlly  re-  within  tho  six  last  years,  when,  to 

■umed,  at  least  In  all  tho  higher  superficial  obaervers,  to  whom  com- 

departmenta  both  of  thought  and  ing  eventa  cast  no  shadows  before, 

periodical  literature,  its  proper  sta-  nothing  was  apparent  but  the  aa- 

tlon   as  the   protector   of    liberty,  rendcnl  of  democracy  In  the  politl- 

tiroperty,  and  order.    And  without  cal  heavens.     On  this  subject  we 

ndulging  in  undue  vanity,  we  may  eladly  avail  ouraelvea  of  the  excel- 

aafely    say  that    our    own    efforts,  lent  obaervattuns  of  Mr  Osier,  the 

Bteadlly  and    unceasingly  directed,  worthy  historian  of  Lord  Exmouth, 

through  all  the  changes  and  delu-  inhlaiate  pamphlet  on  the  Church 

■lona  uf  public  oplnino,  to  the  main-  and  Dissent. 

teoance  of  the  same  Conservative  "  What  a  change  In  public  feeling 
principles,  were  not  the  least  power-  since  five  short  yeara.  Then,  It  was 
lul  engioe  which  appeared  on  the  almost  rashness  to  avow  Conserva- 
baltlements  to  defend  the  ancient  tive  principles :  now,  we  are  sur- 
walls  of  the  couetituiion.  prised  when  we  meet  a  man  of 
True,  these  efforts  were  at  the  education  whodisputesthem.  Then, 
time  unsuccessful.  True,  by  a  com-  and  for  time  immemorial,  young 
binatlon  of  circumstances  unparal-  men  were  almost  universally  Libe- 
ieled  in  history,  the  constitution  ral ;  now,  they  are  zealously  Con- 
was  overthrown.  True,  the  consent  servatite.  Then,  the  Church  seemed 
of  the  Upper  House  was  forced,  not  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies;  now, 
won,  to  the  great  organic  change  of  they  tremble  to  attack  her.  Then, 
1B32.  True,  the  Conservatives  were  the  Church  in  Ireland,  upon  which, 
reduced  to  a  small  minority  of  under  God,  we  must  chiefly  rely  to 
Blnety-ieveD  on  the  election,  con-  extirpate  Poper;,  waa  ^f.^ww^'f 
ductad  amidat  moba  and  violence,  deemed  an  enovmmia  *\tt»s,«K<>  \  ™> 
»«pr«l  tranaporta  iinrf  trff olor  fine*,  the    Bt»emv'.  *^n   AprtTft'^  Vm.  VftV- 
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Popery  might  be  eBtabliabed  on  her 
ruins,  has  displayed  her  true  cha- 
racter, invested  her  with  the  glory 
of  a  Christian  martyr,  and  covered 
her  persecutors  with  cobfu&ion. 
Then,  Popery  offered  itself  as  a 
lamb,  and  we  were  assured  that  all 
its  recorded  atrocities  were  the 
crimes  of  former  ages  \  but  as  it  felt 
its  strength,  it  began  to  speak  as  a 
dragon,  proving,  by  perjury  in  Par- 
liament, and  by  persecution  and 
blood  in  Ireland,  that  its  character 
is  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 
Then  there  was  a  confusion  of 
parties,  while  large  classes  of  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  had  ob- 
jects, which  the  Destructives  were 
willing  to  take  in  their  way ;  now 
the  question  is  brought  to  one 
simple  alternative — the  Protestant 
Church  or  Popery ;  the  English  Cun- 
Etitution  or  a  Republic !  a  question 
which  allows  no  room  fur  neutrality, 
compromise,  or  indecision.  By  our 
triumph  we  shall  save  the  country; 
she  must  perish  if  we  fall." 

This  steady  and  progressive  reflux 
of  the  nation  to  Conservative  prin- 
ciples, immediately  after  so  great  an 
organic  change,  is  so  remarkable, 
and  so  entirely  at  variance  with  that 
pretended  necessary  and  inevitable 
tendency  towards  evil  which  the 
infidel  fatalists  of  France  set  up  as 
the  excuse  for  the  unparalleled  atro- 
cities of  their  favourite  democratic 
leaders,  that  it  merits  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  growth  of 
Conservative  opinions  has  not  been 
rapid  or  vacillating ;  they  have  not 
shot  up,  like  democratic  enthusiasm, 
at  once  to  vigour  and  maturity,  but 
slow,  steady,  and  undevlatlng;  like 
the  successive  additions  to  the 
oaks  of  the  forest,  each  succes- 
sive year  has  added  new  converts 
to  the  cause ;  each  successive 
wave  of  youth  a  fresh  increment 
to  the  vast  and  growing  alliance. 
Speculation,  enthusiasm,  theoreti- 
cal views  have  had  less  share  in 
producing  this  growing  alteration 
than  experience,  disappointed  hopes, 
and  practical  evils.  It  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  visions  of  social 
improvement  into  practice;  the  ac- 
tual trial  of  the  boasted  virtue  of 
the  democratic  leaders ;  the  ex- 
periment made  of  their  political 
noBtrumu  on  the  shipping  mterest, 
tf e  Jrfat  clergy,  anu  the  EujWA 


poor,  which  have  mainly  contributed 
to  the  effect.  Hardly  had  the  piteous 
tale  of  Irish  suffering  ceased  to  re- 
sound through  the  land ;  hardly  had 
the  magnificent  charity  of  England 
relieved  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland  from  the  grinding  misery  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  by  the 
atrocious  combination  of  the  Catho- 
lic allies  of  Government,  when  a 
new  and  still  more  piercing  cry  arose 
from  the  English  work- houses.  Strik- 
ing right  and  left  at  the  most  useful 
or  de^nceless  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity, these  tyrannical  regenerators  of 
the  empire  with  one  hand  reduced 
the  Irish  clergy  to  utter  destitution, 
and  with  the  other  produced  the 
most  grinding  misery  to  the  English 
poor.  Separating  the  parent  from 
the  child,  the  husband  from  the  wife^ 
denying  all  relief  to  the  poor  unlets 
they  consented  to  bo  shut  up  in  vast 
prisons,  and  undergo  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  debarring  the  vic- 
tims of  sickness  or  misfortune  from 
the  comforts  even  of  spiritual  conso- 
lation by  attending  their  parish 
churches  on  Sunday,  and  throwing 
upon  the  victims  of  seduction  and 
profligacy  the  exclusive  load  of 
maintaining  their  offspring.  Nor 
were  their  efforts  less  vigorously  di- 
rected to  fasten  the  chains  of  slavery 
on  the  infant  innocents  of  the  realm. 
By  their  influence  a  bill  was  carried, 
by  a  majority  of  two^  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  for  repealing  Uie 
laws  which  the  humanity  of  Mr  Sad- 
ler, Lord  Ashley,  and  the  Conser* 
vatives  had  procured  for  the  protec- 
tion of  infantchildren  in  the  factoriei» 
and  nothing  but  the  certainty  thai 
the  inhuman  measure  could  never 
pass  the  House  of  Peers  prevented 
the  influence  of  Government  from 
forcing  It  into  a  law.  It  is  these 
deeds,  so  ill  corresponding  with 
their  words,  which  have  wrought 
the  real  change  in  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  middling 
classes;  and  by  stripping  liberalism 
of  all  its  borrowea  and  fictitioufl 
lustre,  and  exhibiting  the  interior 
of  the  whlted  sepulchre  in  all  lit 
native  deformity,  prepared  the  na- 
tion gradually  to  return  to  Conser- 
vative principles. 

Great  also  haa  been  the  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  cause  of  the  Cmh 
stitution  by  the  English  Corfioriie 
t^iQitOk*    A^^  reaona  of  thie 
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Tcscence,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  of  ■  tempered  conitttutional  monar- 

for  a  IdDg-contiaued  conteat.    Poll-  cb;  ? 

tical.Hkeevery  other  paMion,  wears  In  catiinaUDe  the  eMeotlal  pofnts 
Itself  out  ia  proceM  of  time;  it  ia  of  distiactioD  between  the  Britiih 
the  durable  itrength  of  property  and  Bed  ihe  French  ci?il  convulalona,  tfaa 
virtue  which  alone  can  be  trusted  to  difference  In  the  character  of  their 
for  a  protracted  struggle-  In  France,  reapeclire  monarcha  must  not  bo 
upon  the  breaking  out  ofthefirat  re-  thrown  out  of  view.  To  the  TacUla- 
vuIutloD,  the  niiblea  and  Jandboldera,  tion,  Indeclaioo,  sod  morbid  senalbU 
to  the  number  of  above  eighty  thou-  lily  of  the  unhappf  but  Tirtuout 
sand,  emigrated,  and  tought  in  fo-  Louia,  Napoleon  and  Dumont,  Uie 
rfilgo  and  boatile  lands  tbe  meaaa  author  of  the  Rigbta  of  Han  have 
of  regaining  at  tbe  aword'a  point  ascribed  all  the  horrora  of  the  Rero- 
their  fnfiuenceaadpoaaeaaioDai  the  luiion.  Who  could  venture,  heart 
strength  of  the  naUoD  disappeared  and  aoul,  Into  a  conteat,  when  the 
during  the  conteat,  and  tbe  Klog,  leader  who  waa  bound  bj  honour 
with  a  rebellioua  army  and  an  in-  and  duty  to  placehimBelfat  Ita  head 
aurgent  capital,  was  left  alone  In  tbe  could  not  be  relied  on  bjr  the  sub- 
hands  of  hla  enemiee-  But  In  Ed^  jecta  who  were  perllllDg  their  Uvea 
land,  notwiibstandlDg  tbe  greatcon-  and  estates  In  his  cause?  But  the 
vulsion  of  1832,  end  tbe  flames  of  character  of  the  Eogllsb  monarch  Is 
Bristol  and  Nottingham,  not  one  rerr  different:  he  inherits  the  reli- 
landholder  has  emigrated.  Through  gioua  principle,  and  personal  Intre- 
prosperlty  and  adrerslty,  through  pldltjr  of  the  Brunswick  race.  Ifhe 
evil  report  and  good  report,  the  pro-  was  unable  singly  to  realat  the  Re- 
perty,  educatioo,  and  talent  of  Eog-  form  tempeat  when  tbe  Protestaat 
land  have  remained  at  home  con-  strength  aod  conservative  ener^  of 
fronting  the  danger.  It  is  by  such  Eoglund  were  paralysed  In  ItiSI, 
conduct  that  a  nation  la  saved:  It  Is  and  he  was  left  alone  with  arevolu- 
by  the  display  of  such  civil  vlr-  tionaryadmlDiatratioD,  he  has  shown 
tues  that  It  ia  worthy  of  being  aaved.  that,  when  tbe  virtue  and  ccuraeo  of 
It  ia  in  this  constant  residence  of  the  his  people  revived,  he  waaworlnyto 
better  and  more  wortliy  part  of  the  be  tbelr  leader  in  the  >tnjggl& 
nation  throughout  the  whole  crisis;  He  has  declared  to  the  bishops  tut 
in  the  demonstration  which  their  be  would  die  rather  thin  betray  the 
talents  have  afforded  of  their  capa-  Protestant  cause;  he  ventured  Btone 
city,  in  the  triumphant  refuta^on  to  front  the  Reform  fury  when  It  was 
which  their  virtues  have  afforded  of  at  iu  height  in  May  18.12,  and  the 
the  calumniea  of  their  enemies,  that  insane  multitude  were  blindly  rush- 
tbe  vital  distinction  between  our  lug  on  dealructlon- by  creating  arun 
couTulsioDB,  aod  tbe  disasters  of  on  the  bank  of  England  to  overthroir 
France  ia  to  found.  Can  there  be  tbe  Duke  of  Weflingtoni  he  dared 
the  ellgfatest  doubt  that  if  the  eighty  singly  to  front  the  danger,  and 
thousand  emigrants,  who  deserted  change  his  mlolatera  in  autumn  1834, 
Frauce  in  1701,  and  for  the  mast  when  meaaurea  fatal  to  the  church 
part  placed  the  male  members  of  were  about  to  be  preaaed  on  his  ac- 
tfaeir  families  in  the  ranks  of  lis  ceptsncei  be  baa  never  yet,  though 
enemiea,  had  remained  at  home,  goaded  on  inceasantly  by  flattery, 
boldly  confronted  the  danger,  put  threats,  and  violence,  swaapcd  the 
tfaemaelreaat  tliebead  of  the  heroes  Houte  of  Peers, 
of  La  Vendue  and  tbe  citizens  of  Vain  would  hare  been  all  tfaeae 
Lyons,  and  served  as  a  rallying  caueea  of  difference;  vain  the  reli- 
point  to  the  fiieods  of  order  all  over  glous  spirit  of  the  people  and  Um 
the  country,  the  uoapeakable  hor-  residence  of  ilie  landowners;  vain 
rora  of  the  Revolution  wuuld  have  the  intrepidity  of  the  monarch  and 
been  prevented ;  and  toatead  of  the  growing  reaolutlon  of  bia  sub- 
now  groaning  under  an  enalaviog  jects,  if  toe  third  bstatb  in  thi 
police,  and  burdensome  military  kealu  had  been  submerged  in  the 
despotism,  France,  with  its  free  oul»otof  the  struggle,  and d>e  Pnia 
Fjiergies  developed  but  not  destroy-  of  Eugiand,  either  by  their  proaUa- 
ctl  during  the  atruggle,  would  have  tlon  bvfure  a  revolutionary  creuloa, 
bera  enjoying  peace, . aecutlty,  and  ^W\t  \un<^n  with  a  demoemk 
freedom,  under    the   atetdy   awai     GonHftW»,M  m«i  ^wya^fcrbw^  !■ 
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their  compMltioD,  had  been    dii-  Jected  In  the  Upper.    If  the  Peers, 

■bled  from    ttandbg  forth,  In   ud-  by  the  iafluence  of  their  repreienta- 

mutilated    etrengtb,    to    bear    the  tirca  in  the  Lower  House,  could  not 

brunt  of  the  atrife.    It  fa  here  that  aucceed  in  proventing  or  modifjlng 

thu  greatest,    the  mo%t  prmideniial  a  measure,  tbef  Tarelj  Hood  funb  in 

diffcrpDCO  between  the  Frfocb  and  thelrpersaQstooccBBioDltarcjection. 

the    English    revolutloDi  ia   to  be  The  meraorabta   struggle  between 

found,  because  it  is   here  that  the  the  Peers  and  the  King  on  the  one 

friends  of  freedom  and  the  conalitu-  side,  and  a  majority  of  tlie  Codi- 

tloQ  found  a  rallfiog  pdint  without  moos  on  the  other,  in  1764,  was  tbe 

recurrence  to  the  fatal  necessity,  the  only  instance  during  the  last  cen* 

uliimurn  lemrdium,  rulooua  alike  to  tury  In  which  tbia  actual  collision 

the  Tictorlous  aud  the  raoquisbed  took    place;  aod  the  result  of  tlie 

of  citil  warfare.    If  by  any  of  these  general  election,  when  Mr  Pitt  was 

meana  the  revolutionary  party  had  called  by  the  King  to  the  helm  in 

gained  enUre  potaesfilan  of  the  le-  spring,  17S5,  not  only  proved  that 

6islature,   all    their  projects,    how  the  Monarch  on  that  occatlon  had 

isaoe  or  rulnoua  aoerer,  would  at  the  nation  on  hia  side,  but  eettled 

once  hare  passed  into  law.     Tbe  the  conatilution  on  a  steady  basis 

Houae  of  Peers  can  rrject  the  bills  for  half  a  century  after.    But  by  tlie 

which  pasa  the  Lower  House,  and  Reform  Act  this  fellcltoua  state  of 

thereby  prevent   the  frame  of  the  thinga    was    at    once    terminated, 

law  from  being  altered ;  the  exercise  Reason  and  justice  could  no  longer 

of  that  Important  power  is  a  matter  slowly,  steadily,  and  safely  mslce 

of  prudence,  public  necessity,  and  their  way  against  influence,  auiho< 

expedience.      Uoquestionably   this  rity,  and  power:   the   mBJority  of 

power   should  never  be  exercised  the  Lower  House  was  thrown  into 

but  on  great   and    pressing  emer-  Gerce    and    relentless    hostility  lo 

gencies;  unqupstionably  the  Peers  the  conatitutloo,  and  so  far  from  tho 

should  neverplacethemselvesatihe  domestic  atrife    being  carried    on 

head  of  Opposition  to  the  Lower  wiihin  the  walls  of  St  Stephens,  a 

House, butwoenanobTlousnecesilty  chaos  of  unanimity  prevDlled  in  tho 

for  their  interference  exists  iunques-  decided  majority  of  its  members, 

llonsbly  they  should  not  come  forth  end  the  contest  was  transferred  to 

till  the  atrength  of  the  Interest  tbey  the  tbiesfaold  of  the  Pters.    From 

are  to  support  has  clearly  evinced  that  moment  it  became  evident  to 

ttaelf  In  the  country ;  but  when  thla  ail  uniaipaaalooed   upectatorn,  that 

baa  been  done,  then  la  the  time  for  unless  the  constitutional  party  could, 

tbe  Peers  to    come    forward    and  by  some  unforeseen  accident,  speed- 

tbrow  their  shield  over  the  constU  lly  recover  their  ascendency  in  tlie 

tadoDi  House  of  Commons,  the  Incviiable 

From  the  extraordinary  circum-  consequence  must  be,  that  the  strug- 

stance  of  the  intereata  of  property  gle  would  eoeue  with  the  Upper 

and    religion    having    been    over-  House,  and  if  It  waa  overtbrowti, 

thrown  by  a  democratic  majority  the  liberties,  property,  and  religion 

In    the  House    of  Commons,    the  of  England  were  consigned  to  perdi- 

Houoe  of  Peers  have  now  come  to  tioo' 

occupy  a  totally  different  situation        TheconductoftheHouseof  Peers 

from  that  in  which  thej  formerly  during  ihls  arduous  crlHis  was  a  mo- 

stood  ;  and  the  balance  of  the  con-  del  of  prudence  end  wisdom.    Had 

atllutlon  has  come  to  be  adjusted  in  they  thrown  ihemseirpB  too  soon  into 

a  different  manner  from  what,  for  a  the  breach,  they  would  have  been  in 

hundred  and  forty  years,  had  given  all  probability  trampled  under  foot 

liberty    and    Eecurily  to    England,  during  the  first  transports  of  ihe 

Formerly,  the  real  struggle  between  Reform  mania,  and  the  Commons 

th«    aristocratic    and     democratic  being  then  omnipotent,  the  career  of 

bodies,  the  vital  contestwhich  ever  tbeConsiiluent  Assemblylsyctesrly 

baa  and  ever  must  prevail  In  every  traced  out  before  the  nation.    Hstl 

free  community,  lay  in  the  Houae  of  they  held  back  under  tbe  influence 

Commons  (  when  a  measure  paaaed  of  timidity  or  irresolution,  when  the 

the   Lower   House,  It  waa  hardly  time  for  ^ui,tin%{otv\v\'\ie\t%^(*:^^^ 

ever,  except  in  a  cardinal  matter,  had  atrWed,i:b«t^*^^^^^^''^'^'''^H 

neli  M  tb«  Catboiic  queatloo,  je-  paralyaed  \ke  UV*iiA»  o\  SJnft  <i«w»Si^ 
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of  18S6  is  as  different  in  opinion  as 
well  as  manners  or  dress  from  one 
of  1536  as  a  Commoner  is.    All  the 

freat  cbanges  in  the  Constitution, 
[agna  Charta,  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  were  carried  with  their  aid 
and  concurrence.  To  the  Reform 
Bill  they  opposed  a  decided  and 
uncompromising  resistance;  and  it 
became  a  law,  not  by  the  aid  of 
their  votes,  but  by  their  compul- 
sory withdrawal  from  Parliament. 
And  certainly  the  effect  of  that  mat 
change,  hitherto  at  least,  has  oeea 
any  thing  rather  than  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  their  coun- 
cils and  their  importance  as  an  in* 
tegral  part  of  the  Constitution. 

But  the  people  should  constantly 
recollect,  that  while  the  last  hopea 
of  freedom,  religion  and  property^ 
rest  on  the  maintenance  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  separate  hereditary 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  yet  it  is 
not  by  themselves  alone  that  their 
position  in  the  breach  can  be  main« 
tained.  The  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Reform  Bill  was 
forced  upon  the  House  of  Peers 
in  opposition  to  the  decided  and  de 
clarea  opposition  of  a  great  majority 
of  its  members,  purely  from  the  su- 
pineness  and  apathy  of  the  Conser- 
vatives throughout  the  country,  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  what  may 
again  be  effected,  if,  on  a  similar 
clamour  being  raised  for  factious 
purposes,  the  holders  of  property 
and  the  men  of  education  shall  again 
stand  aloof,  or  join  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Let  but  the  Conservative 
body  through  the  country  cease  to 
support  the  Upper  House  for  a 
single  month,  and  a  Radical  Revo- 
lution may  ensue.  Notices  enough 
are  to  be  found  on  the  order-boolc 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  sweep 
away  the  Constitution  and  Monarchy 
in  a  single  session,  if  the  breach  now 
occupied  by  the  Upper  House  is  not 
adequately  supported.  We  admit 
the  hardship  of  perpetual  vigilance 
and  excitement;  of  no  small  expen- 
diture of  time  and  money;  of  the 
constant  drain  upon  talent  and  in- 
dustry to  maintain  the  conflict ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  unavoidable.  It  is 
the  price  which  the  nation  pays  for 


the  blessings  of  the  Reform  Bill^ 
for  the  inappreciable  advantages 
of  Whig-Radical  government,  and 
O'Connell's  tidl. 

A  majority  must  be  regained  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  or  the  bar- 
rier now  erected  with  heroic  reso- 
lution by  the  House  of  Lords  may 
be  shot  away.  This  majority  must 
be  regained  by  the  efforts  of  the 
middling  ranlis.  No  sacrifices  of 
time  or  money,  no  expenditure  of 
vigour  or  talent,  can  be  deemed  too 
great  to  achieve  such  an  object.  On 
ft  hangs  the  future  greatness  or 
fall  of  the  British  empire.  Bat 
time  and  money,  vigour  and  talent, 
are  not  alone  sufficient;  Organiza- 
tion and  CoHniKATiON  are  indispen- 
sable to  success — a  disconnected 
mass  of  Conservatives  is  like  a  mob 
of  brave  men— perfectly  useless  in 
the  day  of  conflict.  Previous  disci- 
pline and  preparation,  a  thorough 
organization  and  subdivision  of  la- 
bour, is  indispensable.  The  enemy 
are  entrenched  in  the  citadels  of  the 
land;  the  Reform  Town- Councils 
are  their  strongholds.  Let  Tolun- 
tary  combination  unite  the  whole 
holders  of  property  and  friends  of 
religion  ia  one  Holy  Alliance  toge- 
thei*,  and  these  strongholds  must  fill. 
Let  the  Leicester  Conservative  As- 
sociation be  taken  as  the  model  for 
similar  leagues  through  every  town 
and  village  of  the  empire :  1st  the 
utmost  efforts  be  used  to  diffuse  and 
encourage  the  Conservative  press: 
the  Manchester  and  Worcester  Con- 
servative Operative  Societies  show 
what  may  be  the  fruit  of  such  exer- 
tions. How  was  South  Lancashire 
won  ? — By  combination,  and  Uie 
Conservative  Associations.  How 
was  Cumberland,  with  more  Con- 
servative property  and  feeling,  lost  ? 
Bv  the  want  of  them.  We  repeat 
what  we  said  In.  May,  18S5,  aid 
which  has  since  been  repeated  by 
a  greater  authority  in  Merchant 
Taflor*8  Hall,  and  become  the 
watchword  of  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  throughout  the  land: 
**  It  is  in  the  Remtration  Courts 
that  the  battle  of  the  Constitution  it 
to  be  fought  and  won."  * 


See  1^0.  CC\XX\.,  ^.  ^U,  qC UvU  Miicellany. 
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What  a  multitude  of  straDge, 
touching^  odd,  melancholy,  humour- 
ous, and  terrible  things  pass  daily 
through  the  world !  Now  gazed  at, 
wondered  at,  laughed  at,  shuddered 
at — and  forgotten.  Horace  imputes 
the  oblivion  of  the  heroes  who  lived 
before  Hector,  to  their  want  of  a 
Homer.  "  Carent  quia  vate  sacro." 
The  age  of  the  poets  is  past,  for  one 
generation  at  least.  But  where  are 
our  Thomas  Hearnes,  our  Beloes, 
our  Sewards,  our  Nicholses,  the 
whole  race  of  anecdote,  those  gipsies 
on  the  common  of  literature,  those 
indefatigable  beaters  of  the  stubbles 
of  life,  with  their  eyes  perpetually 
questing  for  game,  and  the  gun  per- 
petually at  full  cock  to  shoot  down 
every  fresh  folly  as  it  flew  ?  Where 
are  our  Boswells,  more  amusing  and 
ridiculous  than  them  all?  those 
carriers  of  the  slippers,  and  carou* 
aers  on  the  slipslop  of  the  clever; 
those  eager  feeders  on  the  crumbs 
dropped  from -the  table  of  talent; 
those  solemn  followers  of  great 
names,  like  the  attendant  on  the 
sacred  camel  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  for  ever  holding  on  by  his 
tail,  and  proud  to  gather  all  that  else 
might  have  fallen  unheeded  to  the 
|ffound  I  But,  peace  be  to  them  all. 
The  Oxford  adage,  worthy  of  Solon 
bimself,  "  Omnis  canis  habet  diem 
•uam,*'  is  their  hereditary  epitaph ; 
the  full  record  of  their  virtues,  ta- 
lents, and  achievements.  They  are 
mingled  with  the  dust  which  they 
ao  often  shook  from  the  shelves  of 
airless  libraries,  and  deterged  from 
the  binding  of  books  made  for  mor* 
tality. 

We  shall  henceforth  act  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  all  that  is  wise, 
witty,  novel,  and  brilliant  in  the  pass- 
fnff  world.  We  shall  exhibit  in  our- 
aeives  the  march  of  mind.  Where 
our  predecessors  were  the  grub,  we 
aball  be  the  butterfly ;  where  they 
wiere  the  jackall,  we  shall  be  the 
lion ;  where  they  were  the  mole^  we 
aball  be  the  lynx ;  where  they  were 
the  owl,  we  shall  be  the  eagle.  Where 
the  pist  race  of  Lookers-  on  scarcely 


ventured  to  look  through  their  spec- 
tacles, we  shall  fix  a  naked  eye,  tear- 
less as  it  is  naked;  we  shall  be 
piercing,  penetrating,  fearless,  and 
universal  i    And  now,  "  In  medlas 


res. 


There  must  be  seasons  of  fever  in 
the  blood  of  nations.  And  why  not  ? 
since  they  are  composed  of  men. 
There  are  differences,  however,  in 
their  ways  of  taking  it,  in  the  man- 
ner, and  in  the  cure.  The  Italian  is 
fevered  from  the  Alps  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  a  new  fiddler,  a  new  saint, 
or  a  new  cantatrice.  The  distemper 
exhibits  itself  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rapture,  and  is  carried  off  in  a  sud- 
den explosion  of  popular  poetry  and 
the  bankruptcy  of  half-a-oozen  prin- 
cipi.  The  German's  fever  is  tor  a 
new  constitution,  a  new  curl  of  the 
mustache,  or  a  new  receipt  for 
making  beer.  It  is  cured  by  a  jour- 
ney to  the  dungeons  of  Laybach,  or 
the  casemates  of  Spandau,  a  royal 
ordonnance  for  the  general  shaving 
of  all  non  employes,  or  the  dropsy. 
But  the  Frenchman's  fever  is  as  full  * 
of  change  as  Cynthia  herself,  full  of 
clouds  and  gusts  as  an  autumnal 
day,  and  full  of  himself  in  all.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  fever 
was  for  Spanish  regeneration,  then 
the  change  turned  to  Algerine  colo- 
nization, and  the  rapture  of  living  in 
1 10  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  next 
was  conspiracy  and  the  art  of  erect- 
ing the  rabble  of  Paris  into  legisla- 
tors, turning  the  Palais  Royal  into  a 
House  of  Lords,  and  balancing  the 
weight  of  that  obnoxious  limb  of  the 
legislature  by  turning  the  Champ 
de  Mars  into  the  site  of  a  House  of 
Commons.  Then  came  the  regicide 
month,  and  Allbeau,  as  the  chef  of 
the  cuisine^  the  embodied  crisis  of 
the  fever,  fired  a  brace  of  bullets  at 
Louis-Philippe,  a  fat  man,  and  with- 
in three  inches  of  his  stomach,  and 
—missed  I  Then  came  the  Algerine 
massacre  month,  when  all  PsLtl«^ 
panlc-aUuck,  «XV  to\A«ii»  ^\»A«t- 
BtTuck,  and  a\\  K\«^«%,TCi^wv^%Vrii'J^^ 
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heard  of  Abdel  Kader's  perform- 
ances ;  the  showy  charges  of  his  ten 
thousand  v^ild  horsemen ;  the  intole- 
rable bore  of  his  long  muskets ;  the 
braying  of  his  trumpets  through  the 
ravines  of  the  Atlas,  and  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Troglodyte  roar,  till  the 
whole  embarkation  of  pianistes  and 
perfumers,  dancers  and  diploma- 
tidts  fell  back  ;  the  glory  of  France 
was  tarnished^  and  the  march  of  civi- 
lisation and  cigars  in  Algiers  was 
postponed  for  a  century  to  come. 

The  fi/pe  of  the  di«.ease  at  present 
is  the  '"  Duello."  But  in  France 
every  thing  is  done  as  nothing  is 
done  in  any  other  spot  under  the 
stars,  and  the  principals  in  those 
bifdirs  are  the  scribes  of  the  news- 
papers !  The  war-passion  has  perish- 
ed in  every  other  class  In  France. 
The  fiery  field*  marshals  are  meta« 
morphoscd  into  quiet  old  gentlemen, 
some  mending  pens  in  a  secretary's 
office;  others  carrying  consecrated 
candles,  in  processions  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  the  rest  gone  home  submis- 
sively to  their  wives.  The  whole 
minor  multitude  that  once  used  to 
make  life  belligerent  in  every  street 
and  coffeehouse  of  **  La  Belle 
France,"  the " vieux moustaches" the 
**  beaux  sabreurs"  the  "  braves  des 
braves,**  the  *'geii8  superbes  da  i'aiguU' 
lete**  have  all  subsided  into  that  dull 
'*  Pacific  ocean,"  which  now  flows 
over  the  French  empire,  ten  thousand 
faihom  deep  (lelow.  But  the  war- 
riors now  are  the  men  of  the  ink- 
stand, the  ci-devant  obscure,  whose 
only  pellets  once  were  paragraphs. 
The  ci-devant  trumpeters  now  form 
the  only  squadrons  over  which  the 
Republican  Bellona  condescends  to 
noa  her  plumes.  The  ci-devant  pup- 
pet showmen  are  now  the  actors 
themselves,  substitute  their  own 
skulls  for  the  wooden  occiputs  of 
their  laced  and  epaulletted  fantocinf, 
and  instead  of  pulling  the  strings  of 
those  professional  pommellers,  vo- 
lunteer the  absurdity  of  knocking 
out  each  other's  brains. 

The  duel  of  M.  Armand  Carrel,  in 
which  that  bustling  Jacobin  lost  his 
life,  in  the  attempt  to  send  "a  bullet 
through  his  brother  editor,  was  -but 
one  of  the  classed  catalogue  of 
French  folly.  The  survivor  in  the 
combat,  himself  miserably  shattered, 
has  bad  the  honour  of  a  notification, 
that  a  whole  tribe  of  *'  genlleiaeii  o^ 


the  press  "  are  only  waiting  to  know 
when  it  will  be  bis  pleasure  to  be 
shot  again.  Six  weeks  of  agony  in 
his  bed  have  probably  tended  to  cool 
the  belligerent  within  him.  He  has 
accordiagiy  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
be  shot.  But  the  getts  d*iyprit  have 
resolved  on  a  general  field-day. 
The  answer  has  not  been  deemed 
satisfactory.  The  aspii  iug  heroes  of 
the  desk  teel  themselves  defrauded 
of  their  fame,  while  the  obnoxious 
editor  has  the  breadth  of  a  French 
crown  of  his  frame  unriddled ;  the 
shooting  galleiies  are  filled  with 
heroes  practising  for  his  service,  at 
sixpence  a- day;  and  the  select  spe- 
cimens of  La  Jeune  France  are  mea- 
suring the  dozen  yards  in  the  Plain 
of  Gienelle,  which  are  so  often  pre- 
paratory to  half  the  number  of  feet 
in  the  Pere  la  Chaise. 

Carrel  himself  was  an  emblem  of 
this  "Young  France,"  the  tender, 
romantic,  and  pathetic  title  of  as 
mischievous,  unromantic,  and  hard- 
natured  a  generation  as  ever  robbed 
on  a  highway.  With  some  clever- 
ness and  an  infinity  of  presump- 
tion, some  spirit  and  the  reverse  of 
principle,  some  knowledge  and  no 
experience,  he  was  a  fierce,  vio- 
lent, idle,  and  bitter  enemy  of  the 
public  peace.  It  is  no  satisfaction  to 
those  whose  quiet  he  thus  invaded, 
or  whose  follies  he  tempted  into  re- 
volutionary riot,  that  he  led  a 
wretched,  weary,  troubled  life ;  that 
be  was  hunted  by  power,  poor  and 
an  exile.  Let  such  be  the  fate  of 
every  Jacobin.  Let  the  disturber  of 
men's  minds  feel  in  his  own  person 
the  penalty  of  his  profligate  labours  | 
and  the  man  who  betrays  dupet 
into  the  dungeon,  or  atlmulatei 
madmen  to  the  scaffold,  be  the  first 
to  lodge  within  the  walls  of  the  ODe, 
or  mount  the  steps  of  the  other. 
But  to  those  who  are  ambitious  of 
following  his  steps  in  any  country, 
the  career  of  Carrel  should  be  a 
warnin£;.  No  man  ever  devoted 
himselfto  the  work  of  public  tumult, 
who  did  not  instantly  subvert  all  hit 
own  hopes  of  personal  happiness. 
What  is  the  plaudit  of  the  rabble  to 
the  reckless  and  anxious  life  of  the 
demagogue. 

Carrel's  closing  hours  exhibited 
something  of  that  strange  tuperati- 
Woii  ^\x\ch  so  often  mtnglca  wH^ 
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and  having  made  this  peac6  df  the 
grave^  sit  la  sillleii  tyranny  over  the 
general  wreck  of  freedom  ? 


Johnson  used  to  say,  that  there 
Were  two  kinds  of  talent  -—  the  ta^ 
lent  for  doing  well  What  nobody  did, 
and  the  talent  (ot  doing  well  what 
everybody  did^  and  that  the  latter 
is  the  true  one  after  all.  "  Puffs/' 
said  Mathetvs,  **have  had  their  day." 
But  that  cleverest  of  Mimes  was  mis- 
taken :  they  have  their  dfly  still,  and 
are  at  this  moment  beginning  to 
bloom  with  the  floridness  of  a  dahlia 
show. 

There  is  in  the  genus  puff  a  curious 
regard  to  the  periods  of  the  year. 
From  July  to  September,  the  puff  is 
as  much  in  a  state  of  non* vegetation 
as  the  tulip.  It  sinks  from  the  eye, 
lies  wrapt  up  in  its  own  integuments, 
yet  it  thus  prepares,  in  silence  and 
secrecy,  for  the  expansion  of  its  co- 
lours and  capsules  in  due  time. 
About  the  beginning  of  October  it 
sprouts,  through  the  winter  puts  its 
head  above  ground  in  bolder  expan- 
sion, and  is  in  full  flower  through 
March,  May,  and  June.  During 
those  three  months,  the  auctioneer 
species,  the  publisher,  the  milliner, 
and  the  deutint  are  peculiarly  bril- 
liant. The  fancy  of  all  is  in  full 
glow,  the  language  rich^  and  all  the 
delicacies  of  description  most  deli- 
cate; the  whole  being  as  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  arid,  exhausted^ 
frail,  and  falling  beauties  of  the  past 
season  as  a  French  bonnet  fresh 
from  Herbaut*s  unrivalled  hands  is 
from  a  French  bonnet  which  has  run 
the  rounds  of  Lord  Hertford's  ekm 
jeunes,  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, the  Gravesend  steamer,  the 
waltz-nights  at  Devonshire  House, 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  the  Mar- 
chesa  di  Salza's  (late  Lady  Strachan, 
as  the  newspapers  say)  most  select 
soirees. 

However,  there  are  some  very  pro- 
mising specimens  in  the  market  al- 
ready, evidences  of  the  skill  to  which 
we  have  arrived  In  forcing,  A  music 
publisher  thus  displays  one  of  the 
prettiest  contrivances  we  know.  A 
song,  with  a  lithograph  on  the  out- 
side, displaying  a  broad-faced  and 
open-mouthed  voung  woman,  with 
a  prodigiously  langiusUng  pby&lo^- 


nomy,  is  prefkced  by  aomething  in 
this  style : — 

"  Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  H  »n. 
Mrs  N. — Pray,  my  dearebt  Adeline, 
have  you  heard  this  ballad  }  It  fa 
the  most  exquiaite  morceau  on  earth. 

Mathilda  de sang  it  at  a  large 

party  here  two  nights  since.  The 
admiration  was  Indescribable.  IVe 
were  all,  the  General,  the  Dean,  and 

Lord    E ,   absolutely  in    tears. 

The  Bishop  ran  out  of  the  room,  as 
he  afterwards  acknowledged,  simply 
that  he  might  not  disgrace  himself 
by  exhibltiug  his  emotion.   Mathilda 

de  is,  you  know,  one  of  the 

most  fascinating  creatures  alive,  ex- 
cept for  a  slight  obliquity  of  vision, 
and  that  peculiarity  of  feature  which 
our  gallant  neighbours  so  gallantly 
call  tbe  petit  nez  retrousse.  But  this 
song  actually  worked  the  wonder  of 
giving  her  a  new  style  of  Counte- 
nance. She  looked  quite  a  beauty 
of  romance — the  nose  Italian,  and 
tbe  eye  sublime.  I  recommend  It  to 
all  our  friends  who  eit  for  their  pic- 
tures. Of  the  composer,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  five  you 
any  exact  account.  But  I  think  the 
secret  history  of  it  is,  a  moment  of 
inspiration  of  Paesiello,  polished  by 
RoHsini.  Of  the  delicious  poetry  I 
happen  to  know  a  little  more.  The 
verges  ard  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
B.  Poor  Charles !  he  is,  I  am  afraid, 
hopelessly  in  love.     His  fine  eyes 

are  continually  fixed  on  .    But 

on  that  subject  1  must  be  silent ;  yes, 
my  dear  Adeline,  silent  as  the  grave. 

"  I  resume  my  pen  to  make  a  diou- 
sand  apologies  for  giving  you  a  com- 
mission. It  is,  that  you  immediately 
desire  some  London  publisher  to 
give  this  incomparable  bijou  to  tbe 
world.  Send  it  to  Murray  or  Col- 
burn;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I 
believe  I  remember  (I  am  the  most 
thoughtless  creature  alive)  that  they 
publish  nothing  but  reviews,  or 
maps,  or  some  such  things.  How- 
ever, order  its  immediate  publica- 
tion — from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
copies  for  the  first  edition.  We  shall 
want  ten  thousand  for  ourselves  here. 
All  the  country  are  soliciting  us  to 
write  them  out,  and  we  have  done 
BO  till  our  fingers  absolutely  are 
half  worn  off,  and  we  dread  the 
sight  of  a  letter,  for  fear  it  ahouM 
bring  some  freeh  demand  upon  tar 
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a  professor  who  never  has  bad  a 
rival  in  turning  the  heads  of  man- 
kind^ '*The  celeberrioio  grandissi- 
mo  Signor  Aquavitsel"  The  bill 
concludes  with  a  declaration,  which 
forms  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
il liberality  of  other  theatres,  that  it 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is,  that 
**  Orders  to  any  extent  will  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  doors ! "  Such  exer- 
tions, and  such  qualities,  surely  must 
bring  down  public  patronage  in 
bhowers,  like  Jupiter  to  Danae,  if  it 
be  capable  of  feeling  an  interest  in 
public  merits;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
thinness  of  other  places  of  the  acting 
drama,  the  tide  of  population  will 
be  found  flowing  nightly  within 
the  walls  of  the  new  Boothian  Pa- 
vilion. 


''  Straws/'  says  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish philosophy,  "are  slight  things, 
but  they  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows."  A  straw  of  this  sort  has 
been  lately  thrown  up  by  the  Papists 
in  Essex.  That  county  has  been 
long  distinguished  for  its  loyalty,  its 
peaceableness,  and  its  faithful  a^ 
tachment  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
All  this  has  been  uninterrupted  for 
a  hundred  years  and  more,  from  that 
happy  period  when  the  Revolution 
of  1688  fr^ed  the  land  from  the 
terrors  of  Popish  domination,  and 
gave  us  freedom  and  religion  in 
place  of  bitter  superstition  and  ab« 
j  «ct  slavery.  But  times  are  changed. 
The  Papists  are  conceiving  hopes  of 
attaining  the  old  supremacy  which 
enabled  them  to  compel  every  man 
to  worship  "  bits  of  the  true  cross," 
howls  of  '*  the  genuine  milk  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  St  Dunstan's  shin- 
bone,  St  Gregory's  os  frontis,  the 
remnant  of  St  Ursula's  nose,  and 
the  crupper  of  the  horse  on  which 
Pope  innocent  III.  rode  up  to 
Paradise.  In  full  expectation  that 
the  days  are  at  hand  when  English- 
men will  pay  for  masses  to  reaeem 
their  souls  out  of  purgatory,  at  a 
penny  a- day,  or  a  pound,  if  they  like 
a  more  rapid  process  and  a  cooler 
place,  they  are  beginning  to  gather 
subscriptions  and  build  chapels  for 
the  worship  of  the  wafer. 

But  in  the  instance  to  which  we 

allude,  something  like  a  premature 

iofiii/t   seems   intendtfd.     The  old 

Protestant  church  at  BreuXwood,  on 


the  high  road  to  Chelm&ford  from 
London,  having  been  found  tOd 
small  for  the  congregation,  a  new 
church  has  been  built,  as  close,  of 
course,  as  possible  to  the  site  of  the 
former  one,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people  of  the  town.  This  con- 
venience, and  the  old  site,  were  a 
fully  sufficient  reason  for  the  posi« 
tion.  But  the  Papists,  of  whom  a 
small  number  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, excited  by  their  priests,  have 
fixed  on  a  site  for  a  Popish  chapel 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  church, 
and  between  it  and  the  Foundation 
Grammar  school — Lord  Petre  giving 
the  ground.  Now,  whether  this  lo- 
cation was  the  work  of  malice  and 
insolence,  or  not — and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  hundred  other  sites 
would  have  answered  any  legitimate 
purpose  equally  well — Lord  Petre 
possessing  a  vast  extent  of  land  in 
all  directions  round  the  town — the 
result  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
unlucky  feelings  on  all  sides.  The 
Protestant  congregation  will  wedcly 
be  brought  into  almost  immediate 
contact,  if  not  into  direct  collision 
with  a  congregation  who  are  taught 
to  despise,  abhor  them,  and  declare 
them  heretics,  utterly  excluded 
fk'om  salvation. 

The  pashion  of  the  Papist  for  su- 
premacy, and  the  dreadful  use  which 
he  has  always  made  of  that  supre- 
macy, make  us  naturally  deprecate 
all  opportunities  given  for  the  indul- 

gence  of  the  Papist's  temper.  If  ill 
lood  arise  out  of  this  juxtaposition, 
the  crime  and  the  consequences  will 
be  theirs  who  foolishly  and  arro- 
gantly thus  revive  impressions  es- 
sentially productive  of  alarm  on  the 
one  side,  and  offence  on  the  other. 
Lord  Petre  is  a  man  of  great  opu- 
lence, the  possessor  of  upwards  of 
L.20,000  fr-year  in  this  county  alone, 
besides  large  property  in  Hertford- 
shire and  other  parts  of  England. 
Yet  what  good  has  he  ever  done  al 
the  head  of  this  opulence  ?  Where 
are  his  donations  to  the  public  cha- 
rities of  the  county  ?  Where  are 
bis  subscriptions  to  the  plana  for  the 
public  benefit  of  the  county  ?  Where 
are  even  his  hospitalities  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  ?  When  he 
condescends  to  visit  the  estate  from 
which  he  draws  hia  great  inconei 
he  sits  in  sullen  and  uMleae  Biililode» 
\if>^i^%  U«  money^  unregarded  mA 
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unknown  uniil  h«  can  carrj  it&war  king  narratire  out  of  tbe  worn  mi  t 
with  him;  takes  a  melancboly  f;al-  maMtial*.  Major  Skinner  of  thn  tiii- 
lup  or  tiro  after  a  pack  uf  fux-  tiah  B«rvice(Huaof  MeSklnnvr)  jire- 
houada;  and  then  is  gone.  Even  ia  ferrlug  the  peiiln  uf  alonganddeftul- 
tbiB  man's  patronage  of  the  Popisb  tor;  travel  throucb  the  east,  to  ihe  in- 
cbapel  there  is  the  characteristic  finite  ennui  of  atbreemonthn'Tojage, 
vikible.  His  whule  beoaficence  has  just  given  a  narrative  uf  bin  "ad* 
amountatoL.lOOand  thebriiksl  We  vemures."  Aworkto  which  prubably 
■bouldbBBorrj' toattributethegiftof  no  antiquariaa  will  reff^r  fur  duubt- 
IhefrBgmentofgrouadtosnj' person-  ful  points,  nor  Geologist  regard  as 
albitteinesi;  butitisunquesliunably  autburlty  for  what  is  gninj):  ou  at  the 
a  gift  Id  which  we  took  in  vain  for  centre  of  the  earth  ;  but  which  eibi' 
good  sense,  propriety,  or  diacretion.  bits  pleasantry,  animation,  and  tMte, 
— '—  three  qualities  quite  enough  to  malce 

Where  will  our  travellers  go  next?  us  pleased  with  an;  tour  between 

All  the  wild,  the  wonderful,  and  the  London  and  TImbuctoo.     A  part  of 

rumaniic  are  now  beaten  ground,  aa  tliii  journe;  la;  through  Palestine — 

much  as  St  James's  Park.     The  ap-  a  laud   which  bears  one  aspect   in 

prentlcee  of  St  Paul's   Churchyard  memor;,  and  another  in  reality ;  Ite 

■a  regular];  prepare  for  their  sum-  present  state  is  half  savage  desola- 

mer'a  lour,  as  if  tbej  had  the  bluod  liun,  a  land  of  barrenness,  beggar;, 

of  Mungo  Park  in  their  veins;  and  and  robber;.    All tbestt  evil  features 

the  Pyramids  and  tbe  Cataracts  of  were  enhanced  b;  its  being  winter  ; 

the  Nile  are  now  the  common  con-  the  bills  were  covered  with  snow, 

templation    of   "   English    nursery  tbeplalns  with  mire,  lbevBlle;swere 

maids  with  ebildren  and  ^reen  silk  lorrentH.       Rain    fell     Incesssntl;  ; 

umbrellas,"     The  Frenchman   whu  tempesta  beat  in  the  roofs  of   tbe 

recorded  that    sight  and    his  own  villages ;  the  eoldlera  of  Mohammed 

aatoDisbmeiit  at  It,  would  now  lose  All  were  masters  ever;where ;  and 

the  wonder  in  the  frequenc;;  and  aa  the  Arabs  were  either  rebels  or  rob- 

we  bave  a  French  comedle  In  Al-  hers.    Beggary  was  the  chief  profes- 

gler*,aDdwillsoonbaTecuffeehuuses  sion,  and  famine  the  general  pros- 

and   tetlauriitcurt  on  tbe    ridges  of  pect.     Yet,  In  the  midst  of  all,  the 

theAtlaai  Moroccoltself,  the"  Leo-  Major  contrived  to  see  a  great  deal 

num    arlda    nutrli,"    the   "  llon'a  that  was  well  worth  telling,  and  tliat 

dr;-nurae,'' will  have  arailwa;  spe-  he  has  well  told.     We  give  a  frag- 

culatioQ  in  the  Ejccbange,  a  mail-  ment  from  his  sojourn  in  the  dla- 

cokch  compan;,  a  fire  brigade,  and  a  jnantled  town  of  Nazareth. 
tunnel.  "  It  was  just  five  o'clock  when  we 

Yet  all  this  declamation  over  the  came  to  the  town,  which   waa  not 

vulgarized  condition  uf  the  wilder-  visible    till  we  were    Immediaul; 

ness,  or  the  world,   la   idle.      The  above  it.     The  grey  houses  standing 

mistake    arises   from   cunfounding  on  the  side  of  the  bill,  some  of  iheni 

newness  with  interest,  and  suppos-  covered  with  snow,  as  well  as  thu 

ingthat  whereihe  landscape  has  been  heights  above,  gave  it  a  must  sombre 

once  described,  all  the  eyes  of  man-  appearance.    1  never   looked  on  a 

kind  can  see  no  more.    But  nature,  place  of  so  melancbol;  an  aspect   1 

circumstance,  and  man  are  inexhaus-  could  see  into  tbe  convent  from  tbe 

tibte.  There  are  dull  travellers  who,  place  we  were  riding  over,  and  In 

from  Dan   to   Beersheba,  cry  all  is  Its  courb-yard  were  piled  up  heaps 

bsrren ;    while   the  man  of  Intelli-  of  snow.     Some  small  bouses  had 

mnc«  teea  interest  in  ever;  thing,  fallen  down,  and  tbe  stones  having 

fanda  aomething  new  in  ever;  step  plumped  into  the  snow,  formed  so 

lie  tab ea,  and  fills  the  obsolete,  the  man;    little  fauniain<  heads   to  the 

•terite,  and  the  commonplace  with  numerous  streams  that  tbe  thaw  waa 

attraction.    Ad  "  overland  juurne;  melting  through  the  streets.     The 

tu  India"  has  been  lately  made  and  only  uncovered  spot  around  being 

written  of  h;  so  man;,   who  bad  over  the  valley  1u  from,  dark  and 

Letter  have  kept  their  pens  for  bil-  frownluc,  too   abrupt  to  reuin  the 

leta-doux,  that  the  very  sound  began  enow.     The  iohablianU  appeared  to 

to  be  tin  some.  A  nan  of  cleverness  be  frozen.    Tto^  w*.  ^\'ii«i>B.  ^j«i. 

takes  up  the  groond.and  builds  gstri-  la  ib«\r  doomKT*,**^  »&«*&.■*» 
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melting  snow  to  wander  as  it  listed. 
Small  as  the  town  is,  I  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  I  reached  the  con- 
vent   gate.      My  horse    fell    three 
times,    but   lodging    firmly   in  the 
Bewly  made  gutters,  I  did  not  lose 
my  seat.      At  length,  however,  we 
were  all  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
waded  and  floundered  on,  till,  per- 
fectly exhausted,  we  entered    the 
eates  of  the  anticipated  '  Hospice.' 
The  vesper- service  was  performing, 
and  the  deep  sound  of  the  organ  ac- 
companyine    a    full   choir,  echoed 
a  nong  the  hills.     All  beside  was  still 
as  death. 

**  The  inner  door  of  the  convent 
was  closed.  I  parsed  through  a 
email  arch  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
court,  and,  raising  a  curtain,  stood 
in  the  church.  The  monks  were  all 
on  their  knees,  with  their  arms 
8i;retched,  in  the  manner  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, towards  Heaven.  It  was 
dui<k,  and  no  light  came  from  with- 
out; but  candles  and  lamps  innu- 
merable gave  a  rich  colour  to  all 
around.  The  procession  was  over, 
and  the  monks  were  immovable  in 
prayer.  Their  devoted  attitudes,  their 
bild  heads  and  long  beards  had  a 
most  imposing  effect.  The  solemn 
notes  of  the  organ,  which  was  still 
played,  the  odour,  and  the  haud^ome 
Duilding  itself,  with  the  sudden  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  descended  into  It 
from  the  cold  hills  and  the  deep 
snow,  had  an  air  of  mystery  about  it 
that  seemed  not  of  this  earth.  Be- 
neath the  altar,  which  stands  in  the 
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him,  and  I  was  left  alone  In  the 
church,  doubtful  almost  whether  1 
bad  witnessed  a  reality  or  not.*' 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
the   Major  visited   Acre,  renowned 
since  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  and 
not  less  renowned  for  the  gallantry 
of  our  countrymen  and  the  repulse 
of  Napoleon.    He  there  met  one  of 
the  Italians  who  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  *•  He 
spoke,  as  indeed  all  the  Franks  in 
the  service  do,  very  highly  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha — '  Son  Altesse  is  a  great 
hero,  and  wars  like  a  soldier — no 
Eastern  luxuries  in  his  court,  not  a 
woman  to  be  seen,  nor  has  he  a 
single  servant  who  does  not  carry 
arms.'    The  niege  of  the  city  last- 
ed five  months  and  a  half.     It  was 
nobly  defended    by  the  Governor 
Abdulla,  who  is  now  a  prinoner  in 
Egypt.    The  garrison  consinted  of 
five  thousaiid  men,  one  hundred  atid 
fifty  only  of  whom  survived  when 
the  place  fell.     It  would  have  befn 
impossible  to  resist  longer,  fur  the 
Egyptian  chief  had  the  possession  of 
the  sea,  and  a  tremendous  force  of  ar- 
tillery on  the  shore.     The  present 
state  of  the  town  shows  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  governor.     There  is  not 
a  house  uninjured  In  it.     Some  por- 
tions of  it  are  utterly  destroyed — 
every  mosque  is  opened  to  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  infidel.    The  minarets 
are  overthrown,  the  fountains  choked 
up.     The    dome    of  the    principal 
mosque,  however,  still  rises  above 
the  city  walls,   but  fuller  of  holes 


centre  of  the  church,  was  a  flight  of    than  a  pigeon-house.     The  marble 


steps  leading  Into  a  cave,  over  which 
a  soft  stream  of  light  was  cast  from 
several  lamps  which  hung  within.  I 
could  only  conjecture  the  characters 
of  those  places ;  for  all  the  monks 
were  so  absorbed  in  their  devotions^ 
that  I  could  not  enquire.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  perceived  me.  At 
length  they  rose  from  their  knees, 
and  in  a  solemn  procession,  beaded 
by  the  superior,  wound  along  the 
aisles,  their  beads  bowed  down,  and 
their  arms  crossed  on  their  breasts. 
At  certain  parts  of  the  church  they 
paused^  ana  kneeling  for  a  moment, 
touched  the  pavement  with  their 
foreheads,  and  again  rising,  moved 
op,  till,  all  being  finished,  they  gra- 
d^alljr  disappeared  through  a  small 


pillars  that  decorated  its  court  are 
ca^t  down,  the  Kebia  itnelf  has  been 
struck.  A  graceful  flight  of  steps, 
also  of  marble,  that  led  up  to  Uie 
pulpit,  is  broken  in  many  places,  and 
the  tombs  that  stand  without,  of  the 
Pachas  and  their  families,  have  been 
opened  by  the  shots,  and  —  an  ill 
omen  to  the  Pachalic — tbo  turban 
has  been  t^hot  from  the  head  of  Djez- 
zar  Pacha's  grave,  the  butcher  of 
Acre,  and  its  celebrated  defender. 
The  sickly  soldiers  who  roam  among 
the  balls  and  fragments  of  shells  to 
be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
look  like  the  shadows  of  those  who 
have  bren  slain,  rather  than  the  con- 
querors of  the  place. 
"  The  EgyptUns  made  two  very 


dopr  beneath  the  organ-foft.     The    spirited  assaults,  and  In  the  first  were 
iaai  of  the  deTOUt  line  cloB«d\t  s^fl^t    i^v^W^  "nV^  %Qm«  Ices.    On  the 
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capture  of  tho  tomi,  the  heads  of  reitever;  footiteplillthflipelllibro- 
thoae  whobadfalJen  wiliilQllitMvalls  ken;  the  wbolefruzeo  tide  [r  diawfd 
were  fuuod  psfked  up,  pre«erved  in  agaiD,  ind  the  torrent  rolli  onward. 
wax  in  tha  |!oriil  uldTurkixh  fa«lilon,  Jubo  Bull,  toa.loTeibiinionerai  well 
to  be  leot  to  CunslantLuiipln  an  an  as  bis  time;  aod  fet,  for  ererf  siglit 
offering  to  tbe  SuIihh.  Ibrfabiui  takes  and  lound  of  frivolity,  of  chicane,  of 
great  pride  find  pleasure  in  hia  ar-  dexterity,  or  of  duloei*,  both  bia 
tlllery,  which  wai  cnoducted  by  an  tiiueaod  his  mooey  are  ready.  There 
EDgllibmaD,  who  was  killed  during  ia  no  port  of  the  earth  where  a 
the  siege.  Tbe  principal  engineer,  swindler  from  east  or  weat,noTth  or 
a  Nf  apolilan.  once  a  captain  of  sap-  aouib,  from  subtle  and  sparkling 
pers  In  the  Freni-h  army,  is  now  very  Itiil  j,  from  dashing  and  flashing  Ire- 
actively  employed  in  restoring  the  land,  rrumBoleoin  Germany,  orfrom 
works  of  ihe  ciiy.  Wbi'o  Abdulla  cigar-aauled  fipain,  liuds  such  a  bar- 
approached  to  offer  bomage  to  his  vest  of  dopery,  sod  gsthers  Lis  bar- 
couqoeror,  who  awnititd  him  in  the  vest  with  less  expense  of  InTention. 
centre  of  tbe  town,  Ibrabiin  drew  In  this  point  of  ?iew,  ifae  annals  of 
him  towards  him,  and  embracing,  ourpubJici'flicesBre  curious memu- 
caU<:d  bim  brother,  and  placed  hioi  randa  of  tbe  enormous  facility  of 
by  his  side.  The  beauties  of  St  Jobu.  Ringdropping,  the  oldest  of 
Jean  d'Acre,  in  the  dnys  of  Djrzaar  all  arts  of  living  by  petty  larceny, is 
Pacba,  have  been  often  told.  Itba*  a  perpetual  revenue.  Even  the  ao- 
lieen  niy  lot  to  see  them  destruyed.  tiqulty  of  a  trick  seems  to  bean  ele- 
The  public  bath,  so  famous,  and  tbe  nieutofsuccetis.  Agentleman(bewai 
bazaar,  equal  to  that  of  Damascus,  a  ci,untiy  gentleman)  wbo  found  bis 
are  in  ruins.  Those  wonders  pass  purse  and  person  walking  along  a 
■way,  but  the  position  of  the  place  crowded  street  a  few  day*  since,  sud- 
wlll  always  secure  it  from  the  chance  dcniy  betbinkinghlmself  of  bia  peril, 
of  losing  fame  in  the  anuals  of  war.''  called  a  r«b  aa  a  safe  conveyance  for 

both.     He  had  just  returned  from 

It  has  been  said  of  John  Bull  that  receiving  a  dividend  of  L.  160  at  tbe 

he  is  at  once  the  busiest  and  tbe  Bank.    On  getting  into  tbe  cab,  and 

Idlest  animal  in  creation.    Look  at  telling  tbe  driver  tbe  name  of  hla 

any  of  tbe  great  London  thorough-  Inn,  the  son  of  the  whip,  coming  to, 

fares; — astream  ofbumaoklndpours  the  rapid  canclution  that  he  might 

through  it,  so  rapid,  so  full,  and  so  make  something  of  his    fare  more 

continuous,  that  tlje  true  wonder  is,  tbao  tbe  shilling  fur  bis  drive,shook 

where  it  all  comes  from.     But  all  is  his  bead,  and  asked  the  gentleman  if 

business,  every  step  is  hot  end  bur-  be  knew  tbe  character  of  tbe  house 

rylng,  aa  if  a  mompot'a  delay  were  a  to  which  be  was  going.     On  being 

tblng  of  faie;  every  face  is  full  of  answered  io  the  negative,  the  cab- 

aomething  to  be  done,  every  gesture  man's  ingenuity  gave   a  detail,  ip 

la  otananf.    How  different  all  this  which  his  own  general  knowledge 

ia  from  the  tardy  look  of  life  in  any  of  city  life  was  amply  drawn  upon, 

otherpart  of  the  globe  all  their  vltl-  In  short,  robbery  and  assassination 

tants  know.     How  long  Is  It  before  were  tbe   least  that   tbe  unhappy 

we  shall  see  a  range  ot  chaira  posted  dweller  under  its  roof  could  expect, 

rank  and  file  in  Cheapside  or  Corn-  especially  If  It  were  known  that  he 

bill,  containing  each  its  lounger,  male  had  money  in  his  posieasion.  The  cab- 

or  female,  quietly  displaying  their  manhappenedtohaFeseentbegentle- 

own  graces,  or  examining,  with  glass  nan  coming  out  from  tbe  Bank,  and 

at  eye,  or  gobiet  of  orgrat  at  lip,  tbe  constructed  bis  alarms  accoidlngly. 

ifaapes  and  coi'tumes  of  the  passing  "  What  is  to  be  dune  'i  "  ashed  the 

(teueralion  I    Yet  Paris,  too,  is  a  stir-  traveller ;  "  I  bare  a  sum  about  tne 

_!. >    ^^  J -i___i... .. *v_-  1  _i u  I -t^^^^ ..  »«  1-.-- 


ring  spot,  and  an  absolute  mart — an  that  1  should  be  right  sorry  to  lose, 

eperorikiH  to  the  whole  tribe  of  the  even  if  I  were  to  eicspe  with  my 

townaofltalyandthePeuinsula.  Yet  life."—"  Oh,  nothing  easier."  said 

•  dead  dog,  a  fallen  horse,  twobraia  the  cabman;  "lean  take  your  honour 

quarrelling,  a  detrcted  pickpocket,  to  an  excellent  house  a  couple  of 

orapalrorpigeoosfiirtingonahouse-  streets  off.''     He  drove  up  to  the 

top,  wHI  check  tbe  whole  London  doorofahot*\.    T^*w>A»«BW.'»vi 

(ariaDt  at  one*,  fix  every  eye  and  ar-  about  to  a\\g,^\.    "•  K»&i*\t  ««.>i^ 
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nevir  friend,  **  it  would  perhaps  be 
better,  sir,  not  to  trust  too  far  to  any 
of  them.    There  are  always  bad  cha- 
racters, too,  about  the  hall-doors  of 
such  places,  and  the  besc  thing  you 
can  do  with  the  money,  is  to  leave  it 
on  the  seat  of  the  cab,  till  you  enquire 
whether  they  can  give  you  a  room 
and  a  bed."—"  Very  good,"  said  the 
honest  traveller,  took  out  his  purse, 
and  laid  it  on  the  seat.    '*  There  it 
lies,  safe  enough,"  said  the  cabman. 
The  gentleman  entered  the  hotel, 
was  shown  to  a  bed-chamber,  saw 
every  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
then  returned  for  his  purse.  All  had 
vanished.     The  porter  of  the  hotel 
only  told  him,  that  immediately  on 
hiH  going  up  stairs,  the  cab-horse  had 
exhibited  symptoms  of  <*  startlish- 
ness,*'  which  suddenly  set  him  in 
motion,  increased  to  a  trot,  the  trot 
increased  to  a  gallop,  the  cab  turned 
the  corner,  and — **  that  was  all  he 
knew  about  it."    The  gentleman  in 
vain  applied  to  the  public  ofiicep,and 
called  the  cabman  a  rascal ;  but  the 
friendly  adviser  never  returned  to 
defend  his  character^  which  still  lies 
under  the  calumny. 

The  art  of  dining-out  is  one  of  the 
roost  essential  to  a  regular  liver  in 
London;  and  the  following  speci- 
men of  this  valuHble  science,  though 
not  new,  for  what  is  there  new  under 
the  sun,  is  unquestionably  among  its 
nicest  practical  applications. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  personage,  of 
remarkably  fashionable  equipment, 
wiiha  prodigious  pair  of  moustachios, 
hussar  spurs,  and  a  quantity  of  bro- 
ken English,  worthy  of  a  foreign 
attach^  or  colonel  on  the  Imperial 
staff^  strode  into  one  of  the  most 
costly  cafes  of  Regent  Street.  All 
the  waiters  were  instantly  on  the 
alert,  and  his  Excellency  ordered  a 
dinner  suitable  to  the  magnitude  of 
his  moustachios  and  the  length  of  his 
spurs.  All  was  prepared  with  the 
elegance  of  the  establishment.  But 
his  Excellency's  appetite  began  to 
astonish  the  waiters  still  more  than 
his  dignity.  From  eating,  he  began 
to  devour,  and  from  sipping,  to  swal- 
low. His  favourite  wines  exhibited 
the  high  life  in  which  alone  colonels 
of  the  Imperial  staff  and  attaches  to 
the  Aaute  douse  of  diplomacy  can  be 
preBumed  to  exist.  Champagne, 
Burgundy^  and  Johanniaberg  va^ 
niBhed  ilaslc  after  flask,  and  \be  aa« 


tonishment  now  was,  that  bis  Excel- 
lency condescended  to  sit  in  his 
chair,  and  did  not  give  vray  to  that 
general  law  of  gravitation  which  lays 
inferior  matter  under  the  table.  At 
length,  after  the  despatch  of  a  dessert 
of  grapes,  nectarines,  and  a  noble 
pine,  his  Excellency  made  a  motion 
with  his  hand  for  the  bill.  His  tongue 
appears  to  have  refused  the  office. 
The  bill  was  brought,  and  while  his 
Excellency  cast  his  eye  over  it,  a 
sign  was  given  for  another  bottle  of 
Burgundy,  and  thus  prepared,  he 
slowly  drew  out  his  purse.  At  this 
moment,  a  bustle  was  heard  at  the 
door.  Two  bailiffs,  followed  by  a  pu- 
liceman,rushed  in,and  pounced  upon 
his  Excellency.  Nothing  could  be 
more  embarrassing ;  the  whole  room 
was  thrown  into  confusion ;  the  war* 
rant  was  shown  to  the  waiters,  the 
host,  and  the  company.  It  was  for 
the  arrest  of  his  Excellency  for  a 
debt  of  L.IOOO  sterling !  His  Excel- 
lency*s  faculties  were  not  at  that 
moment  in  the  nicest  state  of  dis- 
crimination ;  but  the  bailiffs  and  po- 
liceman, while  he  was  recovering, 
helped  themselves  to  the  Burgundy 
and  the  remains  of  the  desserc  His 
Excellency  still  held  his  green  silk 
and  gold  purse  in  his  hand,  with  the 
most  honourable  intent  to  pay.  But 
this  was  so  palpably  against  all  law, 
that  the  policeman  made  caption  of 
it  *'  until  he  should  be  safe  in  ar- 
rest," and  the  bailiffs  claimed  it  as  a 
Eart  of  their  client's  property.  The 
ost  demanded  that  his  entertain- 
ment should  be  paid  for  on  the  spot. 
But  the  ministers  of  the  law  knew 
the  statute  too  well  for  such  looi>e 
practice,  and  they  conveyed  his  Ex- 
cellency, remonstrating  against  the 
baseness  of  the  whole  transaction, 
to  a  hackney-coach,  directing  it  to 
drive  to  Whitecross  Street,  one  of  the 
fatal  retreats  for  those  who  lead  a 
life  too  creditable  for  this  wicked  age. 
The  ruse  was,  to  procure  a  superb 
meal  for  one  of  the  party,  a  favour 
which  he  had  probably  earned  by 
some  similar  skill  for  his  associates, 
with  the  additional  object  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  operations  might  be 
carried  against  the  forks  and  spoons 
of  the  caie.  The  scheme  was  ha- 
zardous, «o  far  as  it  was  practised, 
where  all  the  parties  might  have  beea 
recognised ;  but  from  Napoleon  to  a 
'\^\cV^oOit«\>\Vi^  maxim  of  war  I%b»^ 
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tliiug  venture,  nothing  win  jaadflTeii  the  l&teneii  of  the  hour,  and  drop- 
the  BuTffUDdf  nnd  the  pine  vere  pedablntnbout  diichnr^tiiifttbe  bill 
matterB  fur  which  men  of  mure  fame  — Wine,  and  brandf,  aocl  liqueun, 
la  the  world  ha«e  tiled  ventureB  had  not  circulated  In  *ain  for-the 
graver  than  the  chance  of  seveii  last  three  hours ;  and  one-half  «f 
year's  deporta^on.  The  cfaarniB  of  the  company  were  In  that  coodi- 
tbe  table  famve  made  more  knaves  in  tiuu  which  h  muie  favourable  to 
high  life  than  auf  other  charms ;  and  falling  asleep' than  keeping  up  an 
Waipole,  and  who  knew  life  better  argument.  The  bill  was  produced, 
than  Walpole  ?  pronuunced,  bj  bis  the  waiter  was  ordered  to  ''  lay  the 
practice,  that  the  first  eiprdleDt  of  bill  on  the  table."  A  sung  and  au  cn- 
B  minister,  let  bis  purpoaeo  be  what  cure  partially  relieved  the  lowneBS  of 
they  might,  was  to  make  the  Btomach  spirita  which  generally  follows  thla 
the  way  to  the  conscience,  melt  operation ;  and  at  their  close,  the 
down  patriotism  in  soups  and  stews,  aclke  chairman  left  the  chair,  and 
and  Insert  Champagne  Into  brains  offered  to  collect  the  contribution 
Otherwise  inacceaBible  to  "  reason."  fur  the  day.  It  wa>  received,  and 
Another  ruM  of  a  still  more  dash-  heleftthe  room  to  proceed  to  the 
tog  description  has  just  transpired,  bar  and  aeltte  with  the  landlord. 
The  bousewarming  of  ■  new  Inn,  Sometime  having  elapeed,  and  the 
or  aome  such  occasiim,  gave  rise  chair  being  still  vacant,  the  chair- 
to  the  proposal  of  a  public  dinner,  matt  was  called  for;  he  was  not 
at  which  the  landlord's  friends  were  forthcoming ;  the  waiters  were  rung 
to  assemble  to  exhibit  their  good-  for ;  ihey  knew  nothing  on  the  sub- 
will  to  the  house.  The  dinner  waa  ject,  further  thait  that  several  of  the 
advertised,  the  company  met,  and  gentlemen  had  successively  left  the 
all  wM  ready  but  the  chairman. —  house.  The  landlord  now  made  his 
The  landlord  should,  in  ail  etiquette,  appearance  In  considerable  trepida- 
ba*e  taken  the  chair,  but  pi ubably  tlon.  Hit  story  amounted  to  the 
being  no  orator,  he  hesitated  about  simple  fact,  that  the  gentleman  who 
the  dignity,  and,  in  tbe  mean  time,  bad  aat  In  the  chair  had  ^ooe  away 
■  well-dressed  personage,  who  had  about  haif-an-bour  befure,  making 
just  entered  the  room  and  talked  a  most  gtultemautike  bow  lit  him 
Joud,  propoied  to  relieve  him  from  and  bis  wife,  aaying  that  thu  dinner 
ttuibaiTai  da  choix,  and  assume  the  answered  his  warmest  wishes,  and 
head  of  the  table.  As  he  looked  desiring  him  to  send  up  a  fresh  bot- 
the  thing,  sbowy,  volatile,  end  per-  tie  of  his  best  port  to  the  company 
fectly  free  from  any  doubt  of  his  to  drink  his  health.  But  where 
own  qualifications,  he  was  installed  was  the  reckoning  ?  "  No  where," 
by  acclamation.  Dinner  made  its  so  far  aa  tbe  landlord  knew,  "  un< 
appearance,  and  If  it  did  honour  to  less  It  were  in  the  gentleman's 
the  landlord,  the  chairman  did  ho-  pocket"  The  gentleman,  of  couree, 
iiour  to  it.  He  ale  and  drank  like  never  reappeared,  and  the  company 
the  Dragon  of  Wantley.  All  were  bad  to  examine  their  bill  once  mure, 
bappy  at  the  good  fortune  which  and  pay  twice  over  for  their  din- 
had  brought  them  together.  The  ner,  receiving  in  returu  tbe  knd- 
cbairman  eierted  himself  with  great  lord's  advice,  not  to  b'l  too  much  in 
effect,  made  speeches  on  every  a  hurry  in  the  matter  of  chairman  in 
thing  and  to  every  one,  sang  songs,  future. 

roused  up  the  latent  energies  of  the        A  still  more  recent  piece  of  sim- 

company,    turned    men    who     had  plicity  on  the  one  hand  and  dexterity 

never  heard  the  sound  of  their  own  on   the   other,  proves   that  the  an- 

igues   before    lotu    orators,    and  cient  (lualities  of  the  Cockney  have 

ide  lingers  on  the  spot,  as  much  suffered    no    deterloratiuu    in   our 

to  their  uwn  astonishment  as  to  that  days.      It    is   not   a   week   since  a 

of  their  hearers.     In  the  mean  time  danhlng  figure,  fiesh  from  the  Con- 

beexbibiied  himself  amortut  enemy  tiuent,   all  over  slrlnKs   and   rings, 

tu  that  heinous  sin  of  long  speeches  a   perfect   specimen   of  "  French 

nnd  long  songs,  which  conkisu  in  tioliBb,"  went  into  a  jeweller's  shop 

•lopping  the  bottle.    But  time  stays  In  one  of  our  leading  hireeta,.  la 

for  no  man.    The  chairman  at  length  well  known  foT  \Vi«  ^mm«^«AK«K. 

pulled  uut  hi*  watch,  observed  oa  vUw    \ugen\oua    w  'Cii«  VJt^VM  Vk 


tongue 
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the  place '*  where  merchants  mo8t  do  The  report  of  the  committee  held 
congregate,"  the  Campus  Martius  to  do  hoDour  to  her  memory  and 
for  the  exercise  of  fingers  and  fa-  ioTestigate  the  circumstances  of  her 
culties  in  a  greater  than  Rome. —  death,  gives  the  idea  that  she  was 
The  nouveau  arrive  addressed  him-  almost  hazardously  ill  from  the  mo- 
self  to  the  jeweller,  and  said  that  meut  of  her  arrival  in  Manchester, 
he  came  to  pay  a  slight  debt  of  She  reached  that  town  on  Saturday 
L.18,  lOs.,  which  he  had  contracted  the  1 0th  of  October;  was  unable 
for  some  bijouUrie  before  his  leaving  to  attend  the  rehearsal  on  the  Mon- 
town,  just  ten  years  ago,  but  which  his  day  following  from  indisposition; 
going  to  the  Continent,  and  his  ab-  was  taken  so  ill  in  the  church  on 
sence  since,  had  prevented  his  pay-  Tuesday,  that  she  was  pressed  not 
ing.  The  jeweller  was  charmed  to  sing,  and  to  call  in  medical  assist- 
with  such  an  instance  of  punctilio,  ance ; — she  however  sang.  She  sang 
and  peculiarly  in  a  person  into  also  at  the  concert  in  the  evening, 
whose  hands  it  might  have  been  and  from  that  time  appeared  to  ha 
suspected  that  jewellery  once  bar-  sinking.  But  she  was  a  vivid  crea- 
ing  made  its  way  had  little  hope  of  ture,  and  the  idea  of  falling  into  the 
a  return  in  the  shape  of  money. —  back  ground  when  she  was  to  have 
It  was  idle  to  look  into  the  trades-  been  the  principal  figure,  was  too 
man's  books,  an  account  of  ten  much  against  her  nature  to  be  easily 
years  back  being  too  obsolete  for  submitted  to.  After  a  fine  display 
examining  at  the  moment.  The  of  her  powers  on  Wednesday,  she 
consequence  was  that  he  thankfully  was  so  overwhelmed  by  her  disease, 
made  out  his  bill,  and  held  out  his  a  nervous  fever>  that  further  efforts 
hand  to  receive.  The  stranger  took  were  precluded,  and  she  was  forced 
out  his  purse.  But,  most  unluckily,  to  give  up  all  rational  hope  of  ful- 
he  found  that  he  had  not  brought  filling  her  engagement.  She  was 
gold  with  him,  and  its  only  contents  now,  where  she  ought  to  have  been 
were  L.20  in  a  check  on  a  banker,  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival,  in 
This  was  a  difiBculty.  But  even  her  bed ;  and  there  she  so  speedily 
this  was  soon  settled,  by  the  trades-  recovered  her  strength,  that  her  two 
man's  giving  the  balance.  The  medical  attendants  conceived  her 
*' fashionable "  then  retired.  The  out  of  all  immediate  danger.  But 
check  was  instantly  transmitted  to  here  begins  the  disastrous  part  of 
the  bankers.  But  there  the  answer  the  narrative.  On  Sunday  a  Dr 
was  that  nothing  was  known  on  the  Belluomini,  an  Italian,  cama  down 
subject,  and  the  tradesman  had  to  from  London,  sent  for  by  De  Beriot, 
console  himself  with  his  expert-  and  instantly  giving  the  two  English, 
cnce.  The  points  of  dexterity  in  men  their  dismissal,  answered  their 
this  instance  were  the  time,  which  offers  of  acquainting  him  with  the 
precluded  reference  to  the  account,  circumstances  and  treatment  of  the 
and  the  smallness  of  the  balance,  disorder,  in  the  words  of  the  com- 
which  eluded  suspicion.  Would  a  mittee,  by  telling  them  that  *'  hie 
man  of  such  superlative  elegance  system  (homoeopathies)  being  totally 
play  a  trick  for  thirty  shillings?  The  opposed  to  theirs,  he  could  not  de- 
affair  was  a  bagatelle.  The  trades-  rive  any  benefit  from  a  consultation 
man's  knowledge  of  the  world  must  with  them,  and  that  Madame  Mall- 
have  been  narrow.  Many  a  much  bran  de  Beriot  herself  had  full  con- 
finer  gentleman  would  have  done  it  fidence  in  his  mode  of  treatment." 
all  over  again  for  half  the  money.  Into  the  hands  of  this  person  Mall« 

— ■  bran  was  committed,  frothing  was 
Malibran's  death  has  filled  the  known  of  his  proceedimrs,  and  little 
public  with  surprise,  the  musical  of  their  results,  until  Friday  mom- 
world  with  regret,  and  the  news-  ing,  when  it  was  suddenly  announc- 
papers  with  histories,  anecdotes,  and  ed  that  the  unfortunate  patient  was 
characters  of  this   fine   performer  dying. 

and  very  clever  woman.  Her  illness  It  is  impossible  to   regard    this 

seems  to  have  been  primarily  the  transaction  without  at  least  a  strong 

result  of  excessive  effort,  following  feeling  of  the  extraordinary  arro- 

tbe  exhaustion  of  a  long  and  iiixv-  |^%.wee  which  prompted  this  Italian 

V^^og  Journey  and  croji^ing  X\ie  ftea.  Vi  x«l\i%«  ^Vii»?i\^d^  of  whnl  luul 
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be  in  the  bands  of  everf  minliter  gutted  hy  lome  new  proof  of  pol- 

of  loyalty  and  peace,  and  ooght  to  troooerj,  iome  new  art  of  political 

be  apread  through  ererj  cottage,  Mtehood,  or   aome   miterable  ea- 

we  shall  limit  ourBelves  to  lu  brief  eerneHi  for  lov  lucre, — we  demand, 

nbaracter  of  the  man  in  whoae  dli-  Wbat  would  be  the  uae  of  higher 

BitrouH  grasp  "  coucession  and  con-  qualities  in  bis  cause  ?    If  we  io- 

clIiatloD  "  seem  to  have  placed  the  stinctivety  start  back  from  tbe  sight 

Tellglon  and  constitution   of  Eeg-  of  a  public  man  gathering  bis  bread 

land.  from  the  beggary  of  the  peasant,  and 

"  The  chief  of  the  faction  (O'Con*  are  disposed  to  exclaim  at  the  asto- 

nell)  was  distinguished  nut  mctr*  nlsbing  meanness  which  eta  stoop 

by  his  violence,  tliaa  by  hie  con-  to  Uvo  on  such  terms  with  man- 

tnmpt.     In    his   lips    the    men    of  kind,  we  have  only  (o   remember 

England  were  beasts  of  burden,  fit  that  this  power  of  stoaping  fs  essen- 

onty  for  his  packsaddle.    The  wq-  tial  to  bis  trade— that  hit  public  la 

tnen  of  England  were what  pro-  the  populace,  his  national  opinion 

priety  forblde    us    to  name  I    Hli  the  cry  of  the  rabble,  and  his  stic- 

annual  visits  to  Ireland,  where,  la  cess  the  reversal  of  the  whole  aider 

the  vacatliin  of  his  legislative  ineo-  of  society. 

lence,   he  went  to  refreah  himself  "  No  individual  of  hia  party  can 

by  a  plunge  in  the  congenial  ela-  ataed  in  competition  with  the  pos- 

ment    of    agitation,    were    annual  sessor  of  those   faculties,     lu  Ire- 

celebraiions  of  his  supremacy  over  land  all  attempts  to  seize  the  leader- 

the  priDciptes,  htbits,  and  interests  ship  have  successively  failed.    The 

of  the  empire.    His  whole  career  young  patriots  were  crushed  In  the 

was  the  arrogance  of  rabble  vic>  shell.    The  buetlieg  Mace  and  O'a 

tory.  babbled    themselves    into    alienee. 

"  We    are  not  idle   enough  to  The   little  kennels  of  disaffection, 

impute  this  to  the  resources  of  the  turbulent  and  turbid  aa  they  were 

individual.    He  himself   had    been  for  their  time,   aucceailvely  dried 


the  creature  of  circumatancea.  Hia  up,  or  only  contributed  (o  the  great 
micceasea  were  the  offspring  of  the  perennial  Cloaca.  In  England  hia 
time.     The  meanest  inatrument  can     forty  are    forty    nothinga    without 


do  mortal  mischief,  if  its  operations  him ;  and,  even  with  him,  they  a 

sre  left  uninterrupted.    The  gnat  but  forty  cyphers,   useful   only  to 

can  torment  the  lion,  if  tbe  forest-  give  force  to  the  solitary  unit.    The 

king   will    not    shake    it   from    his  Ministry  are  equally  trivial.     Evfn 

Diane.    The  blind  bat  will  drain  the  the    livery  of   office    cannot  swell 

blood  from  the  body  of  the  giant,  their  figures  into  an  Imitation  of  tbe 

if  he  will  but  Bleep  on.     In  what-  thewes  and   sinews   of  the  bulky 

ever  era  of  England  tbe  public  mind  Beggarmao.    Lord  John  Russell,  In 

aball  relax  Its  vigilance,  to  the  ei-  all  bis  love   of    Church  spoil,    ia 

tent  of  allowing  private  cupidity  to  dwarfed  beside  the  brawny  rapacity 

prey  upon  its   atrengtb,   there  will  of  the  Irish  plunderer.     Lord  Grey'a 

never  be  waotinj;  reptiles  to  hasten  tall,  aristocratic  avarice  la  bloodless 

to  the  feast.    It  ts  not  the  semblance  in  front  of  tbe  bold-faced  rapine  of 

of  life  in  her  mighty  frame  that  will  the   huge   Irish    stroller.    All    the 

■care    away    the  infinite    progeny  rest,  '  black,  white,  and  gray,'  with 

once  destined  to  feed  only  on  the  all    their    trumpery,    tbe    Poutett 

corpse,  Thomsons,  the  Morpetha,  the  How- 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  Icks,  ere  forgotten,  or  fly  out  of  hia 

the  slightest  wUh  to  depredate  the  way  aa  the  lorda  of  Lllllput  fled 

faculties  of  the  disturber.     We  re-  before  the  tramp  of  Gulliver.    The 

collect  no  man   in   the  history  of  entice  ttibe  of  official  peculators  are 

modem  mischief  more  completely  lost  in  the    shade   of  the   mighty 

furnished  with  the  qualities  which  graaper,  who  with  one  hand  seizes 

make  a  public  enemy,    if  we  vainly  the  whole  patronage  of  Ireland,  and 

look  In  his  character  for  the  gene-  with  the  other  llfta  tbe  Cabinet  off 

roatty,    dignity,   or  courage  which  lu  hingea,  and  threatens  to  filng  it 

bave  occasionally  distinguished  ike  to  whichever  aide  of  the  house  he 
demagogue,- 


occaeionally  distinguished  ike     to  v 
igogue,— if  we  are   dMj  dis-    will. 
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**  Still  those  qiuditief,  effbctire  as 
thef  are  amoog  the  yicious  and  the 
Tile,  are  impotent  against  the  ho« 
Dourable  and  the  bold.  The  most 
hardened  knave  finds  it  his  hardest 
taslc  to  loolc  an  honest  man  in  the 
face.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
Agitator  listening  to  one  of  Lord 
Stanley's  speeches  have  seen  a 
countenance  to  which  Hogarth  him- 
self, in  his  bitterest  spleen^  could 
have  added  nothing.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  still  higher  scene  of 
his  flight  from  the  flashes  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  indignant  eloquence 
would  have  wanted  nothing  to  give 
them  the  conception  of  a  foul  spi- 
rit detected  lurlcing  for  some  pur- 
pose of  peculiar  evil,  and  suddenly 
thrown  into  light  and  shame." 

The  balloons  have  done  their 
duty;  the  season  is  over;  but  if, 
]\ke  other  triumphers,  they  must 
take  to  earth  again,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  have  kept  on 
gallantly  to  the  last  moment.  Why 
is  it  that  the  balloon,  so  much  com- 
memorated in  the  lower  ranks  of 
literature,  has  been  so  little  honour- 
ed by  the  higher?  The  historians 
who  chalk  walls  with  records  at 
once  so  showy,  yet  so  brief, — those 
elevators  of  knowledge  to  the  eyes 
of  the  rising  generation,  who  paste 
their  placards  so  high,  that  while 
nothing  but  a  telescope  can  read 
them,  nothing  but  the  top  of  the 
Monument  or  the  dome  of  St 
PauPs  can  hope  to  escape  those 
bearers  of  the  brilliant  novelties  of 
the  lettered  world,  who  march 
through  the  streets  with  placnrds  on 

goles^  or  posted  on  their  backs,— are 
itherto  the  only  champions  of  this 
showy  contrivance  for  rising:  ov^r 
the  heads  of  mankind.  Darwin 
alone,  of  all  our  poets,  good  or  bad, 
has  attempted  to  pay  the  national 
debt  of  gratitude.  His  lines^  too, 
are  among  the  best  he  ever  wrote— 
striking,  poetical,  and  picturesque. 
The  theme  is  the  ascent  of  Mont- 
golfier. 

*'  Lo !  on  tbe  shoreless  air  the  intrppid 

Gaul 
Launched  the  vast  concave  of  his  buoyant 

ball. 
Jouropying   on   high   the   silken   castle 

glides, 
Bright  u  a  meteor  thro'  the  azure  tides ; 


O'er  towns  and  toWsrs  and  tossplet  frini 

its  way. 
Or  BOUDts  sublime,  and  gilds  the  vault 

of  daf . 
Silent,  with  upturned  eyes  anbreatbing 

crowds 
Pursue  tbe  floating  wonder  to  the  elonde, 
And  flushed  with  transport,  or  benumbed 

with  fear, 
Wateh,  as  it  rises,  the  diminishrd  sphere. 
Now  less  and  lets — and  now  a  specie  it 

seen, 
And    now   the  floating    rack   obtrndet 

between." 

From  this  view  of  the  gazing  mul- 
titude below,  the  description  turns 
spiritedly  to  the  comfortable  condi- 
tion of  the  navigator  above.  The  linea 
are  still  clever* 

"  The  calm  philosopher  in  ether  sails. 
Views  broader  stars,  and  breathes  tercner 

gales, 
Sees,  nice  a  map,  in  many  a  waving  line, 
Itound   Earth's   blue   plains    her    lucid 

waters  shine. 
Sees  at  his  feet  the  forky  lightning's  glow. 
And   hears  innocuous  thunders  roll  be- 
low." 

The  fancies  of  the  time  were  to 
elated  with  the  discovery  of  the  bal- 
loon that  the  gravest  philosophers 
talked  like  children  in  a  nursery  at 
the  first  siffht  of  a  rocking  horse. 
They  thought  that  they  could  ride 
round  the  universe.  The  moon,  the 
sun,  and  the  stars,  were  to  be  visited 
with  the  regularity  of  the  **  London 
dilly,  carrying  six  insides,"  and  the 
man  who  condescended  to  live  oo 
earth  without  meditating  a  visit  lo 
the  Dogstar,  was  lookra  on  as  a 
remarkably  dull  personage.  The 
poet  was  palpably  of  tbe  same  opi- 
nion. 

"  Rise,  great  Montgolfler,  urge  thy  ven- 
turous flight 

High  o'er  tbe  moon's  pale  ioc-reflectcd 
light; 

High  o'er  the  pearly  Star,  whoae  beaming 
horn 

Hangs  in  the  East,  gay  harbloger  of 
morn ; 

Leave  the  red  eye  of  Mart  on  rapid 
wing, 

Jove's  silver  guards,  and  Sitam*a  dusky 

ring; 
Leave  the  fair  beams,  which  fttalng  from 

afar. 
Play  with  new  lottres  round  ths  Ocsf^ian 

Star; 
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Skim  ^tb  itrotig  oan  the  Bud'i  iltrutlra  If  tbil  balloOB  li  powerrut  enough 

ibronB,  to  carrr  tweMj  people,   which  U 

TbeipirkllngiodUcanLlihemlllirzonB.  laid,    we   sliall    probkblf  moo   MA 

Whew  huilhiiig  oumsii  iriih  iucrfajiiij  uoiiitt  llule  iteaiu  appuatus  auper. 

f*"*"                  ,     ,    ,  Mdiog  ihfl  crowd,  aod  a  Bteertman 

Thro   oiber  •ftiKin.  buid  thiir  hl^ziDf  and  a  JtuAer  urging  their  iwift  and 

'""'"  tollurf  way  with  the  mall-bagi  from 
Dover  to  Dalmaila,  while  a  briQch- 
bsliooQ  carries  the  newt  of  the  world 

be    a  glorioui   aweep.     But  what 

These  are  fine  lines,  thourh  fan-  would  become  of  the  wiidum  of  the 

tastic,  and  certafnlr  not  unlUn^  the  world  below  f    What  would  be  the 

frophetic  power  with  the  poetical.  coDiteraatlun  ofall  thelitileOeioiaB 
1  la  remarkable,  an  If  to  tell  human  biKhnesHee  on  finding  that  all  their 
vanlt;  how  Terf  trifling  an  nOalr  it  Utile  precaution!  againit  the  entree 
it,  that  the  balluou,  otall  the  showy  of  bouki,  paper*,  and  polltlciana 
contriTancesof  the  last  half  centurf,  were  set  at  nought  by  a  new  ■team- 
it  that  wliich,  with  the  most  tempt-  coach,  trarelKog  five  miles  above 
lag  capabililies,  haa  been  the  leiist  their  heiidi,  and  sending  down  trunks 
improved.  The  uotiun  of  stretching  and  travellers  every  five  minutes  per 
away  fur  the  moon.  It  was  soon  psrachute'i'  What  would  become 
felt,  would  involve  only  famine,  of  the  thousands  of  meagre  clerks 
freezing,  and  a  tumble  tu  the  top  of  who  sit  shivering  all  day  In  their 
some  lunar  mountain,  or  into  the  little  dini^y  uflices,  living  on  the  fees 
bowels  of  Some  lunar  vulcaou,  if  the  which  tliey  can  extort  In  the  shape 
vessel  ever  reached  the  port.  But  of  passports  F  A  flying  castle  in  the 
the  want  of  atmosphere  would  settle  clouds  would  extinguish  them  and 
the  question  long  before.  Perhaps  their  captious  trade  tugethtr,  sweep 
the  height  of  the  Himmaleh  is  as  over  boundaries  and  ramparts  at  the 
much  as  any  gas  which  we  can  ma-  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  re- 
naee  would  be  ever  able  to  reach,  quire  nothing  but  a  basket  and  a 
and  this  certainly  makes  but  a  small  rope  to  hoist  the  victim  of  the  Alien 
part  of  the  2^D,aOO  miles  between  Uffice  beyond  the  reach  of  all  (he 
Vauzhall  gardens  and  die  moon'a  gentid'aimes  of  the  contlnenL 
nearesthorn,  Yttt  is  this  all  tobeadream  f  Are 
Yet  who  shall  aay  that  the  same  the  powers  of  this  great  machine  to 
&Ir  which  carries  a  raven,  a  lumber*  be  wasted  for  ever  on  a  holiday 
iog  bird,  or  an  eagle,  as  besvy  as  a  show?  Un  dropping  Dukes  of  Bruns. 
iamb,  and  sometimes  both  lamb  and  wick  out  and  tsklng  Cockneys  in  ? 
eagle,  may  not  yet  be  able  to  carry  Ongatheringenlneasintothe  pocket 
machinery  enough  to  move  a  bal-  of  the  future  Mr  Grahams,  and  put- 
luon"  according  to  the  way  It  should  ting  their  future  wives  wide  and 
go  ?  "  Green's  balloon  now  carries  wild  between  the  shy  and  the  earth  i* 
up  the  cognoscenti  of  Lambeth  Are  we  never  to  have  the  power  of 
marsh  by  the  dozen,  at  so  much  a  traversing  the  deserts  of  the  South, 
bead,  takes  them  down  to  Emscx  the  forests  of  the  West,  and  the 
(there  being  of  course  some  under-  snows  of  the  North,  without  the  slow 
standing  on  thesutijttct  with  the  inn-  travel,  the  long  labour,  and  the  tur- 
keepers  and  county  gentlemen),  turing  disease  ?  Are  we  never  to 
suspends  them  In  ecstasy  over  the  have  the  means  of  varying  our 
river,  gives  them  the  pleaxing  varie-  climate  even  without  passing  from 
ty  of  a  BIgbt  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  our  own  land  ;  of  shooting  up  from 
Chops  of  the  Channel,  then  turns  the  fervours  of  a  feverish  summer 
coolly  round,  and  drops  tbcm  In  a  iotu  regions  where  no  cloud  inter- 
fitld  at  Chelmiiford  or  Canterbury,  cepts  the  sun,  and  yet  where  eternal 
lust  in  time  for  tea  at  the  principal  freshness  reigns?  Of  meeting  the 
inn,  and  a  triumphal  entry  into  Vaux-  morning,  not  In  the  mists  ol  au.c 
lull  ezactlf  u  agpper.  hen^y  c»¥Uai»,^«l^^a'io»\'Wl■'4^» 
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of  ihe  ethereal  Aurora  ?  Of  rentiag  with  b  attll  more  prolonged  ■nd  pro 
Kbuve  the  mountains,  uid  loukiDg  ducilve  fl'.Khl,  paBaing  over  oceaiia, 
down  with  philoaophic  delight  on  and  cuuveViDg  to  the  ends  of  the 
the  iofialte  varietj  of  form,  life,  and  earth  the  knowledge,  the  charities, 
beautf  below  ?  Of  isUing  In  our  and  the  s^mpaihies  of  the  grtat 
meteor-ihlp  among  the  world  of  fami);  of  man. 
meteors,  and  floating  among  the  In  the  oieaD  time  the  ateam-car- 
golden  and  Vermillion  canoplee  of  riage,  that  earthlj  balloon,  la  pre- 
that  "  great  sol  dan,"  the  sun,  as  he  paring  to  take  a  higher  character 
slumbere  on  the  west?  Whatavaat,  for  speed.  The  London  and  Bristol 
various,  and  lovelj'  Increase  to  the  Ratlwa;  Compeof  have  announced 
enjoyments,  the  knowledge,  and  the  that  they  will  sweep  over  hltl  and 
social  affectiona  of  man  would  be  dale  at  the  rate  of  forty  milea  an 
given  by  this  power  of  rapid  transit,  hour.  And  it  is  stated  bj  some  of 
beyond  all  the  harsh  restraints  of  our  engineers,  that  ibis  is  but  a  mi- 
buman  domination,  the  difficultiea  ft^aferfspeed  ;  that  twice  the  velocity 
of  space,  and  almoattheespendlture  might  be  easily  obtained ;  and  that, 
of  time  I  Yet,  are  we  in  a  condition  in  fact,  there  is  no  limit  but  the 
to  be  trusted  with  such  a  power  7  weakness  of  the  materials  to  the 
Might  it  not  be  turned  into  a  dread-  rapidity  communicable  to  the  engine, 
ful  mean*  of  hostility?  Might  U  not  It  is  to  be  presumed  also,  that  in  a 
pour  conflagration  on  sleeping  cities,  period  when  railways  are  stretching 
bring  sudden  invasion,  shed  poison  over  every  couoly  of  England,  and 
in  all  our  streams,  fliiig  infection  In  the  minds  of  all  scientiGc  men  are 
all  our  flelds,  and  exhaust  us  in  per-  fixed  almost  wholly  on  the  powers 
petual  vigilance,  without  hope  and  of  steam,  discoveries  will  be  iqade 
without  use,  until  we  deprecated  in  rendering  those  powers  more  ap- 
Ihe  power  and  deploredtheiuckleaa  pllcablei  that  not  merely  greater 
day  when  man,  wisely  deprived  of  velocity,  but  less  expense,  will  be 
wings  by  nature,  invested  bimaelf  among  the  results ;  and,  as  the  con- 
with  this  new  and  terrible  facultyof  sequence,  that  Ihe  steam- carriage 
mutual  destruction?  It  is  scarcely  will  be  brought  within  the  means  of 
possible  to  conceive  that  so  fine  an  private  life.  This  would.  Indeed, 
invention  aa  the  ballooo  would  have  open  a  vast  access  of  pleasure,  pro- 
been  placed  in  our  bands  to  be  for  fii,  and  power  to  mankind ;  almost 
ever  worthless;  to  tempt  us  by  its  extinguish  distance;  give  the  hum- 
apparent  powers,  and  disappoint  us  bier  classes  of  society  a  means  of 
by  its  real  Inutility.  Or  may  not  ita  movement  in  every  direction,  of 
perfection  be  reserved  for  that  hap-  healib,  indulgence,  or  bustnete ;  re- 
pier  era  when  peace  shall  be  felt  to  llevo  man  oF  the  chief  part  of  those 
be  the  commanding  policy  as  much  toils  which  now,  instead  of  luvigo- 
as  it  ia  the  true  Interest  of  all  na-  rating,  wear  down  the  frame ;  save 
tiooa;  when  sacred  wisdom  shall  be  the  enormous  expense,  waste,  and 
the  unfailing  guide  of  public  council,  trouble  of  cattle  for  labour;  assist 
and  benevolent  honesty  the  great  largely  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and, 
principle  of  empire  ?  Then,  and  then  by  making  every  corner  of  our  fine 
alone,  would  there  be  an  unmixed  country  accessible  to  all  at  will, 
good  in  the  possession  of  this  noble  would,  in  a  few  yeara,  turn  £og- 
insirument  of  communicating  at  will  land  Into  a  garden,  and,  if  the  mind* 
with  all  the  peoplea  of  the  earth  ;  In  of  men  were  capable  of  being 
surmounting,  with  the  ease  oF  an  aoftened  by  the  bounties  of  heaven, 
eagle's  wing,  all  the  intervening  bar-  that  garden  into  a  paradise, 
rieis  uf  mountain  and  desert;  and 
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that  which  we  should  have  thought  generally  true,  that  our  ideas  of  re- 

inif|;ht  have  beeu  more  happily  em-  lation  are  first  suggested  by  meeting 

ployed  to  explain  what  we  have  with  instances  in  which  the  relation 

described  as  a  faculty  distinct  from  occurs.     But  granting  this,  it  still 

judgment  The  perception  of  colour  appears  to  us  a  most  unsatisfactory 

is  not  a  judgment — it  may  be  attend-  way  of  stating  the  case,  and  likely 

ed  with  a  judgment  or  it  may  not.  to  lead  into  error,  to  say  that  the  act 

In  the  same  manner  there  is  a  per-  of  judgment  is  prior  to  the  notion  of 

ception  of  relation,  which  is  not  a  relation;    inasmuch    as    from    this 

judgment,  nor  necessarily  accompa-  mode  of  statement  one  would  be  led 

nied  with  one.  We  are,  therefore,  un-  and  warranted  to  conclude,  that  the 

avoidably  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  act  of  judgment  was  something  quite 

when  Dr  Reid^  in  the  beginning  of  distinct  from  the  notion  of  relation, 

his  chapter,  speaks  of  judgment  as  and  that  the  idea  of  the  relation  was 

that  act  which  the  logicians  have  a  deduction  or  inference  from  the 

defined  by  affirmation,  or  denial,  act  of  judgment.    No  one  would  by 

and,  farther  on,  speaks  of  it  as  the  that  mode  of  statement  be  led  to 

faculty  by  which  we  have  the   or!-  understand  what  is  really  the  case, 

ginal  perception,  apprehension,  or  that  the  act  of  judgment  includes  the 

notion  of  relation,  he  joins  unwarily  notion  of  relation,  and  that  the  notion 

under  one  name  a  simpler  with  a  of  relation  that  remains,  is  an  exact 

more  complex  act  of  the  mind.  portion  of  that  original  act,  merely 

How  decisively  he  includes   the  disengaged  from  the  other  conco- 

notion  of  affirming  and  denying  in  mitant  elements  of  the  act  It  would 

the  act  of  judgment,  appears  from  plainly  be  a  more  satisfactory  and 

other  passages,  where  he  says,'' The  more  explanatory  statement  of  the 

mind,  with  regard   to  whatever   is  fact  which  Reid  means  to  allege,  to 

true  or  false,  passes  sentence,   or  saythat  the  judgment  and  the  notion 

determines  according    to    the    evi-  of  relation  are  con/e7i77oraneot/5  to  the 

dence  that  appears.*^     And   again,  mind,  and  that  the  pure  conception, 

'*  That  I  may  avoid  disputes  about  which  in  its  origin  was  immixed  with 

the  meaning  of  words,  1  wish  the  something  else,  is  now  separated  and 

reader  to  understand,  that  I  give  the  freed  from  it 

nameof  judgment  to  every  determi-  Perhaps  we  may  make  ourselves 

nation  of  the  mind  concerning  what  still  better  understood  by  observing 

is  true  or  what  is  false.      This,  I  that  Reid's  way  of  stating  it  leads 

think,  is   what  logicians,  from  the  one  rather  to  consider  in  what  the 

days  of  Aristotle,  have  called  Judg-  two  are  unlike  than  in  what  they  are 

ment*'  the  same ;  and  thus  to  see  in  the  act 

In  his  chapter  on  Judgment  there  of  judgment  the  act  of  affirming  or 
is  a  discussion,  at  some  length,  of  denying,  and  not  (the  essential  thing) 
the  priority  of  the  act  of  judgment  that  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  is 
and  the  notion  of  relation.  He  at-  relation.  Had  he  distinctly  discerned 
tempts  to  establish  that  our  notion  how  essential  the  idea,  or  percep« 
of  relation  implies  an  antecedent  act  tion  of  relation  was  to  an  act  of 
of  judgment,  from  which  it  is  itself  judgment  as  defined  by  himself,  he 
derived.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  would  hardly  have  held  that  discus- 
showing  that  our  judgment  is  a  judg-  sion  of  his  on  priority.  For  though 
ment  of  relation,  then  is  it  evident  perhaps  there  may  seem  some  rea- 
that  the  notion  of  relation  is  includ-  son  In  saying  that  an  act  of  judg- 
ed in  it  Reid,  we  suppose,  means  ment,  that  is  of  affirming  or  denying 
to  say,  that  our  abstract  conception  one  thing  or  another,  must  precede 
of  a  relation  can  only  be  found  in  the  idea  of  relation— leaving  it  to 
our  mind,  by  reasoning  from  some  the  reader  to  make  out  how  they  are 
act  in  which  it  was  known  to  us  in  connected — yet  nobody  could  well 
a  concrete  form.  That  is,  that  we  say  that  an  act  of  affirming  or  denying 
conceive  height,  distance,  equality^  relation  between  two  things,  must  be 
more,  less,  only  by  having  known,  prior  to  the  idea  of  relation, 
that  is,  judged  something  to  be  ac«  On  the  whole,  it  should  seem  that 
tually  high,  distant,  two  things  as  all  that  can  be  reasonably  asserted 
equal,  one  as  greater,  one  aa  \e«%  \«,lhatthe  idea  of  relation,  m  con- 
than  the  other.    Certainly  U  aeem«  c«\.N^^\Mi$«\^  V)  \\sa  tgiindi  niiiat  b« 


preceded  b^  the  ^erceptioD  of  rela-  deration  of  any  thing',  Is  not  conliued 

tlon  mixed  in  objects  of  senBe,  or  to  that  precise  object."  "Itcaalook 

knowledge  j  or  wore  genenilly,  that  buyund  "  it,  "  tu  gee  how  it  aiaads 

all   relation   U   firut   known   to  the  in  conformity  with  qny  other.   Wliei) 

wind   as   an   object   of  thought,  Id  the    mind  ou  conaidt^ra  and  carries 

Bome    case    where    it    is   believed  its  views  from  one  thing  to  another, 

really  to  subsist.     That  it  is  uni-  this  is,  as  the  words  Impuil,  relation 

versally  and    DeuoBSBrily  to,  and  and  respect.'' 
that  no   idea  of    relation  can   be        The  result  of  such  a  comparisoii 

formed  except  by  observing  ao  In-  is  a   perception  of  relation.    The 

stance  in  which   It  is  believed  to  perception  of  this  relation  )ead«  ua 

have  place,  we  venture  not  to  aiHrm.  to  give  a  name  to  the  one  object  de. 

That,  however.  Is  of  no  present  mo-  noting  its  relation  to  the  other.  "The 

ment  to  determine;  all  that  Is  mate-  denomiuatious,"  Mr  Locke  goes  on 

rial  to  us  being  to  determine  what  to  observe,  "  given  to  positive  things 

Is  the  connexion  between  the  per-  intimating  that  respect,  and  serving 

caption  of  relation  and   the  act  of  as  marks  lo  lead  the  thoughts  beyond 

judgment.  And  from  all  we  have  said,  the  subject  itself   denominated,   to 

we  are  confident  that  the  connexion  something  distiuct  from  it,  are  what 

is  this,  that  the  perception  of  rela-  we  call  relatives :  and  the  things  so 

tiun  is  not  only  a  necessary  element  brought  together  we  call  related." 
of  the  act  of  judgment,  but,  meta-         The  first  of  these,  and  uue  of  the 

physically  speakluv,  its  main  coustl-  most  important,  is  one  to  which  we 

tuenL     For  there  is  nothing  else  in  havualreadyalluded — therelatiouof 

the  act,  but  BfHrmatioo;  that  is,  the  Identity. 

belief  that  the  relation  subsists.     So        "  Here,"  says  Locke,  "  what  the 

that  in  the  judgment  of  a  relation  as  niiud    compares   is   the  very  being 

different  from  the  perception  of  re-  of   things  :    when    considering  any 

lation.   In  a  given    case,  there    la  thing  as  existing  at  any  determined 

— n .■_..,-  jjm^  iiujj  piggg^  „^  compare  it  with 

Itself  existing  at  another  time,  and 
theri-in  form  the  idea  of"  its  "  Iden- 
tity."—" When  we  see  any  thing  to 

ing,  or  the  fact  of  a  stale.     If  there  be  in  any  place  in  any  instant   of 

is  any  idea  added.  It  is  that  the  time,  we  are  sure  (be  it  what  it 

mlud  is  aware  of  its  own  acquies-  will)  that  it  Is  that  very  thing,  and 

ceuce  in  Its  perception.    Thus,  then,  not  another,  which  at  that  same  time 

there  la  no  separate  faculty  of  judg-  exists  in  auotber  place,  bow  like  and 

ment  from  the  faculty  of  perceiving  undisllnguisbable  soever  it  may  be 

relations;    but   the  logicians  clioae  in  all  other  respects:    and  In  tbis 

their  act   well,  fur  without  this  ac-  consists  ideniiiy,  when  the  ideas  it 

quiescence  of  the  mind  in  its  percep-  is  attributed  to  vary  not  at  all  from 

tlon,  there  is  no  proposition.  what  they  were  at    that   moment 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  wherein  we  consider  their  former 

say    that   the    faculty    concerning  existence,  and  to  which  we  compare 

which  wo  are  to  enquire,  is   that  the  present." 

which  apprehends   ail    intellectual        This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  slm- 

notions,  which  apprehends  relations,  plest  intellectual  act  which  we  are 

Bud  which  is  capable  also  of  that  act  able  to  conceive  of  the  mind,  when 

which  is  called  Judgment.  taking  notice  of  a  second  impree- 

We  shall  therefore  proceed,  aa  the  sion,  it  compares  It  with  a  first,  and 

method  best  suited  to  give  a  true  there  takes  place  a  perception  of  the 

view  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  coincidence  of  one  with  the  other ; 

of  this  Intellective  Faculty,  to  exhibit  that  is,  of  Identity, 
some  of  the  simplest  of  these  rela-        This  may  be  supposed  in  the  case 

Uons  In  their  must  elementsry  form,  of  the    simplest   aensatlont,   as  In 

"Besides  theldeas  which  the  mind  colours:  if  white,  for  example,  has 

baa  of  things  as  they  are  in  them-  been  before    the    eyes,  and  when 

aelvoB,"  save  Mr  Locke,  "  there  are  white  is  aeain  before  the  eyes,  thero 

others  which  It  obtains  from  their  is  recognition  of  the  colour  aa  Uie 

comparison  one   with    another."—  same.    Or  tt  tte  ^«.m  d^  \i«x;w* 

•■  T(ie  understanding,  In  the  const-  bceaIc\».»(»4'"^«>'''^*V»«-*^**' 
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U  afsia  felt,  there  Ii  Immediate  re-  dltcern  thit   umeneM?    th«  onljr 

miniicence  of  the  Turmer  senaatloD.  aoBwer  that  caa  be  given  ii  tbat 

and  recogDllion  of  the  Ideatitf  of  Uie  mind  la  an  Intel  I  thence,  and  tbat 

tbe  two.  sameDeiB  U  one  oi   ifae   relatlona 

When  we  apply  the  iame  recog-  which  it  ii  made  capable  of  diicern- 

nttloQ  to  objecta,  tbeie  is  this  dif-  lag. 

ference,  tbat  we  maj  knoir  objects  But   together  wiUi   the  Imprea- 

to  be  not  the  same,  though  thef  alon  which  are  ao  nearly  alike,  diat 

are  undlitlnguiihable  to  sense :  but  tbef  are   undiatlDgutthable   to   tbe 

in  general  our   recognition  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  all  appear  to  it 

ideuticj  of  aa  object  is  a  recognl-  a«  the  sanie,  there  will  occur  otbera, 

tion  of  iameDCHs  in  the  impression  which,  though  in  part  like,  and  that 

which  it  makes  upon  us.  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  eecond 

This  then  we  conceive  to  be  the  must  needs  recal  the  first  impression, 
simplest  form  in  which  this  rela-  are  in  part  also  unlike,  and  that  to 
tioD  is  known  to  the  mind— Iden-  such  a  degree,  that  tbe  mind  must 
tity  in  its  owa  Impressions  :  in  needs  be  aeDsibie  of  the  unliketiese. 
which  sense  there  is  no  difficulty  in  Here  then  will  be  produced  a  new 
apprehending  the  meaning  of  the  suggestion  to  the  Intelligence,  vis. 
term  relation,  «■  applied  to  it;  though  of  "  the  same,  and  not  the  tame ;"  a 
there  seems  some  force  put  upon  tery  perplexiog  suggestion  as  we 
-  laoguage,  when  we  say  that  an  ot>-  may  conceive  to  an  unpractised  in- 
ject stands  to  Itself  under  the  rela-  tclligence,  and  very  remote  from  a 
tion  of  Identity.  judgment.    Yet  this  is  the  etemen- 

If  now  we  conceive  what  takea  tary  form  in  which  the  relation  of 

place  in  the  mind  in  this  case,  we  Diversilf  presents  itself  to  the  mind, 

shall  find,  that  the  repetition  of  the  and  forces  itself  upon  its  perception, 

same  impression    upon  an  Intelli-  For  things  which  have  no  likeness 

Sint  being  must  needs  suggest  to  it  do  not  suggest  the  idea  of  diversity, 
e  Idea  of  sameness.  To  say  that  inasmuch  as  they  induce  no  compa- 
it  judges  its  Impression  to  be  the  risen  ;  one  does  not  call  up  tbe  con- 
same,  appears  to  be  encumbering  ception  of  the  other.  But  things  at 
tbe  case  with  Ideas  that  do  not  yet  once  like  end  unlike  are  brought  In 
belong  to  it  It  would  appear  tbat  conjuncliontothemind'snoticeiand 
the  very  repetition  must  first  eug-  the  uneasiness  and  perplexity  they 
gest  the  idea,  or  even  the  feeling  it  occasion,  constrain  its  iutetlectuu 
might  be  said  of  sameness,  before  consideration  to  the  two;  and  the 
any  such  judgment  can  be  the  sub*  idea  of  not  the  same  is  immediately 
Ject  of  Its  consideration.  suggested  ;  but  this  ia  evidently  at 
There  Is  with  the  repeated  impres-  first  an  apprehension  merely,  a  new 
alon  which  takes  place,  reminiscence  luggesiion  to  the  understanding,  ■ 

S reduced  In  the  mind  of  the  former  perception  of  possible  non.identlty, 

npresstona,  by  means  of  that  pro-  which  must  be  some  time  before  the 

Eertyof  its  nature  which  we  have  mind  as  a  mere  idea  of  diversity, 

eretoFore  described  under  the  head  before  it  settles  in  the  judgment  of'^a 

of  Association,  viz. :  that  the  renew-  diversity  actually  subsisting, 

ed  ImpreBsion  being  identical  with  The  two  perceptions  thus  arising 

the  former  has  power  to  bring  back  In  the  mind,  simple  as  they  seem  to 

the  conception  of  the  former  con-  be,  are  acta  of  its  intelligence  of  the 

aclousness    upon    the    mind;     the  utmost  importance.     It  is  now  that 

elementary  fact  of  ail  asaoclntion.  the  mind  Is  solicited  to  continual 

The  mind  is  conscious  of  that  re-  acts  of  judgment.    For  till  it  has  ac- 

minlscence.     That  consciousness  is  knoirledged  Diversity,  it  will  easily 

the  fact  which  is  before  its  Intel-  acquiesce  in  the  apparent  Identity 

ligence.    And  as  often  as  the  same  that  ought  to  be  distinguished.    But 

impression  is  renewed,  and  tbe  pre-  when  it  Is  made  aware  that  there  Is 

cedent  impressions  are  brought  up  diversity  In  that  which  seems  the 

In  recullective  consciousness,— there  same,  it  beelns  to  take  notice  of  lera 

la  the  relation  of  sameness  submit-  marked  difference,  and  with  dellbe- 

ted  to  the  apprehension  of  the  InteU  rate  consideration  end  compariaon 

tectire  Faculty.    Now  If  It  aboii\&  of  '^Tcsent  with   past   impresatoBa, 

be  Baked,  bo  w  the  mlad  h  ahVe  \q  «ii4  'oVCa  ^\df,TnKii,v  u  ^UtMnte,  to 
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eiUbllthlUreeofpiitioQSofideatltjr,  of  tfaose  globei  froni  ■  direct  Mutt 
aadof  non-ldentitj.  And  the  cauie  of  the  fallfof  of  ■ 
If  it  U  H'oll  cuDsidcred,  It  will  Btone  li  the  iame;  that  the  caute  of 
be  found  that  the  moat  perfect  a^  tbe  koowD  appeartnce  and  effect!  of 
tainineat  which  we  make  Id  judg-  lt|;hlDlag,  and  the  cauN  of  the 
meot  throuehout  life,  la  the  attaiu-  known  appearance  and  «ffecta  of 
ment  of  ability  in  ibU  dtacH  mi  nation  the  electric  ipark  la  the  aame. 
of  what  la,  and  what  la  not  Identical.  The  perception  of  Ihia  relatioDi 
Thia  Is  that  moat  exact  judgment  which  is  so  dlffuai*e)7  incorporated 
which  science  exerclaea,  when.  In  with  all  our  knowledge,  becomes  In 
comparing  two  effecta.  It  decides  the  highest  degree  Intellectual,  when 
that  the  power  which  produces  them  there  la  between  two  objecta  of 
is,  or  la  not  the  same.  This  Is  that  thought  coincidence  In  the  more 
most  delicate  judgment  which  taste  obvloua  but  lesa  eeaentlal  proprrtlea, 
exercises,  when.  In  comparing  the  but  dlacrepancj  or  noa-ldentltj  in 
impresslonn  which  two  objects  make  tbe  lesa  obrlous  but  more  esaeoilat. 
upon  the  feelings,  tt  declares  that  Ignorant,  untutored,  ill  reaaoninf 
these  ImpresBiona  are,  or  are  not  the  minds  conclude  tfaoae  effecla  to  be 
aame.  The  fault  of  rude  aclence  Is,  of  one  cause,  which  have  common 
that  It  acquiesces  In  the  auggeaiion  aemblance — that  is,  of  which  tbti 
of  the  same  cause,  for  two  effects,  more  obfiuus  and  airlklng  appear- 
In  which  not  the  same,  though  like  snces  and  circumstances  are  the 
operation  Is  traced.  The  fault  of  aame.  The  learned,  the  tutored 
rude  taste  Is,  that  having  indistinct  the  judging  eye  sees  deeper ;  and 
observation  of  affection,  it  allows  In  that  which  determines  conclualrelf 
two  cases  as  the  same,  tbe  general  tbe  hlghestjudgmeots,  Is  often  aoote- 
emotion  of  pleasure,  when  It  ought  thing  so  unapparent  diat  It  escapes 
to  perceWe  that  there  are  clrcum^  altogether  the  sight  of  coinnion  ob- 
Btances,  In  tbe  two  instances,  which  lerTcrs. 

(jualify  and  distinguish  the  emotions.        Such,  tben,  Is  the  first  effort  of 

It  la  to  be  remembered,  bowerer,  tbe  mind  to  release  Itself  from  delu- 

that  lu  the  objects  which  are  brought  slons  of  sense,  an  effort  beeun  In  the 

before  the  notice  of  the  roind,  tbe  studf  of  this  relation.    The  mind 

difficulty  is  nnt  merely  to  guard  It-  Is  already  an  Intelligence  exerting 

seirfrom  conroundlng  those  thatnre  and  dIscoTerIng  Ita  proper  nature, 

different,  hut  to  ascertain  identity,  when  among  ita  earliest  operations 

where  it  Is  disguised  by  seeming  It  strives  to  ascertain,  to  Ita  own  sa- 

difference.  This  also  must  he  a  verj  tlsfactlon,  the  real  facts  ofexlstence, 

early  occupation  of  the  mind,  since.  In  despite,    and  yet  by  means  of, 

when  it  has  begun  to  apprehend  dl-  the  perplexing    repreaentatlona  of 

Teraity,  It  mutt  necessarily  be  led  aenae. 

erroneously  to  distrust  the  sameness  In  thlsrelatlon  of  Identity  andDlver' 

of  many  an  object,  which,  till  then,  sitf  Is  Tirlually  Included  tbe  reletiou 

it  had  conceived  to  be  the  same,  and  of  Resemblance  j  since  resembtaDce 

it  will  have  to  remove  this  distrust  Is  nothing  else  than  a  partial  Identity 

by  minutely  studying  them.    And  it  of  two  Impressions.   But  this  partial 

is  probable  that  many  objects  which  identity  may  be  found  either  in  the 

will  have  appeared  to  It  different,  It  Impressions  which  the  same  object 

will  by  degrees  discover  to  be  the  maltes  at  difFerent  times,  or  in  the 

aame.     This  appears  more  and  more  impression  which  two  different  ob- 

Gonsplcuoualy  as  the   mind  grows  jects  make,  viewed  either  severally 

more  philosophical,  and  studies  na-  or  together.     When  two  different 

tural  causes;  for  tbla  great  work  of  objects  make  an  Impression  which 

Intellect  la  no  more  than  to  know  ia  partially  the  aame,  we  say  that  tbe 

Ideollly  of   causation  In    different  objects  resemble.     When  the  same 

phenomena.     What  had  Sir  Isaac  object  at  different  times  makes  Im- 

Newton  done,  when  he  showed  that  preislona  thus  diverslfled,  we  say 

Savltatlon  confined  the  planets  In  thelmpressionsresemble.  Ofcourse 

air  orbits  ?    What  Franklin,  when  we  cannot  apply  resemblance  to  Uie 

be  showed  that  lightning  was  elec-  object  Itself;  except  In  a  figure  of 

tticliy?      This    merely— that    tbe  speech.  ■.       ,    ,.       v_v„  „ 

Gftuee  of  the  deflocHon  of  tbe  motion        B,eMmWa,aw,'iS*o>*aiaifi«SJW* 
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of  Identity  and  diversity,  in  any  two  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  one  of 
impressioDS.  As  we  enlarge  our  in-  the  important  observations  of  mo- 
tellectual  conceptions,  we  extend  dern  science,  and  the  suggestion 
our  perception  of  diversity  to  ob-  that  the  column  of  mercury  was 
jects,  which  we  should  not  before  supported  by  that  weight  in  the 
have  thought  of  comparing.  But  inverted  tube  one  of  its  very  bold- 
this  enlarged  comparison  does  not  est  divinations.  Yet  this  is  merely 
take  place  till  we  come  to  a  more  the  exhibition  in  the  highest  state 
fixed  intellectual  consciousness  of  of  what  we  have  described  as  the 
the  intellectual  notion  itself,  and  first  incessant  occupation  of  young 
apply  it  voluntarily,  beyond  what  intellis:ence.  Itisno  more  than  the 
the  occasion  forces  upon  our  notice,  detection  of  an  identity  exceeding- 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  con-  ly  disguised  from  the  observation  of 
sideration  of  Identity,  with  the  two  intellect  by  the  impressions  of 
connected   relations,  Resemblance  sense. 

and  Diversity,  may  be  pursued  among  TivB  consideration  of  these  rela- 
all  possible  objects  of  thought ;  tions  leads  us  now  to  speak  of  one 
among  mere  sensible  impressions  of  of  the  most  important  intellectual 
the  mind,  among  objects  having  dis-  forms  in  which  they  are  found.  We 
tinct  existences,  among  properties  or  speak  of  that  ground  of  scientific 
qualities  of  such  distinct  existences,  reasoning  which  we  distinguish  by 
or  among  mere  entities  of  the  con-  the  name  of  Analogy,  It  is  worthy 
ceiving  intellect.  It  is  according  to  of  observation  that  a  very  remark- 
the  progress  which  the  mind  makes  able  application  of  this  reasoning 
in  framing  to  itself  more  intellectual  process  of  the  mind  takes  place  in 
objects  for  such  comparison,  and  in  very  early  years ;  namely,  when 
applying  this  comparison  to  them,  the  child  transfers  the  ideas  of  sen- 
that  it  assumes  more  and  more  its  sitive  life,  of  thought,  and  will,  which 
proper  intellectual  character.  it  perceives  in  itself,  to  other  hu- 
Thus  it  is  evidently  an  advanced  man  beings.  To  this  transfer  it  is 
and  a  more  intellectual  state  of  mind  evidently  determined,  by  the  obser- 
when  it  perceives  identity  in  proper-  vation  of  the  same  appearadces  in 
ties,  which  are  disguised  to  sense  in  them,  which  are  connected  in  itself 
their  different  manifestation.  It  does  with  those  energies  or  properties, 
not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  even  Now,  this  reasoning,  early  as  it 
the  first  notice  of  weight  as  a  com-  takes  place,  is  an  explicit  and  deci- 
mon  property  of  very  heavy  and  of  sive  example  of  analogical  reason- 
the  lightest  bodies,  was  a  very  Intel-  ing,  the  same  precisely  as  intellect 
lectual  perception ;  that  the  notice  in  its  highest  power  employs  in  the 
of  resistance,  as  a  common  property  highest  science.  This  reasoning  by 
of  the  hardest  substances,  and  the  analogy  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more 
most  yielding,  as  water  and  air,  must  than  what  we  have  now  been  de- 
be  a  perception  of  advancing  Intel-  scribing — the  pursuit  of  identity 
lect.  For  there  is  here  the  iutellec-  under  various  forms  of  diversity, 
tual  recognition  of  an  identity,  which  This  will  appear  from  shortly  exa- 
is  very  much  disguised  to  sense,  mining  the  idea  entertained  of  ana- 
Such,  too,  it  may  be  said  is  the  re-  logy  by  the  best  writers, 
cognition  of  life  as  a  common  pro-  *<  Analogy,  in  general,  is  the  sub- 
perty  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  stituting  the  idea  or  conception  of 
kingdoms: — such  the  recognition  in  one  thing  to  stand  for  and  represent 
the  various  animal  kinds  of  affec-  another  on  account  of  a  true  resem- 
tions  and  intelligence  which  the  blance  and  correspondent  reality  in 
mind  has  first  known  only  in  itself,  the  very  nature  of  the  things  com- 
All  these,  however  early  they  may  pared.  It  is  defined  by  Aristotle, 
appear,  and  however  familiar  they  Wtl«t  ru  ktfn — a  parity  of  reason.'*— 
may  seem,  are  nevertheless  disco-  Brown's  Divine  A/iaiogi/,  p.  2. 
veries  of  an  intellect  irresistibly  It  is  this  principle  which  is  thus 
impelled  to  trace  the  relation  of  described  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
identity,  wherever  it  can  detect  it,  his  second  law  of  philosophizing  :-* 
amidst  the  various  seeming  diversi-  "  Of  natural  effects  of  the  same 
tJe§  which  almost  hide  it  from  per-  kind  the  same  causes  are  to  be  as- 
ception.    The   observation  of  the  «\g;ii^^%<&^«x%!^  Ucanbedoae.   K% 
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of  numbcriDg  by  succeBsive  tens, 
successive  hundreds,  BuccesBive 
thousands. 

Such,  then,  is  the  whole  intellec- 
tual process  of  the  beginning  of 
enumeration—unity,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  unity ;  a  process  by  which 
the  mind  goes  on  to  reduce  within 
its  comprehension  those  numbers 
which  seemed,  when  first  presented 
to  it,  to  be  fitted  only  to  baffle  and 
confound  and  overwhelm  its  facul- 
ties. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  simple 
as  this  process  appears  in  its  ele- 
mentary form,  namely,  the  distinct 
repetition  of  unity,  it  is  this  perfect 
simplicity  in  which  the  successive 
acts  of  the  mind  are  mere  abso- 
lute renewals  of  its  former  acts, 
which  gives  their  perfect  intellec- 
tual character  to  the  combinations 
that  are  grounded  on  this  relation. 
Accordingly,  the  simple  modes  of 
numbers  are  of  all  others  the  most 
distiuctj— every  the  least  variation, 
whicb  is  an  unit,  making  each  com- 
bination as  clearly  different  from 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  it 
as  the  most  remote, — two  being  as 
dititioct  from  one  as  two  hundred, 
aiid  the  idea  of  two  as  distinct  from 
the  idea  of  three  as,  in  the  forcible 
language  of  Locke,  '*  the  magni- 
tude of  the  whole  earth  is  from  that 
of  a  mite.*'  Tliis  is  not  so  in  other 
bimple  modes,  in  which  it  is  not  bo 
easy,  nor  perhaps  possible,  for  us 
to  distinguish  betwixt  two  approach- 
ing ideas  which  yet  are  really  differ- 
ent. Nobody  can  undertake  to  find 
a  difference  between  the  concep- 
tion of  any  two  possible  shades  of 
the  same  colour,  for  example,  or  to 
form  distinct  ideas  of  every  the 
lca!it  possible  excess  in  extension. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
both  the  idea  of  plurality,  which  is 
the  subject  of  numbering,  and  the 
idea  of  unity,  by  means  of  which  the 
process  of  numbering  is  carried  on, 
are  firbt  presented  to  the  mind  as 
bubsisting  in  material  objects.  The 
child  does  not  divide  the  idea  of 
many  or  of  one  from  the  objects 
themselves.  It  cannot,  for  it  has 
not  yet  acquired  such  a  reflective 
action  in  its  mind.  It  is  only  during 
the  presence  of  the  object  that  the 
idea  of  many  or  of  one  is  excited^ 
and  it  must  learn  to  numibet  m 
fleasible  objectB.  By  de^Tee%  \\v^ 
miad  becomes  independexil  ol  tiD\« 
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aid  of  sense,  and  conceives  unity 
and  that  successive  repetition  of 
unity,  which  is  number,  as  some- 
thing distinct  altogether  from  the 
material  objects  in  which  those 
ideas  were  at  first  embodied.  But 
though  it  at  first  perceives  the  re« 
lation  along  with  the  subjects  in 
which  it  subsists,  still  it  is  even 
then  no  less  a  true  intellectual  no- 
tion, and  also  the  distinct  and  full 
preparation  for  that  process  entirely 
intellectual,  in  which  number  will 
be  afterwards  distinctly  separated 
from  the  objects  in  which  it  is  per- 
ceived to  subsist,  and  made  the  pure 
matter  of  the  mind^s  most  abstract 
contemplation. 

Upon  this  relation,  so  simple  in 
its  rudiments,  and  by  a  process 
which,  humble  as  it  appears,  while 
the  mind  exercises  itself  merely  in 
sense,  is  continually  extended  and 
refined,  but  at  no  moment  changes 
its  character,  is  that  powerful 
science  of  numbers  constructed, 
which^  wielded  by  intellect  ii  the 
height  of  its  strength  and  skill,  has 
seemed  almost  to  enlarge  the  pro- 
vince of  the  human  understanding. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  in  what 
manner  does  the  mind  proceed 
from  this  first  state,  in  which  it 
per6eiveB  thd  relation  mixed,  as  it 
were,  with  the  object  of  sense,  to 
form  that  separated  apprehension 
of  number  in  which  it  affects  those 
endless  combinations  ?  The  answer 
is  most  simple;  it  is  merely  by 
taking  more  and  more  distinct  no- 
tice of  the  impression  made  upon 
itself  in  the  perception  of  number. 
It  perceives  the  relation  at  first  in 
sense.  The  intellectual  impression, 
in  which  consists  the  perception  of 
number,  is  intimately  blended  with 
the  sensuous  impression  produced 
by  perception  of  the  objects.  Still 
the  mind  is  made  conscious  of  the 
intellectual  impression;  and  It  is 
simply,  as  that  impressioii  is  again 
and  again  repeated,  that  the  mind's 
notice  of  the  intellectual  as  separate 
from  the  sensuous  affection  becomes 
stronger  and  more  distinct,  till  it 
ends  in  dividing  altogether  the  per- 
ception of  the  relation  from  the  per- 
ception of  the  objects  in  which  that 
relation  has  first  been  made  known. 

If  we  could  conceive  an  Intelli- 

%euce    perfect   in   the  uBe  of  ill 

^o'wct^^  QitL  ^Vi\c\\  the  mixed  im- 

i^t^^A^ou  lA  "wVi^  "v^  >A^^  \Mett 
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when  you  have  stated  the  idea  of  the  have    amoDget    themBelveR."    This 

boundary  in  every  part  of  the  exten-  relation    resolves   itself    into    two 

sion  of  the  body,  and  have  added  to  kinds — direction   and    comparative 

this  the  idea  of  Uie  relation  to  one  distance.    From  these  ideas — all  vir- 

another,  subsisting  among  the  dif-  tually  included  in  the  idea  of  apace 

ferent  parts  of  that  boundary,  you  —all  Form  is  compounded, 

have  exhausted  the  subject;   you  Space,   then,   and   the   included 

have  defined  figure  by  stating  all  its  ideas,  direction  in  space  and  limita- 

elements.  f  tion  in  space,  are  all  that  intellect 

Let  us  shortly  consider  the  nature  requires  to  combine  the  infinite  poa- 

of  these  relations.  sible  varieties  of  form.    If  space  be 

We  look  at  the  forms  of  things  in  given,  the  others  which  are  relations 

nature,  and  the  imagination  is  over-  merely,   and  therefore  pure  intel- 

come  with  their  infinite  and  seem-  lectual  apprehensions,  are  sufficient 

ingly  incomprehensible  variety.  But  for  the  rest. 

intellect  applieaitself  to  the  study  of  Whether  space  itself,  therefore^ 
that  which  has  overpowered  imagi-  be  a  purely  metaphysical  idea  or 
nation ;  and  examining,  not  that  va-  not — which  we  think  may  be  difilicult 
riety  of  forma  which  can  never  come  to  decide — the  application  to  it  of 
within  its  cognizance,  but  the  essen-  these  relations  for  the  composition 
tial  relations  of  form,  which,  sub«  of  figure  is  purely  metaphysical : 
aisting  in  its  own  perception,  are  and  in  this  instance  as  in  those  al- 
truly  cognizable  by  it,  it  resolves  ready  treated,  we  see  the  extraordi- 
that  innumerable,  unimaginable,  in-  nary  manner  in  which  intelligence, 
exhaustible,  and  almost  infinite  va-  having  drawn  the  leBsons  of  its  know- 
riety,  into  four  simple  elements —  ledge  from  matter  and  sense,  returns 
lines  straight  and  curved,  and  plane  upon  them  to  subject  them  to  itself, 
and  curvilinear  surfaces.  Yet  even  Matter  through  the  senses  presses 
this  resolution  is  not  ultimate,  for  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  mind 
.  every  surface  may  be  conceived  —Form,  in  varieties  which  are  only 
as  resolved  into  an  infinite  num-  less  than  infinite.  But  the  mind, 
ber  of  lines  in  apposition  one  with  awakened  to  the  contemplation  of 
another ;  and  every  line  may  be  form,  and  investigating  its  constitu* 
conceived  as  resolved  into  an  infi-  tion,  resolves  it  into  two  elementary 
nite  number  of  points  in  apposition  relations — namely,  direction  and  li- 
one  to  another — either  in  one  direc-  mitation  in  space, 
tion,  making  a  straight  line,  or  in  a  We  need  scarcely  ask — when  in- 
direction continually  varying,  ma-  tellect  has  acquired  this  absolute 
king  a  curve  line.  And  in  this  way  command  over  form,  as  a  creature 
the  whole  of  form  is  resolved  en-  of  its  own,  and  yet  applicable,  as 
tirely  into  relation ;  for  these  points  far  as  matter  can  be  susceptible  of 
are  nothing  whatever  in  themselves,  the  relations  conceived  by  intellect, 
and  serve  only  to  mark  or  express  to  material  being — what  is  the  nature 
the  continually  varying  relations  of  of  the  power  thus  obtained,  and  to 
itself  with  itself,  subsisting  through-  what  purposes  is  it  applied.  The 
out  the  boundary  of  any  portion  of  first  application  of  the  mind's  in- 
extension.  However,  the  four  ele-  telligence  of  figure  is  to  a  pur* 
mentsthatwere enumerated— lines  of  pose  that  is  yet  entirely  intellectual, 
two  kinds  and  surfacesof  two  kinds —  when  it  creates  pure  form,  and  then 
serve  as  generic  expressions  of  such  evolves  its  relations  in  pure  geome* 
relation.  And  such  lines  and  sur-  trical  science  ;—>the  second  applica- 
faces,  placed  in  various  relation  to  tion,  wherein  it  proceeds  to  unite 
each  other,  make  up  all  possible  form  with  matter,  is  to  all  the 
figure.  powerful  constructions  of  mecha- 
If  we  ask,  then,  in  what  manner  nical  art  It  being  the  peculiar  and 
this  simple  relation  of  form  can  be  proper  character  of  these  construc- 
defined,  '^  it  is  the  relation  of  one  tions,  and  the  element  of  Uieir 
point  to  other  points  in  space;*'  or  power,  that  in  them  matter,  by  re- 
to  comprehend  entire  figure  it  is,  in  ceiving  forms  which  are  pure  intel- 
the  words  we  have  already  quoted  lectual  conceptions,  and  therefore 
from  Mr  Locke,  **  the  relation  v?hich  perfectly  known  in  their  relatiooa 
the  parts  of  the  termination  oi  ex-  %.iv^  T|tov«t\\«a  by  intellect^  becomes 
tmuion,  or  of  circumscribed  sf  ace«   \\«%u   %\i\:k\^^>A^  \a  VDi«&SA«^lha 
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miod  wfeldlnff  and  cominftndlD^  the  almple  reaesrcb,  to  ipekk  a  language 

gross  materiala  of  iu  art  by  pure  that  was  known  to  philoiopfajr  of  old. 

Intellectual  acience.     And  hence  It  is  but,y  in  a  constant  endeaTour  to 

is  that  these  arts,  iu  tbelr  highest  overpower  and  oppress  the  iiitellei> 

achievements.acquireadignityeven  tualmind;  but  by  that  tkIq  endea- 

to  our  imagiDatlun,  the  mind  con-  vour  It  only  rousea  up  poirers,  and 

templaiiDg  with  pleasure  and  admi'  furnishea  arma  for  ita  own  subjugb 

ration  Its  own  Intellectual  dominion  tion. 

over  matter.    Hence  it  is,  too,  that        Form,  therefore,  which  when  firat 

the  greatest  works  of  eren  mecha-  we  look  in  upon  our  own  imprea- 

nicalart  have  been  possible  only  to  aions,  appears  to  us  to  be  simply  d{>- 

minds  of  the  very  highest  intellec-  covered  to  the  mind  by  the  eye,  aud 

tual  capacity,  and  have  formed  Gt  only  so  diacoTerable ;  which,  neve^ 

Bubjecta  for  tht^lr  exertion.      The  theless,  the  moment    we  consider 

most  celebrated  monument  of  the  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  light  baa 

genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  not  been  given,  we  perceive  must 

of  which  modem  Europe  boasts,  be  discoverable  alto  through  another 

Michael  Angelo,  is  the  unrivalled  aenae — tourh,  namely,  aided  by  the 

construction   of   a   dome, — a   work  organs  of  active  motion — is,  as  we 

which,  from  the  simple  circumstance  perceive,  when  we  pursue  it  to  its 

of  ita  magnitude,  and  the  mecbani-  ultimate  analysis,  a  perception  of 

cat  difficulty  of  its  construction,  is  relations  by  the  mind.     Those  rela- 

one  confessedly  which  no  inferior  tions  are  perceived  involved  willi 

mind  could    have  achieved.      Un-  matter,  and  till  we  consider  the  aub- 

der  this  head  we  have  spoken  of  jectcarefu1ly,we  arenot  awarehow 

architecture  aa  a  simply  mechanical  totally  they  may  be  separated  from 

art.    But  there  is  yet  a  last  appllca-  matter.     Yet,  even  then,  the  mind 

tion  oF  the  power  of  form  to  matter,  Itself  haa  so  separated  them,  and  in 

to  which  we  may  allude,  in  which  a  thousand  instances  has  framed  in 

architecture   is  also  included,  but  itself  ideaa  of  that  pure  form,  which 

under  a  diiferent  relation.  We  speak  cannot  subsist  in  what  is  shown  to 

now  of  those  beatitifui  and  noble  our  senses  at  least,  of  material  being, 

arts,  Id  which  the  mind  has  subjected  In  this  we  end,  that  the  mind  itself, 

material  form  to  the  uses  of  imagi-  by  ita  own  pure  forme  of  thought 

nation, — sculpture    especially,   and  alone,  both  comprehenda  what  is 

arcliitecture   considered   merely  in  brought  before  It  of  material   exltt- 

ita  relation  to  imagioation.      Both  ence,  and  mouldsto  uses  of  its  own 

these  arte  depend  for  their  power  Its  subject  matter, 
over  the  mind  eolely  upon  form;        It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 

and  it  waa  only  in  tlie  intensest  con-  add,  that  It  is  by  the  simple  proceaa 

lemplation    of    form,    that   genius  which  we  have  described  as  giving  us 

found  the  conceptions  by  which  It  the  notion  of  number  and  extension, 

has  been  able  to  invest  them    in  that  the  mind  is  able  to  form  to  it- 

their  majestic  and  immortal  beauty,  self  an  idea  of  Infinity  in  either.     It 

Hence  it  may  be  understood  why  la  merely  by  endlessly  repeating  the 

the  greatness,  and  even  the  beauty,  combiaations  of  unity,  and  the  con- 

of  both  these  arts  is  of  so  severe  a  ceived  measures  of  extension,  that 

character, — It  is  because  their  great  this  Idea  is  obtained.    Vie  cannot 

element,    form,    is    a    conception  suppose  any  point  at  which  such  a 

wholly  intellectual,   being    merely  proceaa  can  possibly  stop;  for  the 

the  exhibition  in  matter  ol  relations  termioation  of  one  series  st  such  a 

which  are  (he  birth  oMntellect  alone,  point,  would  be  in  fact  nothiog  else 

Such,  then,  is  the  dependence  of  than  the  commencement  of  another, 

intellect  on  matter,  and  such  is  its  It  is,  however,  equally  obvious,  that 

Independence.      Such  la  Its  sove-  though  we  can  thus  form  to  our- 

reignty  over  it,  from  which  it  learns  selves  the  idea  of  Infinitude  in  num. 

merely  to  know  itself— that  strong  In  ber,  apace,  or  time,  we  cannot  form 

that  knowledge.  It  may  go  forth  to  the  conception  of  any  number,  ex.. 

establiah  its  dominion  over  tlie  ma-  tension,  or  duration,  actually  tnR- 

terial  world.     Matter,  it  might  al-  nite ;  for  this  would  be  a  contradic- 

most  be  said,  if  we  might  leave  for  tion,  as  it  would  Im^l;  ft.  Um\>aA«^ 

a  moment  the  sober  ajpreialon  of  of  \n&iAVi&B. 
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Thb  Spanish  historiaD,  who  but 
the  Other  day  was  the  trusted  Mi- 
nister of  Queen  Christina — the  su- 
preme ruler  of  reformed  Spain,  and 
who  is  now,  with  a  price  set  upon 
his  head,  flying  or  slculking  for  life^ 
from  the  virulent  enmity  of  those 
whom  he  considered  as  his  brother 
reformers^  but  who  consider  him 
as  that  most  abhorred  of  created 
or  imaginable  beings  in  revolu- 
tionary politics,  a  moderate — has 
been  a  chief  actor  in  the  scenes  he 
describes.  He  is  by  birth  an  As- 
turlan,  or  a  Leonese  nobleman — we 
are  not  quite  clear  which.  He  was 
present  in  Madrid  on  the  2d  of  May^ 
amidst  all  the  tumult  and  bloodshed 
of  that  day  of  horror.  His  father, 
and  probably  he  himself,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Asturian  insur- 
rection which  opened  the  great 
drama  of  the  rising  of  the  universal 
Spanish  nation.  He  was  one  of  the 
two  Asturian  deputies  who,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  first  insurrec- 
tion, put  to  sea  with  a  white  flag,  in 
an  open  boat^  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
to  endeavour  to  get  on  board  some 
English  vessel,  and  thus  make  their 
way  to  this  country,  with  which 
theirs  was  then  at  war,  here  to  an- 
nounce the  event,  and  request  of  a 
generous  enemy  assistance  against 

Serfidious  allies;  although,  with  a 
ludableand  pleasing  abstinence  from 
self- exaltation,  he  says  little  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  adventure. 

Many  of  our  readers  must,  like 
ourselves,  still  recollect  the  sensa- 
tion produced  in  London  by  the  un- 
thought-of  advent  of  these  same  As- 
turian deputies,  when,  in  the  words 
of  Anacreon  Moore,  we  beg  pardon, 
of  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger— 

**  Provided  their  wigs  were  but  decently 

black, 
A    few  patriot    monsters    from    Spain 

were  a  sigbt 
That  would  people  one's  house  for  one, 

night  after  night" 

Our  author  was  the  one  of  those 


first  "  patriot  monsters,"  known  by 
the  Utle  of  Visconde  Matarro&a,  which 
he  bore  during  his  father's  life. 

After  his  return  to  Spain  the  Vis- 
conde seems  to  have  been  implicated 
in  some  of  the  squabbles  and  in- 
trigues of  the  Asturian  junta,  with 
or  against  Romana;  and  he  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  extraor- 
dinary Cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz 
during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Vic- 
tor; which  Cortes  concocted,  we 
will  not  say  digested,  a  constitution 
for  Spain  whilst  the  country  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy — whilst 
French  balls  and  bombs  were  rattling 
and  exploding  about  the  ears  of  the 
diligent  theoretic  legislators. 

In  this  his  new  capacity  Toreno 
was,  by  his  own  showing,  one  of  the 
most  ultra  of  the  ultra-liberals ;  and« 
start  not  at  the  confession.  Conser- 
vative reader,  we  like  him  never  the 
worse.  He  appears,  still  by  his  own 
showing,  to  have  run  the  course  that 
we  thinlc  most  natural  to  an  enthusi- 
astic temperament  when  combined 
with  conscious  mental  power.  In 
early  youth  the  person  thus  endow- 
ed is  keenly  sensible  to  every  pos- 
sible moral  and  intellectual  beauty 
or  deformity;  and  what  can  be 
more  fascinatingly  beautiful  than 
complete,  consistent  theory  ?  Most 
especially,  perhaps,  in  legislation.— - 
What  more  revolting  to  the  pride  of 
intellect  than  the  perception  of 
anomalies?  It  is  only  the  slow 
and  irksome  tuition  of  experi- 
ence that  can  teach  the  reluctant 
pupil  how  incompatible  with  fal- 
lible human  nature  is  such  the- 
oretic perfection.  Painfully  lea- 
Boned  by  old  experience,  the  im- 
petuous youthful  reformer,  accord- 
ing to  temper  and  circumstances, 
either  ripens  into  a  rational  Conser- 
vative, prompt  to  correct  manifest 
abufies  whilst  firmly  resisting  the 
headlong  torrent  of  innovation  and 
revolution,  or  sours  into  an  unprin- 
cipled demagogue,  or  a  ruthlees  des- 
pot, often  both,  in  succession*    The 


JHigtoria  del  Zevctntamicnto,  Guerra,  y  Jievolueion  de  JEspana,  por  d  Qmde  dt  2\>- 
r*Ho,  ^Hiitory  of  the  losurrection,  War,  and  Revolution  of  Spain,  by  th«  Coaat  cf 
Toreao.)    4  vols.     8vo.     Madrid ;  lfta&. 
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Conde  da  Torano    !■  u   7et  not  upon    Bome    iplendid  exsmplei  of 

above  half  msture,  we  fear,  but  be  heroiini,  lucU  at  the  defence  of  S»- 

bM  taken  the  ripeDlog  course.     He  rB|fo«gK.    But  to  whom  ia  thkt  new  ? 

apedia,    with    appareat    reeret    of  And  Tnreuo,  who,  eave  that  he  tnha- 

thelr  ezaggeratluD,  of  hit  irberaJlit  blied  Cadiz  during  the  siKgn,  wai 

opt  Dions  Id  1811,  aTowiog  that  time  preient  at   do  active  hoatilititti,  It 

and  experience  hare  moditied  them,  should  leem,  has  added  du thing  to 

Moreover,    he  was  expelled  from  the  unlvtrsallf  koown  narrativea  of 

Queen  Chriatina'i  counsela  bj'  the  MeBsrs  Vaughnu  and  Souther-    Are 

more  violent  of  the  muuvement  party,  ther  the  dttriugl}'  gallaut,  but  indi- 

upon  whom  the  was  souq  compelled  Tidunllf  almott  inxigniGcaut,  feata  of 

to  rel7 ;  and  we  ahali  be  aurpriaed  the   Guerillaa  ?      Or  are  they  the 

if  aubaequent  eventa,  vlaciasitudea  triumphs  achieved  by  the  indumit- 

chancing  even  whilst  we  write,  have  able  valour  of  our  own  countrymen, 

not  hastened,  like  the  bite  of  an  in-  wlttlded  by  the  rare  military  genius, 

Beet,  his  Conservative  ripening.  and  the  jet  more  admirably  rare  in- 

Turn  we  now  from  preliminary  vincible  couatanry  of  the  Duke  of 

considerations  and  from  the  author's  Wvlliugton '( 

individuality  to  hia  history,  which  la  But  for  the  details  of  these  laat  It 
designed,  we  underatand,  to  com-  ii  nut  lo  the  pages  of  the  Spaninhpa- 
prise  the  whole  period  of  Ferdinand  trlot  that  we  are  tuluok.  Hi  allows, 
VU.'a  being,  de  facto  or  He  jure  indeed,  that  "  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey, 
King  of  Spain ;  or,  at  least,  so  much  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellinfcttm,  act- 
thereof  as  may  Include  all  the  wan  td  a  principal  part  in  the  PeDinsular 
and  revolutions  that  hsrabaed  hia  war.''  Nay,  u|)on  one  occasion,  i.  e. 
reign,  real  or  nominal;  i.  t.,  from  the  defence  of  Portugal,  be  even 
the  Aranjuez  inaurrection,  in  itiflS,  says,  "  hia  plan,  drawn  up  and  sub- 
to  the  King's  restoration  to  absolute  mittid  to  Lord  Liverpool,  waa  a 
power  by  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  In  masterpiece  of  foresight  and  ma> 
1823,  How  many  volumes  this  hia-  ture  Juil^menl."  But  siilt  he  evi- 
tory  t«  likely  to  fill  we  have  no  In-  denily  considera  the  British  gene- 
formatfOD,  and  must  request  our  ral  and  his  army  as  mere  auiiila- 
readera  to  form  their  own  calculation  rles,  useful  asauredly,  but  not  very 
from  the  few  data  we  can  give  them ;  important  or  materially  influential 
to  wit,  the  length  to  which  hiHtoriaiiB  upon  the  tt>aue  of  the  contest  In 
nowadayaruu,  even  amongst  our  im>  proof  of  this  Spanish  verdict  upon 
patient  Gallic  neighbours,  as  e.,'/.  Sis-  the  relative  importance  of  the  exer- 
mondi's  Hiatotie  dei  Fraiif'iif,  of  tions  of  the  Insular  and  Peninsular 
which,  we  thiuk,  nearly  a  score  of  troops  and  their  leaders  upon  the 
thick  octavo  vulumea  have  appeared,  final  reiult  of  the  war,  it  may  suffica 
without  reaching  the  reign  of  Louis  to  say  that  Toreno  denpatches  in  four 
XIV.  t  and  the  fact  that  the  four  pagca  the  siege  and  recapture  of 
goodly  octavos  which  we  have  re-  Cludadltodrlgoby  Lord  Wellington, 
ccived  only  bring  down  Count  previous  preparatione  and  conBfr- 
Toreno's  history  to  the  very  be(;in-  tjuent  rewords  included ;  whilst  to 
ning  of  1812,  to  the  capture  of  Ciu-  the  defence  by  the  Spaniards  and 
dad  Rodrigo  and  the  publication  the  fall  of  Turtosa  and  Tarraji^na, 
and  acceptance  of  the  new  constitu-  for  instance,  be  allot*  respectively 
(ton.  nine  pages,  and  twenty ;  to  the  resoa 

A  history  of  the  Spanish  Inaurrec-  lute,  though  equally  unavailing  do- 

tion,  war.andrevolutionmustneces-  fence  of  Gerona,  full  half  a  book; 

Barily  divide  itself  into  two  portions,  and  even  to  the  daring,  butimmate< 

the  political  and  the  military  ;  and  rial,  because  unsupported  and  traa- 

to  the   mere   desultory  reader,  the  aitory  surprise  of  Figueras  by  the 

latter  might  perhaps  seem  the  most  ecclesiastical   Guerrilla   Rovlra,  aa 

iaterettlng.     But  what  are  the  really  much  Bpace  aa  to  the  importani  and 

interesting  operations  of  the  Fenin-  permanent    recovery    oi    the    first 

■ular  war  f     Are  they  the   mostly  named  fortress.    Wo  have  imputed 

Injudicious    and    uncomblned,    the  this  strange  apportionment  of  br«- 

a1  ways  rash  measures  of  the  Spanish  vityand  detail  to  the  noble  historian's 

sener^a,  and  their  consequent  dl»-  nationality.    Can  vKeVx.m'wWit^ii.Vfc 

Mten?    We  mean  to  caat  no  Blur  thteWwl    AaWv***'***'^*-'^'**^'^ 
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cipitation,  that  the  governor  was 
forthwith  put  upon  his  trial,  though 
the  trial,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  a  Chan- 
cery suit,  ended  only  by  the  return 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814  :^that  he 
sought,  for  interested  motives,  the 
command  of  the  provinces  border- 
log  upon  Portugal,  although  whether 
the  interested  motives  were  to  give 
them  to  England  or  to  Portugal,  or 
to  make  a  private  kingdom  ot  them 
for  himself,  is  not  explained. 

If  it  be  asked,  "  Why  then  notice 
the  Seiior  Conde  at  all?"  we  re- 
ply, "  Look  at  the  title  of  the  book, 
gentle  reader;  you  will  there  see 
that  the  work  is  not  exclusively 
military."  And  when  we  turn  from 
that  portion,  much  of  the  fault  of 
which,  after  all,  is  the  natural  fruit 
of  Spanish  hyper- nationality,*  we 
find  much  valuable  matter.  Amongst 
the  principal,  some  that  may,  at 
this  present  time,  afford  a  useful 
lesson  to  those  pseudo-statesmen, 
British  or  continental,  who  fancy 
they  can  say  to  the  tide  of  popular 
commotion,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  farther;'*  who  know 
not  that  every  attempt  to  check 
such  commotion,  when  once  ex- 
cited, is  like  striving  to  close  flood- 
gates through  which  the  heady 
current  is  impetuously  rushing. 
Bolts  and  bars,  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  men  or  of  pigmies,  may  hold  them 
securely  shut,  but  once  opened,  to 
reclose  them  surpasses  the  strength 
of  a  giant.  A  fearful  lesson  to  re- 
volutionary leaders^  more  strongly 
taught  by  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  than  even  in 
Spain^  and  which  may  be  perhaps 
listened  to  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
Btill  is  a  libera],  and  has  been  an 
ultra-liberal.  We  shall  extract  some 
of  the  lighter  lessons  from  Toreno's 
accounts  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Spanish  insurrection  against  French 
usurpation.  Indisputably  never  was 
there  a  more  justifiable,  a  more  vir- 
tuous insurrection^  or  one  that  pro- 
mised to  be  more  orderly ;  yet  how 
seldom  were  the  proceedings  of  even 
this  insurrection  unstained  with 
guilt— with  blood.  We  will  begin 
with  one,  if  we  recollect  aright  the 


only  one,  that  was  permanently 
though  with  difficulty  preserved 
from  such  pollution.  But  we  must 
introduce  it  by  letting  our  author 
give  his  reasons  for  the  great  detail 
into  which  he  enters,  in  relating  at 
some  length  the  course  and  manner 
of  the  separate  portions  of  this  gene- 
ral insurrection,  as  unconnectedly 
and  almost  simultaneously  it  burst 
forth  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the 
other.  We  should  observe  that  in 
Toreno*s  volumes  the  following  re- 
flections succeed  to  instead  of  pre- 
facing the  statements. 

"  Considering  the  nobleness  of  the  cause, 
and  the  ignorance,  real  or  affected,  so  com- 
monly alleged  as  to  its  origin  and  progress, 
it  has  not  seemed  unreasonable  to  dwell, 
somewhat  circumstantially,  upon  a  memo- 
rable revolution,  which,  through  the  neglect 
of  some  and  the  malevolence  of  others, 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  speedily  and 
mournfully  buried  in  oblivion,  or  totally  dis- 
figured. To  accomplish  our  object  we  must 
add  a  few  short  reflections  that  may  help  to 
refute  some  of  the  grossest  misrepresenta- 
tions from  which  it  has  suffered. 

"  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is 
the  ascribing  the  commotions  of  Spain  to 
blind  fanaticism,  excited  by  the  intrigues  and 
influence  of  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  seen  that  in  many  places  the 
rising  was  spontaneous,  and  that  if  in  others 
individuals  sought  to  use  and  direct  the  po- 
pular feeling,  they  were  neither  exclusively 
priests,  nor  belonging  to  any  specific  class, 
but  to  all  classes  indifferently.  The  clergy 
certainly  did  not  oppose  the  insurrection,  but 
neither  did  they  originate  it.  They  entered 
into  it  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  impelled 
by  an  honourable  spirit  of  patriotism,  not 
by  any  fear  of  spoliation.  The  French  had 
hitherto  given  no  occasion  for  such  fears,  and 
it  has  been  seen  that  at  Bayonne  the  Spanish 
clergy  had  appeared  rather  as  partisans  than 
enemies  of  Napoleon,  considering  him  as  the 
restorer  of  religion  and  public  worship  in 
France.  The  resistance  of  Spain  sprang 
from  hatred  of  foreign  domination;  and 
the  ecclesiastic  like  the  philosopher,  the  sol- 
dier like  the  peasant,  the  noble  like  the  ar- 
tisan was  moved  by  one  and  the  same  impulse, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  without  a  thought 
or  care  of  aught  save  the  national  dignity 
and  independence." 

We  proceed  to  the  outbreak  In 
the  Asturias,  considering  the  last  ex- 


•  In  the  Conde  Toreno's  pages,  to  take  the  first  instance  that  offers,  the  brilliant  tpax- 
priie  of  Arroyo  Molinos  might  seem  to  have  been  planned  w\e\>y  \>^  ^  %^wa^  V'^^'^^^*^^ 
executed  chiefly  by  Spanish  soldiers. 
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track  M  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  Conde's  vievrs  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  Coloners. 

•*  Tho  Asturians,  disturbed  and  uneasy, 
bad  already,  on  the  29th  of  April,  flung 
stones  at  the  house  of  the  French  Consul  at 
Gijon,  provoked  by  his  scattering  from  his 
windowii  pamphlets  against  the  Bourbon  fa- 
mily. A  report  was  now  circulated  at  Ovie- 
dd  that  rigorous  orders  had  arrived  from  Ma- 
drid, enjoining  the  severe  punishment  of  the 
insult  oifered  to  the  Consul;  and  this  in- 
creased the  irritation  of  the  people,  con- 
stantly stimulated  by  the  patriotic  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Marques  de  Santa  Cruz  da 
Marcenado,  his  relation  Don  Manuel  de 
Miranda,  and  Don  Ramon  de  Llano  Ponte, 
a  canon  of  the  Oviedo  cathedral,  who  had 
formerly  served  in  the  Guards  and  was  a 
gentleman  of  distinguitihed  talents. 

**  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  magistrates 
(avdiencia)  and  the  iiiilitary  chief  having 
agreed  to  publish  the  sanguinary  edict  issued 
at  Madrid  by  Murat  on  the  3d,  went  forth 
into  the  streets,  where  they  were  met  by 
thronging  multitudes,  who,  with  shouts  of 
<  Ferdinand  for  ever !  and  death  to  Murat,' 
obliged  them  to  recede,  and  abandon  their 
purpose.  The  rioters,  amongst  whom  the 
■tudents  distinguished  themselves,  now  deli- 
berately proceeded  to  the  hall  in  which  the 
general  Junta  of  the  principality  held  their 
sittings.  Here  they  found  support  from  se- 
veral of  the  members.  Don  Jose  del  Busto, 
chief  judge  of  the  city,  who  had  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  the  insurgents,  spoke  in 
favour  of  their  noble  resolution ;  he  was 
seconded  by  the  Condes  Marcel  de  Penalva, 
and  de   Toreno  (the  author's  father) ;  and 
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dtises,  who  incessantly  cams  in,  with  tho 
noblest  disinterestedness,  pledging  their  per- 
sons and  property  to  the  defence  of  their 
hearths."  .  .  •  • 

"  Precautionary  measures  were  taken,  the 
charge  of  heading  the  multitude  was  com- 
mitted to  Llano  Ponte  and  Miranda.  •  .  . 
On  the  24th,  Llave,  the  new  commandant 
sent  by  Murat,  entered  Oviedo,  accompanied 
by  several  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
plans  arranged  for  that  same  night.  It  had 
been  settled,  that  at  eleven  o'clock  the  church 
bells  of  Oviedo  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages should. ring  the  alarm,  and  the  rising 
begin.  Some  mistake  occai^ioned  the  delay 
of  an  hour,  and  the  patriotic  conspirators 
were  agonized  with  anxiety;  but  at  the  stroke 
of  twelve,  a  general  peal  relieved  their  fears. 

"  The  first  step  was  to  gain  possession  of 
the  dep6t  farms,  which  contained  100,000 
muskets,  partly  manufactured  at  Oviedo  and 
in  its  vicinity,  partly  sent  thither  some  time 
back  by  order  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  The 
artillery  officers,  who  were  in  the  secret,  fa- 
cilitated the  attack ;  another  party  hastened 
to  the  dwelling  of  Llave ;  all,  as  they  passed 
along,  called  at  the  doors  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Junta t  summoning  them  by  name ; 
and  at  this  late  hour  they  forthwith  assem« 
bled,  being  joined  for  the  occasion  by  per- 
sons not  of  their  body.  The  Jmtta  thus 
installed,  reassumed  the  supreme  authority, 
confirmed  the  revolution,  named  the  Mar* 
ques  de  Santa  Cruz  their  President,  and 
committed  all  military  authority  to  him.  The 
next  day,  the  25th,  war  was  declared  against 
Napoleon  amidst  a  unanimous  shout  of  iode« 
scribable  enthusiasm 

"  The  JuiUa  consisted  of  the  first  men  for 
birth  and  fortune  in  the  province.    The  At- 


the  JuiUa  unanimously  agreed  to  disobey  torney-General,  Don  Alvaro  Flore*  Estrada* 

Murat's  orders,  and  to  take  measures  suitable  ^ho  had  been  forewarned  of  the  organized 

to  this  bold  determination."  commotion,  supported  it  vigorously,  and  the 

The  audienda  and  some  men  of  •^""'^  collectively  adopted  the  most  effica- 

COnfiideration    in  the    province  en-  «""»  measures  for  arming  the  province  and 

dearoured  to  allay  the  popular  fer-    P"P»"°g  f«^  >»«  ^^^^^'' 

ment  by  reasoning ;  Murat  to  crush  "  The  puritv  of  the  Asturian  rising,  guided 

it,    by  sending    troops  and    sterner  by  nobles  and  ecclesiasdcs,  was  as  yet  unsul- 

magistrates,  one  of  the  latter  being,  ^'^  ^J  »py  P«P"^"  «««•»»  by  violence  or 

according  to  our  noble  historian,—  assassination.     But  the  lapse  of  a  few  dsjs 
°  involved  us  in  the  danger  of  witnessing  a 
**  Don  Juan    Melendez    Valdez,  better  wofully  tragic  spectacle.  For  their  own  secu- 
adapted  to  sing  the   conqueror's    triumphs  rity  Murat's  commissioners,  the  Conde  del  Pi- 
than   to  silence    popular    clamours.     .  .  .  rar  and  Don  Juan  Melendez  Valdez  had,  up- 
But  these  measures,  iaittead  of  quieting,  ex-  on  reaching  Oviedo,  been  placed  in  confine- 
asperated  the  public  irritation.    .  .  .  Meet-  ment,  together  with  the  commandant  Llave, 
ings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Don  Ramon  Colonel  Fitzgetald  of  the  regiment  de  Hi- 
de Llano  Ponte,  and  with  so  little  caution,  hernia,  and  Ladron  de  Guevara,  commander 
that  from   all  quarters   unknown    persons  of  the  carabineers,  who  alone  had  dissented 
flocked  to  this  focus  of  insurrection  with  all  from  the  unanimous  decision  of  their  respec* 
sortH  of  offers.      We,  who  had  recently  ar-  tive  corps.      Santa  Cruz,  a  harsh  and  obsti- 
rived  from  Madrid,  usisted  at  these  secret  nate  man,  had  from  the  first  insisted  upon 
atBemblieBt  and  were  enraptured  at  the  nunv-  ^u  h«\a^  tried.    His  proposal  flattered  lh« 
ben  of  psaMDts,  indeed  of  psiions  of  «U  mu\^Va^>  ^aXiS^  ^<^  J wto  ^wernri^itttt 
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In  tha  hop*  that  dms  might  urMa  the  gue-  Junta,  but  chtefly  HI  eiemplifyiog 
ral  nger  againit  the  pritoa«r>.  Mna  the  euB  with  Wbich  the  WelMllteQ- 
white  it  clunced  that  amnngal  the  noir  tiODcd  are,  UpOD  Huch  OCCBKfODa, 
iMTuiii,  cntning  in  fiom  Ihn  mott  [li<-  duped  by  the  deBlgaing;  the  Becotid, 
tint  part%  arrived  ionic  ham  a  peculiarly  u  exhibiting  the  very  madliesl  01 
turbulent  diitrict  near  Noira.  The  Junti,  popular  feelingB,  whether  of  RUI- 
Fearing  mme  diuster,  reiolved  to  aesd  the  nlcion  or  of  rBHentmeul,  whether 
prUonera  out  of  the  prindpallty.  From  founded  or  Unfounded:— 
atupidil)',  or  the  accret  malice  of  lome  un- 
known individual,  it  was  irraiig-^d  that  ihej-  „  PerMn.  who  had  eicapcd  from  Madrid 
abould  begin  thrir  journey  at  uiid-d.y,  in  ■  ,„,;j,t  the  fieiceit  of  the  tumult  of  the  Sd 
carriage.  At  right  of  ihem,  ■  rabblement  ^^  j,^^^  ^^  ^^^]^,  „  [K^tolei,  a  place 
of  women  icroimed  out—'  Thejr  are  carty-  j^^^  (i,„,  league*  diatant,  where  Ihey  de. 
ing  off  the  tiaitoml'  The«  extravagant  .^ibed  the  honor*  then  taking  place  in  tb« 
Dulcriea  brought  together  ■  iroop  of  the  ctmlti  with  the  atroog  colouring  of  teeent 
Nuira  recruit.,  who  .urtoun.kd  the  five  ^^^^^  The  o/cafcfe  immediately  commo- 
Hoforluoate  men,  and  dr^Efd  them  to  a  njcntcd  tho  intelligence  to  the  neareit  town, 
Geld  beyond  llio  city  wall*,  where  they  tied  ^Y,^^  ■^^  ^,5^^,  ^  quickly  circuUted,  And 
tbcm  to  tree*  and  prepared  to  fire  at  ihem.  jf^,  5^  ,p,jjd_  growing  from  mnulh  to 
In  Ihii  imminent  peril  it  happily  occurred  ^^^i,  ,„  .u^,,  ,  p;,^!,  of  eia^eration,  that 
to  the  canon,  Don  Alonio  Al.uui.da,  to  try  „,,en  the  tale  reached  Talavera,  Madrid 
the  power  of  religion  in  curbing  the  Jnor.  ^^,  ^^j  j^  ^  ^^  fi,,  ;„  gy„y  quarter, 
derly  raullllude.  Bearing  ibe  tacriment  jipnce  the  lidingi  were  pieaently  conveyed 
in  hit  handa,   and  accompunitd   by  men  of     ^  Seville." 

aulhoiily,    he  aucceeded  in  rescuing  from  ,   ..."  At    Seville    the    municipality 

immediate  death  these  peracculi'd  viclima,  nought  of  arming  iha  province  ;  their  dii- 
of  whom  Colonal  Fitigeiald  had  remained  Hussion  o(  plana  for  thia  purpose  wai  cheeked 
undaunted  throughout  the  horrid  ecoDi.  j^^  subsequent  orders  from  Madrid,  But 
And  thui,  bj  the  prcseivalion  of  ibeir  lives,  ([,,  agitation  of  the  people  encouraged  a 
the  fair  aspect  of  the  Aslurian  iusutfeclion  j^^  individual!  to  take  charge  of  ruling  tha 
remained  pure  and  unhlemiihed,     •   ■  .  univerul    diecoDtCDt.       One   of   the   chief 

"From  the  moment  that  the  Aaturian  jgiu,ot*  in  ihia  city  waa  the  ConJe  da  Tilly, 
Junta  declared  itself  sovereign,  it  aought  to  ^j  ^  illuitriou*  family  in  Esiremadora,—  a 
communicite  with  England.  Don  Andrea  ^^itleaa  lurhulent  man,  wbote  private  lifo 
Argel  de  U  Vega  and  the  Visconda  de  Ma-  ,j,  „prehenaibla  enough.  Though  aa  eager 
UrnHa(authi>ruflhi*hiatory)  wereordered  f,„  ,|m,  ^j  innuvalioo*  a*  his  brolber 
to  viait  London  for  ihi)  purpose.  .  .  -  The  Cuiquq,  ,d  notorious  in  the  French  Revo- 
voyage  in  itMrlf  offeml  difliculltes.  There  ]„,;„p^  the  Count  could  never  have  attained 
was  at  that  lime  no  English  cruller  off  tha  ),j,  Dhject  if  the  cause  he  now  ambraceil 
Asturian  coart,  and  to  venture  in  a  Spanith  ],^  „„(  been  eo  lacred  a*  to  induce  other 
veaael  ■«•  to  ri.k  the  very  object  of  the  ,e«pectable  iohabilaota  of  Seville  to  join 
miwon.      Forlunalely.  on  the  third  day  of     hini. 

tbe  inaurreclion,  a  Juracy  privateer  "»a  de-  •.  They  held  tbeirroeetingsataplaoecalled 
Bcried  fiom  Cape  de  Penan.  Her  appearance  gj  ijinoguillo,  near  the  gate  of  La  Bargueta, 
waa  aocidenlal,  aod,  fearing  treachery,  slia  ^^j  ,i,p,B  debated  the  mode  of  beginning 
long  refuMd  to  allend  to  any  overtures ;  but  thcit  enterprise.  At  tbii  time  appeared  in 
at  length  a  la^e  sum  of  money  bribed  her  Seville  a  certain  Nieola*  Tap  y  Nunei,  ■ 
to  take  on  board  the  l«a  dej^ulies,  who  Ml  ^^^^^  (,„(  ii,tie  koown,  who  came  Ihithar 
■ail  from  Cijon  00  the  30lh  of  May."  for  the  purpose  of  agitaling  the  city.      Ai- 

„  dent  and  delermineil,  he  harangued  in  tha 

We  think  not  of  following  Count  ^^^^_^^^  j„,|  ,quares,  swaying  the  Seville  po- 
Toreoo  throtlgh  all  tlie  BPiiarntO  in-  .^^^  ^^  ^ii  pleasure,  and  carrying  hi*  au- 
Burrectiona  ol  tlie  differtul  Spanish  j^^^i^  „  f„  „  to  demand  of  the  chapter 
provinces,  but  we  have  to  ibuw  tlie  „  ,„„  „(  I2,oo0  d<iroi  {about  L.3000), 
perrerted  chaiacter  wliich  tlicy  too  „i,h  ^hj^h  to  effect  an  insurrection  against 
often  at  once  ar(|uircd,  and  liow  the  Frenehi  a  tequott.which  that  body  ro- 
eeldom  and  hardly  the  hlglier  and  fused.  He  had  formerly  been  much  con- 
more  enlightened  claBBea  could  ro-  nected  wiih  the  contraband  trade  carried  on 
taineuch  influence  SB  in  the  Auturlai.  with  Gibraltar.  The  nuihorities  we ta  silent. 
For  thii  purpOBB  we  select  two  from  fearing  greater  evils;  aod  Tilly  ""1  »,, 
the  maas— the  luBtirrecliona  of  Se-  conspirators  sought  to  gaio  the  goodwill  m 
Tille     and    of    Valencia:     tbe    fiwt,      a  man  who,  ina  veryfe.da,.,  h.d^u^ed 

ptrtly  frotn  the  importance  It  owee    reputation  «id  jo(!>iU.*i  («  "^V^-^l^ 
to  the   high  ranlt  M.umed  by  Ita    oiW..   Tt.^j .««  «y«**M  ««S«4«w»*- 


tso 


Torato'i  HUloty  of  the  SpautA  Iniurrtetioitt  ^ 
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..."  Tha  uttii  of  ths  ibdieatioa  of 
the  io;*l  familj  yet  fuilher  inflimcd  ths 
populir  IndigDaliaa;  wi  Tilly,  Tap,  inil 
their  uiocUtei  icKilreil  Ibil  tha  opportunity 
■houM  nut  ba  tnimed.  Tha  night  of  the 
26lb  uf  May  waa  appoioied  for  the  tiling." 
(It  waa  eflected  too  quietly  to  ba  worth  ai- 
ttaclioe.)  "la  the  morniDg  of  tha  STth 
tha  people  proceeded  to  form  a  luprame 
Junta  of  tha  moit  diatinguiihad  parioiiB  in 
Seville.  Tap  y  Nunai,  on  acouunt  of  hia 
llraighlforHard  proceedinj.,  and  his  popu- 
larity, Kaa  choaeu  to  lulect  the  membcri 
tvhnni  olhen  painted  out  to  him.  Acting 
blindly,  as  a  itranger,  he  named  two  who 
were  disliked  for  thair  pteiioui  incorrect 
conduct.  He  waa  warned  of  ihii,  anil  would 
Lava  itruek  them  olf  hie  lilt.      But  hti  en- 

himielf  a  long  impritonment,  tfaoie  whom  lia 
had  conaiderrd  at  hia  fricndi  appearing  moat 
inveterate  Bgainit  him — the  uiual  lot  nf  thoea 
who,  diointeraited  and  inaaparienced,  jmpli^ 
eate  Ibemielvet  in  revulutioni."     .     . 

"  Tha  Junta  -m  initalled,  and  named  for 
it*  preaident  Don  Franciaco  Saavadra,  for- 
merly miniitar  of  finance,  and  relegated  lo 
Andaiuiia  by  the  will  and  plauuie  of  tha 
Prince  of  the  Peace.  Of  a  generoui  and 
peaceabls  diipotilion,  he  pmaeiaed  ailaniiva 
■nd  varioui  knowledge,  but  miafottune  and 
peiaeculion  had  perhapi  deipoiled  hii  toul 
of  tha  energy  which  the  timei  requited.  "At 
Li*  aolidtitiDn  tha  chief  magiatiate  of  Seville, 
Don  Viconto  Hota,  waa  elected  member  of 
tha  Junta,  daepite  Lia  intinuey  with  the 
Uien  favourite  (Godoy).  Another  and  an 
influential  member  wai  tha  monk  Padre 
Manuel  Gil,  who,  unjiutly  accuaed  by  Godoy 
of  pattieipation  in  a  cabal  formed  ageinil  bim 
in  IT9a,  had  b*eo  confined  in  the  convent 
de  Torribioe,  at  Seiille,  where  orrori,  aua- 
pcclad  or  proved,  were  chaitiied  by  a  dis- 
graceful puniahmenl,  diiuied  even  toKorda 
boyi.  At  an  advanced  age  Paiire  Gil  en- 
joyed the  strength  and  lervour  of  youth ;  he 
readily  imparted  hia  own  fire  to  others ;  and 
mmldtt  a  few  ejttavagnncea,  the  offspring  of 
the  neglected  education  of  the  cloiitai 
nthor  than  of  a  diaordered  mind,  he  waa 
pre-eminent  for  erudition  and  peiipicuily  of 
intellect. 

"  The  Junta  tha*  contliiuled  called  itself 
the    Supreme    Junta    of    Spain    and    the 

But  tbus  proudlf  eotitled,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  judlciouslv  conatl' 
tuted,  how  long  could  thi*  Junta 
restr&iD  the  InsurgaDt  people  within 
the  bounda  of  reaaoo  and  virtue  P 

"  During  ilio  tumulK  of  the  night  of  the 
2etb,  anij  during  the  morning  of  the  aith, 
aoaa  htd  iMnagretted,  ud  thm  fiiH  torn. 


of  inaurrectioD  were  undefiled  by  murder  or 
eicaia.  On  tha  evening  of  thia  same  27tb, 
tha  walla  of  the  city  were  cnsanguioett  by  ■ 
horrible  aMUBiantion.  The  municipality 
had  tranafarrad  ill  aittingi  to  the  Uuapital  de 
la  SaHgrt!  a  atep  that  gave  tiie  tu  lumaiua 

a  co-operation  with  tha  newly  created  Junta, 
the  Conde  de  AguiU  waa  deipatcbed  to  the 
latter  body.  At  hii  sight  iho  paopla  were 
exasperated,  and  in  blind  fury  duoiiinded  bl* 
head.      The  JuMa,  Cor  his  protection,  prv 

aaapiiapner  tolhaloweruftheTrianagate. 
Aguila  paiecd  ihiough  Seville  amidst  insulti, 


unded,  I 


uehed  in 


Uut 


id  his  appointed  prison,  a  homi- 
cidal band  entered  with  him,  badu  bim 
ptepgrs  for  death,  faileued  him  to  Ihs 
balustrade  of  tha  balcony  overlooking  (ho 
Triana  gate,  and,  deaf  to  hit  prayer*,  to  hia 
offers  of  wealth,  inhumjuily  thol  him.  llaoy 
tears  were  shed  for  this  guilllesa  cavalier, 
whose  probity  and  good  conduct  ware  gene- 
rally appreciated  in  Seville.  Some  petsoa>> 
indeed,  accused  the  Count  of  imptudaiice, 
but  tha  greater  number  imputed  Ibe  foul 
deed  to  concealed  enemiai. ' 

Ptirbapa  a  more  wanton  aaBBsiIna- 
tion  ii  hardly  upon  record  than  this 
of  Aguila,  yet  it  fades  iota  loHigui- 
fi(»nce  in  comparigun  with  the 
hoirora  perpetrated  at  VRlenda. 
The  tale  of  theie  ia  too  long  to  trana- 
late,  and  we  ahall  content  ourneUea 
with  abatracting  lis  pith  and  marrow, 
asauting  our  readera  that  we  adhere 
rigidljr  to  the  llberali&t  Conde'i  more 
prolix  narrative. 

On  the  momlDg  of  the  33d  of  Afay 
the  Madrid  Gazelle  of  the  SOtb, 
announcing  the  Bajuune  abdication, 
reached  Valencia.  It  waa,  aa  uaual, 
read  aloud  to  the  Rsaembled  muld- 
tude,  and  the  reader,  a  man  uf  bold 
and  fierf  temper,  upon  finishing  the 
account  of  the  aaid  abdication,  tore 
the  Gazette  in  two,  shouting,  "  Per. 
dinand  VII.  for  ever,  and  death  to 
the  French."  The  crj  waa  re- 
echoed, thoueanda  upon  thouganda 
congregated,  enkindling  each  otber'a 
furj.  But  thef  wanted  a  leader, 
and  the  firat  who  offered  wai  the 
Pranciacon  friar,  Padre  Juan  Rico, 
a  reaolute  and  fervid  apirlt,  endowed 
with  popular  eloquence,  hallowed 
In  the  ejei  of  the  people  by  hia  re- 
ligious garb,  and  well  fitted  lo  rule 
the  multitude  and  restrain  their  ex- 
ceaies.  He  was  raised  to  tha  uapn- 
'SV&\«  &\^Vl. 
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riuDg  in  Spiia.     The  deputiei  narat  itirrfd  taken    precedence    of   tb«  remoter 

in  anj  diraciioa  that  ihouti  of  giwtioif  sad  French  collfttenl  line. 
aiuliuion  didnotrtteupHaiiodihem."  .   .  We  are  DOW  Co  Speak  of  the  eztr«- 

"  An  aager  deiira  to  lake  part  wilh  thi  ordinarjr    Cortei,  their  CODItilUtioD, 

Spaniih  pairiuta  wat  ciciicd  ia  EngUndi  ihejr  legigiatlve  labouri,  uid  their 

noi  HM  it  confined  to  native.,  or  to  furluna-  cuIodIbI  pollcf.     But  first   of   thdr 

aeaklog  advenlureta  ;  it  extended  to  foreign-  cODTOCBtion  and  lie  antecedf Ota. 
e.a.  It  ucenOad  w  .rturtnoo.  «.d  celeb..(«l         xhe  only  nea  of  anv  celebrity  In 

F..K.iug...     Tba   Sp.n,.li  depu.je.  luv.ng  (he  Central  Junta  were  the   Conde 

no  aoihority  for  treating  n,,on  .uch  matten^  je  Florida  Blanca,  and  Don  Oaspar 

da=l>n,dtol«t.ntoovettu.«of.Ukmd  of  jjeichor  de   Jovellanoi.      The  ^ntt 

—    1  "'• '"''°"',^'  ^-r""'""'  ■'"  wai  an  able  and  upright  ei-mlnieter 

^TSif  tr.      V;^        ^° '  ?  of  Charle.  111.  no!,  well  Mricken  in 

will  meDtion  oolv  two  of  the  moit  remark-  _  ■  i        i        ■  ■     T 

able.      Onew^ifron,  Gen«d  R.couriea.  yew.,  and  «0  pertlDadouily  attached 

-ho  «ro«tlr  .olicited  pe„ni»io=  to  r.p.i;  ",  "'*''?  ["P'i  ^-f  '"'"'"J»'d  autho- 

to  Iba    Pemoiula     there  to  hold  a    com-  "  ?  ^^'^h  he  bad  long  ad  mi  oil  te red 

mand,  or  at  leul'  to  *»iit  wilh  b>>  eoun"  ^'^^  '*•"  »<l'««>tage  of  his  country,  IS 

«e1a.      H«  fancied  that  ttey  and  bi.  name  '<».'«  •>«"*   "P""    prMer'ing  every 

would   rout  Napoleon'a  hoita.      Stained  aa  ^"'""08  abuie,  as  to  hold  the  very 

ha  wu  nith  inconaiitent  conduct  anil  iuGde-  nameB  of  improvement,  of  change, 

lit;  to  bU  native  laod,  he  enuld  ill  have  da-  '''  abhorrence.      The   other    was   a 

■etved  the  contideDce  of  an  adoptivs  coun-  celebrated   philotophic    writer,    an 

try.      The  alher  pioponl  wufrem  a  peieon  advocate  for  really  liberal  prlnciplei, 

who  in  evsry  teipect,  eipeciallf  on  account  who  had  once    been   called   to   the 

of  hii  own  and   his   family'*  miifoitunta,  mioiatry  by  Charles  IV.,  but  imme- 

merited  a  vary  different  reeepilun.     Nevar.  diately  di«miMed  and   imprisoutd, 

theleaa  it  iraa  not  in  the  power  of  the  drpu-  BI  SUSpicloUSly  philosophic  and  11- 

tiee  loenteitain  the  noble  aaerifice  which  lbs  beral,  by  the  incapable,  and  there- 

Cooiie  d'Artoii  (now  Cha.iea X.)  wi>hed  to  fore jealouB  Godoy.     The healih  and 

make  of  hi>  pereon,  pioffeting  to  go  to  Siiiin,  vigour  of  JuvellsDOB  were  nearly  aa 

and  there  fight  in  iho  ranka  of  the  patrioia.  much  impaired  by  the  aeveiUy  of 

"  Some  other  occutrencei  during   Ihia  hia   cooGnt^ment    as  were    thoie  of 

miHion  are   worthy   recoidinf;.       Shortly  Florida  Blauca  by  age ;  the  latter  had 

1  London,  completed  his  eightieth  year  when 

saa,  waited  named    President  of    the  Central 

upon  inen  lo  aiieit,  in  ine  name  of  Louia  Juntn. 

XVIII.,  the  iliu^trioua  held  of  the  hou,B  of       prom  the  first  moment  of  their 

Bourbon,  the  right  of  the  Frenct  b.aoch  10  meeiiog  as  members  of  the  Provi- 

thethronenfSpam,.nca.enff«lureoftha  giouBl  Executive    Government,    the 

linaofPh.bpV     The  depuiic,,  eluding  aa  convocation  or  non- convocation  ©f 

premature  >o  thorny  a  que.lion,  an.w.red  the  old  nalional  council  of  Spain,  the 

'„*!^:?'1"r   rr^        P  J. TZ'r^  "1"''   '■e'^een    thoae    two   eminent 

■nor.  dnj^  to  a  note  from  Prmce   Caatvlc-  .^atf  smrn ;   and  SO  long  a.  Florida 

cala,  imbaiasdur  from  the  Kmg  of  the  Two  Z,.  n      jl  j^j.  . 

c-  ill—     A      „•_„     .„.„._v.f  .;™i.r  -1.;™  Banca  lived  he  succeeded  in  prevent- 

SictlJea,  adranciDjc  a  Bomewbat  umilar  claim  ,  .  i   ■    .       ,  J^e         i.^ 

.   .   „   f.-     °   ,     .■  DK  a  Hlep  which  he  deemed  fraught 

on  Hbali  01  bia  master.  p,  r  ■      .   ..  P   ^ 

with  revolution  and  civil  war;  but 

Our  author  seemato  attribute  this  which  the  Eogllsh  Minintry,  contrary 
dry  answer  to  the  unbecoming  style  to  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
of  the  Prince's  note,  or  we  could  al-  lington,  who  dreaded  an  Inespe- 
most  suspect,  from  liis  mode  of  ripnced  popular  assembly  In  critical 
irealing  the  application,  that  he  was  times,  supported  Jovellanoa  in  re- 
ignorant,  even  to  the  preeent  day,  commending,  because  they  thought 
were  that  conceivable  in  a  Spaniah  free  institutions  calculated  to  arouse 
minister  f>fHtace,  of  the  proximity  in  all  the  energies  of  the  nation,  whilst 
point  of  right,  at  least  according  to  their  Spanish  advocate,  we  appre- 
the  Salic  Taw  introduced  by  Philip  bend,  thought  only  of  taking  adran- 
V.,  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  Charles  tage  of  ciistlng  circumstances  to 
IV.'s  next  brother,  to  the  Spanish  recover  the  long  lost  liberties  of  hia 
throne,  who.  according  to  every  country. 
known  law  of  aucceaalon,  must  hira       Upon  the  AkbAl  <A  CMi£Sm  'VMv 
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old  Minister,  Jovellanos  accomplish- 
ed his  object,  and  the  Central  Junta, 
before,  scared  at 'the  approach  of 
the  French  hosts,  they  fled  from 
Seville,  summoned  a  Cortes  to  meet 
in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  But  Jovellanos 
really  was  philosophically  liberal; 
he  was  no  democrat,  and  be  wished 
to  secure  for  his  country  such  a  con- 
stitution as  England  had  flourished 
under,  rather  than  either  such  a  one 
as  had  proved  insuflicient  for  any 
good  purpose  in  France  (the  con« 
Btitution  of  1791),  or  any  theoretic 
experiment,  or  compilation  or  se- 
lection from  the  bygone  dissimilar 
constitutions  of  the  different  Spanish 
kingdoms  united  into  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  He  had  therefore  from  the 
very  first  recommended  the  sum- 
moning of  two  chambers,  one  of 
popular  representatives,  the  other  of 
hereditary  nobles  and  of  prelates. 
Toreno  tells  us  that  the  arguments 
of  Jovellanos  convinced  the  Central 
Junta  of  the  expediency  of  this 
course,  adding  a  singular  anecdote 
upon  the  subject. 

'*  la  tbeir  decree  respecting  the  convo- 
cation, the  Central  Junta  insisted  upon  the 
necebbity  of  an  early  calling  together  of  the 
Cortes,  and  enjoined  the  immediate  issue  of 
summonses  to  the  grandees  and  prelates, 
adapting  the  important  innovation  of  assem- 
bling the  three  orders  (brazos),  not  in  three, 
but  in  two  chambers,  called  the  popular 
chamber,  and  the  chamber  of  dignitaries. 

**  The  decree  further  regulated  the  mode 
fur  supplying  the  place  of  a  representation  in 
those  provinces  which  beiug  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  could  not  immediately  elect  their 
deputies,  until  they  should  be  liberated  and 
enabled  to  proceed  to  direct  election.  The 
same  courKe  was  to  be  followed  with  respect 
to  America  and  Asia,*  on  account  of  their 
rcniutencss.  .  .  .  The  regency  never  pub- 
lished this  document,  an  omission  ascribed 
to  the  papers  having  been  mislaid  by  a  most 
respectable  man,  who  was  supposed  to  be  ad* 
verse  to  the  plan  of  two  separate  chambers. 
He,  however,  fully  established  the  delivery  of 
this  document,  as  of  all  the  papers  appertain- 
ing to  the  Central  Junta,  into  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  regency 
to  receive  them ;  whence  it  appeared  that 
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the  suppression  proceeded,  not  from  one  who 
disapproved  of  the  separate  chambers,  but 
from  those  who  abhorred  every  kind  of  na- 
tional representation. "—-(How  this  follows 
we  do  not  distinctly  see.) 

The  issuing  this  decree  was  nearly 
the  last  act  of  the  Central  Junta,  the 
members  of  which,  upon  reaching 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  resigned  their  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  a  Council 
of  Regency.  The  new  executive  was 
in  no  hurry  to  meet  a  deliberative 
assembly  that  might  shackle  its  au- 
thority, and  months  rolled  away 
without  the  convocation  of  the  Cor^ 
tes.  The  active  liberalists,  who,  in- 
sufiiciently  occupied  with  resisting 
King  Joseph  and  his  French  armies, 
sighed  for  the  debates  of  a  national 
representation,  became  impatient. 

"  The  public  clamour  increased,  and  the 
deputies  of  several  provincial  Juntas^  who 
were  then  resident  at  Cadis,  consulted  upon 
the  means  of  legally  promoting  an  affair  of 
such  consequence.  .  .  .  Upon  the  17th  of 
June,  they  commissioned  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  regency  a 
statement  designed  to  recal  the  promise  of 
assembling  the  Cortes,  This  office  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Don  Guillermo  Hualde  and  the 
Conde  de  Toreno  (author  of  this  history), 
deputies  from  Cuenca  and  Leon  respectively. 
They  presented  themselves  to  the  regency, 
and  having  obtained  permission,  the  last  named 
deputy  read  the  paper  of  which  they  were  the 
bearers.  The  Bishop  of  Orense  (one  of 
the  regents),  little  accustomed  to  hear,  and 
less  to  follow  advice,  was  highly  indignant : 
the  commissioners  replied,  and  both  parties 
were  growing  angry,  when  General  Castanos 
(another  of  the  regents),  interposing  as  a 
mediator,  appealed  Hualde  and  Toreno,  and 
at  length  allayed  even  the  passionate  and 
loquacious  wrath  of  the  prelate.  Then  he, 
conjointly  with  the  other  regents,  returned 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  deputies." 

But  now  arose  the  question  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  long  promised 
Cortes,  whereupon  the  Regent 
sought  the  advice  of  the  **  principal 
corporations  "  of  the  kingdom.  The 
ancient  form  had  differed  in  the  dif- 
ferent  Spanish  states,  so  that  prece- 
dent could  afford  little  help,  and 
according  to   Toreno,  the  general 


•  Colonial  deputies  were,  with  wise  liberality,  admitted  into  the  Cortes  i  aod  in  the  Coun- 
cils or  Juntas  of  regency,  or  at  least  the  earlier  of  these  bodies,  we  always  find  one  Ame- 
rican  member.     It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we  subsequently  learn  from  Toreno  that 
the  representative  of  Peru  in  the  extraordinary  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  wm  a  lineal  desoeodMit  of 
the  ill-used  aboriginal  Incai. 
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'*  The  main  divbion  was,  as  in  all  deli- 
berative bodies,  into  the  friends  and  the  op« 
ponents  of  reform.  The  public  bestowed 
the  name  of  Liberals  upon  the  first  party, 
perhaps  from  their  continual  repetition,  in 
all  their  speeches,  of  the  phrase  '  liberal 
principles  or  ideas  ;'  whence  the  name  was 
transferred  from  things  to  persons.  The 
opposite  faction  waited  longer  for  a  name,  \xn» 
til  a  sprightly  author  fitted  them  with  Ser^ 
ci7«».* 

"  The  Cortes  contained  a  third  party, 
vacillating  in  its  conduct,  which  could  aJways 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  side  it  joined. 
This  was  the  American  party,  which  usually 
acted  with  the  Liberals,  but  deserted  them 
upon  many  Transatlantic  questions,  and  al- 
ways when  the  object  was  to  strengthen  the 
Peninnular  Government. 

'*  At  the  head  of  the  Liberals  shone  Don 
Agustin  de  Arguelles,  admired  for  brilliancy 
of  elocution,  harmony  of  expression,  and 
correct  language — who,  kindling  into  anima- 
tion, was  most  felicitous  and  fertile  in  ex- 
temporaneous debate,  full  of  various  and 
profound  information,  especially  political, 
and  possessing  much  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  governments  of  foreign  states.  The 
ease  and  dignity  of  his  unaffected  action,  his 
lofty  stature,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  glance, 
heightened  the  effect  of  his  other  qualities. 
Of  his  party,  and  after  him  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  discussion,  were  the  lay  mem- 
bera  Don  Manuel  Garcia  Herreros,  Don 
Jose  Maria  Calatrava,  Don  Antonio  Porcel, 
and  the  celebrated  geographer,  Don  Isidoro 
Antillon ;— the  last  two  only  entered  the 
Cortes  at  an  advanced  period  of  its  sittings. 
The  author  of  this  history  likewise  engaged 
actively  in  the  debates,  though  he  did  not 
take  his  seat  until  March,  181 1,  and  was 
then  BO  young  as  to  need  a  dispensation  frith 
respect  to  age. 

'*  Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  this  party, 
those  who  gained  most  reputation  were,  Don 
Diego  Munoz  Torero,  Don  Antonio  Olive- 
ros,  Don  Juan  Nicasio  Gallcgo,  Don  Josii 
Espiga,  and  Don  Joaquin  de  Villanueva, 
who,  after  some  fluctuation  in  his  opinions, 
became  a  main  pillar  of  liberalism  by  his 
vast  and  exquisite  erudition. 

*'  Some  deputies  of  this  party,  who  seldom 
or  never  spoke,  were  nevertheless  men  of 
great  abilities.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  Don  Fernando  Navarro,  member 
for  Tortosa,  who,  having  studied  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  in  France,  and  travelled  through 
divers  countries*  in  and  out  of  Europe,  pos- 
sessed many  modern  tongues,  as  well  as  the 
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learned  aad  the  Oriental  langnagM,  uid  was 
familiar  with  the  various  branches  of  httman 
knowledge.  In  short,  he  was  what  is  rul- 
garly  called  a  well  of  scienee* 

**  The  anti-reforming  party  likewise  could 
boast  of  members  not  less  distinguished,  whe- 
ther for  learning,  for  command  of  Isngusgey 
or  for  practical  knowledge  of  business. 
Amongst  these  (of  the  laity)  the  first  place 
must  be  assigned  to  Don  Francisco  Gutierrez 
de  la  Huerta,  Don  Jose  Pablo  Valiente,  Don 
Francisco  Borrull,  and  Don  Felipe  Aner, 
although  this  last  at  times  inclined  to  libe- 
ralism. The  most  noted  ecclesiastics  of  the 
an ti -liberal  party  were  Don  Jaime  Creua, 
Don  Pedro  Inguanza,  and  Don  Alonso 
Canedo.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
amongst  these  members  and  their  followers, 
many  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  some 
amelioration  in  the  government;  for  the 
disorders  which  overwhelmed  Spain  were  so 
glaring,  that  fe'w  indeed  could  oppose  every 
reform  as  unnecessary. 

**  Amongst  the  Americans,  likewise,  were 
seen  wise  and  eloquent  deputies.  At  their 
head  was  Don  Jos6  Mejia,  s  man  of  very 
enlightened  understanding,  astute,  extraor- 
dinarily perspicacious,  subtle  in  argument) 
and  who  seemed  born  for  the  ringleader  of  s 
faction  that  never  acted  but  as  an  auxiliary, 
and  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  own 
separate  interests.  Mejia  possessed  such 
serenity  and  command  of  words,  such  flexi- 
bility of  consummate  talent,  that  he  would, 
without  the  slightest  apparent  perturbation 
of  spirit,  assert  at  the  close  of  a  speech  the 
direct  contrary  of  what  he  had  maintained  at 
its  opening.  Apart  from  politics  he  was  an 
excellent  man,  endowed  with  the  most  ho- 
nourable qualities.  Amongst  his  followers 
and  supporters  we  may  name,  of  the  l^ty, 
the  Senorei  Leiva,  Morales  Duarex,  Felice 
and  Gutierrez  de  Teran;  and  of  the  dergy, 
the  Senores  Alcocer,  Arispe,  Larraiabal, 
Gerdoa,  and  Castillo." 

Turn  we  now  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  extraordinary  Corte*  of  Cadiz, 
which  were  almost  ezclusivelj  de- 
voted to  the  formation  of  a  new 
constitution  for  Spain  and  her  Trana* 
atlantic  colonies.  And  let  us,  in  the 
first  place,  confess  that  it  is  a  splen- 
did, a  spirit-stirring  sight  to  behold 
a  body  of  civilians  calmly  pursuing 
their  legislative  duties  io  the  very 
midst  of  danger  and  death.  Mor 
must  it  lessen  our  respect  for  this 
moral  fortitude,  that  we  feel  less  re- 


*  Don  Eugenie  Tapia,  in  a  well-known  poem,  where  he  maliciously  divided  the  word  by 
a  b/phen,  writiog  it  thus — Ser-vil  j  sfotm  that  converts  the  word  into  a  pan— -of  ooursa 
ontnuiBlaUble,  bat  iHiiob  may  bs  ex^Uxaedv  u  idMiMiiutt%>^m^Ritt«a^  is,  **  It  bt  viWb" 
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under  tKe  various  titles  of  viceroys,  captains- 
general,  or  governors — by  milhary  chiefi, 
responsible  for  their  conduct  only  to  the 
King,  and  the  Madrid  council  of  the  Indies. 
But  their  authority  was  partially  counterba- 
lanced by  the  audienciast  which,  in  Ame- 
rica, besides  administering  jufttice,  acted, 
under  the  name  of  acuerda,  as  councils  to 
the  viceroys 

'*  A  ruinous  abuse  had  long  been  practis- 
ed by  the  alcaldes  may  ores  (local  magis- 
trates) upon  assuming  office ;  it  was  called 
repartimiento  (allotment),  an  ill-sounding 
word,  and  was  this.  Under  pretence  that  a 
sharp  spur  was  necessary  to  make  the  na- 
tives work,  the  new  magistrate  allotted  to 
every  Indian  within  his  jurisdiction  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  goods,  on  his  own,  the  al- 
caldes, discretion,  as  to  selection,  quantity, 
and  price,  to  be  paid  for  within  the  year  in 
agricultural  produce,  of  which  also  the 
alcalde  fixed  the  price.  Being  thus  at 
once  parties  and  judges,  the  alcaldes  com- 
monly made  handsome  fortunes  in  their  five 
years  of  office. 

"  Don  Jos6  de  Galvez,  afterwards  created 
Marques  de  Sonora,  having  discovered  the 
evils  resulting  from  such  a  system,  upon 
being  appointed  by  Charles  III.  Minister 
for  the  Indies,  abolished  both  repariimientos 
and  alcaldes  mayores,  supplying  the  place 
of  those  magistrates  by  provincial  intend- 
ants,  a  very  great  improvement  in  Ameri- 
can administration." 

Other  improvements  follovred, 
chiefly  in  finance  and  education ; 
together  with  so  much  relaxation  of 
commercial  restriction,  that 

'*  America  was  permitted  to  trade  from  seve- 
ral of  her  ports  with  the  whole  coast  of  Spain, 
provided  the  trade  were  carried  on  by  Spanish 
■ubjecta.  The  effect  of  this  concession  was 
the  doabliDg  of  the  trade  within  a  very  few 
years,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  consequent 
profit  through  all  the  provinces  of  both  he- 
mispheres. (Toreno's  word,  not  ours,  as  we 
should  hardly  have  ventured  on  calling 
Spain  a  hemisphere.) 

**  Under  an  administration  thus  improved, 
and  with  increasing  opulence,  the  Transat- 
lantic provinces  grew  in  vigour,  and  were 
preparing  to  walk  without  the  leading-strings 
of  Spain.  The  tie  betwixt  them  was, 
indeed,  still  strong ;  but  other  causes  concur- 
red to  weaken  it.  Amongst  the  chief  of  these 
must  be  reckoned  the  Revolution  of  the  An- 
glo-American United  States.  ,  ,  Next 
came  the  French  Revolution,  sowing  in 
America,  as  in  Europe,  ideas  of  liberty  and 

restlessness An  attempt  at 

insurrection,  was  made  in  the  Caraccas,  in 

I796t  when  the  war  with  England  \)toV« 

OVkt;  but  at  that  time  the  initi^atomv^i^ 


the  Spaniards  Picornel  and  General  jMiran- 
da,  both  of  whom  might  be  said  to  be  foreign- 
ers. .  .  For  Miranda,  though  born  in 
Venezuela,  had  been  years  absent ;  and 
being  a  general  of  the  French  Republic, 
imbued  with  its  doctrines,  thought  more  of 
them  than  of  the  situation  and  prejudices  of 
his  native  land. 

•  •••«• 

'^  When  the  throne  of  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons was  first  overthrown,  all  the  Transat- 
lantic provinces  displayed  such  genuine  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  Spain  as  checked 
the  few  who  panted  for  innovation.  .  .  • 
But  as  this  first  glow  of  zeal  subsided,  and 
misfortune  followed  misfortune  in  the  Penin- 
sula, public  opinion  gradually  changed,  and 
desires  for  independence  germinated  anew, 
especially  in  the  Creole  youth  of  the  mid- 
dling classes,  and  in  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  English,  dreading  the  fall  of  Spain,  en- 
couraged such  feelings,  as  did  the  French 
and  King  Joseph*s  emissaries  with  different 
views,  their  object  being  to  detach  these 
regions  from  the  Government  established  at 
Seville  or  Cadiz,  which  they  termed  insur- 
rectional. The  Anglo- Americans  encou- 
raged them,  especially  in  Mexico ;  and,  last- 
ly, they  were  encouraged  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Infante  Dona 
Carlota  (the  Princess  of  Brazil),  then  resid- 
ing in  Brazil,  whili>t  Brazil's  independence  of 
Europe  offered  an  example  to  South  Ame- 
rica somewhat  similar  in  effect  to  that 
given  by  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  North. 

.         •         •  •         •  • 

'*  The  first  explosion  occurred,  without 
previous  concert,  amongst  the  aeveral  pro- 
vinces, for  which  America  offered  no  conve- 
nience. Caraccas,  a  region  accustomed  to 
conspiracies,  was  the  first  to  revolt,  and  did 
BO,  as  has  been  intimated,  upon  receiving 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  Andalusia  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Central  Junta,  .  •  • 
The  Junta  that  assumed  the  government 
declares  that  it  held  the  supreme  authority, 
only  until  either  Ferdinand  VII.  should  re- 
asccnd  his  throne,  or  till  a  lawful  government 
should  be  established  by  a  Cortes,  including 
American  deputies." 

Tiiese  loyal  declarations,  it  need 
hardly  be  added,  made  themselves 
air;  and  it  is  their  seemingly  cause- 
less evaporation — it  is  the  conduct 
of  the  American  colonies,  in  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  mother 
country,  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  appeared  ready  to  meet  their 
every  wish,  and  to  treat  them  a  a 
equals — that  appears  to  us  a  more 
impressive  lesson  as  to  the  uncon* 
tollable  nature  of  popular  insurrec- 
^\Qii)^\>>]Xvt  ^^TsmAtloD,  than  erea 
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HISTORICAL  PAINTING. 


What  is  usually  meant  by  "  His* 
toHcal  Painting?"  Tlie  term  has 
been  so  vaguely  used  by  the,  pro- 
feesors  of  the  art,  that  we  are  often 
at  a  loss  how  to  apply  it.  Does  it 
mean  painting  passages  of  history^ 
or  the  ideal  and  poetical  in  almost 
any  given  subject?  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  not  only  ill  defined, 
but  foolishly  held  up  as  containing 
the  excellence  of  art,  and  as  alone 
worth  the  ambition  of  an  artist.  If, 
however,  we  look  to  the  examples 
generally  given  by  professors  of 
the  art  in  their  public  lectures,  and 
by  no  means  exhibited  in  their  own 
works,  the  historical  painting  re- 
commended would  appear  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Michael  Angelo ;  parti- 
cularly in  that  in  which  is  said  to 
consist  the  "  Grand  Style."  That  the 
real  merit  of  this  grand  Etyle  lies 
deep,  and  that  it  is  the  invention  of 
a  wondrous  genius,  we  fully  believe ; 
but  we  very  much  doubt  if  the  ge- 
neral conception  of  it  extends  be- 
yond  the  mere  visible  exaggeration 
of  limb  and  muscle  in  depicting  the 
naked  figure,  and  that  in  Michael 
Angelo  it  is  the  ideal  force  of  power 
so  effected.  But  it  requires  the  ge- 
nius of  the  original  inventor,  of  a  Mi> 
chael  Aogelo,  to  reconcile  the  truth 
of  nature  with  the  exaggeration  of 
art;  and  we  may  easily  believe,  that 
in  inferior  hands,  in  imitationn,  this 
grand  style  would  descend  to  most 
laughable  contortion,  and  terminate 
in  ridiculous  or  tame  fury.  The 
large  scale  of  his  works  the  neces- 
sity of  their  being  painted  on  walls, 
and  seen  only  under  particular  and 
unvarying  lights,  and  from  below, 
may  have  created  a  necessity  for  the 
exaggeration,  which,  for  easel  pic- 
tures, which  can  be  brought  to  any 
focus  of  the  eye,  would  be  entirely 
misplaced.  Even  theatrical  display, 
to  appear  natural,  must  be  something 
above  nature.  Were  no  other  pas- 
sions of  the  human  breast  but  the 
violent  fit  for  the  scope  of  genius — 
were  power  alone,  whether  to  in- 
flict or  to  bear,  the  admitted  divinity 
of  art — were  the  race  of  painters 
compelled,  under  penalty  of  deerada- 
UoD,  to  perpetuate  designs  of  Pro- 
metheusi  his   tormentors,  and  his 


vulture,  and  to  seek  varieties  only 
in  the  tortures  of  the  Inferno,  and  to 
forswear  all  portraiture  below  a 
thundering  Jupiter,  we  should  be- 
wail their  pitiable  necessity,  and  cry 
up  Michael  Angelo  and  the  sublime 
for  ever.  But  totally  denying  any 
such  necessity,  and  believing  that 
the  superior  charms  of  art  are  pro- 
duced in  portraying  the  gentler 
passions,  in  tone,  sympathy,  and  a 
thousand  mixed  feelings,  and  that 
mankind  at  large  really  find  more 
delight  out  of,  than  in  this  grandeur 
of  art,  and  that  genius  no  less  su- 
perlative is  required  for  these  than 
conception — we  protest  against  the 
directions  and  authority  of  profess- 
ors in  general,  and  would  by  no 
means  concede  the  eminence,  the 
invidious  distinction  they  would  be- 
stow on  their  *'  historical  painting." 
Indeed,  their  own  practice  has  ge- 
nerally been  the  very  reverse  of  all 
they  seem  mostly  to  admire,  and 
what  miserable  failures  have  been 
the  iew  attempts  to  revive  this 
•*  grand  art." 

Then  there  is  something  in  insi- 
nuating that  you  have  all  the  requi- 
sites of  the  most  ample  genius,  but 
that  the  public  want  taste.  Now,  we 
firmly  believe  the  contrary,  and  that 
excellence  will,  sooner  or  later,  raise 
the  public  to  its  admiration,  that 
artists  are  to  make  the  public  tasto 
by  constantly  showing  what  is  good, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  led  to  it 
by  the  dictates  of  an  ignorant,  pre- 
viously uninstructed  people.  It  is 
undignified  to  pander  to  a  weak  and 
depraved  taste,  and  then  querulous- 
ly to  lament  that  it  is  no  higher.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  public 
taste  is  daily  looking  for  higher  gra- 
tification than  it  receives,  and  too 
frequently,  at  our  exhibitions,  looks 
for  food  which  it  does  not  receive ; 
but  whether  the  wholesome  food  is 
that  prescribed  and  but  seldom  of- 
fered, may  be  a  question  that  more 
are  inclined  to  raise  than  to  sift  and 
■olve. 

But  let  us  allow  historical  painting 
a  more  unlimited  range,  and  still  we 
would  avoid  the  invidioua  dV%>k^<(^ 
tlon.  TViei^ax^mwL'^  ^vq^\A^^^S«.^ 
of  wl  \Jb^\  ^^  wA^  ^^^^\  Vi\  ^^ 
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King,  if  the  coodi 
ers  for  a  bundred  jtan 
Me  to  or  worttiy  of  iheninkof  tliecoun- 
try  In  jcience  Bnd  art?     Rvgard  a  mo- 
ment the  lii»laririil  painlrra  uf  Franrp, 
Germany,  and  the  Netlitrlands ;  are  Ihef 
not  more  employed,  better  off,  and  in 
higlier   rank?    Since  Tliorntiiir 
has  any  lii^loriral  painter  made  i 
competence  ?     Is  not  llieir  condi 
come  a  proverb  all  over  Europe?     Hu9- 
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of  hiitorical  paint-        Now  wbtt  repl  J  might "  the  Peo- 

p|p,  the  Nobility,   and  the  Kimr'* 

make  to  this  appeal  to  them  ?  "  The 

King"  (Heaven  give  him,  notirlib. 

BUtDdiDg,  a  long  reign),  almply  that 

he  ie  no  great  judge  of  palntiog,  but 

-"^  ■"     that  he  vill  encourage  that  or  bdj 

time,     tiijQj,  g]gg  [|,m  may  be  good,  and 

derent    (),&(  hla  MiDJHteTa  may  recommend. 

'""  *"-    "  The   Nobility,"    that   they    have 

purchased,  at  large  pricea,  historical 


Wear,   bm   for  the   Kine!  woofd'Ce     P'<^'"re*ojmodern  arli^ta  I  and  "lb* 

starved!  Barry  was  al-ay.  in -«"  ■     ^""P^"     (ihe  patrone  of  art  amoDg 

Fuwii  escaped  to  the  Keeper! 


'eople"  ((he  patrone  of  art  among 
them,  referring  to  their  bankers' 
book*)  and  all  to  eiblbltion  caU- 
logues,  that  tbey  were  not  aware  of 
any  lack  of  patronage  of  hlsioricat 

— 1 -that.  If  there  were,  it  was 

be  dishonourable. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  remark 

upon  theseTeral  licing  artists  whose 

namea  are  brought  forward  by  Mr 

Haydon ;  we  only  hope,  and  suspect 

that  tbe  case  is  not  bo  bad.     Do  not 

most  of  tbem   still  paint  historical 

pictures  which  Kell  at  a  fair  price)' 

Etty's  fanciful  pieces  we  delight  In, 

and  dacerelyhope  that  he  will  never 

■■"I-     resume  his  "  Great  Works."     But 

be     Westall — why,  we  bave  seen  large 

^  ■    sums  given  for  hi*  pictures ;  and  ban 

<■■«     he  not  been  fully  employed  all  his 

life  in   lllustratiDg  literary  works, 

and  we  presume  was  not  unpaid  for 
bla  labours.  We  know  not  the  cause 
of  bis  affliciiouH ;  but  must  have  bet- 
ter proof  than  Air  Hajdon's  asser- 
tion, tbat  they  are  from  lack  of  pa- 
tronage— for  his  Bsserlloa  with  re- 
gard to  Mr  West  is  most  palpably 
wrong.  Did  he  not  receive  from 
tbe  British  Institution  L.3000  for  bin 
picture,  and  that  a  copy  F  And  have 
we  not  seen  many  of  his  pictures  in 
private  collections,  for  which  large 
sums  were  given  ?  And  was,  after  all, 
the  admitted  patronage  of  the  King 
nothing  ?  Tben  what  sums  did  he 
obtain  from  publishers  for  ptermis- 
igrave  from  his  pictures  ? 


■_  jProc' 

ir  died  of  want,  after  carrying  bo'h  me- 
dals for  painting  and  aculpoire ;   Howard 
wia  glad  to  be  Secretary ;  Hilton  tiTauc- 
ceed  Fuaeli)  Weitall  has  been  in  great     P"'"" 
afflltlioiH  ;  Et(y  bu  left  off  great  works ;     or  ought 
and  1  am  in  a  prison. 

"  Ttiere  is  but  oi>c  cause  for  tbii—the 
want  of  State  eNCOuragemenC. 

"  Tlie  Duke  of  Bedfurd  lias  presented 
ny  Xdiophon  to  the  Russell  liisIlTution. 
Suppose  Ihe  Government  izave'two  com- 
missions annually  for  different  institn- 
tiosa,  and  offered  premiums  for  the  best 
design*  for  the  interior  of  the  Lords  :  wo 
should  cease  to  hear  of  Ihe  neceati- 
lies  of  hiitorical  painters.  It  will  be 
done  sooner  or  )ater:  would  it  not  be  a 
pleasure  to  Lord  Melbourne  t 
thmR? 

"  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  intimate  roy 
own  cause  of  affliction.  It  is  from  paying 
I..303,  8).  6d.  law  costs,  in  addition  to 
loamg  L.SIO,  IGt.  Rd.  on  (he  Banriuet, 
and  paying  L.592  (his  last  year  iit  lolo  to 
the  greater  portion  of  my  creditors,  leav- 
ing the  remainder  angry  and  disappointed. 
But  I  am  nearly  out  ol  debt ;  and  could 
I  be  placed  again  before  my  canvas,  and 
three  Bne  subjects  I  have  Itft  (Fuicliers, 
Saragosia,  and  Samson),  I  would  pay  the 
balance  in  a  year,  or  Itaa.  I  am  in  prison 
forl..30;  my  friends  would  pay  it,  but 
nnlesB  my  peace  is  guaranteed  by  the 
real,  I  should  be  in  confinement  agaiji  in 

"  You  have  always  been  kind,  and 
seemed  to  consider  my  troubles  not  quite 

private,  cauaed  as  they  bare  been  solely  Did   loved  and  honoured   Stodbart 
tiy  beginning  great  wotka  in  early  life  leave  behind  him  acres  of  panted 
without  capital.  and  unsold  canvas  ?    Was  not  bis 
"  Your  obedient  servant,  profession  a  badge  of  unworthlnesa 
"  B.  K.  IlAYiMN.  to  bim  ?  Was  not  bis  honest  Indnstry 
«P.8.  So  completely  had  lawyers  strip-  i"   en ihusiastleal I y  applying  bis  ta- 
ped me,  I  had  scarcely  clolhiKg  left ;  on  lenta  for  a  series  of  years  to  a  isiwt- 
L.7.   lOt.   I   paid  I,.8,   lOs,   costs;   on  keUblfi  commodity,  and  which  still 
L.I5,  L.IScoBis!  and  could  not  help  it.  tbe  public,   however  multiplied  be 
And  now  I  am  locked  up,  aa  an  addi-  their   beads,    including   minds   and 
lieiialastiilaBce~-aprcliUblelabourer!"  eyes,  delist iB,^^«>iVL'a%\<n  '^n 
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engraver—- and  his  designs  may  yet 
be  thought  '*  great." 

We  have  seen  galleries  of  Fuseli's 
pictures,  and  never  heard  that  he 
gave  them  away.  Barry,  strange 
being  as  he  was,  sold— and  North- 
cote's  large  pictures  sold — go  back  to 
Opie,  he  sold — and  we  would  ask, 
if  their  pictures  did  not  yield  these 
artists  a  fair  price  ?  And  if,  now  when 
the  value  may  be  better  understood, 
they  were  brought  to  market,  the 
purchasers  or  their  families  would 
be  found  great  gainers,  or  to  have 
been  illiberal  paymasters  ?  We  re- 
collect a  year  or  two  ago  some  state- 
ment in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  a 
sate  of  modern  pictures  that  had 
been  purchased,  and  an  account  of 
the  prices  paid,  and  the  sums  they 
produced  at  auction.  The  statement 
was  highly  infavour  of  the  liberality 
of  the  purchasers.  But  does  not 
Mr  Haydon  strangely  omit  the  notice 
of  some  who  have  recently,  as  in  the 
in8tance  of  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  left  other 
walks  for  the  historical?  We  see 
historical  subjects  in  every  print 
shop,  the  engravings  are  costly ;  and 
what  publishers  would  engage  in 
Buch  undertakings  if  the  public  taste 
did  not  give  them  hope  of  remune- 
ration ?  And  can  this  hope  be,  or  is  it 
realized  without  benefit  to  the  ar- 
tist? 

Mr  Haydon  ends  his  catalogue  of 
the  unfortunate  with  himself,  and  we 
lament  the  extent  of  his  personal 
calamity — *'  And  I  am  in  priKon." 
But  still  Mr  Haydon,  far  from  show- 
ing that  he  has  received  no  patron- 
age, that  he  has  many  and  important 
pictures  that  nobody  will  buy,  shows 
that  there  are  considerable  sums 
that  he  has  received,  though  unfortu- 
nately very  much  has  been  expended 
in  law ;  he  »hows  that  "  beginning 
great  works  without  capital,"  nut- 
withstanding  their  heavy  expenses,  he 
is  nearly  out  of  debt,  and  no  allusion 
being  made  to  other  parties,  the 
finishing  of  three  only  would  extri- 
cate him  from  debt,  and  that  in  fact 
he  is  now  nearly  so.  It  appears 
that,  though  beginning  without  capi- 
tal, he  has  been  enabled  to  pay  L.592 
to  his  creditors ;  we  find  sums  stated 


to  have  been  paid,  and  tberefore* 
we  presume,  previously  received, 
amounting  to        .  L.d03    8     6 

In  addition  to  loss  on  the 

Banquet         .        .         240  16     8 
And  the  above  mentioned  592    0    0 


L.1136    5    2 


Here  is  above  eleven  hundred 
pounds,  the  result  of  patronage 
to  an  historical  painter.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true  that  all  this  may  fall  short 
of  what  Mr  Haydon  may  think  a  just 
remuneration  for  his  labours  and  re- 
wards for  his  genius.  He  has  rather 
been  unfortunate  in  his  self- estima- 
tion, or  in  his  means  of  making  his 
merits  known.  His  means  were 
certainly  of  his  own  choice — his 
name  has  been  much  before  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  his  works,  and  we 
believe  what  has  been  excellent  in 
them  pointed  out  by  himself  in  lite- 
rary accompaniments.  He  has  not 
shunned  observation  or  notoriety. 
We  recollect  the  time  when  if  we 
met  a  strangely- dressed  figure  in  the 
streets,  we  were  told  it  was  one  of 
Mr  Haydon's  pupils.  It  was  indus- 
triously circulated  that  his  views  of 
art  were  in  total  opposition  to  those 
of  the  Academy — and  they  have  not 
acknowledged  his  superiority.  Ho 
seems  to  have  considered  himself  a 
Gulliver  in  art  in  the  hands  of  vexa- 
tious Lilliputians  who  pertinaciously 
tied  him  down  with  their  stnail 
threads,  walked  over  his  person,  aii<l 
inflicted  on  him  innumerable  wound  h 
with  their  small  arrows,  yet  has  Im 
himself  been  a  pugnacious  competi- 
tor for  fame.* 

We  are  not  at  all  aware  that  his- 
torical painting  in  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands  is  either  in 
higher  repute,  or  has  more  sub- 
stantial rewards  than  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr  Haydon  asserts  it,  but  we 
doubt  the  fact.  Nor  does  he,  when 
he  makes  his  appeal  to  our  Govern- 
ment, show  how  the  governments 
of  those  countries  encourage  their 
painters.  He  says  that  the  last  en- 
couragement in  this  country  was 
given  to  Sir  James  Thornhill  (he 
died  in  1732).   Now,  if  the  State  be 


*  Who  criticized  in  the  public  papers  Bird*8  picture,  when  he  and  Mr  Haydon 
were  competitors  for  the  prize  offfved  b^  \\\«  ^Y\\Uh  Inetitutiou  ?     We  remembrr  a 
r/0rer  caricature  that  came  out  at  that  Vm^  oix  ^^  l^\%\v  K\x.^' 
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There  is  no  hope  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog ever  appearing  Id  fresco,  though 
admirable  subjects  for  the  Aoge- 
lesque  grand  contour  and  amplitude 
of  limb.  Genius  must  henceforth, 
we  are  fully  persuaded,  be  content 
with  oil  painting,  easel  pictures,  and 
moderate-sized  galleries;  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
real  genius  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  that  it  is  cramped  and 
limited;  but  will  take  as  it  is,  or 
make  the  humour  of  the  times  sub- 
servient to  the  native  richness  of 
invention.  Nature,  in  her  gifts,  is 
jealous  even  of  her  own  work,  and 
will  rather  create  a  difference  than 
allow  a  repetition.  We  must  be 
content,  in  some  respects,  to  let  the 
old  masters,  particularly  of  the 
great  school,  stand  uuri vailed  in 
their  own  niches  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  and  trust  in  the  power  that 
makes  geniuses,  for  finding  other 
temples  and  other  niches  for  all  who 
will  merit  places  in  them.  No — 
let  these  public  decorations  b.e  no 
more  thought  of.  They  do  not  suit 
our  climate;  if  in  oil,  they  must  be 
varnished — damp  destroys  them. — 
We  know  not  ofa  single  attempt  to 
renew  them  that  has  not  been  a 
failure — from  the  talked- of  encou- 
ragement of  Sir  James  Thornhill  to 
Barry's  inconsistencies  at  the  Adel- 
phi.  Even  Sir  Joshua^s  Window  at 
New  College  is  in  entire  mistake  of 
the  effect  most  desired,  and  within 
the  scope  of  painting  on  glass — rich 
colours  that  are  to  throw  around 
mysterious  and  religious  light,  for 
bis  design  is  without  colour.  And 
as  to  patronage  for  the  mere  design, 
the  conception  of  which  is  stolen 
from  Correggio's  Notte,  we  believe 
be  was  paid  an  enormous  sum — we 
think  as  much  as  L.2,500. 

The  parishioners  of  St  Mary  Rad- 
cliffe,  Bristol,  liberally  ordered  sa- 
cred subjects,  on  a  large  scale,  from 
Hogarth.  They  had  better  have  fed 
bim  at  much  less  cost  to  caricature 
the  vestry.  The  Italian  painters  had 
not  only  the  freshness  and  enthu- 
siasm from  the  novelty  and  extent 
of  their  employment,  but  bad  devo- 
tional feeling  from  the  superstitions 
that  blended  With  their  love  of  art  it- 
self, and  gave  a  character  to  their 
conceptions,  which  we  fear  English 
Arijata  wjJi  not  acquire.  The  ^teaX 
workB  of  the  ancient  Greeks  weie 


performed  with  this  feeling  too,  and 
exhibited  to  a  people  who  believed 
in  their  miraculous  power.  A  will- 
ing, perhaps  adoriog  people  in  both 
instaoces,  the  old  Greeks  and  the 
Italians,  acknowledged  the  very  im- 
press of  Divinity  in  the  works  of 
men.  Can  we  wonder^  therefore,  if 
artists  felt  an  inspiration  which  they 
were  allowed  to  have,  and  conceived 
from  it  extraordinary  energy  and 
power.  Much  of  this  will  never, 
can  never  return.  Still  genius  is  as 
unlimited  as  the  creation  which  is 
given  it  for  materials,  and  where  it 
finds  the  ground  too  beaten  for 
its  feet,  will  show  that  it  has  wings, 
and  liberty  to  use  them.  We  would 
even  venture  to  assert  that  there  is 
something  gained  in  the  rejection  of 
a  large  class  of  historical  subjects. 
Mere  figures,  in  Roman  or  Grecian 
costume,  telling  an  ambiguous  tale, 
too  insipid  to  excite  f  ven  curiosity 
to  prove  what  it  be^  however  dex- 
terously handled,  are  happily  now 
considered  lumber.  Troy  and  Car- 
thage have  even  faded  from  the 
tapestry,  and  will  no  more  be  reno- 
vated. We  are  satisfied  with  Vir- 
giPs  description  of  the  Picture  Gal- 
lery; Achilles  is  best  in  Homer, 
since  the  grand  style  leads  us  to 
burlesque ;  and  we  dread  calling  up 
the  ghosts  of  English  history  to  day- 
light, and  ushered  into  our  Houses 
of  Parliament,  either  headed  by  An- 
gelica Kauffman,  or  Mr  Haydon. 

With  regard  to  Mr  Haydon*s  disap- 
pointments, we  have  but  one  word  to 
say — we  would  recommend  him  ear- 
nestly, if  be  finds  his  branch  of  his 
profession  not  suflieiently  profitable, 
to  change  it  for  another.  If  he  does 
not  find,  or  cannot  make  the  public 
taste  answerable  to  bis  viewa,  it 
would  surely  bo  more  honourable  to 
transfer  his  talents,  if  to  lest  agree- 
able, to  more  certain  and  profitable 
employment,  than  to  persist  in  in- 
eurring  debts  which  complaints 
against  the  public  will  not  pay,  and 
which  his  experience  must  have 
shown  him  his  own  works  do  not 
pay !  Thia  would  be  a  far  more  ho- 
nourable and  worthy  condition,  and 
a  far  happier  one^  than  any  that  can 
be  acquired  by  forced  and  solicited 
Government  patronage,  or  bounty 
ariaing  from  commiseration.  SiiEoly 
Y^uaUroaintiBg  is  kientllTe  and 
o'^ivXA  \kVaH  ^  >3ft%  \UMUi4ratfaMi  of 
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ini»eries  of  the  votaries  of  the  pen  and 

pencil. 

*'  I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
*'  London,  Sepf.  12.  Pictor." 

Now,  Mr  Hay  don  does  not  ask 
for  a  pension,  but  for  encourage- 
ment, for  employment;  nor  do  we 
agree  to  the  republican  view,  that 
every  one  must  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  that  governments  are  never 
to  reward.  Governments  may  be 
said  to  contract  with  every  indivi- 
dual  for  common  labour  and  com- 
mon talent,  because,  in  a  general 
way,  they  have  no  reason  to  expect 
more.  But  if  superior  talents,  and 
more  than  common  labour,  produce 
greater  benefits  to  the  public  than 
they  expected  when  their  services 
weie  contracted  for,  it  is  manifestly 
to  the  common  interest  that  the 
overplus  of  talent  and  labour  should 
be  considered  as  entitling  the  pos- 
sessor to  an  additional  claim ;  and 
if  such  claim  be  not  admitted,  there 
is  not  that  due  encouragement  to 
stimulate  gifted  persons  to  extraor- 
dinary exertion,  from  which  the 
general  good  is  so  much  advanced. 
Surely  it  is  neither  liberal  nor  just 
to  receive  a  great  deal,  and  make  a 
very  small  return,  because  there  is 
no  Ipgal  demand  for  a  greater. 

The  cases  brought  by  the  author 
of  the  letter  are  lamentable,  and  we 
read  them  with  a  feeling  of  great 
paiti  as  common  incidents  in  the 
cli^ry  of  human  life.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  that  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  commence  with  spe- 
rulations  in  which  their  own  good 
is  alone  the  object.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  where  the  advantages 
brought  to  the  common  stock  are 
very  great— yet  consist  not  of  mar- 
ketable productions  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view. 

it  U  possible  for  a  man  without 
nny  view,  or  without  the  possibility 
nf  payment,  to  make  known  inven- 
ti')u»  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
human  life.  Philanthropy  and  a 
love  of  science  alone  may  have 
b^en  the  motives.  Yet,  iif  the  pro- 
secution of  these  inventions,  and 
in  bringing  them  to  bear,  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  individual 
may  have  been  greatly  neglected. 

la  the  government  just  or  wise  in 
letilag  that  man  starve,  t\ieTQ)^y 
kHUog  the  very  source  of  the  gxe^V 


est  advantages  to  mankind?  For 
example's  sake,  we  would  instance 
the  inventions  of  Davy,  particularly 
the  safety-lamp, — and  that  of  vac- 
cination, by  Jenner.  Such  cases  are 
innumerable,  and  will  generally  be 
found  in  the  products  of  genius— 
seldom  in  the  products  of  mere 
labour.  Great  victories  have  been 
won  by  a  song,  by  which  perhaps 
the  author  did  not  gain  five  shil- 
lings. The  writer  is  very  splenetic 
against  poets ;  and  though  ready  to 
admit  the  superiority  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  yet,  were  they  living, 
and  had  not  made  the  most  provi- 
dent bargain  with  thehr  publishers 
(as  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Milton),  and  were  they,  from  ail- 
ments and  infirmity,  unable  to  pro- 
duce saleable  works,  the  principles 
of  Pictor  would  send  them  both  to 
the  workhouse,  and  inflict  upon  the 
country  the  stigma  of  ingratitude 
for  having  received  the  greatest 
benefits,  and  having  left  their  be- 
nefactors to  starve.  We  humbly 
think  that  this  is  not  honesty. 

If  to  raise  the  moral  feeling  of  a 
people — if  to  engender  in  them  a 
love  and  a  taste  for  the  highest  qua- 
lities that  adorn  and  civilize  man- 
kind be  deserving  of  the  reward, 
let  not  governments,  with  a  narrow 
policy,  miscalled  liberal,  neglect 
their  poets.  An  old  Grecian  dra- 
matist well  observes — "  Masters  are 
for  children,  but  poets  are  for  men.'* 
And  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
what  may  be  said  of  poets  may  be 
said  of  painters.  Who  will  deny 
that  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  great  painters  who  have  mado 
Italy  illustrious,  and  visited  by  all 
the  world  for  its  treasures,  have 
given  more  to  their  country  tlian 
their  country  has  given  to  them. 
Their  works  sell  at  something  more 
than  prime  cost.  We  think  it  fair 
to  add  Mr  Hay  don's  reply  to  both 
correspondents : — 

**  HISTORICAL  PAU^TOJG. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chrcfdde. 

"  Sia— In  reply  to  both  of  your  corre- 
spondents, I  beg  to  say  the  historical 
painters  neither  will  expect  or  desire  to 
be  provided  for  by  pensions.  They  only 
desire  that  the  State  would  annually  af. 
foT^L  tVi^tiw  that  employment  which  all 
^«\A%\ivt«  ^^TA  ii>M!Qk\v>i^ndRal  ;>iintipg 
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could  see  like  cats  in  the  dark,  and 
of  whose  doiDgs  I  had  read  such 
marvels  in  the  Scotch  novels ;  more- 
over, I  was  not  a  little  curious  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  notions  of 
propriety  entertained  among  men 
who,  dispensing  with  the  superfluous 
luxury  of  breeches,  walk  abroad  in 
all  the  beauty  of  unsophisticated 
nature ;  and  the  considerate  death  of 
my  kinsman  enabling  me  to  gratify 
this  curiosity,  I  took  my  passage  in 
a  steam-boat  bound  for  Leith,  having 
previously  received  the  adieus  of 
the  club,  each  member  of  which  bade 
me  farewell  with  the  same  kind  of 
compassionate  interest  with  which 
the  Newgate  Ordinary  shakes  hands 
with  a  man  who  is  just  going  to  be 
hanged. 

After  a  long  and  stormy  voyage, 
during  which  my  head  and  shoulders 
were  incessantly  over  the  vessel  s 
side,  I  reached  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis. Questionless  Edinburgh  is  a 
pretty  city,  and  its  Arthur*s  Seat 
twice  as  high  as  St  Paul's,  but  it 
contains  no  public  buildings  equal, 
in  my  estimation,  to  the  Mansion 
House;  no. street  half  so  crowded 
as  Clieapside;  and  no  shop  by  many 
degrees  so  splendid  as  Day  and 
Martin*s  blacking  manufactory  in 
Holborn.  Then  there  are  no  pic- 
turesque tea-gardens,  where  one 
may  sit  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  in 
one's  bower  of  a  Sunday  evening— a 
sad  oversight,  for  who  ever  yet 
heard  of  a  metropolis  without  tea 
gardens  ?  I  soon  therefore  grew 
tired  of  my  locality,  and  directed 
my  steps  towards  Glasgow — a  busi- 
ness-like city,  celebrated  for  the 
senbible  quality  of  its  cold  punch ; 
whence,  after  a  two  days*  halt,  I  set 
out  fur  Loch  Lomond,  and  took  up 
my  abode  at  a  quiet  unassuming  inn 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  I 
devoted  my  leisure  to  writing  a 
journal  of  my  adventures  for  the 
edification  of  the  club,  when  I  should 
return  to  them  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  travelled  man,  after  exploring 
the  lions  of  the  district;  in  the 
course  of  which  rambles  I  stumbled 
upon  many  rural  mountains;  a  few 
country- boxes,  almost  as  neat  as 
those  which  delight  the  eye  of  taste 
at  Clapham  Common ;  and  one 
enormous  waterfall  as  long  (I  do  not 
exaj?«(orate)  as  the  monument  on 
Fi$h  Strefti  HUi. 


One  evening)  after  having  Indulged 
in  a  longer  stroll  than  usual,  1  was 
slowly  bending  my  steps  homewards, 
when  the  strangeness  of  the  scene 
around  me  convinced  me  that  I  had 
lost  my  way.  This  was  embarrass* 
ing,  for  Scotland  is  not  like  England, 
where, thanks  to  well-regulated  turn- 
pike-roads, one's  way  is  no  aooner 
lost  than  found ;  the  deuce  a  road  or 
turnpike  could  I  see,  nothing  but  an 
unprofitable  heap  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, all  jumbled  confusedly  toge- 
ther, for  no  other  reason^  apparently, 
than  to  perplex  a  civilized  traveller. 
To  increase  the  unpleasantness  of 
my  situation,  a  mist  was  fast  rising 
about  me,  which  I  could  feel  pierce 
straight  to  my  lungs,  even  through 
the  folds  of  my  flannel-waistcoat. 
Conceive  my  predicament  I  Impri- 
soned— for  there  was  no  visible  out- 
let— within  the  walls  of  a  grim.  New- 
gate-looking  glen — twilight  atariug 
me  sternly  in  the  face,  like  a  jailor, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Here  you  are, 
and  here  you  shall  remain  " — not  a 
human  being,  not  even  a  cottage, 
within  the  range  of  vision->and  no- 
thing to  be  heard  but  the  distant 
sound  of  falling  waters,  and  the 
scream  of  a  prodigious  bird,  which 
kept  wheeling  in  a  most  suspicious 
manner  above  my  head,  it  was 
really  a  most  distressing  case ;  and 
when  I  reflected,  in  addition,  that  I 
was  in  the  country  of  Rob  Roy,  and 
a  prize  well  worth  the  catching,  1 
became  as  fidgetty  as  a  fly  in  a  mllk- 
jug,  for  I  thought  it  far  from  impro- 
bable that  I  might  be  pounced  on  by 
some  red-haired  Highland  footpad, 
lightened  of  my  gold  watch  and  seals, 
and  then  flung,  like  the  exciseman 
Morris,  into  a  lake,  with  a  big  stone 
tied  by  way  of  ornament  round  my 
neck.  Ah  I  it  is  one  thing  to  read 
of  romantic  adventures  by  one's  cozy 
fire-side  in  Tooley  Street,  and  an- 
other to  encounter  them  in  one's 
own  person  five  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  enviable  spot. 

While  absorbed  in  these  cheerless 
reflections,  it  suddenly  struck  me 
that  meditating  in  the  midst  of  a 
mountain  labyrinth  was  not  the  way 
to  get  out  of  it;  so,  after  scrambling 
to  the  top  of  the  nearest  eminence, 
and  bawling  till  1  had  fairly  bawled 
away  my  wind,  I  folded  m v  new  silk 
bandana  across  my  chest,  by  way  of 
preventiyeagainstthe  measles,  which 
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Iktdneverhad,siidreM]utel7Btrode  "  Htiinpb.  It  !■  a  long  war  to  the 

forward,  tfaaush  with  no  more  cheer-  neareM  ion." 

1d2  proipect  ihaa  that,  lome  time  or  Of  coune  I  knew  what  tbi*  bint 

other,  provided  in  the  Interim  I  was  implied,  no,  bj  way  of  eocourase- 

not  iiarred  or  assasilnated,  1  should  ment,  I  promlied  the  man  that  IHie 

come  to  Rome  town  or  viliage  where  would  accompanr  me  home  (meD> 

I  might  procure  supper  and  a  bed.  tionia^  the  place),  I  would  will  iugly 

Bj  this  time  the  aun  wai  set,  and  el^e  him  a  ^billing,  and  a  pot  of  beer 

as  1  looked  towards  the  frowning  Into  the  barsaln. 

west,  all  the  wild  Highland  legenda  Ithougbtlie  wouldbavegone  into 

I  had  erer  read  came  ruahlng  acroia  fits  at  this  proposal ;  he  laughed  till 

mj  mind,  and  not  a  stream,  or  glen,  he  seemed  on  the  verge  of  suffoca- 

or  meadow  did  I  scamper  past,  but  tion,  which  added  to  ois  mode  of 

I  half  expected  to  have  my  coat-  expresilng  hiroaelf,  made  me  more 

skirt*  twitched  by  some  such  hand*  than  half  luspect  that  I  had  formed 

aa  made  free  with  the  tall  of  Tam  en  erroneous  estimate  of  hi*  condl- 

O'Shanter'a  mare.    'Twa*  a  childish  tion,     I  felt  in  consequence  not  a 

apprehension,  jrou  will  say;  grant-  little  foolish,  and  was  bethinking  me 

ed ;  but  tiie  perusal  In  early  youth,  of  an  apology,  when  he  restored  me 

behind  the  counter,  of  those  fasci-  to  confideoce  by  saying  with  the  ut- 

nating  Gctiona,  the  "  Bravo  of  Bohe-  most  good  humour,  "  it  is  too  late 

mla"  and  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udol>  for  you  to  think  of  returning  to  your 

pbo,"  has  BiTen  an  imaginative  turn  inn,  for  there  Is  a  storm  gathering; 

to  my  mind,  which  I  cannot,  even  if  hut  I  know  of  a  cottage  not  very  Jar 

J  would,  get  rid  of.  off,  where  I  can  take  you  by  a  short 

I  had  now  been  on  the  full  trot  for  cut,  and  where  i  dare  say  I  shall  be 

upwards  of  half  an  hour,  when  juit  able  to  procure  you  shelter  for  the 

u  I  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  narrow  night." 

valley,  I  caught  sight  of  a  man  stand-  A  short  cut  I  I  have  a  horror  of  all 

Inff  beside  a  brook,  busied  apparent-  short    cuts,    for  I  have  Invariably 

lyln  fishing.    From  his  occupation  found  them  the  toneest ;  however, 

at  BDch  an  hour,  as  well  as  from  his  needs  must  when  the  Devil  drive*, 

Imnilile  attire — to  say  nothing  of  his  so  I  acceded  lo  the  stranger's  offer. 

■ppearanoiprhichwaapaciGcenaagh  "We  must  make  haste  then,  for 

for  a  sberUr*  chaplaiu— I  took  ^r  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  and 

gnnted  that  he  was  some  industrious  as  he  said  this,  he  put  up  his  Gsh- 

peasantfisbingforhisnigbt'ssuppeT;  Ing-tackle,  and  hurried  on  at  such 

•o  Ijnat  halted  en  instant  to  tuck  my  ao  energetic  pace  that,  plagued  a*  I 

watch  and  leals  into  my  fob.and  de-  was  with  tight  boots  and  corn*  on 


posit    my    diamond  brooch  in  my    each  foot,  I  had  no  little  difRculty  in 

pone — for  it  Is  bad  policy  to  throw    keeping  up  with  him. 

temptation  in  poor  people's  way—        For  eomo  minutes  we  pursued  our 


and  then  hastened  up  to  him.  road  in  illence,  when,  as  we  v 

"Fins  evening,  my  man,"  said  I.  crossing  '  a    rustic    bridge,   below 

"  Very,"  was  the  sententious  re-  which  the  stream  formed  a  deep, 

ply,  quiet  pool,  the  stranger  made  a  sud- 

"  I  tbink  we  shall  have  rain  though,  den  hatband  after  casting  a  glance 

and  unfortunately  I  have  forgotten  at  the  water,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 

to  bring  my  umbrella."  a  fioe  salmon  rise,  enquired  whether 

"You  are  a  Londoner,  I    pre-  1  were  fond  of  fishing, 

•ume  i  "  said  the  stranger,  eyeing  me  "  Not  exactly,"  I  replied ;  "  1  once 

from  head  to  foot.  very  nearly  hooked  a  perch  Id  the 

"  Why,  God  bless  me  !  "  said  I,  Croydon  Canal,  but  a  barge  coming 

thrown  off  my  guard,  "how  did  you  by  at  the  time,  the  animal,  1  suppose, 

find  that  out  ?  was  frightened,  and  swam  off.  Fish- 

"  And  hare  missed  your  track,"  ing  is  ail  very  well  so  long  as  "— ^ 

he  added,  taJking  no  notice  of  my  "  Perhaps,"  said  the  stranger  in- 

question.  terrupiiog  me,  "  you  are  more  at 

"  Just  so,  and  see  not  the  slightest  home  with  the  gun." 

chance  of  finding  It  again,    unieBS  "  No,  I  cannot  say  that  either.    I 

jou    will  consent    to    act    as    my  certainly  shot  a  cock  last  yeai  Iil  -«. 

guide."  farm-yard  rt  \a\«« WCft,>»&'V-«*»\ 

Tot<-  V"  1*0.  CCLIIT.  ^^ 
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think  I  muBt  hftve  taken  too  close  an 
alm»  for  when  I  came  to  look  for 
hiniy  I  found  nothing  but  a  beak  and 
a  few  feathers  on  the  dunghill.    I 
should  like  shooting  much  better,  if 
I  could  only  get  my  gun  to  go  off 
without  knocking  me  backwards; 
but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  when- 
ever I  take  aim,  I  am  always  sure  to 
be  floored ;  and  as  I  make  a  point  of 
shutting  both  eycB  on  such  occasions^ 
of  course  I  never  know  where  I  am 
ffoing.    It  was  only  last  September 
that  I  was  pitched  into  a  saw-pit  by 
the    kicking    of    the   blunderbuss 
against  my  shoulder,  and   when   I 
scrambled  out  again,  I  found  myself 
covered  with  white,  powdery  dust, 
just  as  if  I  had  been  snowed  upon, 
or  had  run  up  against  a  baker." 

'*Ay,  some  guns,  I  know,  are 
more  lively  than  others,  but  you 
should  make  allowances  for  differ- 
ence of  temperament.  Were  you 
ever  at  an  Epping  Hunt  ? '' 

"  Ever  at  an  Epping  Hunt !  '*  I  ex* 
claimed,  astonished  at  such  a  ques- 
tion ;  **  was  I  ever  at  Epsom  races  ? 
Was  I  ever  at  Vauzhall  r  Was  I  ever 
at  Greenwich  Fair  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  have 
been  at  an  Epping  Hunt,  and  more 
than  that,  sir,  on  one  remarkable  oc- 
casion, carried  away  by  ifp  ardour 
for  the  chase,  I  actually  got  before 
the  stag !  It  is  not  every  sportsman 
who  can  say  as  much  as  that,  I 
think." 

"  Wonderful  I  you  are  indeed  en- 
titled to  boast" 

"  But  I  never  do  though.  To  be 
sure,  my  friends  know  the  fact,  but 
the  world  in  general  has  no'more 
idea  of  it,  than  that  I  once  waltzed 
with  a  Lady  Mayoress's  own  lady's 
maid  at  a  Margate  Assembly." 

Thus  agreeably  chatting,  we 
came  to  a  sort  of  glen  or  ravine 
which  formed  one  of  the  outlets  of 
the  valley,  to  which  the  stranger 
directed  my  attention,  asking  me  at 
the  same  time  what  I  thought  of  the 
Highland  scenery. 

•*  Why,  on  the  whole,"  I  replied, 
**  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  d!s« 
appointed.  It  is  such  a  frightful 
labour  to  get  to  the  tops  of^your 
mountains^  and  when  there,  it  is  so 
cold  and  damp  and  windy,  that"  — 

"  You  are  glad  to  hurry  down 
HgsAn.    Admirable  criticism  !  '* 

"  Yes,"  I  rejoined,  flaUered  by 
the  manifest  sincerity  of  lV\\spT»\%e> 


**  I  pique  myself  not  ft  lltUe  on  mj 
relish  for  the  beauUea  of  nature. 
But  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  seema 
born  with  us  Londoners.  Milton, 
you  know,  was  a  Cockney." 

*'  True,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the 
view  from  Hampstead  Heath  that 
suggested  to  him  the  description  of 
Paradise." 

"  A  happy  idea— but  how  are  we 
to  get  across  this  marsh  ?  **  said  I, 
stopping  beside  a  sedgy  stream  that 
crossea  our  path ;  *'  f  cannot  wade 
through  it,  for  I  shall  spoil  my  boots, 
and  as  for  leaping"— 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth,  than  the  stranger,  with  a 
brisk,  abrupt  movement  that  took 
me  completely  by  surprise,  gave  a 
prodigious  jump,  whicn  landed  him 
safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook. 

Much  as  I  was  disinclined,  I  bad 
no  other  resource  than  to  follow  his 
example ;  but  not  possessing  half  his 
activity,  I  plunged  right  into  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  marsh,  from  which  I  did 
not  extricate  myself  without  sore 
detriment  to  the  graces  of  my  outer 
Adam. 

When  I  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  untoward  accident,  I 
renewed  my  conversation  with  the 
stranger. 

"  You  mentioned  Hampstead 
Heath  just  now,"  said  I ;  **  perhaps 
vou  are  not  aware  that  from  the 
bow> window  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle- 
you  can  count  not  less  than  sixteen 
country  boxes,  belonging  to  some  of 
the  richest  brokers  on  'Change. 
Show  me  the  Highland  landscape  of 
which  you  can  say  as  much  I  As  for 
your  Loch  Lomond,  I  grant  you  that 
the  Serpentine  is  not  to  be  named 
on  the  same  day  with  it;  but,''  I 
added,  with  an  air  of  complacent 
superiority,  *'  did  you  ever  see  Vir- 
ginia Water,  with  its  Chinese  tem- 
ples and  Egyptian  obelisks  ?'* 

*•  Never,"  said  the  Unknown, 
meekly,  as  if  he  felt  the  great  advan- 
tage I  had  over  him. 

'*  Then  you  have  indeed  a  treat  to 
come — that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  a 
taste  for  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful." 

'*  You  could  scarcely  expect  such 
refinement  in  a  poor  Highlander  who 
has  been  only  three  years  breeched." 

'*  God  bless  me !  only' three  yeari 
breeched !  You  must  have  found  It 
ctu<^\  c.Q\^\\i  winter." 
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to  be  drowned  in  a  river.  Sir^  I  con-  stood  staring  at  me,  as  perplexed  as 

aider  myself  an  extremely  ill- used  a  calf  in  a  butcher's  cart, 

gentleman ;  and  morever,  sir,  I  can-  "  Ob,  it's  no  odds,*'  I  replied,  not 

^ii()t  but  feel  that  your  allusion  to  a  wishing  to  be  thought  effeminate, 

corpVto^sparticularly  indelicate,  un-  ''  Tm  not  one  to  be  afraid  of  catch- 

der   the^rying   circumstances    in  ing  cold,  for  I'm  remarkably  thick 

which  I  am  placed."  in  the  soles  of  my  feet" 

*<  Hah !  hah !   hah  I     Youngster,  *<  Then  you  ought  to  be  deeply 

don't  be  agitated,  for,  if  I  m»take  grateful  to  Providence,"  observed 

not,  I  see  a  light  glancing  through  the  stranger, "  for  having  made  you 

the  trees  a  few  yards  ahead."  equally  thick  at  both  extremities." 

"  It  is  a  light,  sure  enoueh."  I  did  not  exactly  see  the  point  of 

*' Then  we  have  escaped  the  pre«  this  remark,  though  I  suppose  it 
cipice,  for  I  have  made  a  lucky  must  have  been  intended  to  conrey 
blunder,  and  taken  the  longest  but  some  meaning,  for  I  observed  a  smile 
safest  road,"  said  the  Unknown ;  and  wrinkling  the  old  cottager's  face, 
this  welcome  intelligence  restoring  which  for  the  moment  somewhat 
me  to  good  humour,  I  stepped  out  disconcerted  me.  Could  the  fellow 
with  an  alacrity  that  soon  brought  be  laughing  at  me?  Impossible! 
me  to  the  door  of  a  cottage,  whose  It  was  for  me  to  laugh  at  him,  for 
inhabitants,  consisting  of  a  grey-  who  ever  heard  of  a  civilized  being 
headed  peasant  and  his  son,  a  lad  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  boot- 
about  sixteen  years  old,  received  us  jack  ? 

with  a  cordial  welcome,  particularly  "  And  now  what  shall  wo  have  for 

my  companion,  whom  they  seemed  supper  ?"  enquired  the  stranger, 

to  know  well,  and  treated  with  a  "  Well,  then,  I  could  fancy  a  six- 

world  of  respect.  penny  plate  of  cold  boiled  beef,  with 

This  confirmed  my  previous  opi-  a  pickled  onion  or  two,  and  a  thim- 

nion  of   his  respectability,  though  blefull  of  raw  gin  just  to  take  the 

when  I  came  to  examine  his  dress,  chill  off  my  stomach." 

I  found  it  any  thing  but  g[enteel.  He  *'  Capital  I  " 

wore  a  coarse  sporting  jacket  con-  "  Yes."  said  I,  "  it  is  capital,  'spe- 

siderably  the  worse  for  wear ;  a  pair  cially  when  cut  off  the  edge-bone ; 

of  grotesque- looking  gaiters ;   and  some  folks,  I  know,  prefer  the  rump, 

shoes,  or  rather  clogs,  of  a  pattern    but  for  my  own  private  eating" 

that  defies  description.  Then  he  Before  I  could  complete  the  sen- 
had  neither  watch,  nor  seals,  nor  tence,  my  attention  was  called  off 
brooch,  nothing,  in  fact,  that  indica-  by  the  sight  of  the  remtdns  of  a 
ted  respectability ;  if,  therefore,  he  smoke-dried  mutton  ham  which  the 
was  a  gentleman,  all  I  can  say  is,  old  fellow  placed  on  the  table,  to- 
he  was  marvellously  unlike  our  City  gether  with  some  oaten  cakes,  and  a 

fentnr,  who,  with, the  instinct  of  true  bottle  half-full  of  whisky,  on  which 

reeoing,  never  'sink  their  rank  in  we  instantly  commenced  a  vigorous 

their  occupation,  but  when  sporting  assault     My  reminiscences  of  the 

in  the  country,  at  Tottenham  or  Ep-  8tranger*s  prowess  on  this  occasion 

ping,  dress  precisely  as  they  do  in  are  among  the  most  vivid  of  the 

Tooley  Street  or  on  'Change.    This  evening.  There  was  **  no  nonsense*' 

is  as  it  should  be.    I  am  a  great  ad-  in  his  appetite.    It  was  unsophistl- 

Tocate  for  gentlefolks  dressing  as  cated    and  straightforward.       Ah, 

gentlefolks,  for  how  otherwise  is  thought  I,  as  I  beheld  him  pegging 

their  quality  to  be  recognised  ?  away  at  the  ham  with  a  steady  per- 

No  sooner  had  we  taken'our  seats  severance  that   would  have  galva- 

by  a  blazing  turf- fire,  than  I  called  nized  a  Vauxhall  waiter,  if  this  be  a 

for  a  boot-jack,  but  I  might  just  as  dainty  to  you  who  are,  doubtless, 

well  have  called  for  a  basm  ot  mock-  tied  by  necessity  to  this  district,  as 

turtle  soup,  for  the  unhappy  cot-  schoolmaster,  possibly,  or  apothe- 

ta^ers  had  never  so  much  as  heard  cary,  what  would  you  think  of  the 

ofan  article  which  is  to  be  found  in  fare  at  Dolly^s  Chop-house,  where  / 

every  public-house  in  England.  am  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  kast 

"  Never  mind  the  boot-jack,"  said  once  a-week  ! 

m^  companion,  while  the  q14  map  Supper  over^^  oui^  hosts  retired  Iq 
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rest,  aod  the  stranger  and  myaelf  spoke,  "for  I  never  was  in  a  balloon 
brewed  ourselves  some  excellent  in  my  life." 
whisky-toddy  (coDsidering  we  had  "  But  you  have  been  a  traveller,  I 
no  loaf-sugar  to  sweeten  it  with)  conjecture?" 
which  so  exhilarated  me,  that  I  gave  "  Right— I  have  been  a  traveller^ 
vent  to  a  thousand  sprightly  sallies,  and  witnessed  stranger  sights,  and 
and  kept  my  companion  in  a  con-  wandered  through  stranger  regions 
stant  roar  of  laughter — a  striking  than  even  Marco  Polo  nimself.  I 
proof,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  real  have  heard  the  roar  of  the  lion  in 
wit  is  wit  all  the  world  over.  I  the  Numidian  desert;  seen  the 
could  not  but  observe,  however,  that  condor's  wing  overshadowing  the 
he  talked  little  himself,  so  by  way  of  forehead  of  Chlmborazo ;  been 
encouraging  him  to  throw  off  his  drowned  In  the  far  Pacific,  and  re- 
diffident  reserve,  I  began  praising  stored  to  life  without  the  aid  of  Uie 
the  Waverley  Novels,  and  the  hot  bricks  and  flannels  of  the  Hu- 
Scotch  literature  in  general,  which,  I  mane  Society ;  had  my  hat  knocked 
added,  was  warmly  patronised  by  off  by  the  skirts  of  an  Alpine  ava- 
the  President  of  our  club,  Slmkins,  lanche;  been  plunged  heaalong  into 
who  was  a  young  man  of  too  much  the  crater  of  a  volcano ;  trampled 
talent  himself  not  to  admire  it  in  beneath  the  dusty  hoof  of  an  Afri« 
others.  can  tornado;  half- strangled   by  a 

The  Unknown's  reply  was  given  in  boa-constrictor  in  the  depth  of  an 

such  a  comical  vein,  and  was  also  Indian  forest;   and   caught  in  the 

so  encomiastic  of  the  wit,  worth,  wis-  web  of  a  tarantula,  just  as  I  was  in 

dom,  liberality,  and  worldly  shrewd-  the  hurry  of  escape  from  a  Spanish 

ness  of  the  Cockneys,  of  whose  wolf." 

habits  he  seemed  to  know  far  more        "  My  stars  !  you  don*t   say   so  I 

than  I  could  have  anticipated,  that  what  strange  adventures  you  travel- 

I  felt  persuaded  of  my  mistake  in  lers  do  meet  with !  no  wonder  you 

supposing  him  to   be   either   the  thought  so  little  of  climbing  up  a 

parish  schoolmaster  or  the  apothe-  precipice,  and  floating  on  your  back 

cary;  concluding,  therefore,  that  he  across  a  cataract  I    cut  of  all  your 

was  a  country  gentleman,  of  average  escapes,  that  from  the  tarantula. 

Highland  means,  who  had  noting  to  which  I  remember  reading  about  in 

do  out  to  amuse  himself,  I  observed^  the  Mirror,  was,  I  tiiink,  the  most 

as  a  sort  of  feeler,  "  from  your  ac-  fortunate.    I   can't  abide  even  an 

quaintance     with     this    charming  English  spider,  how  much   worse 

neighbourhood,  sir,  I  presume  you  then  must  a  foreign  one  be  I" 
are  a  resident  here  ?"  **  Dislike  spiders  I  why  so,  young 

**  Not  so,  young  gentleman ;  I  am  man  ?    If  the  laws  of  association 

here  one  hour,  gone  the  next ;  wan-  are  to  avail  any  thing,  you  should 

dering  on  terra  firma  to-day,  travel-  be  inoculated  with  a  high  respect 

Ihig  among  the  clouds  to-morrow."  for  them.    For  where  are  these  in-* 

**  Travelling  among  the  clouds  T'  sects  oftenest  found  ?  In  wine  eel- 
thought  I,  then  without  doubt  he  is  lars,  which  shows  their  convivial 
Mr  uraham  the  aeronaut,  come,  like  turn  of  mind ;  in  old  libraries,  which 
myself,  on  a  few  days  quiet  pleasur-  shows  their  good  sense ;  among  Dic- 
ing to  Scotland ;  and  all  his  random  turesque  ruins,  which  shows  their 
talk  about  being  only  three  years  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature; 
breeched,  &c.,  is  a  mere  trick  to  among  old  paintings,  which  shows 
prevent  my  detecting  him.  Pleased  their  quick  apprehension  of  the 
at  the  shrewdness  with  which  I  had  Fine  Arts ;  they  do  not  lie  in  bed  all 
made  this  discovery,  I  sdd,  in  my  day,  like  toads,  and  come  sneaking 
slyest  manner,  '*  your  health,  sir;  I  out  at  dusk,  about  lanes  and  hedges, 
think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  with  their  hands  in  their  breeches 
you  some  months  since  at  the  Eagle  pockets,  like  the  Irish  crocodile  ;— 
Tavern,  on  the  day  when  the  bal-  no,  they  are  an  industrious,  intelli- 
loon  race  took  place.  It  must  be  gent  race,  up  betimes  in  the  mom- 
pleasant  travelling  among  the  ing,  fighting,  flj^catching,  or  making 
clouda,  I  should  conceive."  love;  the  oest  weavers  thai  ever 

*^  I  really  cannot  say,"  rijoined  the  fabricated  a   web;   the  tcuMX  ^ 

Unknowni  laughing  heartily  aa  he  fcienda  ^^iftu  iifi^>s^>ft^^'sft^aBm^ 
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wished  me  good* night,  and  closed  shaken  nerves  and  a  fevered  brain,  I 

the  door  after  him.  dropped  asleep.    But  how  frifffatful 

When  he  was  gone,  I  drew  his  were  my  dreams !     That  infernal 

chair  towards  me,  put  up  my  legs  mutton,   not  content   with  having 

upon  it,  tied  my  handkerchief  by  nearly  dislocated  my  jaws,  plagued 

way  of  night-cap  round  my  head,  and  me  also  with  nightmare  in  its  most 

began  to  occupy  myself  with  specu-  appalling  form.    Paunchy  brownies 

lations  as  to  who,  or  what  he  could  danced  and  howled   about  me ;  a 

be.    That  his  wits  were  something  black  dwarf  sawed  off  both  my  legs 

damaged  on  one  point,  was  certain ;  — a  damp  kelpie  squatted  upon  my 

but  on  all  other  topics  he  was  quite  chest — and,  right  opposite  me,  glared 

as  rational  as  myself,  with  an  air  of  the  monomaniac  his  eyes  emitting  a 

energy  and  decision  besides,  that,  in  phosphoric  radiance,  like  thoae  of 

spite  of  myself,  extorted  my  respect  Aiontonl  in  the  Mysteries  of  Udol- 

Then,  as  regards  his  language,  i  was  pho. 

quite  surprised  at  times  oy  its  point  From  this  state  of  unmitigated 
and  fluency ;  once  or  twice  indeed  horror  I  was  roused  by  a  piercing 
he  rose  to  positive  eloquence,  and  yell,  resembling  the  shrill  treble  of 
expressed  himself  in  a  style  that  a  so w-gelder's  horn,  and,  starting  up 
even  Simkins  might  have  envied,  with  a  convulsive  effort,  so  tho- 
Who  could  he  be  ?  Neither  his  man-  roughly  obfuscated  that  I  neither 
ners  nor  conversation  afforded  me  knew  where  I  was,  nor  who  I  was,  I 
the  slightest  clue  to  conjecture,  for  beheld,  at  the  half-opened  lattice- 
there  was  nothing  professional  nor  how  came  it  so  ? — at  which  daylight 
peculiar  about  them ;  and  1  was  com-  was  just  staggering  in,  a  strange  face 
polled  therefore— despite  his  homely  leering  at  me  with  an  expresuon  hi* 
attire — to  set  him  down  for  a  sport-  deous  enough  to  have  cowed  the  ecu* 
log  gentieman  who  had  probably  re-  rage  of  a  lord  mayor.  Never — were  I 
celved  some  slight  concussion  of  the  to  live  for  centuries — shall  I  forget 
brain  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunt-  the  horror  of  that  moment  I  For  one 
ing.  brief  instant  I  stood  as  if  bereft  of 
This  point  being  setUed,  my  reason,  but  the  next,  I  shouted  and 
thoughts,  excited  by  the  loneliness  screamed  till  the  whole  cottage  rung 
of  my  position,  the  romantic  strange-  again ;  whereupon  the  old  man  and 
ness  of  my  adventure,  the  dismal  his  son  came  rushing  in  half-naked 
howling  of  the  wind  without,  and  the  to  my  assistance,  and  were  followed 
solemn  stillness  that  reigned  within  almost  immediately  afterwarda  by 
the  cottage,  began  to  take  a  new  di-  ^e  Unknown,  who  had  evidentiy, 
rection  ;  and  though  far  from  super-  poor  fellow  I  been  frightened  by  tiie 
stitious — as  what  Londoner  is,  despite  same  apparition,  for  his  manner  bore 
the  received  calumnies  to  the  con-  every  indication  of  excitement,  and 
trary  ?— yet  I  will  not  deny  that  the  he  laughed  with  a  frantic  vehemence 
fearful  legends  I  had  heard  imparted  that  made  me  absolutely  tremble  for 
such  a  thrilling  awe  to  my  mind,  as  his  senses.  We  must  have  formed 
they  rose  one  after  the  other  to  my  a  striking  tableau  vivant  at  this  mo- 
recollection,  that  I  became  riveted  ment  Here  stood  the  stranger  hold- 
to  my  chdr,  and  afraid  to  look  about  ing  both  his  sides,  and  firing  off  a 
me.  By  way  of  diverting  these  re-  voltaic  battery  of  hah  I  haht  Ithere^ 
flections  into  a  more  familiar  chan-  the  old  man  shivering  in  his  ahirt, 
nel,  I  began  repeating  the  Multipli-  open-mouthed  like  a  dead  oyster, 
cation  Table;  but  just  as  I  had  got  and  turning  first  to  one,  and  then  to 
as  far  as  **  seven  times  eight  is  fifty-  another  of  the  party,  as  if  he  sua- 
six,"  the  cottage  lights  went  out, and  pected  we  were  all  mad  together; 
I  was  left  in  utter  darkness.  Imagine  next  to  him  was  his  son,  rubbing  Ua 
my  sensations !  Alone  at  midnight  drowsy  eyes,  and  standing  on  one 
in  a  Highland  wigwam,  in  the  region  leg  like  a  stork,  for  he  had  got  only 
of  romance  and  barbarism,  and  never  one  shoe  on ;  and  close  to  the  win- 
a  policeman  within  500  miles  of  me  I  dow  was  myself,  quivering  with  all 
Oh,  that  I  could  have  heard  some  the  sensitiveness  of  a  skinned  cat, 
sound  or  stir  of  life!  Even  a  snore  and  pouring  forth  such  hurried  ex- 
would  have  been  a  God*  send.  planations  as  the  disquietude  of  the 

In  this  blessed   condiiion,  wV\iVi  motaftuX^tniUted  me  to  oibr. 
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The  Unknown,  however,  was  by 
far  the  most  excited  of  the  group, 
and  accordingly,  when  I  had  myself 
regained  composure,  I  directed  my 
whole  attention  to  him,  with  the  con- 
siderate view  of  restoring  him  also 
to  tranquillity ;  but,  strange  to  tell, 
the  more  I  exerted  myself  to  reas- 
sure him — even  though  I  went  so  far 
as  to  express  my  conviction  that  the 
brownie  we  had  both  seen  was  the 
mere  offspring  of  our  heated  fancy, 
in  which  the  old  man  agreed  with 
me,  though  I  shall  always  entertain 
doubts  on  the  subject— the  more 
hysterical  his  laughter  became*  Sin« 
gular,  what  a  close  resemblance  ex- 
cessive fear  bears  to  excessive 
mirth ! 

In  due  time,  the  violence  of  this 
paroxysm  being  with  difficulty  ffot 
under,  the  Unknown,  together  with 
the  cottagers,  returned  to  their  re- 
spective dormitories,  and  I,  resu- 
ming my  seat,  fell  into  a  refresh- 
ing dreamless  slumber,  from  which 
I  did  not  wake  till  the  sun  was  high 
in  heaven,  and  the  breakfast  appara- 
tus on  the  table.  Of  course,  not 
seeing  the  stranger,  my  first  enqui- 
ries were  after  him.  He  was  gone, 
the  old  man  knew  not  whither,  and 
to  all  my  subsequent  interrogatories 
— and  frequent  and  searching  they 
were— not  a  reply  could  I  eet,  but 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  who  was 
very  fond  of  sporting,  angling  espe- 
cially, and  that  this  amusement  tre- 
quently  brought  him  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  my  return  auer 
breakfast,  to  my  inn,  I  thought  I  saw 
bim  gazing  from  the  summit  of  a 
rock  which  I  should  have  supposed 
DO  human  foot  could  have  scued,  on 
the  vast  prospect  that  lay  stretched 
out  below  him ;  but  even  if  it  were 
he,  I  had  no  means  of  reaching  him, 
and  thus,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
unravel  it,  his  name  and  profession 
remained  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever. 
He  came  like  a  phantom,  and  he 
vanished  like  a  phantom. 

Within  a  week  from  the  date  of 
this  strange  adventure  I  bade  adieu 
to  the  Highlands— having  had  quite 
enough  of  romance  to  last  me  my 
lifetime— and  embarked  on  board  a 
steamer  bound  for  London.  A  proud 
and  a  happy  man  was  I  when  1  again 
got  siffht  of  St  Paurs,  and  found 
myself  hurryUig  in  a  cab  towards 
Toolay  Street.    How  Simkins  will 


stare,  thought  I,  to  find  me  returned 
in  such  unquestionable  safety ;  and 
my  desire  to  astonish  him  by  a  reci- 
tal of  my  adventures  being  irresisti- 
ble, I  just  waited  to  despatch  a 
hasty  dinner,  and  then  posted  off  to 
the  Club.  That  enliehtened  frater- 
nity received  me  wiUi  open  arms; 
the  President,  in  particular,  waa 
quite  enthusiastic  in  his  greetings, 
as  men  of  lively  fancy  are  apt  to  be; 
but  when,  at  his  request,  I  entered 
upon  the  history  of  my  travels, 
dwelling  with  special  emphasis  on 
my  encounter  with  the  Unknown, 
and  the  mysterious  apparition  which 
had  so  terrified  us  both  in  the  High- 
land cottage,  Simkins's  whole  man- 
ner changed,  and,  instead  of  sharing 
in  mv  sensibilities,  he  burst  out 
laughing  in  my  face. 

'*  Apparition,  indeed!"  said  he, 
with  a  sneer  evidently  prompted  by 
his  jealousy ;  "  why,  can't  you  see 
that  the  stranger,  whoever  he  was, 
was  quizzing  you,  and  that  he  was 
himself  the  ghost  ?  " 

<*  Quizzing  me  I "  I  replied  with 
asperity,  for  I  was  no  less  hurt  than 
astonbhed  by  his  manner;  '*  a  likely 
story  indeed  1  What,  quiz  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Tooley  Street  Deba- 
ting Society  I  Quiz  the  man  whose 
conversation  reminded  him  of  one 
of  Shakspeare's  characters !  No,  no, 
Mr  Simkins,"  I  added,  casting  a 
glance,  first,  at  the  elaborate  patch 
on  his  elbows,  and  then  at  my  own 
gold  seals, "  the  stranger  mieht  have 
quizzed  ^oi« ;  but  I  am  convinced  he 
would  never  have  taken  such  a  liber- 
ty with  me.** 

The  President's  reply  was  couch- 
ed in  the  most  acrimonious  terms— 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  had  a 
desperate  quarrel  on  the  spot,  and 
(though  I  shall  always  speak  favour- 
ably of  his  uncommon  powers  of 
mind)  have  never  been  on  speaking 
terms  since.  But  this  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at ;  for,  with  all  their 
excellences,  men  of  genius  are  the 
most  difficult  subjects  in  the  world 
to  deal  with.  There  is  a  young  City 
poet  of  my  acquaintance  who  has 
owed  me  fifteen  shillines  for  up- 
wards of  ten  months,  anothough  he 
has  a  thousand  times  taken  his  so- 
lemn oath  that  he  will  pay  me,  I 
suspect  I  shall  never  get  back  one 
fartning.  But  I  am  gro^iliv^  ^ssS^^i.^ 
tic-^o»  to  t^%um«« 
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It  was  about  a  year  after  my  en- 
counter with  the  mytterious  Ua« 
known,  that  butiness  connected  with 
the  distillery  brought  me  unexpect* 
edly  once  again  to  Leith.  I  had  bjr 
this  time  nearly  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  romantic  meet- 
log ;  but  fate  appeared  to  have  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  revived 
in  all  their  freshness,  as  the  follow- 
ing incident,  equally  remarkable  in 
its  way,  will  testify.  I  was  saunter- 
ing, on  the  evenioff  before  my  depar- 
ture, along  the  High  Street,  Edln« 
burgh,  anticipating  with  a  shudder 
the  morrow's  sickness,  when  hap- 
pening to  oast  my  eyes  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way,  I  beheld  a  gen- 
tleman whose  gait  and  figure  re« 
minded  me  of  my  old  Highland 
acquaintance.  Wonderful  illustra- 
tion  of  the  force  of  circumstance ! 
However,  I  was  too  much  agitated 
to  philosophize ;  was  it  he,  or  was 
it  not  ?  this  was  my  onlv  specula- 
tion ;  and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
solve  it,  I  hurried  across  the  road, 
Uien  tumiog  back,  met  him  (ace  to 
face.  Mid  saw  at  a  glance— though 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  did 
not  recognise  me— that  it  was  in* 
deed  the  Unknown.  How  mj  heart 
beat  at  the  sight  I  A  flood  of  recoU 
lections  came  mehing  acroea  my 
mind ;  I  was  again  in  the  Highland 
eoltage,    devouring    impracticable 


mutton,  and  getting  undeaired 
glimpiee  of  a  Brownie.  The  atran- 
ger  meanwhile  continued  his  eourae, 
while  I  followed  close  at  hia  heela ; 
and  saw  by  the  reverential  obeia- 
ances  made  him  by  the  different 
patsers-by,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
nrat-rate  coaaequence— perhaps  a 
lord— perhaps  a  mighty  merchant 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounda 
In  the  three  per  cents!  Iiila  ln« 
flamed  my  curiosity  to  suck  a  de- 
gree that  there  was  no  bearSng  it ; 
and  despairing  of  gratifying  It  by 
any  other  means,  I  rushed  up  to  a 
respectable  tradesman  who  waa 
standing  at  his  8hop*door,and  point- 
ing to  the  stranger  who  hao  Inst 
passed,  asked  him  if  he  wouldf  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  hia  name, 
for  It  was  evident  be  waa  well- 
known  In  Edinburgh.  And  what 
was  the  answer  I  received  ?  Who 
was  this  Great  Unknown?  Who  waa 
he  whose  manners  and  converaatioa 
had  so  pleased  and  perplexed  me  in 
the  Highland  cottage  ?  Astonisbed 
reader,  it  was.— Christopher  North 
— Christophbr  In  his  Sportino 
Jackst  !  I  And  I  had  aetuall  j  mia- 
taken  him  for  a  moaomaalae»  and, 
worse  than  that,  offered  him  a  shil- 
ling and  a  pot  of  beer  I  I  thought  I 
should  have  awooaed  I 

Tims  thi  Yovwcttm. 
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oplnloDi  tbrougbout  the  Spanlth  preTented  the  R^encr  from  takfnz 
BTiDf,  vho(«  fonuuei  he  thared  du-  immediate  mdvaniMe  of  thia  •plrited 
Tioe  alt  the  ftctotUudet  of  the  re-  offer;  but  it  affoided  additional 
mamder  of  that  jear'a  campaign,  proofs  of  hla  Lordahtp's  devotion  to 
"Hefougbt,aDd,"aBbehimaelfaByi,    thecauaeof  Spain, which  trere  not 


A  Ocana,  Hedalln,  and  other    loat  on  the  gOTernmentorthepeople 

Elacea.  Indeed  the  candour  and  good    of  Cadiz,  where  we  found  him  in 
umour  with  which  hla  Lordahip  de-    general  esteem  on  the  arrival  of  the 


tailed  tbe/<;wtrlumpbB  and  tfaemany  BriUsh  under  General  Swwart  a 

reveries  In  which  he  abared  during  General  Graham, 
that  campaign  (when  aittlng,  aa  he        The  gallant  defence  of  Matagorda 

alwe;a  waa,  the  favoured  gueat,  at  bj  Captain    Maclaine  of  the  94lh 

the  table  of  the  firat  perion  In  the  (who  waa  then  wholl7  unknown  to 

realm)  waa  a  aource   of  cooatant  Lord  Hacduff)  waa  the  Uieme  of 

pleaaure  and  amuaement  to  hla  royal  daily  cooveraailoti  of  all  ranks  in 

master.    "  So  long  aa  the  ^aolarda  Cadiz,  and  of  universal  admiration, 

would  face  the  enemy,"  hla  Lordahip  Hla  Lordibtp  became  Sred  with  the 

would  say,  "  1  was  alwaya  to  be  noble  desire  of  asaisting  his  brother 

found  In  the  front,  and  when  they  Scot  in  the  defence  of  Els  haiardoua 

were  determined  to  run,  why,  I  waa  posL    The  Intention  waa  excellent, 

obliged  to  run  too.     But  I  waa  in  but  what  could  his aingle  arm  effect? 

the  rear  at  erery  retreat.     I  did  all  There  was  no  want  ofelther  powder 

I  could  to  prevail  on  General or  hall ;  and  as  for   couragr,  each 

to  rally  the  troopa  on  two  occaalona,  day  afforded  freah  proofs  of  Its  su- 

but  what  could  one  voice  do  against  perabundance  in  every  man,  from 

twenty  thousand  I  "  the  commandant  to  die  corporaU 

No  man  can  better  afford  to  joke  Hia  Lordahip,  therefore,  threw  in 

or  be  joked  upon  hia  Spaniah  cam-  suppllea  of  another  descrip^on,— 

palgna  than  the  noble  thane ;  for  no  "  muniiion  de  bovehe  I  "     Hampera, 

man  could  have  eatahllahed  a  higher  well  atored  with  wine,  porter,  hams, 

character  for  Individual  courage  and  And  other  food  things,  were  embark- 

conduct,  and  the  cheerfulneaa  with  ed  for  the  beleaguered  fortresa;  and 

which  he  shared  the  lahoura  and  pri-  to  render  them  the  more  welcome 

vatloDS  of  the  army,  aa  well  as  the  and  acceptable.  Lord  Macduff  came 

.zeal  and  activity  by  which  he  dia-  In   peraon    to  the  fort.    The  bold 

tingulahed  himaelf  during  a  haraaa-  Maclaine  waa  not  inaenaible  to  thia 

Ing,  a  bloody,  and  not  In  every  case  honour  (where  la  the  North  Britoo 

inglorious  campaign,  fixed  hia  fame,  who  would  ?)    Hla  Lordship'a  vlalls 

In  Sps)nRtleaBt,aB  egood  and  gal-  were   often  repeated   (though   not 

lant  soldier,  and  a  disinterested  par-  without    imminent    hazard).     The 

tiaan,  never  having  accepted  a  single  French  batter/ opposed   to   Mata- 

dollar,  nor  aought  rank  or  dlstinc-  gorda  having   direct  and    unluler- 

tlon  for  hla  valuable  services;  but  rupted  communication  with  Its  re- 

that  which  hla  proud  humility  for-  sources,  day  by  day  repaired  the 

bore  to  aak  was  liberally  bestowed  damages  caused  by  the  active  fire  of 

by  a  grateful  government.    Theier-  the    brave   little    garrison.      From 

TiceBofthaCcampaignweierewarded  every  appearance  on  the  part  of  the 

by  the  rank  of  a  brigadier,  and  at  a  enemy  the  French  commander  aeem- 

iubiequeot  period  by  that  of  major-  ed  determined  to  mahe  one  grand 

feneral,  with  the  orders  of  Chariea  effort  to  take  it  by  storm.    The  pre- 

II.,  and  of  Ferdinand,  and  Merit  paratlona  for  this  attack  were  too 

On  the  approach  of  the  French  evident  not  to  be  observed  by  the 

on  Seville,  Lord  Macduff  accompa-  besieged,  who  boldly  made  up  their 

Died  the  army  on  its    timely  and  mind  to  give  the  enemy  a  rattling 

masterly  retreat  on  Isla  de  Leon,  reception.     On  the   expected  day 

when  he  made  a  tender  of  hla  service  Lord  Hacduff  put  off  for  Matagorda, 

to  equip  and  head  a  brigade  to  re-  accompanied  by  the  Spanish  Major- 

inforce  the  army  of  Catalonia.    The  General  Sayea  (as  brave  a  little  feU 

hasty  irruption  of  the  enemy  Into  all  low  aa  ever  wore  a  aword  with  ho- 

the  (owns  bordering  on  Cadiz  bar  i">i" ')    ''"■■S  before  their  boat  bad 

wMb,  that  thit  battlt,  in  which  th«y  b«4  couadstsd  thnoMWw  i&.^)a».\)waNn.  «&  '<» 
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crossed  the  inner  huj,  they  became  sprung  up  to  its  support,  and  bjr 
exposed  to  the  random  shot  and  main  strength  sustained  It  until 
shells  which  were  already  pretty  further  aid  could  reach  him.  Sayee, 
thickly  flying  about;  and  some  of  Maclaine,  and  others,  came  to  his 
which  approached  so  near  as  to  give  relief;  and  by  the  help  of  the  engl- 
them  the  benefit  of  a  shower-bath  neer  and  artificers,  the  staff  was  once 
and  an  electric  stroke  at  the  same  more  secure  and  erect.  The  assem- 
moment  After  running  this  gaunt-  blage  of  so  many  persons  on  a  spot 
let  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  wholly  uncovered  and  unprotect- 
boat  at  laHt  got  under  the  shelter  ed,  attracted  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
of  the  fort  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  upon  them.  It  was  at  that  moment, 
magazine  which  had  been  com-  and  such  a  noble  occasion,  that  Lord 
pletely  riddled  through  in  every  Macduff  received  the  wound  which 
direction.  In  another  ten  minutes  had  so  nearly  deprived  him  of  a  limb, 
they  were  in  the  fort,  with  clothes  Butalthough  suffering  severely  from 
saturated  with  sea-water  from  the  the  effects  of  this  wound,  his  Lord- 
splash  of  shot  and  shell;  but  the  at-  ship  remained  long  enough  to  see 
moftphere  of  IVIatagorda  at  that  mo-  the  end  of  that  day's  work  in  the 
ment  was  hot  enough  to  remove  all  mutual  cessation  of  fire.  The  French 
inconvenience  from  them  on  that  apparently  thought  better  of  their 
score.  It  was,  and  had  been  during  storming  speculation,  and  like  their 
the  last  half-hour,  one  blaze  of  fire,  adversaries,  rested  from  their  toll, 
every  eun  on  its  battery  being  dis-  When  it  became  known  to  the 
charged  once  at  least  within  each  people  of  Cadiz  that  this  gallant 
minute.  The  commandant  had  little  Mend,  **  Maucdaw*'  Tas  the  Spa- 
time  to  greet  his  gallant  visitors  with  niards  called  him),  had  oeen  severe- 
words,  but  their  presence  at  such  a  ly  Grounded,  a  yerr  general  feeling 
moment  produced  a  general  cheer,  of  regret  provallea  tnroughout  Uie 
which,  borne  on  the  breeze,  accom-  city.  It  was  talked  of  at  the  time, 
panied  by  a  heavy  salvo,  must  have  that  Maclaine,  in  making  up  hie  offi* 
rather  astoDished  the  enemy,  whose  cial  statement  of  the  defence  of  Ma. 
storming  party  did  not  yet  venture  tagorda,  paid  a  hlffhly-deserved  com- 
to  show  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  their  pllment  to  the  valuable  services  and 
fire  was  truly  terrific.  The  tops  of  aid  of  Lord  Macduff,  brigadier- gene- 
the  various  men  of- war  in  the  bay,  ral  in  the  Spanish  service;  but  his 
and  the  towers  of  all  the  houses  in  Lordship  having  been  a  volunteer, 
Cadiz  were  crowded  with  anxious  and  not  a  member  of  the  British 
spectators,  watching  with  telescopes  army,  the  cold  etiquette  of  our  ser- 
the  issue  of  this  furious  and  often-  vice  prevented  his  Lordship's  name 
times  doubtful  conflict.  The  occa-  from  receivine  that  honourable  men* 
sional  intervals  of  firing  on  both  tion  which  his  gallantry  during  that 
sides  were  employed  In  repairing  admirable  defence  on  many  occa« 
damages  and  refreshing  the  com-  sions  so  well  deserved.  Bat  the 
batants,  but  a  shot  from  either  side  Spanish  Government  made  ample 
was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  amends,  by  a  public  testimony  of  its 
war' of  iron  with  fresh  fury.  sense  of  the  noble  Lord's  merits  on 

It  was,  from  the  shore  and  ship-  that  occasion, 
ing,  an  awful  and  interesting  sight :  This  wound  which  his  Lordship 
-^amidst  clouds  of  smoke  and  received,  although  not  dangerous, 
showers  of  ball  the  flag  of  Spain  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
was  easily  discerned,  triumphantly  him,  for  he  was  tor  some  weeks  un- 
floating  over  the  battlement;  one  able  to  move  abroad,  or  receive 
unlucky  shot,  however,  wounded  company  indiscriminatchj  at  home, 
the  flag-staff,  and  the  golden  ensign  He  had  accepted  the  accommodation 
was  seen  to  droop :  a  shout  of  grief,  of  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the 
of  vexation,  and  despair,  passed  from  worthy  old  consul.  Duff  (who  waa, 
tower  to  tower.  The  cry  was,  "  It  of  course,  proud  to  claim  consan- 
hai  fallen!"  Thousands  of  anxious  guinity  with  the  noble  Duff!)  but, 
hearts  sunk  for  that  moment,  but  although  every  thing  which  the  hos- 
tile star  of  Spain  was  still  in  the  pitable  consul  thought  could  contri- 
BBcend&nU  Lord  Macduff,  on  per-  bute  to  bis  noble  guest's  comfort  and 
cff/rin^  the  staff  tottering,  InaenJttAe  c(mN«c\^xvt.«  ^vi^sk  cheerfnlljr  fur- 
to  the  danger  of  the    movement^    ti\%\i^^,  %sA  W%  V»(^i^%  xaidA 
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times  ereatly  exceeding  In  amount  Hccompllsbed  mlBtresi  of  the  cere* 
the  nauonal  alloivBacB  granted  him.  monies  and  the  SecretaT;  to  the 
If  ire  are  to  possess  Influence  in  (a-  EmhasHf,  iu  st-cret  conclave,  decid- 
reign  courtstoconRrnitbefirielitrur  eii  upon,  The  caluoa  presented  a 
frieDdsandDeulralizetheiiitriguesor  brilliant  diiiplaf  of  stHra,  rlbaDds, 
political  adTenaries,  tfaei^o  olijects  and  orders;  uuirurms  of  all  cuts 
can  nerer  be  effected  by  a  griping  pi-  and  colours;  b«  the  grandees  were, 
Ufui  parsimony  Id  our  diplomatic  ex-  aa  a  matter  of  respect.  Incited  en 
peuditure.  The  elegance,  not  to  say  mnssc,  ihe  British  visltorB,  as  in 
profusion,  which  reigned  at  all  the  duty  bound,  endured  whatever  in- 
eatertai amenta  at  the  hotel  of  the  convenieace  tbo  crowded  rooma 
British  ambassador;  the  extremo  be-  occasioned.  In  order  to  afford  the 
Dignity  of  the  man,  the  mild,  pei8ua-  nailTea  room  for  their  display. 
aWe,  and  dignified  address  with  Amongst  the  grandees  preaeutedon 
which  all  his  mlDialerial  functions  that 'occasion  was  the  Dowager-Du- 
were  discharged,  rendered  Mr  Wei-  chess  of  Uasuno  (Princees  BeuB« 
lesley  (now  Lord  Cowley)  the  most  vente),  a  woman  who  had  longeier- 
beloved  and  popular  British  mlnlBler  cUed  a  powerful,  and  it  ia  not  to  be 
that  ever  graced  the  Spanish  court,  doubted  pernicious,  Influence  la  the 
And  It  is  no  email  proof  of  his  tact,  old  court  of  Spain.  That  power 
that  the  esteem  and  veoetatluu  was  not  yet  extinct;  and  when  It  le 
which.  In  bla  diplomatic  character,  considered  that  the  return  of  Charles 
he  had  won  from  the  Regency  and  V.  and  his  guilty  Queen  to  ths 
Constitutional  Cortes  of  i^pain  was,  throne  wa?,  though  improbable,  eiill 
without  any  surrender  of  bis  iudc-  posaible,  and  that,  even  if  that  re* 
pendence,  or  compromise  of  a  cha-  storation  were  to  take  place  In  the 
racter  always  distinguished  by  can-  person  of  Fri  dinaod,  with  hU  friends 
dour  and  Integrity,  renewed  to  him  she  held  an  equal  Influence,  the 
in  the  favour  of  the  King  when  re-  couriiy  attention  paid  to  her  by  the 
itored  to  hia  Ihrone  and  country.  Biitisli  Ambaasador,  together  with 
Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  the  Hun.  the  homnge  she  appeared  to  receive 
H>  Welletlej,  now  Baron  Cowley  V  from  the  Spanish  nubility,  may  be 
If  you  have  nut  been  so  fortunate,  duly  accounted  for.  The  Ducheas 
let  me  introduce  you  to  him  as  he  was  st  that  period  turned  of  fifty, 
appeared  at  Cadiz  in  ISIO,  The  the  remains  of  a  beauty,  and  had  at 
KightHoD.  Henry  Wellealey,  young-  one  time  been  the  rival,  tboui;h  at 
eat  son  of  that  noble  house,  was  all  times  the  friend,  of  the  ex-Queen 
turned  thirty-five — very  tall,  aix  feet  Maria  Louisa  (over  whose  crimes 
at  least — slight,  but  straight,  and  even  the  grave  has  nut  proved  a 
well  formed,  and  particukrly  eie-  sullicient  veil),  and  the  contidant  of 
nut,  though  equally  unpretending  her  political,  aa  well  as  personal  In^ 
fa  carriage  and  demeanour.  His  face  trlguee-  Strange  state  of  Rociet;y, 
at  that  period  bore  no  reseinblance  when  to  be  deemed  a  fitting  deposi* 
to  any  of  fala  brothere' ;  it  was  pleas-  tary  fur  such  secrets  was  consider- 
ing and  expresaive,  though  tinged  ed  an  honour  1 
with  melancholy.  The  ball  given  by  The  Duchess  herself,  like  the 
tiie  British  Ambassador  In  laio  was  whole  female  court  of  the  day,  ne* 
the  first  gay  assemblage  of  nobility  ver  affected  a  greater  degree  of 
which  Cadiz  could  buast  of  within  purity  ilian  her  neighbours.  She 
herwallsslocethefallofSeville.The  bore  the  late  duke  a  bud,  whose 
bouse  was  email,  comparatively  wlih  legitimacy,  from  bis  strong  likeness 
(bat  afterwards  occupied  by  his  ex-  to  his  noble  sire,  was  unqurstiuned  : 
cellency,hulEiill  large  enough  to  ac-  alibouiih  an  elegantly  formed  youug 
commodate  nearly  :I00  guests,  a  eon.  mao,  he.  waa  much  the  reverse  of 
siderable  muster  in  those  days  of  but  handsome,  while  her  next  «un.  Dun 
partially  subsided  alarm.  Tlic  whole  I'edro,  Prince  of  Anglona,  a  majui- 
of  the  arrangements  fur  ihii  hall  general  at  twenty- one,  and  liia  slitter, 
were  committed  to  the  management  the  Marquesa  de  Sauta  Cruz,  weie 

of  Donna  Maria  S ,  who  knew  all  goodlooking  ;    but    the    youoeeet 

tbaioTltableperaoDBofherownsex,  daughter,  Manorla,    at    that   «iw.\«i 

BDd  from  wboM  general  list  auch  (iSlO)  about  ^Qtii\Kttvi,  ■«»».  w.  tt- 

aeleetioiw  were  made,  according  to  Ueme\y  beanWiiX  ****^^'»?\,0°*?*'L^ 
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those  armies  calculated  to  depre8«i 
their  hopes,  or  relax  their  exertions ; 
and  General  Blake,  with  the  rem- 
Bsnt  of  his  defeated  forces,  had  ar- 
rived from  tlie  eastern  provinces  in 
Cadiz  before  the  inhabitants  knew 
or  even  conjectured  the  extent  of  the 
national  calamities  in  that  quarter. 
The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  an 
army  vras  soon  forgotten  in  the 
triumph  of  some  Guerilla  chief;  the 
first  was  called  a  movement,  the 
last  a  glorious  victory !  All  this  was 
perfectly  justifiable  with  such  a  peo- 
ple, and  under  such  circumstancep. 

Amongst  the  visitors  to  Cadiz 
about  this  time  the  most  distin- 
guished was  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
now  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  He  made  his  appearance 
from  Sicily  with  a  slender  suite, 
and  was  desirous  of  appearing  un- 
der the  character  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual ;  but  the  Regency,  with  a  due 
regard  to  etiquette,  could  not  allow 
a  prince  so  nearly  allied  to  their 
own  sovereign  to  remain  a  moment 
in  the  Spanish  territory  without  ac- 
cording to  him  all  the  distinctions 
due  to  his  rank.  The  state- coach 
(used  by  the  Regency),  with  its  six 
horses,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
was  sent  up  from  Isla  de  Leon  for 
the  conveyance  of  his  highness  and 
suite  to  the  seat  of  government. 
The  object  of  the  Duke's  visit  was  to 
solicit  a  command  rn  the  Spanish 
army,  by  which  he  hoped  to  entice 
to  his  standard  all  the  malecontents 
of  the  French  ranks.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  proposition,  from  the 
first  moment  it  was  submitted,  met 
with  the  coldest  reception ;  never- 
theless the  regency,  to  qualify  their 
refusal  of  his  disinterested  offers, 
treated  him  with  every  mark  of  per- 
sonal  regard    and    attention,    and 

though  declining  his  promises  of  prisoners  aiTd  detenus.  His  book, 
service,  tendered  him  the  honorary  besides  giving  a  piquant  description 
rank  of  captain  general  in  acknow-  of  all  the  little  liaisons  of  that  place 
ledgment.  of  very  lax  morality,  is  a  melange  of 

The  Duke  took  his  leave,  after  a  Mrs  Glass's  cookery  and  Taplin's 
few  days' sojourn,  for  the  court  of  farriery;  one-half  the  work  being 
his  father-in-law,  rather  disappoint-     printed  in  italics,  and  the  other  in 


would  have  conducted  with  more 
skill  and  prudence,  as  the  result 
Scidly  proved.  But  Lord  BUyney 
was  a  gallant  hot-headed  soldier, 
who,  unfortunately  for  himself  and 
his  troops,  took  a  very  one- eyed 
view  of  the  important  duty  he  un- 
dertook to  perform.  His  Lordship, 
who  was  as  perfect  a  gourmand  as  a 
brave  soldier  and  general  genius, 
brought  with  him  to  the  ambassa- 
dor's table,  besides  his  very  lively 
and  entertaining,  though  eccentric^ 
self,  a  store  of  the  latest  invented 
pickles,  sauces,  and  preserves;  a 
cargo  of  soda  water;  a  pair  of  self- 
illumhaating  patent  lamps;  a  port- 
able horse-shoe  of  his  own  invention 
(and  a  clever  one  too) ;  and  his  last 
book  on  the  art  of  veterinary  sur- 
gery. 

The  total  failure  of,  and  the  mil- 
fortunes  which  followed,  his  Jjord- 
ship's  Malaga  excursion,  are  matten 
of  history.  Poor  Lord  Blayney  waa 
one  of  the  first  doomed  to  ingloriom 
capture ;  and  those  of  his  party 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  could  not  but  deplore  that, 
to  so  stout  and  manly  a  heart  the 
blessing  of  a  calculating  head  bad 
not  been  added.  Lord  Blayney 
published  a  book  in  1816  or  1817; 
a  Narrative,  it  was  called,  of  tlia 
Expedition  to  and  Capture  at  Ma- 
laga ;  but,  after  a  few  pages,  it  lias 
no  more  reference  to  Malaga  than 
to  Madagascar.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
journal,  and  a  very  amusing  one,  of 
his  own  sayings  and  doings^  adven- 
tures  and  even  amours  at  Verdon, 
where  he  passed  some  years  of  his 
life — sometimes  merry,  sometimes 
sad,  but  never  cynical.  He  was  by 
turns  amateur  cook  and  confection* 
er,  farrier,  sadler,  and  general  arti- 
san of  that  general  jail  for  British 


ed  and  mortified  at  the  unexpected 

results  of  his  mission. 

A  character  of  inferior  rank,  but 

of  no  small  notoriety  in  his  own 

way,  also  paid  us  a  hasty  visit ;  no 

lesB  a  personage  than  Lord  Blayney,  ,  _^ 

a  northern  Irish  peer,  wViose  l?at\Vsk-    by,  this'  reminds  me  of  a  moiU 

mentary  influence  obtained  fox  YAm    m%x>uX]\^  ^Vt^xaaatatteeb"  were  lbs 

IhQ  commimd  of  an  expedWiou  vi\^i«^    ooll  V^xa  ^\  >^%  ^WiSL^i^^Udk  « 


capitals  I  No  writer  since  the  days 
of  Joe  Miller  caused  more  hearty 
laughter,  although  Lord  Blayney 
was  innocent  of  any  such  intention, 
much  less  effect.  His  jolces,  which 
he  always  commenced  with  *'By  the 
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Aadrew  Lord  Blajney,  a  stanch  "J !"  repeated  the  captain  j  "a 

Protestant     ascendency     (■■    black  damned  Jevhh  name.     No,  no,  it 

north,"  as  ifaey  saj  id  Ireland),  mar-  won't  do,  tell  him ;  so,"  then  «]- 

ried  Msbella,  daughter  of  the  Earl  dreBsing  hlniBeir  to  the  men  aloft, 

of  Caledon,  and  dying,  wai    sue-  "  loots  top-gallant  aalle."     By  this 

ceeded  hy  falsion  Cadwallader.  time   the   brig  waa   under   weigh. 

VVa  had  alao  a  flying  visit  from  "  Sir,"  says  the  lieutenant,  "  he  la 

General  Houghton,  one  of  the  beat  waving  his  hat,  and  holding   up  » 

humoured  men  and  Inveterate  pun-  large  book."    "  Wh^  the  devil  doea 

aters  that  ever  enlivened  a  company,  he    want  ?  "    peevishly  asked   the 

Puns,  he  used  to  say,  ought  to  be  captain ;  "  you  knoiv  we  can't  take 

d d  had,  in  order  to  make  you  the  chap  in,  that's  flat." 

laugh;  and  the  meiit  of  bis  may  be  The  atranger  had  approached 
eatimated  by  hia  always  keeping  the  within  cable's  length,  and  then  roar- 
table  in  a  perpetual  roar.  He  was  a  ed  out,  with  tbe  lungs  of  a  boat- 
fine  fellow,  and  hia  gallant  behaviour  swain,  "  I  want  to  get  to  England 
at  Albuera,  where  he  fell  covered  Immediately,  to  attend  to  my  dutiea 
with  wounds,  will  be  thought  on  in  Parliament  I"  "  What'a  that?" 
with  admiration  and  respect  aa  long  quickly  asked  the  captain ;  "  did  he 
as  a  survivor  of  that  bloody  day  Uvea  taj  his  duty  in  Parliament?"  "Yes, 
to  tell  the  tale.  sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant  "  D— me, 
But  one  of  ihe  most  amusing  of  that  alters  the  case.  Stand  fast,  lop- 
tbese  birds  of  passage  was  an  bng-  gatlant.balyardB,"ioBred  the  captain, 
liah  senator,  who  rejoiced  in   the  "  Back  maiu-lopsail — wear  ropes  at 

patriarchal    name   of   J ,    who,  the  side  there  I    Steward,  bring  up 

although  no  chiropodist,  had  been  my  beat  hat,  and  put  a  bottle  of  Mh- 
enga^ed  In  the  corn-trimming  ques-  deira  on  tho  table.  His  duty  in 
tion  tor  tbe  last  twenty  years.  This  Parliaubnt!  Gently  fend  off  there, 
gentleman,  who  had  paxt  aome  time  Now,  sir,  give  me  your  hand — wel- 
at  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Seville,  and  come  on  board  the  Pereinna,"  con- 
whoae  quarto  volume  on  "  Men,  eluded  Ihe  captain,  as  he  dowsed 
Women.andTbiDga,  Cuetoms,  Laws,  hU  bat,  and  tripped  before  tho  legis- 
and  Manners  of  Ancient  and  Modern  lator,  bowing  like  a  dancing-maater, 
Spain  "  ahuuld  be  in  every  person's  followed  by  the  honourable  member, 
hands  who  values  the  pleasure  of  a  who  seemed  to  feel  all  the  impor- 
■ound  nap^not  at  all  liking  the  lance  of  the  senatorial  character  I 
flight  of  those  bodies  of  light  called  ■>  We  majfiUnow,  sir,  Ipreaume," 
bombshells,  ntbercd  up  his  manu>  said  the  lieutenant,  with  an  odd  leer 
•crlpts  and  liis  sac  de  nuit,  deter-  at  his  captain. 
mined  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  sail-  The  reader  must  now  accompany 
log  of  a  brig  of  war  with  despatches  me  to  lala.  Here  we  find  General 
for  Lisbon,  then  unmooriag  in  the  Graham— the  good,  tbe  gallant,  and 
bay  of  Cadiz,  to  proceed  so  far  on  generous  Graham — that  preux  cke- 
ble  way  to  England.  Ens  aging  a  Wi'cr  of  his  glorious  daya  of  warfare 
Spanish  boat,  he  shoved  off  at  first  — eBtablished  in  his  quarters.  Be- 
\a  great  trepidation,  as  sheila  were  loved  and  respected  by  all— the  idol 
"iretly  plentifully  flying  about  the  of  his  own  circle— surrounded  by  a 
jay,  and  also  from  apprehension  staff  of  diBtloguishedoflicera  devoted 
that  after  all  bis  risks  he  might  not  to  him,  nut  more  by  tbe  ties  of  pro- 
catch  the  brig.  Half  the  watch  fcasional  respect  than  by  that  perso- 
were  aloft  making  sail,  when    the  nal  regard  which  he  bad  the  bappl- 

memher  for  ,  waving  hia  hat,  ness  to  inspire  In  all  around  him — 

and  roaring  "  Brig   a-boy!"    was  wilhauarmyready  to  follow  wbere- 

deacried,    the     Spanish     boatmen  e'er  he    liat—ln   the  enjoyment  of 

mean  while   pulling  with  all   their  the   confidence   and  esteem  of  all 

might    The  lieutenant  of  the  watch,  true  patriots— and  by  none  held  in 

through  his  speaking  trumpet,  de-  higher  veneration    than   the   poor, 

manded  "  What  he  wanted  V  "    Tbe  half-clothed  S|»nlsh  soldiers  I  who 

anawer  was,  "A  passage  to  Lisbon."  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  been 

<■  A*k  him  who  he  Is,"  said  the  cap-  allowed  to  range  themselvea  u&d*st 

tain.    The  lenly  of  the  auppllcant  hia  bannet.    &^^\i  ^Mm  «>.vi\n^a- 

WM,    ■•  My   nune    la   J— 11"  twlimmit'tam'ia  W»!W*.ii»v»^ 


k; 


f 
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8eenattheh(^a(lofhia&talF,BwcepiDf<  politeness  and  attention  to  every 
alon^  the  heights  \^hich  commanded  member  of  the  British  force,  from 
the  St  Petri  River,  inspiriag  by  his  high  to  low,  was  viewed  as  an  ex« 
presence  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  ercise  of  Christian  charity  beyond 
troops  and  artificers  of  both  nations  the  reach  of  vulgar  minds.  Don 
employed  about  the  several  batte-  Diego,  who  had  held  a  government 
ries  which  soon  rendered  his  posi-  for  many  years  in  one  of  the  richest 
tion  BO  secure.  By  his  humane  and  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  had  realic- 
considerate  arrangements  for  the  ed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  waa 
health  and  comfort  of  these  nume-  on  his  return  to  the  mother- country 
rous  working  parties,  their  food,  to  enjov  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
their  wine,  and  even  their  fuel  were  the  fruits  of  long  and  arduous  ser- 
broughtto  the  scene  of  their  labours,  vice,  when,  within  almost  sight  of 
The  soldiers,  one  and  all,  considered  the  land  of  his  birth  and  hopes,  the 
him  as  their  protector  as  well  as  go-  little  squadron  of  Spanish  frigates 
vernor^  and  wrought  with  an  energy  was  intercepted  by  one  of  superior 
and  diligence  which  proved  their  force,  under  the  broad  pennant  of  a 
humble  sense  of  duty  and  regard.  British  commodore;  the  surrender 
Before  eight  of  the  clock  every  was  hostilely  demanded.  Having 
guard,  nay,  every  sentinel's  post,  entered  on  this  homevrard  voyage 
was  visited  on  the  long  and  scatter-  wholly  unconscious  of  even  ue 
ed  line  of  defence.  chance  of  war  between  Great  Bri- 
The  Spanish  generals  and  autho-  tain  and  Spain,  the  Spanish  com* 
rities  were  astonished  at  such  ac-  modore  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
tiyity,  and  the  soldiers  were  en-  sought  an  explanation,  at  Uie  same 
raptured  at  even  the  chance  of  time  putting  his  vessels  into  the 
fighting  under  a  leader,  in  whose  best  state  of  defence  which  his 
every  action  the  soul  of  the  soldier  means  admitted.  The  explanation 
broke  f^rth.  But  without  this  con-  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  hroadndel 
Btant  activity  what  the  fate  of  Isla  These  devoted  vessels  were  known 
would  have  been  is  no  longer  to  be  laden  with  treasure,  the  pos- 
doubtful ;  and  if  assailed  from  the  session  of  which  the  British  corn- 
land  side,  from  the  loss  of  I«la,  modore  was  aware  would  reconcile 
Cadiz  must  have  fallen!  General  both  his  crews  and  his  naUon  to 
Graham  was  aware  that,  with  the  this  act  of  barbarity,  and.  Indeed, 
whole  coast  opposite  to  him  bristling  under  the  circumstances,  it  might 
at  every  point  with  guns  to  the  num-  be  added  of  piracy  I  Although  no 
ber  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  declaration  of  war  had  been  issued, 

gieces  of  heavy  artillery,  nothing  that  guilty  thirst  for  gold  which  Is 

ut  the  most  unremitting  activity  the  leading  passion,  or  rather  the  bc^ 

and  watchfulness  could  induce  tlie  setting  sin  of  the  nation-^  which  leads 

safety  of  a  position  so  extensive  and  to  every  crime,  each  in  full  force, 

so  ejmosed  to  attack.    He  had  op-  the  action  was  continued,  and  in  a 

posed  to  him  one  of  the  first  gene-  few    broadsides  a    victory   which 

rals  of  the  age,  whose  character  had  brought  no  honour  was  gained  ortr 

^  in  a  manner  been  staked  on  the  re-  a  powerless    foe.     But  the  most 

suit  of  this  siege.     Soult,  however,  lamentable  portion  of  this  tale  of 

whose  services  were  withdrawn  to  national  degradation  remains  to  be 

other  quarters  for  a  while,  left  the  told. 

command  in  nearly  equally  skilful  Don  Diego  Alvear,  with  his  eldest 
hands.  Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of  Bel-  8on  Don  Carlos  (Uien   a  boy,  but 
luno,  proved  himself  a  powerful  as-  who  afterwards  disttngnisheu  hluhi 
sailant^  but  both  were  baffled,  and  in  lelf  so  much  in  the  South  Americas 
the  end  Cadiz  and  hla  triumphed !  revolution),  were  on  board  one  fri- 
The  house  in  which  General  Gra-  gate,    while  the  mother,  with  the 
ham  had  taken  up  his  quarters  was  younger  children,  had,  for  the  coihi 
that  vacated  for  his  use  by  the  gover-  venience  of  more  ample  accommo* 
nor,  Don  Diego  Alvear,  an  oflicer  dation,  taken  their  passage  In  wnom 
whose  heavy  misfortunes  were  still  ther.    In  the  midst  of  the  atrodeus 
fresh  in  the  recoUecllou  of  every  and  neve^to-be*forgotten  attack,  the 
Br/cfsh  officer,  and  as  deep\y  rearel-  utAqi^'mx^  governor  and  hia  dia- 
led.   In  the  eyes  of  the  »pan\«rd%  \TW^A^\xi^i^\i^\'Qb!^%iABigiJi^wlMi 
he  vras  a  martyr;  and  Us  unirai^Vut^   ^ou\a&!GA.^iSi^%\'«iv^^wa>»  ^tei^ 
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th«f  imagloed,  eridence  of  their  piece  of  campbor  wrapped  In  liaen, 
liaving  had  the  eeaulcie  disorder;  wiili  which  thef  plugged  Vatir 
biit  the  Spanish  pfafsicfaoB,  bumble  mouths,  one  of  them  ventured  to  ap* 
though  thef  be  la  the  flcieuce  of  proach  the  chamber,  where  he  tw- 
paiholo^7,  Boldum  failed  in  their  held  the  ghastly  7oung  man  Strug- 
prognosU  when  deciding  on  the  fate  gling  from  chair  to  chair  to  reach 
of  those  attaclced.  For  example,  the  the  door.  He  called  Id  a  plteoua 
youDg  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  tone  for  his  chief,  whose  room  waa 
who  was  one  of  the  first  victims,  had  In  them/re  tnelo  (the  second  floor 
returned  to  supper,  after  bis  usual  In  a  Spanish  house  being  the  grand 
evi-uing  lounge,  to  the  house  where  suite),  to  assist  him. 
bis  chief  waa  quartered,  and  In  the  His  call  was  not  disregarded ;  he 
lower  part  of  which  he  bad  a  cham-  was  borne  In  the  arms  of  that  of- 
ber.  His  spirits,  generallj  lively,  ficer  and  placed  In  the  chair,  while 
were  observed  to  be  unusually  de-  with  tearful  and  averted  eyes  be 
pressed;  insomuch,  that  some  un-  took  his  last  leave  of  the  talented 
easiaess  was  felt  by  the  gentlemen  and  promising  being  whose  hours  of 
of  the  establishment,  and  by  the  lady  life  were  numbered.  During  the 
of  the  only  married  oue,  whose  fine  distresBing  scene  the  family  stood 
family  of  young  children  were  strict-  In  the  balcony  overlooking  the  paioo, 
]y  confined  to  the  attic  story  of  the  or  centre  of  the  house  (which  be- 
house.  The  youth,  however,  at-  Ing  built  in  a  hollow  square,  leaves 
tempted  to  rally;  but  his  efforts  an  opening  in  the  middle.  In  which 
were  In  vain.  His  fried  fish  lay  be-  is  the;)osu  or  tank  of  water).  They 
fort- him  untouched,  and  hfs glass  of  were  all  in  tears;  and  when  their 
wine,  which  he  twice  tried  to  gulp  guest  had  performed  his  mournful 
down,  remained  uuemptled.  office  and  was  about  ascending  to 
A  pbyiiician  of  ihe  name  of  Ram>  breakfast,  they  entreated  him  to  ra- 
cati,  a  man  of  no  mean  talent  and  main  below;  mean  lime  the  water- 
experience,  had  fiKi:d  hla  eyes  on  the  carrier  was  despatched  for  a  barrel 
young  olGcf^r  from  the  moment  he  of  water,  which  afforded  a  tiatb, 
took  hia  seat  at  the  table,  but,  fear-  and  then  every  article  of  clothing 
ful  ofalarming  the  lady  of  thbhouae,  which  he  had  worn  wassteepedin 
pretended  to  make  light  of  hia  com-  vinegar.  After  this  purification,  and 
plaints,  which  (as  tiie  doctor,  unfur-  an  entire  change  of  garments  (at  the 
tunately  fur  ono  In  his  profession,  loss  of  the  old  suit),  he  was  altow- 
was  deaf}  he  expressed  by  pointing  ed  to  sit  at  the  bre ak fast- table.— 
to  his  forehead  and  eyes,  and  mo.  The  poor  young  officer,  after  being 
ring  his  bead,  to  give  an  idea  of  his  placed  in  the  British  general  hospi- 
■ense  of  siddinesa.  On  the  reUre-  tal,  wae.  It  ia  feared,  left  in  a  great 
tnent  of  the  lady,  the  doctor  Imme-  measure  to  take  the  chances  of  his 
diately  ordered  the  ill-fated  youth  to  fate;  no  person  but  the  chief  of  the 
hla  room,  which  he  was  unable  to  medical  staff,  an^  his  sureeons  and 
reach  without  assistance,  and  then  assistants,  were  permitted  to  enter, 
pronounced  the  appalling  word^—  and  how  they  performed  their 
"  Heutlruckl"  Kind  and  humane  dangerous  duty  it  Is  now  useless 
as  were  the  members  of  the  esta-  to  enquire;  but  at  about  ten  o'clock 
blishmeot,  they  would  have  given  a  the  next  morning  the  officer  to 
tiiousand  dollars  to  effect  hii  remo-  whoae  aervlce  he  had  been  attacb- 
Tal,  but  at  that  late  hour  It  waa  im-  ed  prevailed  on  one  of  the  hoapi- 
practicable.  Tbey  passed  an  agonl-  tal  mates  to  allow  him  to  look  into 
xednight,aodataevenihenextmorn-  hla  room,  and  If  he  were  yet  aen- 
Ittg,  a  lilia  de  maiio  (sedan  chair)  was  sible,  to  collect  bis  last  wishes  and 
at  tUe  dour,  ready  to  take  the  unfor-  requests;  when  a  horrid  eight  pre- 
tunate  officer  to  the  general  boapital.  aenled  itself;  the  corpse  of  the  un- 
No  one  had  entered  his  room  during  fortunate  and  abandoned  youth  was 
tbe  night,  nor  would  any  of  the  do-  lyln^  extended  within  graap  of  a 
aiestlcB  now  approach  It.  He  lay  pitcher  of  water,  to  which  he  bad 
moaning  on  hla  bed  In  hie  clothes,  endeavoured  to  crawl  from  his  low 
not  bavlog  had  sueogth  to  remove  bed,  with  the  hope  of  assuagioftihe. 
them  the  previous  ni^L  The  Gal-  thirst  which  wm  cuwataMn^^vm, 
lefM  w«r«  as  Umid  as  the  servuta,  but  tta  \k»&  awBh.  \XB&]n  <C»  ™**^:\ 
bat  iMriar  b^ea  Amlafaed  with  ft  U  «u  »  U«Ett«ft«!»%  'A«>=^  ^'^ 
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SCBNES  XI— XVIII. 

Scenes  in  the  East. 

*'  Because  he  had.  like  Aldbiadet. 

The  ait  of  living  ia  all  climes  with  ease.'* 

Dott  Juan. 

Wb  love  the  Orient  land,  where  the  stepB  of  advancing  Morn  are  ever 
rosy,  and  the  broad- cast  swine  of  her  fair  arm  sows  the  earth  with  liquid 
pearl.  We  love  to  linger  in  thought  amid  the  relics  of  primordial  great- 
ness,  or  to  steep  our  basking  soul  in  sunshine  and  romance.  Our  reasons 
we  hope  to  give  you  some  fine  winter's  day — should  Mr  Mackenzie  gnu 
ciously  allow  us  one  this  season — when  we  commence  a  series  of  charm- 
ing articles  on  Oriental  fiction.  Mean  while  accept  the  fact,  as  a  psycho- 
logical curiosity— and  be  thankful  for  this  peep  into  a  great  mind.  Some- 
thing, you  perceive,  we  have  in  common  with  Napoleon,  Burke,  and  Mr 
Silk  Buckingham ! 

This  tafite  pursues  us — haunts  us— even  in  our  classics.  For  instance, 
you  should  see  us  read  Herodotus !  It  is  not,  be  assured,  d  la  Niebuhr. 
"  I  found  him  sometimes,"  says  Mr  Francis  Lieber,  in  his  most  catchpenny 
Reminiscences  of  the  great  historian  (?) — "  I  found  him  sometimes  in  a 
lying  posture  on  a  sofa,  holding  the  work  of  an  ancient  uriter  over  his  head  " 
And  he  thinks  it  needful  to  add — **  these  were  not  works  which  he  read 
by  way  of  relaxation  I "  We  should  think  not — if  he  used  a  Wesseling 
Herodotus.  Since  Aaron  and  Hur  held  up  the  arms  of  Moses — blasting 
the  Amalekite—who  ever  heard  of  a  rational  biped  in  such  an  attitude  r 
Now  our  system — and  we  learned  it  from  Charles  James  Fox — is  quite  the 
reverse.  Upon  the  plump  bosom  of  that  deep  and  downy  rug,  that  vlea 
in  hues  and  texture  with  our  carpet  from  a  Turkish  loom,  we  spread  out 
the  venerable  folio.    Then 

"  Our  arms  clin^  to  our  ribr,  our  legs  eotwiiiiog 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  we  fall  *' 

prone  on  that  useful  organ,  wherein  the  immortal  principle  of  unre- 
formed  town- counsellors  was  commonly  supposed  to  dwell.  And  so  tn- 
cumhent^  by  fire-light,  we  gloat  upon  our  prey.  Behold,  then,  how  we  hug 
the  Muses  of  the  ancient  chronicler,  and  what  portion  of  her  rifled  sweets 
each  undying  sister  is  forced  to  yield  us !  Clio,  with  a  leering  grace, 
melts  into  the  glowing  scene  of  Gyges  and  Caudaules.  Euterpe,  with  a 
roguish  smirk,  surrenders  that  tiullating  story  of  King  Rhampsioitus' 
daughter  and  the  luckiest  of  EgypUan  thieves.  Thalia,  comic  creature, 
salutes  us,  at  the  very  onset,  with  her  tale  of  the  sultan,  the  physician,  and 
the  beautiful  Nitetis.  Melpomene  presents  that  edifying  narrative  of  the 
Amazons  and  their  Scythian  cavaliers.  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Polymnia, 
Urania,  Calliope— are  they  not  all  glancing  with  the  glories  of  Darius  and 
of  Xerxes^fforgeous  even  in  his  ruin  ?  West  of  the  sea  of  Azof  our  sym- 
pathies need  never  wander.  Our  intellectual  retina  is  charged  with  the 
splendours  of  Ecbatana— iu  gold  and  its  silver  battlements,  its  blue,  its 
purple,  and  its  orange— and  the  fdnter  tints  of  European  pageantry  look 
poor  and  wan  in  comparison. 

It  is  the  same,  thing  when,  defying  headache,  and  only  bestowing  a  gentle 

execration  on  the  author  for  not  living  to  revise  and  correcty  we  buckle  to 

the  eighth  book  of  Thucydides;  or  when,  groaning  over  Schneider*s  dearth 

of  manuscripts,  we  combat  with  the  tough  morsels  of  Xenophon*B  Helle- 

n\c%.  TfssapDernes— Pbarnabazus,  son  of  Pharnaces--.what  Oriental,  moutli- 

filing  euphony  l—SardVi»ikT\aaLetx«%—%i«  names  that  hold  us  llkeaspelL 

It  wSi  be  delightful'— we  fe«\  Vl  Won&iuA— \a  ^>x&5b^  Kidhiadea  into  tht 
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wilt  etteem  it  no  vtnitjr  in  me  to 
count  with  confidence  upon  my  own 
capacity.  Who  can  vaunt  to  have 
pryed  more  deep  than  I  into  the 
tangled  politics  of  Greece  and  Asia  ? 
Who  has  endured  the  discipline  of 
each  Ticiaaitudea,  at  an  age  when  the 
fire  of  youth  is  yet  undamped,  and 
experience  is  commonly  so  rare? 
Who  can  boast  himself  more  zealous 
as  a  friend,  more  fatal  as  an  enemy, 
more  prompt  as  a  general,  more 
cautious  as  a  statesman  ?  Who  can 
deny  that,  wherever  I  have  turned 
myself,  victory  has  planted  her 
standard  ? 

TVm.   Thou  speakest  of  thyself 
proudly ;  hut  faltefy  speakest  thou  not 

Ale.  Well  I  and  if  I  speak  but  truth, 
confess — for  whom  could  my  talents 
prove  more  precious  than  for  thee  ? 
— for  thee,  whose  court  is  so  rich  in 
pomp  and  rank,  but  so  poor — if  I 
except  thine  own — in  the  nobility  of 
soul  I  In  what  are  thine  armies  want- 
ing? Assuredly  not  in  numbers, 
and  often  just  as  little  in  individual 
bravery.  But  they  want  a  Lbader, 
who  knows  and  who  fulfils  the  wide 
circle  of  his  duties.  In  what  is  thy 
Council  lacking?  In  men  that  can 
trace  out  the  moral  map  of  different 
lands ;  that  blend  promptitude  of 
mind  with  practical  wisdom.  What 
has  cause^d  the  Persians  so  oft  to  fiee 
before  the  Greeks  ?  Was  it  not  be- 
cause they  were  almost  always 
ignorant  of  ourtempers  and  manners, 
our  strength  and  weakness,  and  all 
our  multifarious  and  ever-mutable 
relations  ?  Had  Xerxes  listened  to 
the  words  of  Demaratus,  Thermo- 

gylse  had  never  been  a  name  that  still 
rings  the  blood  into  the  cheeks  of 
every  Persian  who  hears  it 

7Vm,  (half  in  mockery).  Art  thou 
done  yet,  stranger,  with  thine  artful 
oration  ? 

Ale,  (offended).  Done!  so  utterly 
done  that  I  await  but  thine  arilcst 
confession,  whether  I  have  spoken 
truth  or  falsehood ;— thy  simple  f/es 
or  no.  Thou  art  silent !  Be  it  so ! 
Ere  the  day  departs,  O  Tissa- 
phemes,  I  turn  my  back  upon  thy 


court  I  (ProueBy).  AdNmger  Mudk 
as  the  son  of  Clinias  will  sot  wsal 
for  another  asylum.  Unconcerned 
whether  thy  safe  conduct  protect  roe 
or  not,  I  will  travel  on.  I  trust  to 
that  security  which  nature  planted 
in  my  soul,  and  wrote  upon  my  fore* 
head.  (^Bows  gravely^  and  is  about  to  go), 
Tiss.  'Nkj,  Alcibiadea,  remain  ! 
So  as  thou  speakest  with  me  no  other 
one  has  ever  dared  to  speak.  But 
I  myself  comprehend  not  the  irre« 
sistible  sway  thy  whole  character 
has  o*er  me. — Remain  at  my  court, 
not  as  a  client,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  state!  Among  all  the  officea» 
all  the  dignities,  of  war  or  govern- 
ment, choose  what  may  please  thee ! 
The  one  thou  choosest  shall  soon  be 
vacant  I 

Ale.  (smiling).  Well  then — I  choose 
none. 

Tiss.  (amazed).     None ! 

Ale.  None,  and  yet  the  greatest  of 
all !  the  dignify  of  thy  friend^  the 
office  of  thy  counsellor. — Tissaphernes, 
the  free-bom  Greek,  the  Greek  for 
ever  free,  discerns  no  honour  where 
the  subjects  of  despotic  thrones  ef^ 
find  the  most  exalted.  No  duties 
but  the  duties  of  friendskip  could 
bind  me  here-^nX  least  dll  Persia  be 
altogether  my  country.  But  hast 
thou  dangers  to  break  through ;  here 
is  my  arm  !  projects  to  contrive ; 
here  is  my  head  .'--and  here  too  my 
heart,  in  which  there  throbs  no  drop 
of  blood  that  will  not  gladly  flow 
for  him  who  once  commands  my 
love,  and  who  proves  worthy  to  re- 
tain it ! 

Tiss,  Son  of  Clinias,  no  foe  could 
e*er  subdue  me  as  thy  lips  have 
done.  With  every  fresh  expression 
thou  hast  mastered  me  the  more. 
Come !  I  accept  thine  offer.  I  shall 
know  how  to- gain  thy  love;  and 
struggle  to  preserve  it  Here  is  my 
hand !  The  Persian  Satrap  scruples 
not  to  give  the  Grecian  leader  his 
kiss  and  his  embrace.  (Embraces 
him).  Come!  come!  The  whole 
court  shall  learn  this  day  that  Tis« 
saphernes  is  thy  friend;  and  that  thy 
post  is  next  his  own. 


**  I  trembled  when  you  left  me ;  I  trembled  when  you  staid  away  bo  long ; 
how  should  I  have  trembled  Yi&d\oN«i\i«^^^our  words  P  eaid  Antlodmii 
vrhen  hie  friend  reported  pTOgreat. 
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the  (laager  r  Better  a  qvlck  deaUi  thorn  a  Blade's  life.  The  crouehiag, 
crawlii^  Alclblades  he  would  have  ^ound  down  hj  ceuelew  iDJurj;  the 
erect,  uoflincbing  Alctbladea  he  could  but  antite  at  oore,  or  take  it  once 
t*  Ua  boaom.  And  now,  let  my  voice  but  be  heard  at  hU  council,  let  me 
but  approach  him  wHh  that  aubtla  iattac7,  m  far  above  the  awkward  adula- 
tion 01  coarser  spiriu,  and  jnu  shall  see  AJdbiad«a  becoaie  more  iadlapen- 
aable  to  TiRsapbernei,  than  Titsaphernes  to  Alcibiades ! " 

He  kept  hla  word.  An  lacoioprebeiiHlble  eoigmii — a  wonder  ^eater  of 
its  kind  than  theteinple  of  Epheuan  Diana — did  it  Becm  to  tbepoltrooniol' 
rourt,  when  the  proud  vicegerent,  before  tbem  all,  named  the  Greek  refu- 
gee h\»/riend.  Still  more  in  com  pre  be  nil  ble  wan  Itto  thegrej-haired  cnua- 
aetlora  to  mark  the  daily- growing  influence  of  Alcibiadei  over  a  man  wbo 
hitherto  had  followed  no  will— eileemed  no  merit — but  hU  own.  Bars 
■od  bolta — Htellitei  and  eunucha — appearejl  to  be  changed,  by  some  magic 
formula,  into  negative  quantitiea.  Treasury  and  harem  stood  open  to  the 
stranger.  Open  aa  these,  in  the  aatne  direction,  for  a  time  was  the  heart 
of  Tliaaphernea.  Bully  Bottom  was  not  more  "  traaalated"  than  the  Sa- 
Uap. 

And  Alcibiades  too— oh  that  the  epbora  and  old  senators  of  Sparta  could 
have  seen  him  I  Tbe  very  sparks  and  apendlbrifts  of  Athens  would  srarcely 
have  recognised  iheir  former  brother-rake  in  the  voluptuous,  perfutne- 
brealhing,  resplendent  Persian  Into  which  be  was  metamorphosed.  Hie 
table-service  of  ivory — and  what  viands  to  match  it! — his  cups  of  gold — 
Ills  bath  of  essences— Ills  feet  treading  upon  purple  I  Muiic  lulled  him  to 
repose  ;  music  wakened  him  from  slumber.  Scourged  was  the  stave  that 
spread  the  roicleavea  on  his  couch  with  an  unpractised  band.  Scourged 
was  tbe  cook  that  over-salted  a  dish  at  his  board.  And  withal  there  were 
momenta  when  tbe  bold  Greek  revealed  himself — when  Uie  hero  beamed 
out  of  the  woman's  garb — when  truth  itself,  a  thing  ao  unheard  by  Tisaa- 
phemei,  br<dce  freely  from  hit  llpa.    Take  the  aexi  fragmenta  In  evidence  I 


Gardens  o/^Tissaphebnes,  near  hh  Palace. 
Alcidi&DES,  TlSSAPnBBNES,  ASTIOCnus  (al  a  utile  dislaiicr).    Fenian  rovrliert. 

Ale.  Tea,  TliGBphernet,  more  than  TUs.  And  this  enviable  person- 
royal  Is  this  palace;  more  sum  ptuouB  who  may  he  happen  to  be? 
than  the  banging  gardens  of  Semira-  Ale.  Hyself. 

mis  are  thine;   boundless,  sumless  Tiss.iwithamilenfairprite).  Tby- 

tbe  wealth  you  this  morning  fcbowed  self?    Forgive  me,  Alclblades;  thy 

mo !    Were  Greece  to  be  bargained  word  goes  far  with  me — but  here, 

for,  town  by  town,  hamlet  by  ham-  methinks,  there  la  need  for  more  than 

let,  acre  by  acre,  thou  couldet  come  common  faith.     Ail  deference  for 

away  the  purchaser ;  and  yet thy  paternal  Inheritance !     It  may 

Tiu.  Ha!  some  fault  yel  to  find?  have  been  the  richest  at  Athens; 

Out  with  it  freely  !  nevertheless  T  am  master  of  a  single 

Ale.  O  no,  not  exactly  a  fault.   In  girdle,  set  with  precious  stones — 

all  that  I  beheld  there  was  a  glorious  perchance  it  may  have  escaped  thy 

eomblnaUon  of  outward  show  with  notice— which  I  would  not  give  for 

intrinsic  value.  Never,  1  say  it  again,  It. 

never  baa  private  individual  possess-  Ale,  Nay,   of  this   Inheritance  I 

ed  a  treasure  like  this.    Lil-e  thit—  spoke  not.    It  once  wat  mine  ;  what 

nark  me  I    And  yet  I   know  the  I  am  now  thinking  of,  it  so  sdll. 

owner  of  a  jewel  tiiat  transcends  all  Vaunt  tby  jewels,  good  Tiasu^KiKt- 

tUne  In  ranty,  and  outwelgha  them  nea,  as  hwiiAi  »a  iom  Tjv«ftw>\   "%«»- 

In  worth.  evon  lii*  ■?««,  "Cb*  \iwi«SoR^  w™.  «^ 
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CllnlM,  bu  ret  a  jewel— offer  him  ha?e  been  reidy  M  parUke  with  tfaea 

ten  times  tbf  girdle's  cost  for  It,  and  or  eille,  porertj,  danger,  and  dealb  F 

he  accepts  not  the  exchange.  You  nre  silent  1     You  muee   upon 

Till.  Ha  I  now  I  understand  thcr,  the  questloD  ! — muse  without  find- 

niitrffil  Greek  !    What  else  canat  thou  ing  a  repi;  I     O  rich  Tiaaaphertiea, 

mean  than  thy  mind — ao  far  at  leaat  how  poor  art  ihou  la  comparison 

lilce  a  jewel  that  It  spaiklea  with  a  with   Alcibiadea,  so  long  aa    tbou 

farkti/  of  colour!,  lackeat  an  Antiocbus  1 

Ate.  A  false  guesa,  moat  mighty  Ant.  Son  of  Clinias,  wilt  thou  kill 

Satrap !    Yet  e?en  that  would  Inot  me  with  sbame  ? 

exchange  for  the  llfelesa  heaps  of  7Vn.  Soon — I  fear — tntij  ib\a  lianie 

ihj  gold,  for  thy  diamonds— untvu-  change  quartera.  Declare  the  honeat 

jciouf  of  the  huea  they  shine  withal,  truth  I  Did  Antiocbus  do  all  tbta  for 

and  thus  widely  different  from  me.  thee  ? 

But  of  that— believe  me— 1  thought  Ale.  He  did  yet  more.    He  threw 

not  at  this  moment    I  wet  speaking  away  aecurlty,  and  chose  trembllDg 

ofRi'iiible  treasure.  wretchedneaa.    He  wrung  from  me 

Tia.  End  then  my  uncertainty,  by  violence  the  permlMioD  to  attend 

and  say  of  what?  me;  (o  the  very  realraa  of  eternal 

Ale,  Of  this!    (Calching  hold  of  night  he  swore  to  follow  me;  and 

Antiocrus,  and  placing  him  dote  to  would   do   It    without   a   murmur; 

TissAPnERNEs.}  would  do  it  with  joy. 

7V«.  (astonUhed).  This  thine  inea-  7Vu.(i^u£AicingALCiBiAi>Es).Ahyea, 

timabio  Jewell    1  deny  not  the  merit  tben  art  thou  richer  than  I: — Richer, 

of  Antlochus,  but although  my  treasure!  were  tenfold 

Alt.   (.piitc  ili'coneerUd).    O  AIci-  multiplied  I  By  the  Sun's  sacred  fire, 

blades,  why  bring  me  thus  to  shame  ?  thou  hast  holden  up  a  terrible  mir- 

Tia.  (kiig'img).    Tell  us  thyself,  ror  before  mp,  end  I  shudder  at  the 

wonderful  stranger— of  what  costly  nakedness  la  which  I  stand  within 

metal    ajt   thou  made  ?     Or  what  it. 

powers  of  enchantment  reside  wiih.  Ale.  Be  it  mine,  then,  to  heal  the 

in  thy  soul  ?  wounds  my  own  hand  has  dealt 

Ale.  Hear  me  out,  Tissaphernes  I  Some  weighty  words,  noble  Satrap, 

And  then  tby  decision  I    Lo,  it  is  tbou  baa  heard  me  utter;  think  on 

not  the  voice  of  a  flatterer— such  them,  and  thou  art  comforted.    (A 

part  ahali  ne'er  be  mine— when  I  call  paute). 

thee   great.     Exhaustieta    are    tby  Tin.    In  vain — I    cannot  divine 

atores;    almost  unbounded   is  thy  them. 

might;    aod   many  are   the   slaves,  Ale.  Some  two  monlht tincf,  I  said; 

who  bow  down  in  ibe  dust  before  and  laid  there  my  emptiaals.     Then 

thee— their  life  and  dexth  suspended  wast  tbou  sdll  poor;  to  be  rich  (hud 

on  a  nod  of  (by  head,  on  an  ftccent  rests  with  thyself  alone.   'The  aon  of 

of  thy  tongue.  But  'tis  true,  is  it  not,  Cllnias  had  only  hia  Antiochua ;  thou 

aboveo/f  vicissitude  of  fortune  thou  mayst  have  Alcibiadea  and  Antio- 

art  not  yet  elevated?  WwiniprobMe,  chui  t<%ether.    Farewell;  to  binder 

but  not  impotiible.  reflections  of  some  sorts  is  s  crime 

Tiu.  When  did  I  ever  say  so?  — and  a  crime  1  dare  not  venture  on. 

When  could  human  being  ever  say  {Going:  Tissapheknbs  tlopihiai). 

ao  ?  Tiij.  A  few  momenta  longer  I     1 

Ale,  Suppoae  a  case :  suppose  tbou  will   not  examine  whether  thy  laM 

badet  suddenly — Kime  two  nionth»  tince  words  are  quite  so  true  aa  thy^rt/ : 

-received  intelligence  that  the  fa-  they  are  at  least  flattering  to  me, 

vour  of  tby  great  kiog  bad  changed,  and  deserve  acknowledgment.  (^Signt 

without  a  cause.  Into  aager  against  to  kii  diatant  attcndanti).     Hither  I  I 

thee — that  a  vast  army  was  on  the  have  somewhat  to  say  to  you.  (^Thtg 

inarch  to  attack  thee  unprepared —  hurry  to  him). 

aod  that,  shouldst  thou  be  taken,  A  Courtier.  Thy  commands,  moat 

death  or  endless  captivity  would  he  mighty .' 

thy    doom;— lo  which  of   all  thy         Olheri.  Here — here  we  are moat 

courttera   wouldst  thou  then  have  merciful  I 

inlniited  thy  life  ?     WUch  wou\&  "pUty  Cbamberlalna  Bagow  and 
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ArtMpes,  remember  ye  thit  1  lately 
pondered  how  we  ahotild  name  ihlt 
garden  ? 

Bagotu  (wiVA  haadi  croucd,  and  head 
bowed  loui).  Uadoubtedlf,  most  kIo- 
tiuuB  1  tbf  bIbtb  remembera  Ik  T&ou 
■oui^hteBt  to  mark  by  a  alagle  word 
the  ideft  of  all  tbat  Is  good  and  beau- 
tlful. 

Aitatp.  (like  the  other).  It  Waa  to 
exprets.iiiarewByllablss,  tbeimage 
of  some  darling — same  unBurpnsa- 
able  being — some  object  ever  cbarm- 


log,  ever  young.  Wholo  daja  long 
hsTB  we  Bought  for  It,  and  dlacorer- 
ed  DO  such  word. 

Tin.  Well  then :  I  b&Te  dlicover- 
ed  itl  Be  this  i^rden  named  bence- 
forward  Alcibiadbs  (turning  round  to 
him  with  a  tmile),  Whether  thou  wilt 
name  yon  neighbour  log  palace 
(poiniing  to  H),  wbtch  I  have  often 
myaelf  inhabited,  and  which,  with 
all  lu  furniture,  I  now  present  to 
thee,  TitiapAeTTiei  or  Anlitxhia—'I 
leave  solely  to  tfayaelf. 


Another— and  another— and  another— of  the  actuiJ  drama,  before  the 
stage- muager  can  venture  to  show  blmteir. 


SCBNB  XIII. 

Eight  daj/s  after  the  preceding. 
Chamber  o/Tissaphebnu. 

TlSSAPHSRNES.      AlCIBIIDES. 


Tlu.  Welcome,  Alclbiadeo. 
Whence  so  early  ? 

Ale.  I  come  to  thank  thee. 

Tiu.  For  the  Iberian  damsel,  per- 
haps f  Spare  thy  thanks  I  They 
might  outvalue  the  present  Does 
abe  please  thee  ? 

Ale.  Not  more  than  I  ples8e  her 
In  return.  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
erolici  of  my  old  master,  Socrates. 

TUi.  Bravo!  But  what  like  you 
best  about  her — the  sprightlinesB  of 
her  mind,  or  the  beauty  of  ber  per- 
ton? 

Ale.  Both  are  charming.  But,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  have  seen  and  known 
too  many  of  our  Grecian  maids  to 
find  any  thing  extrauidiuary  in  the 
mind  of  an  Asian  glrl> 

Till.  How?  Dost  thou  deny  our 
countrywomen  souls  ? 

Ale.  Not  entirely;  only  I  question 
how  far  they  go. 

Tin.  How  far  ? 

Ale.  Mind  and  freedom — you  un- 
derstand me — are  related  to  each 
other  like  sunshine  and  plants.  Take 
ftway  the  one,  and  the  others  grow 
■tunted.  Your  stove-heat  may  pam- 
per aome  of  Ibe  slighter  aorta;  but 
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the  grander  will  not  rise  except  be> 
neatb  an  open  sky. 

Tiu.  {becoming  very  grave").  I  should 
hope  that  this  same  difference  thou 
dream'st  of  betwixt  our  damsels  and 
yours  Is  not  meant  to  include  the 
other  sex. 

Ale.  {laughing).  And  I  will  not  sBy 
what  may  be  guessed  uuiald. 

Tiu.  (enraged).  Ha  I  Insolent !  and 
thou  darest  to  ray  very  face 

Ale,  (intermpling,  but  tsith  a  calm 
tone).  Dare  to  thy  very  face  to  say 
that — there  is  no  rule  without  ex- 
cep^on ;  and  that  each  exception 
may  then  lay  claim  to  so  much  the 
more  honour.  One  scarcely  notlcee 
courage  In  a  Spartan— wit  In  an 
Athenian  ;  but  he  who  blends  tliem 
both — as  THOU  dost — would  even  In 
Greece  be  great,  and  is  In  Periia  ten 
timea  greater.  Loftier  seema  to 
tower  the  lonely  cedar  In  thy  gar- 
den than  it  would  do,  wlib  equal 
height,  on  Lebanon.  This  is  my 
theory.  Storm  at  it,  tf  thou  wilt, 
and  canst  I  But  O,  what  are  myrlada 
of  ordinary  Persians  to  a  Tlssa- 
phemesf  Or  Is  he  too— peradven- 
tuie— «  slave,  u  th«  fl»«m<n^^»A»^-l 
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of    hlft   hilk:etxi»   despite     all     her 
graces,  must  be  ? 

Tiis,  Egregious  eel !  tbou  gHdest 
a^v  tt)o  quibk  for  one  to  trac^  or 
catch  the)}.  Woiild  that  I  koeve  of 
HoiniS  bet  to  hold  thee  fast !  But  to 
come  back  to  the  pdint  froni  which 
We  ltart^d-^kiioweltth6U  that,  with 
Regard  to  my  yestierday's  present,  I 
did  but  thare  With  thiee  ?  The  sataoe 
sla?i»-merchaDt  i^ho  brought  me  the 
IberiUti  delivered  to  ibe  also  a  vir- 
gia  of  Lesbos,  captured  from  pirates ; 
the  world's  whole  limits  never  look- 
ed OD  aught  more  lovely. 

Ale,  1  witih  thee  joy  of  her. 

Tiss,  Such  a  shape — such  a  sta- 
ture— such  a  face,  the  very  type  of 
all  enchantment — son  of  Clinias,  all 
this  must  be  seen,  not  told  of. 

Ale,  (coldly).  And  yet  1  believe  it 
all  unseen. 

Tiss,  Harkye,  I  am  already  close 
on  fifty,  and  should  know  what  it  is 
to  lioe  and  to  etijoy;  and  yet  did  I 
go  into  raptures  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  fifteen — nay,  am  in  rap- 
tures yet,  BO  cordial  and  so  child- 
like, that  I  should  feel  a  want,  were 
my  friend  not  to  learn  how  exquisite 
this  creature  is.  Away  with  me — I 
will  show  her  to  thee. 

Ale,  As  you  please  (suddenly  draiV' 
ing  back).  But  yet,  Tissaphernes, 
first  tell  me,  dost  thou  believe  thy- 
self master  of  her  person  only,  or  of 
her  heart  into  the  bargain  ? 

Tiss.  Why,  I  flatter  myself  of  both. 
I  plucked  the  first  fruit  off  this  young 
vine.  And  the  transition,  from  want 
to  overflowing  affluence,  appears  to 
inflame  her  gratitude. 

Ale,  So  had  I  best  not  see  her^ 
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thAt  her  heart  mk)[  remain  with 
thee. 

Tiss.  What  meanest  thou  P 

Ale,  At  least  don  thou  some  cost- 
lier robe,  add  Suffer  me  to  follow 
thee  in  niy  plainest.  In  that  case 
she  may  fbrget  to  look  bejond  the 
dress  to  the  man, 

Tiss,  {with  indignation).  Knowest 
thou,  Greek,  that  the  sturdlelt  pa- 
tience tires  at  last,  and  that  thy 
vanity— thy  laughable  vanity — ^ia  be- 
coming insup))6rtable? 

Ale.  (laughing).  What  I  can  you 
call  me  Grtek,  and  not  remember 
that  thus  yuu  justify  my  pride  ? — 
Truly  thou  art  right.  Even  in  this 
womanish  disguise  the  free-born 
Greek  is  visible.  Sharp  is  the 
glance  of  a  female  eye.  Soon 
would  the  fair  Lesbian  recognise  a 
countryman  in  me ;  soon  would  she 
di»tinguish  the  republican  from  him 
who  serves  a  king — although  great 
King  he  may  be,  and  so — for  the 
sake  of  this  little  bond  of  sympathy 
—  perhaps  give  me  her  —  secret 
preference. 

Tiss.  O,  the  chimera  I 

Ak,  Such  you  may  think  it  But 
even  a  chimera  shall  keep  me  from 
running  in  the  way  of  damaging  my 
friend  and  my  protector. — I  must 
not  see  this  Lesbian.    (Exit  rapidly). 

Tiss.  And  all  this  he  says  and  dues 
with  impunity!  ),  that  was  once 
wont  to  endure  nothing,  endure  all 
from  him. — By  the  mighty  Orrooz, 
now  can  I  not  decide  which  of  us 
two  is  playing  most  the  woman's 
part:  —  he  with  his  thousand  hu- 
mours and  caprices,  or  I  who  put 
up  with  them  all  I 


SCBNB  XIV. 

A  few  days  after  the  preceding, 
TissAPHBRNBS.     A  Chamberlain, 


Chamb,  Mighty  Satrap,  he  is  fol- 
lowing close  upon  my  heels. 

Tiss,  Let  him  come  In^  and  then 
.  .  ;  (waves  him  away).  There  mutt 
be  none  in  the  next  chamber. 

Chamb.  To  hear  is  to  obey.  (As  he 
goes  out,  Alcibiadbs  enters), 

Ak.  Thou  hast  summoned  m«  In 


monstrous  haste.  Has  any  thing  hap- 
pened abroad  ? 

Tiss.  Nothing  abroad  ,  but  some- 
thing at  hf>me.  Son  of  Cliniaa,  thou 
must  have  bitter  enemies  at  my 
court 

Ale.  How  can  I  doubt  that»  whea 
ihm  art  my  friend  I 
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Scene  XV. 


THE  BAlfQUET. 


Tiss,  (at  he  takes  hu  place  upon  the 
couch).  Son  of  Clinias,  tbou  next  me 
as  usual  I  (  To  one  of  the  attendants). 
Where  Is  Bagoas,  the  Chamberlain  ? 
He  shall  present  my  wine. 

Chamberlain,  My  lord,  he  had  but 
yesterday  the  good  fortune 

Tiss.  And  shall  have  it  again  to- 
day.    Let  him  be  called. 

Chanib.  Instantly.  He  is  in  the 
next  apartment. 

( Whispers  of  discontent  among  the 
courtiers ;  Bag  0  AS  advances,  tvith 
looks  of  pride  towards  the  rest^  of 
hu7niliti/  towards  his  master.) 

Tiss,  (towards  the  end  of  the  enter' 
tainment^tuming  /oBagoas).  Dostthou 
know,  Bagoas,  to  whom  thou  owest 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  us  twice 
successively  ? 

JSag,  (with  crossed  arms).  Happy 
should  I  count  myself,  if  my  weak^ 
but  well-meant  services,  have  plea- 
sed my  glorious  master. 

Tiss,  (sternly).  If  well'Vicant  they 
be,  they  are  certain  to  please  me. 
To-day,  however,  I  was  looking  not 
80  much  to  them  as  to  a  certain  re- 
commendation  in  thy  favour. 

Bag.  O  that  I  knew  the  friend — 
the  patron  —  who  is  so  graciously 
dispORed  towards  me ! 

Tiss.  Behold  him  here  !  (Pointing 
to  Alcibiadbs). 

Bag.  (somewhat  disconcerted).  Thou  I 
illustrious  son  of  Clinias !  In  truth — 

Ale.     (laughing).     Ha,  ha  I      You 

, don't  know,  perhaps,  my  eloquent 

friend,  how  you  have  deserved  to 

be  remembered  by  me  ?    Enlighten 

him,  most  noble  Satrap. 

7V«f.  (bitterly).    As  if  the  one  rem 

commendation  did  not  merit  the  other/ 

Thy   letter f  however,    Bagoas,   has 

groduced  nothing ;  but  his  good  word 
as  been  effectual. 
JBog.  (still  more  embarrassed).  What 
letter,  most  illustrious  master  ? 

Tiss,  (holding  up  to  him  the  letter). 
Whose  hand  is  this  ? 
Bag,  I  know  it  not. 
Tiss*  (breaking  out  into  fury).  Thou 
knowest  it  not !  Ha  I  miserable  I  and 
thlae  insolence  goes  so  far  as  to  pol- 
iuto  my  ear  with  lieft?    Kve  X\ie%« 
not  Iby  characters  ?    Wai  uoX  "jev 


terday  thy  day  of  attendance  ?  Who 
but  thou  could  have  entered  the 
chamber  where  this  was  found  ? 
Who  but  thou  was  seen  of  my  guard 
a  few  moments  before,  creeping 
stealthily  away?  Have  there  not 
escaped  thee,  more  than  once,  half- 
sentences  of  malice  towards  my 
friend?  Was  not ^Yet  why  de- 
base myself  so  deeply  as  to  seek 
for  proofs  against  a  wretch  like  thee  ? 
We  have  means  to  wring  the  truth 
from  obdurate  spirits.  Choose  this 
instant  between  full  confession  and 
the  torture. 

Bag,  (kneeling).  If  mine  inno- 
cence  

Tiss,  Innocence  I  What,  venture 
still?  Guards,  seize  this  miscreant, 
and  away  with  him  to  the  rack.  Take 
him  down  when  he  has  breathed  his 
last  sigh,  or  confessed  his  last  villany ! 

(  The  guards  seize  him,  Alcibiadbs 
seems  desirous  to  speak). 

Bag,  O  mercy,  mercy  I  —  (T^ey 
are  tearing  him  away). — There  shall 
need  no  rack.  I  will  confess  all  1  I 
wrote  the  letter. 

Tiss,  Turn,  then,  thy  face  this  way 
(jmnting  to  Alcibiadbs),  and  make 
confession.  To  him  I  make  thee 
oTer,  thy  means,  thy  life,  thine  all. 
He  is  thy  master  and  thy  judge. 

Bag.  (prostrating  himself  before  Al- 
ciBiAOEs).  O  that  thou— ^ 

Ale,  (with  majesty).  My  warmest 
thanks,  great  Satrap,  for  this  honour- 
able confidence.  'Tis  meet  that  I 
should  strive  to  merit  it!  Bagoas, 
I  will  be  more  than  thy  judge,  I  will 
be  thy  mild  one.  I  might,  perhaps, 
ask  ^ee  how  have  I — who  never 
wronged  thee  by  a  word,  by  a  thought 
— drawn  on  me  thy  hate,  and  that 
too  of  so  keen  a  quality  ?  I  might 
ask  thee  who  are  thine  accomplices? 
—and  bring  them  hither  to  vaj  foot 
like  thee.  But  I  desire  not  to  know 
them,  nor  to  punish  thee.  Arise ! 
thou  art  pardoned. 

Whispers  around  the  circle.  Great ! 
Noble  I  Incomparably  noble ! 

Tiss,  (anuized).  What!  Alcibiadet, 
thou  wouldst 

A(c.  lm\^lore  thee  too  to  do  as    I 
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Tilt.  Forgive  Ai'ui?  Never  I  Seise  that  I  bsnlih  thee  not  for  ever)  But 

blm  there,  eod  let  a  cross take  thf  self  now  rrom  mj  pretence. 

Ale.  ProDouDce  It  oot,  noble  Sa-  If  after  a  mootb'a  epBc^tbla  noble 

trap  I     VVIiat .'  Tissapbernea  retract  Greek  again  shall  epeak  B  word  for 

bU  word  !    To  mc  he  conalgned  the  tbee — then  may  eat  tbou  haply  once 

fate  ufBiigoa9,aad /decide it.  more,  file  slave,  prostrate  thjietf 

Tin.  Be  Uao.   HIs/i/e  thoumajtt  before  thy  maater. 

E resent  him  with ;  but  my  forgiveneu  Bag.  O  permit  me  yet  onee  anin 

e  shall  never  have.     Let  him  be  to  klsa  the  duat  from  thf  feet  I    Be* 

degraded  from  his  office;  banished  fore  thee,  too,  illustrious  Alclbladei, 

from  mj  court,  and  from  my  face     permit  me 

forever.  Ak,  Away,  Bagoaal  thy  thanks  I 

Ale.     Not  ao,  O  gennrous  Tiaaa-  wish  not,  and  thy  petition  I  already 

phernesl     Worthleas  then  would  be  divine.    Be  assured,  the  next  moon's 

my    present;    more    inaupportable  6rst  day,  If  It  depend  on  roe,  shall  be 

than  death  itself  wnuld  be  hia  pu-  the  last  of  tby  banishment.     Hore- 

nishment.     His  attempt  was  harm-  orer,  ft-ar  not  for  tby  treasures.  Hy 

Ivsa  to  me;  Int  It  b»  aUn  harmlnas  princely  friend  has  given  them    to 

to  bimselF.     Me  aougbt  to  shake  me  me;    but  the  giving  back  again  he 

in  thy  confidence  and  favour;  the  baa  not  forbidden.     Economlat  for 

strongest  proof  that  be  could  no^—  >u^i(r{/^ I  never  yet  could  be;  for  ano> 

the  moat  terrible  to  his  accomplicee,  lAer  I  truat  10  learn  the  art. 

or  thoae  who  think  like  him — will  be  [Baoojib  urilAdraut. 

thy  readlneaa  to  listen  to  my  requesta  Tiu.    Glorioua  Alclbiadea  I— aole 

in  general,  and  to  thia  In  particular,  Greek  that  deaerves  to  be  myfrlendl 

Mani/  of  tlie  Caurtiert  (half  aloud).  Touchstone  never  tested  Ihe  worth 

Maeoanimity  beyond  compare  I  of  virgin  gold  more  undeniably  than 

TVn.  Sonof  Clioias,  on  how  unde>  this  event  has  shown  the  greatnesa 

serving  an  object  doat  thou  lavish  of  thy  aoul.    Wo  to  him  toat  even 

thy  clemency,  tby  nobleness  I     Per-  by  «  look  affronts  tbee  I  Death  with- 

suasion  dropa  from  tby  lips ;  but  to  out  pity— even  at  thy  entreaty  Irre- 

justice  1  must  lend  a  readier  ear.  mieslble — to    him    that   speaks    or 

(7'itB«G0Aa).Miserableslave,heark-  writes  a  word  sgainat  thee.     1  will 

en  to  thy  doom  l  and  that  no  argu-  punish  even  the  man  that  eneiet  tbee  { 

ment,no  prayermayfurthermltigate  sltbough  truly  I  myaelf  am  not  far 

it,  hear  me  attest  it  by  the  Sun's  pure  from  this  InRrmtty.      See,  thou  re> 

fire — aulbenticemsnatioiiot  divinity,  fusest  my  present  of  the  wealth  of 

Thank  Alciblades  that  I  suffer  thee  Begoas.    This  ring  from  my  finger 

to  live  I     Thank  his  liberality  that  thou  shalt  not  refuse.   1  sive  It  thee, 

I  leave  thee  half  of  thy  posses siona—  not  because  no  jeweller  has  hitherto 

I  knuw  thy  avarice  and  thy  wealth —  presumed  to  put  a  value  on  It — U 

and    promise  blm  the  half  alone  I  shall  be  merely  a  remembrancer  of 

Thank  bla  superhuman  magnanimity  this  day— nothing  more. 


With  hia  first  step  into  the  S&trap's  council- chamber  Alciblades  had 
altered  the  whole  temper  of  Persian  politics.  We  could  show  him,  as  hia 
own  heart  began  to  yearn  more  and  more  for  his  country,  working  round, 
with  Inimitable  skill,  the  mighty  mass,  whose  huge  momentum  be  now  d^ 
■Ired  to  bring  to  bear  in  favour  of  Athens.  We  could  show  him  Insldioua 
In  the  harem,  persuasive  in  the  closet,  triumphant  In  divan.  But,  alaa  I 
there  are  ever  two  aldea  to  the  tapeatry.  We  should  have  to  show,  not- 
vrithataodlng  all  hia  management,  the  Innate  craft  of  ■  Mml-bartiuian  too 
■Irvag  for  him  at  lait.  It  would  be  too  mortifying  to  eiblbtt,  trllb  our 
own  proper  pen,  a  Tiaaaphemea  Improving  on  the leaaona  of  hia  teacher, 
and  learning  to  play  fast  and  looae  with  the  pnpil  of  Perlclea. 

Bleaaloga,  then,  on  Thomas  Hobbee  of  Mnlmeabnry,Deietashe  waa  I  OfU 
en  as  we  have  laughed  over  the  quaint  coxcombry  of  hia  Thocydldea,  still 
oftener  have  we  respected  a  transUtor,  "  to  whom,"  says  our  thricA-worthy 
ftiend,  Arlatophanee  Hltchell, "  aomeifalng  might  be  added  on  the  aide  of 
alegtne*,  but  whoie  cloienees  and  fidelity  few  can  b>9«  Vs  wc^^mT  "^v^ 
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venerate  the  very  <<  heads  of  hiR  AnalyBis/'  and  shall  draw  upon  them  with 
the  more  satisfaction,  because  they  will  save  us  an  unpleasant  task.  An 
accomplished  scholar,  like  yourself,  will  follow,  without  losing  a  link, 
enough  of  the  chain  to  connect  the  recent  scenes  with  the  next  in  succea- 
sion. 

*<  Aloibladet  crotteth  the  butinesa  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

He  advlteth  Tiataphernei  to  shorten  their  pay,  and  to  corrupt  the  captaint. 

He  countelleth  Titsaphernes  to  prolong  the  war,  and  afflict  hoth  aides. 

He  adriaeth  him  of  the  two  to  favour  the  Athenians. 

Alcihiadea  aimetb  at  hia  return  to  Atbeua." 

So  far  all  has  been  well.  But,  supposing  you  to  know  all  about  the 
plots  and  counter- plots  this  aim  gave  birth  to — the  doings  of  Phryni- 
chus,  and  the  doings  of  Pisander — the  Athenians  at  Samos  and  the  Atlien- 
ians  at  home — the  struggles  between  democracy  and  oligarchy — the  five 
hundred  and  the  four  hundred — supposing  you,  we  say,  to  have  all  this  at 
the  extremities  of  your  digits,  pray  mark  three  more  heads,  and  we  are 
satisfied  : — 

**  I'iaaaphernea  hearkeneth  again  to  the  Peloponneaiana. 
The  authora  of  the  oligarchy  reaolve  to  leave  out  Aloibiadea. 
Alcibiades  is  recalled,  and  comeih  to  Samos." 

There,  you  see,  the  democratic  principle,  backed  by  the  troops  at  Samos, 
appears  to  have  the  best  of  it.  And  as  Tliucydides  has  filled  up  no  speeches 
In  his  last  book,  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  usurping  his  office.  The  soldiers 
are  met  in  aasembly — Alcibiades  harangues  at  Samos. 


SCBNB  XVI. 


*'  My  brothers,  how  long  an  In- 
tervd  has  passed  away  since  last  I 
apoke  as  an  Athenian  to  Athenians 
—as  a  friend,  loving  and  beloved,  to 
my  countrymen  !  Not  a  word  now 
of  that  faction  and  their  artifices 
who  impeached  me  of  a  crime  more 
foreign  to  my  nature  than  water  is 
to  fire ;  who  shrunk  into  themselves 
jfor  shame  when  I  challenged  them 
to  open  trial ;  and  then  struck  into 
my  back  the  dagger,  more  fatal  to 
my  country  than  myself.  What 
lieed  of  a  defence  to  you,  whose 
eyes  and  hearts  already  acquit  me  ? 

^*  And  not  a  word  of  the  afflictions 
I  endured,  a  wanderer  from  sea  to 
sea — from  city  to  city ;  a  wanderer, 
until  the  clemency  of  a  barbarian 
became  my  last  and  surest  refuge. 
To  you  I  will  not  quarrel  with  my 
destiny,  still  less  appeal  to  your 
compassion.  To  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  yourselves  must  be  my  aim — 
my  duty.  It  is  needful  ye  reflect 
on  what  you  losi,  as  an  earnest  of 
what  you  have  reg/ained. 

*'  Before  you,  aa  maatera  of  aea 
mud  land,  mighty  iu  aUiei  whom  I 


had  brought  you— mighty  in  your 
own  strength,  which  I  had  made 
you  feel— before  you  lay  Trinacria, 
the  Queen  of  islands,  one- half  of  it 
your  assured  friend,  one-half  your 
certain  booty.  Trembling  Syracuse 
had  no  power  to  withstand  that 
fleet — the  greatest,  the  moat  puissant 
of  all  recorded  in  the  Grecian  annalf . 
Before  you  the  Peloponneso  was 
bowing  down,  and  distant  Carthage 
shuddered.  This  your  lot,  while  I 
still  was  at  your  head  I  This  the 
vista  before  you  at  the  moment  ye 
displaced  him  who  had  opened  It  I 

*'  Must  I  enumerate  the  misfor- 
tunes that  have  since  befallen  you  ? 
Must  I  say — never  would  a  Gylip* 
pus  have  come  to  Syracuse ;  never, 
like  some  furtive  freebooter,  have 
slipped  by  and  stolen  in,  bad  I  been 
his  opponent?  Must  I  disclose  lo 
you  all  the  weaknesaea,  the  follies 
of  Niciaa?  No,  no,  unfortunate! 
That  enmity  which  divided  uf  when 
living  let  the  grave  shut  up  for  e^ar  - 
D^^iy  didst  thou  pay  for  thf  «rffira- 
Athena  would  forgive  thee-HirMi|d 
bleaa  the  memory  <Mf  Ibjr  bmv  fir* 
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tuei— trars  not  the  woundi  Mill  purchue  It  — tlia  fleetat  Aipendm 

bl«Kdio^,  tbf  puiillAiilmitf  laflicted  tball  not  only  lie  atBQchor,  butiball 

«m  tby  couotrj.     Atheulani,  ye  are  weigh  auchur  with  all  ipned  to  jola 

In  a  relenting  mood,  anil  1  will  not  them,  at  leaat  to  join  that  party  at 

proceed.    In  twu  wnrdi  l«t  me  cum-  whuie  head  Thou  ebiU  atand."— So 

preai  tbe  luiB  of  Chloa  and  Ionia,  ipake  the  Satrap.     What  ;e,  Atben- 

Und  all  those  maulfald    calamitlea  lana,  now  find  it  meet  to  do,  ;our> 

that  bare  crushed  or  scattered  your  selvep  conclude  I 

fleet!   and   arnilea  in   the  preaent  (i/e  patuti.    Agitation  for  a  moment 

war.  among  the  crouxi,  looit  breaking  out  into 

A  Voice.  Thine  own  world  on  uuivertat  cry.) 

Many.  Silence  1  iilencel  Whowaa  Some.   Welcome,  as  the  friend  of 

this  intruder!  ^waj  with  him  !  thy  country  I 

Oiiert.  This  is  no  time  fur  lucb  Many.  Welcome,  aa  our  general  I 

reproaches  I  Away  with  him  I  Ol/ien.  Aa  general  with  unfettered 

Ale.  Letbimabldel  Bitter  aa  Ms  powers! 

.  words  may  be — yet  are  they  tbui. 

1  Yes,  Athenians,  when  ye  forced  me 

I  to  become  your  enemy,  it  was  mine  fettered  and  alone  1 

I  own  resolve  to  be  no  despicahle  foe.  Ale.  ('ig'iiny  uiilh  hit  hand  to  them). 

When  je  condemned  me  to  death,  I    With  nuught,  my  brothers 

threatened  to  convince  you   l_was  All.  (in                      ■■  ^    ■• 


atlll  ajjia-    1  have  kept  my  pledge,     ed  and  alunt 
"ho  question  n       "  '  '  '■         ""  =     ■ 


n  now  if  1  were  right  or  Clitiias  I 
wrong  ! — With  willing  heart  do  I        Ah.  {oi  before').    For  one  moment 

pardon  your  inju8tict<;  as  freely  par-  suffer  me 

don  my  revenge.    Even  amid  my        Ail.  (Jouder  and  louder).  Unfettered 

fiercest  indignation,  I  never  utterly  and  alune  ! 

forgot  my  love  for  you ;  and   bard         Ale.  (banng  luffered  Ihem  to  exclaim 

would  It  be  to  decide  whether  tbe  fv  tome  lime — at  lait  wilh  the  moil  ear- 

harm  I  did  you  then,  or  the  service  neit  air).  Athenians,  hear  me,  or  by 

I  have  done  you  since,  be  the  greater,  my  life,   I  come   down  from  this 

Hy  work  Is  that  dissension  which  bema,  and  mount  it  again  no  more, 
has  lamed  the  arm  of  Sparta,  and        A  few.  Hear  him  ! 
blunted  the  Peloponneslan  swords.         Scu-ml.  Speak  !  but  no  refusal  of 

Hy  work  islhissaletyiu  whicliyeare  our  call. 

lying  here  at  Samos,  while  not  even  Ale.  And  yet  I  must  refuse  it.  la 
your  internal  feuds,  and  the  frantic  It  pOHsibie,  my  brothers,  that  ye 
Tule  of  those  four  hundred,  can  give  should  so  misunderstand,  so  utterly 
your  foes  the  spirit  to  axeail  je.  My  mistake  me?  By  my  bead,  that  mis- 
woik  it  is,  tbat  not  yet  Pbcenlcia's  creant  who  charged  me  with  tlie 
fleet  has  linked  itself  with  tliat  at  mutllailon  of  tbe  Mercuries,  could 
Miletus,  and  destroyed  your  nsval  not  wrong  me  more  than  your  mis- 
power  for  ever,  'Twas  I  who  made  Judging  love.  I  your  tole  command- 
out  of  Tissaphernes,  your  deadliest  er !  I  preferred  to  men  whoso 
and  strongest  foe,  not  only  a  slum-  honestly  laboured  for  my  recall,  who 
berlng  adveraary,  but  a  man  now  ao  brother-lllce  embraced  me  at  my 
ready  to  embrace  your  friendship,  coming  I  No,  Athenians,  to  be  the 
These  his  psFting  words; — "  Go,"  colleague  of  Tbrasybulus  and  thereat 
he  said, "  a  uuble  land  must  I  count  I  stand  prepared  with  all  the  powers 
thine  Attica,  since  even  after  a  ba-  of  my  mind,  with  all  my  dearly- 
nlshment  the  most  unjust,  after  ho-  bought  experience.  But  to  wish  to 
Boura  at  my  court  the  most  exalted,  be  more — or  to  place  more  within 
tbe  tanging  and  the  love  for  her  has  my  choice — b  a^inst  the  duty  of 
never  left  thee.  But  tbe  most  un-  free  ciilaena. 
mt«ftil  people  must  this  Athenian        A  voice.  Brave  m«n  are  our  gene- 

-        '    ■     <  ...  -.-     .....         -  .  . 1  of  the 

.    ,  _  .  nlyU 

countrymen — can  I  once  repose  n        Ail.  Our  only  leader!  our  only 

reaaonable  confidence  In  them,  their  general  I 

■my  shall  not  want  for  auatenuce,        Ak.  Would  ye  bnt  learn  ta  \s.'%v*i 

tbougb  I  sbouM  aell  my  own  bed  to  what  ^e  4«taas&\    "^o  >s.'bv*<  'teasw 


Caple  be,  if  this  constancy  of  thine    ralai   but  thou  art  bravest  o 
unrewarded.   Go,  and  assure  thy    brave  I    Be  thou  our  only  leader  I 
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even  unfettered  powers  would  make 
rao  impotent  to  serve  ye !  Shall  I  be 
your  onl^  leader  ?  And  yet  'tis  in- 
dispensable that  soon  I  leave  ye. 

All,  Thou !  Never  more  !  Never 
more ! 

Ale.  Thoughtless  I  have  ye  forgot- 
ten already  that  Pbcsnician  fleet  ? 
Have  ye  for^tten  already  that  much 
remains  to  be  discussed  with  Tissa* 
pherneft,  if  he  is  to  become  entirely 
your  friend  ?  O  Athenians,  but  for 
a  moment  do  ye  now  behold  me. 
Ouce  more  must  I  fly  back  to  Asia^ 
in  order  to  return  entirely,  solely 
yours. 

Maiiif.  Fiy  thither,  and  return  ! 

Ale.  So  must  ye  mean  while  have 
leaders  !  must  thankfully  requite 
them,  if  they  mean  you  well  I  must 


^-'(tvith  qiiichlt/  aUered  tone).    And  yet, 
why  linger  I  so  long  ?    For  a  mo- 
ment I  accept  that  unlimited  autho- 
rity ye  offer  me,  and  use  it — ^to  elect 
my  colleagues.    Tbraayllus,  Thrasj- 
bulus,  here,  before  all  the  people,  I 
embrace  you  as  sharers  of  my  power. 
Be  not  angry  with  them  I     A  trans- 
port of  joy  made  them,  for  a  few 
moments,   too   eagerly  my  friends. 
Be  not  angry  with  me  I  ye  see  that  I 
forget  not  your  worth.     A  terrible 
dissension  rends   asunder  city  and 
army.    Comrades  must  we  be,  no- 
severed   by  envy  and     dissension. 
Even  as  fraternally  as  Charicles  and 
I  joined   hands,  will  we  now— > 
forgive  these  tears!     They  speak: 
though  through  them  my  mouth  is 
dumb. 


Once  more,  honest  Hobbes,  assist  us  t 

"  The  Peloponnesians  murmur  agaiuBt  Tissaphernei  and  Astyochus. 

Mindarua,  successor  to  A8t)rochu8,  taketh  charge  of  the  army,  and  Aatyocbos  goeth 

home. 
Alcibiades  saveth  the  Athenian  state. 
Alcibiades  goeth  after  Tissaphernes. 
Alcibiades  returneth  from  Aspendus  to  Samos. 
Tissaphemes  goeth  toward  Hellespont  to  cover  the  favour  of  the  Peloponnenana.** 

And  that  brings  us  again  to  the  thread  of  our  story.  **  He  has  known  me^" 
cried  Alcibiades,  "  as  a  Spartan  and  a  fugitive.  Let  him  behold  in  me  now 
the  victorious  Athenian !  *'  Away  then  he  went  to  the  Satrap.  Around 
him  a  superb  escort;  along  with  him  the  richest  presents,  that  might  at 
once  soothe  the  avarice  of  Tissaphemes,  and  declare  the  magnificence  of 
the  donor.  But  here  came  one  of  those  tricks  of  fortune,  against  which  the 
most  long-sighted  prudence  is  not  always  a  safeguard. 

With  what  naked  simplicity  does  Xenophon — for  Thucydidea  and  Hobbes 
desert  us  now — relate  the  adventure  I  "  Alcibiades  having  arrived  in  one 
trireme,  bringing  gifts  of  hospitality  and  other  presents,  Tissaphernes  ar^ 
rested  and  imprisoned  him  at  Sardis,  under  the  pretence  that  the  King  bad 
ordered  him  to  make  war  on  the  Athenians.  But  after  thirty  daju" — let 
us  not  anticipate  the  sequel.  Do  but  observe  what  genius  has  made  out  of 
iifteen  words  of  the  original  omitted  here  I 


It  was  on  the  thirtieth  evening  of  his  captivity  that  he  lay  upon  Ui 
couch,  apparently  wrapt  in  the  deepest  slumbers.  Near  him  eat  Maaistrat 
and  Spithridates  (so  his  guards  were  named).  In  low  whispers  they  were 
expressing,  distinctly  enough,  their  compassion  for  his  lot,  and  their  anxie- 
ty as  to  the  probable  course  of  Tissaphernes,  should  Sparta  demand  hb 
death.  Then  did  Alcibiades  for  the  first  time  detect  a  favourable  opening. 
With  a  quickness  that  took  them  by  surprise  he  started  up,  and  in  a  tone  of 
fervour  that  seldom  failed  to  move  his  hearers,  exclaimed, 

*'  Thanks  to  the  Godil  For  a  time  left  me  not  for  ever.  E^en  la  pil- 
ihey  seemed  to  turn  away  \  \>u\  \]Iqi«^     %q\i  VkiA'i  \^Tln^  me  fiieiids.    Fbttdy 
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baa  thrown  me  Into  It,  but  your  ge-  ascrlfica  to  aak  for.     Greater  our 

nerostEy  will  free  me.  Great  Kiog  bimaelf  could  not  de- 

Sjiitlir,  Free  thee  !  Ifwlsbes  could  nand. 

do  i^  thou  wcrt  already  free.    But  Mas.  Art  thou  Id   earueat  when 

(Arugi  kii  iho-iUers).  thou  recjuestest  that  for  ihy  take  we 

Ale.  O  no !  ye  are  men  ;  and  men  abnudiin    substance,    friends,    and 

content themaeivctj  not  with  iviihci.  country? 

Let  but  friendly  deeds  attend  fitjr  Ale.  In   order  to  find    all   theae 

friendly  timrih,  and  uliat  can  hinder  doubled    and    trebled    In    Greece, 

our  flight  and  my  delivcraoci!?  Y'»v>   tAtaW    bo    all  that  li    mh>«. 

]\Lu.  Oiw  flight? — D«i>t  ihoa  fur'  your j  wbar ever  ye  but  desire,  and 

g>«t  that  wo  nrn  Ti'•^]J^e^ni  ^'8  h^t-  I   have   power  to  bfBtow,     Fair  li 

vaota;   that    he    would   not    haie  Greda'sclime;  friendly  are  her  peo- 

comuiittvd  thee  to  us,  bad  uur  truth  pie ;  and  frienda  to  you  will  be  her 

been  unproved?  Foritcttestthuuthiit  noblest  race — the  race  of  Aihens — 

oath  and  duty  bind  us  ?  if    ye    piesfive    her   dariing — h<'r 

Ah.  Bind  you  I    He,  is't  posnible  chiKt— lu  me!    Then  will  yu  tnstu 

that  honesc  meu  ceu  owe  obedience  the  UDspeakable  delight  to  be  Blaves 

and  fidelity  to  one  who  knows  not  of    uuue    and    masters    of    many. 

what  faltb,  and  truth,  and  gratitude  Then  shall  ye  choose  betn-etn  luxu- 

mean  ?   If  ye  be  attached  to  Tissa-  rious  rest  or  active  dignity,  accord, 

phernes,  it  must  be  by  reason  either  ing  to   your  pleasure.     It  was  not 

of  hii  i-irlaei  at  i/nar  inleresl.    The  for-  without   a   purpose   I   often   acked 

mer  nerer  had  a  being,  and  the  sup-  you,  are  i/c  falkcri  f  With  joy  1  heard 

posiliun  of  the  latter  will  Ttmish  on  your  not     That  loas   alone  I  ciiuld 

the  Rrst  close  examination.  not  have  repaired  for  you.    All  else 

Spilhr.    Greek  I    think  what  thou  that  here   ye  prize,  there  shall  ye 

art  saying  1  find  again,  and  shall  wonder  at  tbe 

Ate.  Nutliini;  I  am  not  prepared  usury  with  which  I  will  repay  tbe 

to  prove. — RemeinhL-r  ye  the  day  of  loan  ye  mnke  me'. 

my  former  presence  at  this  court?  Mai.  (ihaiivg kij head).  Pair  wordi. 

Who  could  ever  boast  to  hBre  so  fair  worda  1    Maoy  such  are  spoken 

utterly  possessed  the  confidyoce  of  In  dorauco  and  forgotten  in  deliver- 

TiKfapheruea?  On  whomdid  he  ever  ance. 

before.  In  the  hearing  of  all  the  dr-  Spillir-.   OVfcA^rfA  is  ever  reckoned 

de,  bestow  the  name  of  fkikno?  sn  umiafe  security ;  what,  then,  can 

Who  marked  out  the  plua  on  which  we   cxpeot  from   the  word   of   the 

ho  iroverned,  and  governs  ntlli  ?  ili/ett  oj'all  Greeks  f  Tbe  very  maxim 

Miu.  UoquesUonnhly  I/kiu.  you  have  condemned  tn  Tlssapber- 

Ale.    But  a  few  moons  ago  and  nes, — first  to  make  use  of  bim  ibat 

Alcibiadet  WM  blx  very  name  fur  all  can    be    useful,    and  then  to  for- 

must  near  and  dear  to  him.    One    get 

■alutationfrom  my  lips  was  more  to  Ale.  (ialermplmg  wil/t  eager  indigua- 

hlni  than  ten   kisses  of  his  Lesbian  lion).     Ko,  cruel   ones,   this  is  loo 

damsel.     One   word  of  my   [ungue  much!   Do  what  seems  good  to  you. 

was  an  oracle.     And  now  a  priaon  Suffer  me  to  languish  on  in  these 

my  reward;  the  hszaid  of  death  my  bonds!    Away  to  your  Salrap;  tell 

requital  !     O,  which  of  ye  cau  au>  him  to  what  I  would   have  templed 

gur  for  far  smaller  services  a  better  you,  that  he  may  make  your  wages 

lecompense — for  far  inferior  secu-  higher,  and  my  Imprisonment  more 

rity  a  longer  duration P     Who  can  stern!      Follow    hia     commands; 

cleave  with  real  ardour  to  a  master  though  these  commands  be  death 

who  Is  ready,  from  base  fear,  to  sa-  to    me !     For    all  this    ynu    haply 

crifice  the  darling  of  his  heart,  but  may  find  grounds  enough  wilhoul  ye 

to  shun  a  ditlant  danger,  while  jtearer  and  ui'/Ain  ye.     But  what  moves  ye 

ones  his  blindness  cHnoot  see  ?  to  place  me  in  tbe  ranks  of  the  un- 

Mu.  What  dost  thou  require  of  grateful?     Why    suspect  In  me  a 

oa  P  treachery  I  have  beted  all  my  life 

Ale.     Three    easy    things.      The  with  my  whole  soul  ?  One  example 

opening  of  these  locks ;  three  etout  only  from  my  history,  and  I  may 

itonea,  and  your  company,  hope  'twill    teach   5«\    l&sww  ii 

Sjiiiir.  (Imping),  Truly  a  modest  Aatlocbun^ 
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Mas,  How  should  we  not  ?  Wat 
he  not  a  short  time  siDce  with  thee 
at  the  court  of  TiHsapherDes  ? 

Ale.  Aud  what  thinlc  je  of  him  ? 

SpUhr.  That  he  yields  to  none  but 

thee. 

Ale.  Yet  was  that  Antiochus  bom 
in  the  deepest  poverty;  was  dra<2^- 
ffed  forth  to  light  and  honour  by  my 
friendnhip ;  and  won  that  friendship 
by  a  single  service  not  worth  two 
drachma  in  actual  value,  but  in  my 
eyes  the  more  precious,  because  I 
looked  to  the  benevolence  of  heart 
that  showed  itself  thereby.  For  the 
sake  of  a  little  bird,  recovered  for 
me  by  him,  I  raised  him  above  the 
noblest  youths  of  Atheps — shower- 
ing on  him  riches  and  preferments. 
Shall  I  do  less  for  those,  that  rescue 
me  to  life  and  liberty?     Or  have 


ye,  in  the  whole  career  of  jour 
great  Satrap,  one  trait  to  pptnt  to 
that  can  match  itself  with  this  ?  one 
man  to  name,  whose  happiness  be  so 
utterly  created?  whose  patron, 
whose  protector,  he  so  unchange- 
ably remained?  Ye  are  dumb. 
—Away  then,  away,  and  continue 
slaves,  while  it  stands  in  your  own 
choice,  to  become  the  friends  of  a 
Grecian  General,  who  wants— to 
make  him  mightier  than  ten  Satraps 
—but  one  sole  advantage — freedom: 
who  will  share  with  you  every 
obolus  of  all  his  treasures — every 
tittle  of  his  glory — every  drop  of 
his  blood.  O,  be  ye  assured,  that 
even  to  immortality  your  names  will 
soar,  if  ye  save  the  man  oi|  whose 
destiny  the  fate  of  Greece  and  of 
Persia  hangs  suspended  I 


Dead,  perad venture,  to  our  readers*  eyes,  are  the  alphabeUc  charactei% 
composing  these  words  of  Alcibiades;  but  living,  and  U/e-impartiag,  was 
their  sound  in  the  ears  of  both  his  hearers.  Then  add  the  eager  contidinff- 
ness  of  his  look — the  warmly  proffered  hand — the  entrancing  grace  of  his 
beautiful  person — the  thousand  little  concomitants,  that  cannot  be  detcribed^ 
and  therefore  were  the  better  felt — and  so  you  may  conceive  how  it  was 
that  Tissaphernes'  trustiest  slaves  were  gradually  converted — their  fidelity 
all  oozing  away,  after  the  fashion  of  Bob  Acres's  courage,  or  Lord  Palmei^ 
Bton*s  Toryism — to  the  opposite  party.  To  them,  as  to  our  accomplished 
friend,  Henry  Lyttoo  Bulwer,  a  foreign  mission  seemed  decidedly  before 
the  home- service — in  point  of  emolument.  Like  honeii  Joseph,  ihey  were 
all  for  the  Greek  cause — and  their  chance  of  a  good  dividend. 

At  midnight — on  the  sfiriftest  courserH  of  the  East — away  they  sped  to 
ClazomensB.  ''  Again  my  matchless  destiny  I "  cried  Alcibiades,  with  a 
laugh,  as  he  sprung  into  the  saddle : — *'  My  gaolers  turned  Into  my  body- 
guard I " 


And  soon  he  taught  the  Satrap,  and  the  Spartans,  that  he  was  agaia  at 
liberty.  First  came  the  fight  at  Cyzicus,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  Mia- 
darus  and  his  squadron.  How  funnily  does  Hippocrates,  sDcceedlac  to 
the  Peloponnesian  command,  tell  the  tale  of  that  engagement,  in  a  Msf- 
Bong,  which  even  Miiller  allows  to  be  rhythmical  I  We  are  not  awara  tbst 
the  heroic  Evans  has  yet  epistolized  in  verse.  What  would  be  aay  to  |Ui| 
as  a  model  for  his  next  despatch  ? 


"  Our  1uck*i  all  fled.     The  gineratt  gone  dead 
The  men  want  bread.     We're  fairly  bother-ed. 


Then,  In  quick  succession,  came  the  defeat  of  Phamabasnis  aearAbydas  ■ 
Biege  laid  to  Chalcedon— another  defeat  of  Phamabssus—- eaptiifa  af  8^ 
iymbria— the  convention  o(  CVia\cado\x.    Every  where  the  ao^  af  CUaili 
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makes  his  presence  flit,  6t  events  banff  upon  his  abMiee.  He  Is  threat- 
ening Byzantium  at  the  moment  of  the  Uhalcedonian  treaty.  Phamfebasua 
deems  it  Insecure  until  Alcibiades  shall  g\te  his  sanction.  The  proud 
Satrap  lingers  on  for  the  return  of  the  great  captain.  And  this  their  inter* 
Tiew  in  open  camp,  before  the  dit/  qft&  blind ;— i 


SCENB  XVIII. 

Before  Chalcedon. 

Alcibiades  {just  returned).    Glaucias. 


Glauc,  Good,  that  thou  hast  re- 
turned at  lAst !  Thy  colleagues  have 
aent  forth  I  can*t  tell  hovv  many  ines- 
aeng^rs  kfter  thee. 

Ate.  Abd  wherefore  ? 

Gtauc,  KiitoWeSt  thou  not  that 
Pharnabatils  hvA  coine  ihto  dur 
canipP 

Ale,  I  know  it 

Glauc.  And  that  a  convention  has 
btfen  mAde  With  him  cohcerning 
Chalcedbb  P 

Ale.  1  know  that  too ;  but  not  yet 
Ai)  condition^. 

Gknue.  An  armistice  with  the  Chal- 
cedOnians — in  return  for  the  paying 
down  of  twenty  talents  by  the  Sa- 
trap, tod  his  promise  to  conduct 
ambassadors  from  us  even  to  his 
sovereign's  throne: — Chalcedon  to 
pay  her  former  tribute  to  AtheDS— 
and  the  arrears  to  be  made  good. 

Ale.  Is  this  all  ? 

Glauc.  All  J— Do  not  these  condi- 
tions, then,  seem  favourable  enough  ? 

Ale.  But  moderate; — neither  of 
the  kind  which  one  rejects,  nor  of 
that  which  one  receives  with  accla- 
mation. 

Glauc  But  now  comes  the  best  of 
it.  Canst  thou  guess  why  Phama- 
bazus  is  still  lingering  among  us  ? 

Ale.  Not  readily, 

Glauc.  Because  he  rates  the  oath 
iHiich  four  Athenian  generals  have 
iworn  to  him  aa  nothing,  until  thou 
art  joined  in  it 
.  Ale.  (smiling).  Say'st  thou  so  ? 
Whence  got  the  barbarian  this  saga- 
city? One  would  almost  suspect 
bim  of  treachery,  he  seems  so  care- 
ful to  guard  himself  against  it 

Slave,  {entering  hastily).  The  Satrap 
Pharnabazus,  with  a  vast  following, 
is  coming  straight  towards  our  tent. 

iExit. 

Ale.  Already  I  It  must  be  some- 
thing weighty  brings  him  hither  so 
ftat. 


Pham.  (to  his  retinue).  Keep  back  I 
—Welcome,  noble  son  of  Cllnias  I 

Ale.  (with  a  dignified  inclinattoh  of 
the  head).  Welcome,  mighty  PharnH- 
bazus I 

Pham.  (offering  hit  hand).  It  re- 
joices me  to  speak  with  a  man  whom 
i  have  heard  so  raUCh  of,  and  whose 
person  I  have  long  known  so  well. 

Ale.  {somewhat  surprised).  Knowh 
my  person  !     How  so  ? 

Pham,  Have  we  not  oflen  fought 
right  oppoHite  each  other  ? 

Ale.  (with  a  significant  smile).  In- 
deed I  t  have  been  ever  wont  to 
fight  among  the  foremost. 

Pham.  {offended).  Well— atidl? 

Ale.  O,  very  possibly  thou  doSt 
the  same !  Only — forgive  my  frank- 
ness, I  don*t  remember  U^  have  seen 
thy — face. 

Pham-  (incensed).  Greek  I 

Ale.  (gravely).  Peritianl 

Pham.  {restraining  himself).  Be  it 
SO  I  Thou  seems t  disposed  -—  if  I 
may  judge — to  enjoy  an  opportunity, 
when  one  must  have  self-command. 

Ale.  Not  my  fault,  if  thou  misin- 
terpretesta  phrase  that  should  be 
taken  literally. 

Pham.  (smiling).  To  be  sure,  thou 
art  just  the  man  in  whose  words  one 
is  content  with  the  letter!  But 
enough  of  this !  Knoweat  thou,  son 
of  Clinias,  that  I  never  yet  have  ho- 
noured Greek  aa  now  I  honour 
thee? 

Ale.  How  me  ? 

Pham.  Wherefore  I  came  into  the 
camp,  and  what  we  generals  hav« 
agreed  on,  I  am  not  the  first  to  tell 
thee.  I  presume  thee  in  possession 
of  these  matters.  But  that  I — It 
whose  presence  in  my  province  the 
most  importunate  afliairs  demand— 
whom  daily  couriers  of  the  Great 
King  assail  with  measaffea— on 
whom  devolves  the  burden  of  a 
state  aa  wld«  Vdl  ^uw^^wm^  m  ^^ 
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^  until  Foabianque  (or  rather  FoBter)  wrote  bo  eulogistically  in  the  Exami- 
ner." Right,  Mr  Landor.  Exactly  our  own  Byfitem.  Vuu  will  find  it 
exceedingly  good  fur  your  digestion.  ^  « 

4.  Thank  you,  Maria,  ior^the  Champagne  comparisoD.  After  all,  we 
thluk  you  do  justice  to  our  Ptyle — racy  and  sparkling  as  the  paragon  of 
wines.  We  appeal  to  Lord  Paninure— a  capital  judge  of  both.  But  what 
do  you  mean  by  our  anticipated  letters  f  We  have  spoken  of  rerieicing 
Pericles  and  Aspasia,  and  d.  v.  a  review  that  rery  extraordinary  work  shall 
have  at  our  hands,  unworthy  as  they  may  be  to  deal  with  so  much  excel- 
lence. If  Mr  Latfdor  does  not  choose  to  read  it,  that  is  his  affair.  The 
consciousness  of  such  apathy  on  the  part  of  our  author,  will  not  make  hia 
critic  eat  an  ounce  the  less. 

5.  6.  Ascertint^,  asccrtion !  Preserve  us !  Miss  Dobbs,  you  spell  no  better 
than  your  master.  This  comes  of  classes  for  general  knowledge.  It  ia  plain 
you  have  been  educated  on  the  new  principles.  WiHely  f^psike  Mrs  Mala- 
prop;  "  but  above  all,  Sir  Anthony,  she  should  be  mlHtress  of  orthodoxy, 
that  she  might  not  mis-spell  and  mis-prunounce  words  su  shamefully  aa 
girls  usually  do;  and  likewise  that  she  might  reprehend  the  true  meaning  of 
what  she  is  saj/ifig,**  As  to  shovvl ng  "  resemblance  in  Mr  L%ndor*«  writings 
t(»  others,'* — pray,  good  girl,  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  All  in  due  order  and  nt 
time.  We  hope  to  conclude  Alcibiades  in  next  number,  and  thvn  comes  the 
turn  of  your  hero ;  whose  work  shall  hace  full  justice  ia  this  and  all  other 
respects.  But  you  go  on ;  "  an  ascertiou  which  necessarily  leads  to  false- 
hdod."  Now,  do  you  "  reprehond  the  true  meaning  of  what  you  are  clay- 
ing ?"  Do  you  intend  to  signify  that  our  observation  has  led  you  to  tell  a 
fib  ?  Fye,  Amelia !  March  into  the  corner ;  say  over  your  dnii/  to  mu  neighs 
hour ;  and  remember  where  naughty  people  go  to. 

7.  Certainly  no  **  matter  of  fai:t  '*  shall  cherK  our  ''  facetiousnewa  *'  as  long 
as  we  can  boast  of  so  valuable  an  attribute-  Yet  the  greatest  wc>rk  of  Savage 
Landor  must  be  trended  in  a  serious  and  manly  temper.  Both  hia  high 
merito  and  his  grave  faults  call  for  such  treatment  from  those  who  are  *■ 
well  versed  aH  himsielf  in  the  details  and  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  kuow  how 
potently  they  may  be  wielded^with  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  wielder 
— f(ir  good  or  for  evil. 

In  conclusion,  your  remark  about  a  concern  is  to  us  mysterious.  It  conveys 
either  no  meaning,  or  one  that  should  bring  a  bluhh  of  Nhame,  for  mini-led 
folly  and  injustice,  into  the  most  brazen  visage  in  all  England. 

Farewell,  Dobba! 
October  19. 


PmUd  by  BoUantyne  «i\d  Co.«  FavCt  Worh^  Editihwfh, 
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Afflict  thee ;  for  not  yet  hath  seen  the  light 
One  to  deliver  thee.     Such  is  the  fruit 
Thou  reapest  from  thy  philanthropic  mood. 
For  thou,  a  god,  hast  braved  the  wrath  of  gods. 
And  favoured  mortal  men  beyond  their  due. 
Wherefore  on  this  unamiable  rock 
Shalt  thou  be  sentinel,  with  knee  unbent, 
Erect  and  sleepless,  uttering  many  a  wail, 
And  bootless  lamentation ;  for  ibejmind 
Of  Zeus  is  hardly  to  be  soothed  by  prayer : 
Whoe'er  is  new  to  sovereign  power  is  stern. 

Str,  Well,  well!  why  dost  thou  lingerie  why  indulge 
In  useless  pity  ? — why  not  rather  hate 
The  god  to  gods  most  odious,  who  betrayed 
Thy  bright  prerogative  to  human  kind  ? 

Heph.  Of  mighty  influence  is  the  conjunct  tie 
Of  kindred  and  familiar  intercourse. 

Str.  Agreed — but  how  to  disobey  the  Sire  ? 
Does  not  this  fear  exceed  that  influence  ? 

Heph,  Ruthless  and  reckless  hast  thou  ever  been. 

Str.  Wailing  can't  heal  him  ;  weary  not  thyself 
With  idle  and  unprofitable  grief. 

Heph.  Out  on  my  craft — my  hateful  handicraft  I 

Str,  Why  dost  thou  hate  it  i  in  good  truth  thy  art 
Is  wholly  guiltless  of  thy  present  grief. 

Hcph.  Would  that  some  other  had  it  for  his  lot ! 

Str.  Gods  have  done  all  they  will,  except  the  will 
To  have  the  rule ;  for  none  is  free  but  Zeus. 

Heph.  I  know  it,  and  have  nothing  to  gainsay. 

Str.  Wilt  thou  not  hasten  then  to  fetter  him. 
Lest  the  dread  Sire  behold  thee  loitering  ? 

Heph.  The  manacles  are  ready. 

Str.  With  thy  mallet 

Drive,  clench  them  on  him,  bolt  them  to  the  rock. 

HepL  'Tis  done ;  not  slowly  now  my  task  proceeds. 

Str.  Strike  harder,  drive  the  wedge  with  all  thy  mighty 
For  even  from  inextricable  bands 
He  is  expert  at  finding  out  escapes. 

Heph.  This  arm,  at  least,  is  most  securely  fixed. 

Str.  Clasp  the  other  as  securely;  let  him  learn 
With  all  his  craft  he  is  a  fool  to  Zeus. 

Heph.  None  but  himself  can  justly  blame  my  work. 

Str.  Now  through  his  chest  with  all  thy  vigour  drive 
The  sharp  tooth  of  the  adamantine  wedg^. 

Heph.  Ah  I  ah  I  Prometheus,  for  thy  pangs  I  groan. 

Str.  Again  dost  linger,  groaning  for  the  foes 
Of  Zeus :  take  heed  thou  groan  not  for  thyself. 

Heph.  Thou  dost  behold  a  piteous  spectacle. 

Str.  I  see  him  only  having  his  deserts. 
But  fasten  now  the  girths  around  his  sides. 

Heph.  I  must  do  uiis — but  urge  me  not  too  much. 

Str.  I  will  both  urge  and  cheer  thee  to  the  work; 
Go  down  and  fix  the  shackles  round  his  legs. 

Heph.  The  task  is  finished  with  no  length  of  toil. 

Str.  Drive  sharply  through  his  feet  the  piercing  bolta. 
For  the  task-master  is  a  censor  stern. 

Heph.  Thy  tongue  brawls  harshness  that  befits  thy  ahape- 

Str.  Be  soft  thyself,  and  not  object  to  me. 
My  wilful  temper  and  my  rugged  mood. 

Hej^.  Come,  let  us  go,  his  Dmbs  are  in  the  net. 

Str.  Here  now  %\io^  «coiik— ateal  the  prerogative 
Of  goda  aud  gWeU\o  eig^YiAm^t^X^^ 
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Scarcely  o*er  our  sire  prevailing. 
Have  we  come  with  light  wings  sailing, 
By  the  swift  airs  wafted  hither. 
Iq  the  sea-caves,  where  we  dwell, 
On  our  ears  an  echo  fell 
Of  harsh  iron,  that  made  wither 
Our  blushing  bloom  to  coyness  due ; 
And,  without  sandals,  here  we  flew. 

Prom,  Alas !  alas !  ye  nymphs  that  spring 
From  fruitful  Tetbys  and  the  king, 
Who  with  his  sleepless  stream  tivines  round 
The  steadfast  earth,  beliold  me  bound. 
With  what  a  chain ! — Oh  see !  oh  sec  I 
Bound  to  the  topmost  rocky  stf  ep 
Of  this  ravine,  where  I  muot  keep 
A  watch  that  none  can  envy  me. 

Chor,  This  I  see,  Prometheus  wise ; 
But  a  mist  bedulls  mine  eyes — 
Mist  surcharged  with  many  a  tear, 
While  1  see  thee  hanging  here. 
Left  to  wither,  and,  alas  I 
Bound  in  adamantine  chains. 
In  Olympus  newly  reigns 
Despot,  who  doth  overpass 
Bound  of  right,  and  wiih  his  new 
Doth  the  former  laws  undo. 

Prom,  Would  he  had  chained  me  underground. 
And  sent  me,  in  fast  fetters  bound. 
To  Tartarus,  where  Hades  dread 
In  his  vast  realm  collects  the  dead  I 
Then  none  had  seen  me  thus  conBned-— 
Kor  god  nor  else ;  but,  on  this  rock^ 
I  am  a  mark  for  foes  to  mock, 
The  pendant  sport  of  every  wind. 

Chor,  Is  there  a  god  so  hard  of  heart 
To  whom  thy  woes  can  joy  impart  ? 
Or  is  there  one,  but  Zeus  alone^ 
Who  doth  not  for  thy  suffering  moan  ? 
But  he,  with  steadfast  mind  severe, 
Tameth  the  gods  with  rod  of  fear ; 
And  he  will  never  cease,  until 
He  all  his  purposes  fulfil. 
Or  some  one  take,  by  sleight,  the  sway 
So  hard  from  him  to  take  away. 

Prom.  Though  in  shameful  chains  he  bind  me. 
Yet  the  king  of  gods  shall  find  me 
Needful  to  him,  to  explain 
From  what  he  may  cease  to  reign. 
Though  persuasion's  honey  trip. 
Soft  and  soothing,  from  his  lip. 
All  his  blandishments  shall  fail- 
All  his  threats  shall  not  prevail. 
Prayers  or  threats  alike  are  vaiu 
Till  he  loose  my  cruel  chain. 
And  he  fully  satisfy 
Me  for  this  indignity. 

Chor,  Too  bold,  too  bold  of  speech  art  thou, 
Nor  dost  to  sore  affliction  bow; 
But  me  a  soul* pervading  fear, 
Oq  tby  account,  doth  ii  et  and  tear, — 
When  safe  in  poU,  sWt  \Uuu  diHiover 
The  tempeaX  of  iby  uou\>\«^  oN\tt  t 
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Zeus  bu  a  heart  pra^en  twloe  about 
In  vain,  and  wa;s  past  findlo));  out. 

Prom.  I  knov  falm  Bteru,  h)«  trill  hia  law ; 
But,  ue'ertbeleBH,  a  gentle  flaw 
Shalt  chauf^e  his  mood,  and  he  will  cean 
From  wraih  and  soothe  his  mind  to  peace. 
And,  wlllio)^,  find  me  willing,  too. 
Our  former  frienship  to  renew. 

Cknr.  Revealit  nil,  and  openlf  declare 
For  what  ofTpnce  Zeus,  apprehending  ihee. 
Doth  thee  this  outrafce  and  deapiteuus  scorn. 
Instruct  uH  freely,  if  it  be  no  harm. 

Front.  'Tis  pain  to  tell  or  hide  these  Incidents, 
Which  CTery  way  are  most  unfortunate. 
Soon  as  the  gods  began  their  mutual  wrath. 
And  'midst  them  fierce  diBSension  was  aroused 
(Some  eager  to  cast  Gronus  from  his  seat. 
That  Zeus  in  sooth  might  hare  the  eoveran  power. 
Some  bent  as  eagerly  the  other  way, 
That  Zkus  should  never  reign),  though  beat  advice 
I  gave  them  then,  yet  could  1  not  persuade 
The  Titans,  sons  of  Uranus  and  Earth ; 
But  they  with  self-willpd  arrogance  disdained 
My  subtle  schemes,  and  thought  without  ado 
Tu  clutch  the  sceptre  with  a  violent  grasp. 
My  mother,  Themis,  and  not  once  but  oft 
(And  also  Gaia,  known  by  many  names. 
But  still  one  shape,  foreknew  and  said  the  same), 
Foretold  me  howth'  event  should  come  to  pass. 
That  not  by  force,  nor  might,  but  stratagem, 
Th'  Aspirer  should  put  down  the  ruling  powers ; 
On  my  explaining  this,  they  deemed  it  was 
Beneath  them  e'en  to  glance  at  my  discourse. 
Then  tn  those  circumstances  seemed  it  beat. 
When  from  my  mother  I  had  counael  ta'en. 
With  welcome  zeal  to  take  my  stand  by  Zeus. 
And  through  my  counsels  the  deep  black  abysa 
Of  Tartarus  hides  ancient  Cronue  now. 
And  bis  dllies.     The  tyrant  of  the  gods 
Repays  me  for  that  service  with  these  bonds. 
Mistrust  of  friends  is  somehow  a  disease 
That  doth  attach  itself  to  tyranny. 
Your  question  why  he  does  me  ibla  despite, 
1  now  will  answer.    On  hiH  father's  throne. 
Soon  as  he  sat,  he  atraiglit  distributed 
To  different  gods  their  diiferent  dignities. 
And  ordered  In  due  ranks  his  whole  domain; 
But  took  of  wretched  mortals  none  account. 
His  aim  to  expunge  that  race  and  plant  a  new; 
And  none  opposed  this  but  myself — 1  dared. 
And  saved  the  kind  from  beine  crushed  and  sunk 
At  once  to  th' under  world.     For  this,  I'm  bowed 
Beneath  the  weight  of  Buch  calamities, 
Painful  to  suffer,  piteous  to  behold. 
And  I,  who  pitied,  pleaded  for  mankind. 
Am  deemed  unworthy  pity,  and  am  thus 
Corrected  and  coerced  most  cruelly, 
A  spectacle  that  much  dishonoun  Zeut. 

Obr.  A  bean  of  Iron,  wrought  of  stone  la  he. 
That  bas  no  touch  of  freling  for  tby  woes. 
Would  that  1  bad  not  seen  this  piteous  sigbtl 
But  aeeing  it,  grief  pricks  me  t«  tke  heait. 
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Prom.  So !  Fm  a  piteous  mark  for  friendly  eyes 
To  loolc  upon. 

Chor.  And  did'st  thou  nothing  else  ? 

Prom.  I  tools  from  men  the  foresight  of  their  fate. 

Chor.  What  physic  did*it  thou  find  for  this  disease? 

Prom.  I  made  to  dwell  within  them  hopes  ohscure. 

Chor.  A  precious  boon. 

Prom.  Enriched  them  too  with  fire. 

Chor.  Have  those  ephemerals  the  gift  of  fire  ? 

Prom.  Yes,  and  shall  learn  from  it  arts  manifold. 

Chor.  For  such  offences  does  Zeus  visit  thee 
With  chastisement  and  unrelenting  wrath  ? 
Is  no  term  set  to  thy  calamities  ? 

Prom.  None  else^  but  when  to  him  it  shall  seem  good. 

Chor.  How  ?  when  shall  it  seem  good  to  him  ?  what  hope  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  thy  fault  ?  how  thou  hast  erred, 
'Tffould  pain  me  to  declare,  and  thee  to  hear: 
But  pass  this  by,  and  find  thou  some  escape. 

Prom.  'Tis  easy  task  for  one  that  hath  his  foot 
Out  of  the  slough  of  trouble  to  exhort 
Him  that  is  in  it;  but  I  knew  all  this— 
I  own  too  that  I  acted  wilfully. 
And  helping  men  brought  trouble  on  myself. 
Yet  did  I  not  expect  to  be  hung  up 
To  wither  on  these  rocks  in  the  high'  air. 
Affixed  to  this  inhospitable  cliff. 
Wail  not  my  present  griefs,  but  landing  here. 
Hearken  unto  my  tale  of  things  to  come. 
That  ye  may  learn  the  whole  affair  throughout. 
Hear  me,  and  sympathize  with  one  opprest 
By  fortune ;  in  Jike  way  calamity 
Settles  on  others,  shifting  here  and  there. 

Chor.  Willingly  do  we  comply ; 
Poised  on  plumage,  swift  of  flight. 
From  our  station  in  the  sky. 
From  the  pure  air,  path  of  birds, 
On  this  rough  peak  we  idight : 
Speak !  we  listen  for  thy  words. 

Ocean  us,  mean  whiic,  enters  on  tf  Hippogriffi 

Ocean.  Orer  a  long  and  weary  way, 
Prometheus,  am  I  come  to-day. 
This  bird  of  rapid  pinion  riding. 
And  without  bit  at  pleasure  guiding, 
That  by  his  instinct  well  doth  know, 
And  flies,  where  I  would  have^blm  go. 
Drawn  by  the  force  of  kindred  ties. 
In  this  thy  grief  I  sympathize ; 
But  kinsmanship  apart,  I  tow 
There's  none  more  dear  to  me  than  thou. 
That  what  I  say,  I  truly  say, 
And  do  no  vain  mouth* honour  pay. 
Learn  by  the  proof,  and  tell  to  me 
How  I  can  aid  or  profit  thee. 
Thou  Shalt  not  say,  howe'er  it  end. 
Thou  hast  a  truer,  firmer  friend. 

Prom.  Ah  me  I  what  is  it  ?  art  thou  come  to  be 
Spectator  of  my  woes  ?  how  hast  thou  dared. 
Leaving  the  ocean-stream,  from  thee  so  named, 
And  caverns  deep,  rock«roofod,  not  made  with  hands. 
To  come  unto  the  mother-land  of  iron  ? 
To  see  and  sympathiie  with  asy  distress  ? 
Behold  a  apectade— \Vi\a  hkiMQL  «^  Imdm^ 
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That  joined  in  bultrling  up  faU  tjraiiaf — 
See  with  what  sufTerlaga  I  am  bowed  hj  him. 

Ocean.  I  see,  Pi'umetheua ;  and  with  best  advice 
I  wish  to  couDsel  thee,  wlae  as  thou  art. 
Know  thy  own  self;  put  offthf  former  mood, 
And  take  a  new  one;  for  amooE  the  gods 
Reigns  a  new  tjrant.    If  thou  thus  wilt  whet 
Tbf  tongue,  and  shoot  at  random  bitter  words, 
Zeus,  sitting  far  above,  may  haply  hear. 
And  pay  back  with  fresh  wrath,  compared  with  which 
Thy  present  rack  would  only  seem  child's  play. 
Unhappy  one!  dismiss  thy  angry  IhouKhts, 
And  seek  a  quittance  from  these  ■ufferiagi. 
Old-fashioned  words,  perchance,  I  seem  to  prate. 
But  Btill  the  wages  of  the  haughty  tongue 
Are  Hucb,  Prometheus.    Thou,  not  humble  yet. 
To  (by  disasters  yleldest  not,  as  fain, 
'Twould  seem,  to  add  more  Itla  to  those  thou  hut 
If  thou  wilt  use  me  as  thj  monitor. 
Thou  wilt  not  vainly  kick  against  the  pricks. 
Seeing  that  only  one  the  sceptre  sways. 
Sole  kiag,  austere,  and  Irreiiponsible. 
Now  will  I  so,  and  try  to  set  thee  loose, 
If  any  way  I  can,  from  these  barsh  pains. 
But  be  thou  quiet,  speak  not  furious ty ; 
In  thy  exceeding  wisdom  know'st  ihou  not 
Sharp  penalty  is  laid  on  froward  tongue  ? 

From.  I  gratulale  thee  thus  exempt  from  blune, 
Hy  bold  confederate  in  all  I  did. 
Now  let  It  pass,  nor  make  it  thy  concern, 
Tbe  inexorable  thou  can'st  nut  persuade ; 
And  loiib  around,  lest  haply  by  tbe  way 
Thyself  be  thereby  brought  In  jeopardy. 

Ocean,  To  counsel  others  rather  than  thyself 
Art  thou  more  apt;  I  judge  from  facts  not  words. 
But  do  not  huld  nie  back,  fur  1  am  surr. 
Yea,  very  sure,  Zeus  will  at  my  ri'qiiest 
Consent  to  free  thee  from  ihU  rack  uf  pain. 

From.  Indeed  1  do  commend  thee,  nor  will  ceu« 
To  do  so,  for  thou  lackest  nut  in  zeal ; 
But  trouble  not  thyself;  for  if  tliy  will 
InnltDH  thee  to  it,  'twould  be  toil  iu  vain. 
Reniain  In  quiet:  keep  Ihj'self  aloof. 
1  would  nut,  tho'  I  am  nil  a  fortunate. 
That  many  In  like  predicament  should  be. 
Not  so ;  I  for  my  brother's  burden  grieve, 
For  Atlas,  who  towards  the  weatern  parts 
Stands,  propping  on  his  shoulders  a  vast  weight, 
Not  easy  to  be  borne,  the  pillar  huge 
Of  heaven  and  earth.     And  1  the  portent  saw. 
The  piteous  sight  with  pity  I  beheld. 
The  earth-born  dweller  of  Cilician  caves. 
The  bund  red- headed  Typhon  quelled  perforce. 
The  impetuous,  who  did  oppose  the  godi. 
From  bis  terrific  jaws  out-hiMlng  gore. 
And  flashing  from  his  eyes  a  gorgon  glare, 
As  one  that  tbrestraed  Zeus  with  overthrow  j 
But  on  bim  came  the  sleepteis  bolt  of  Zeus. 
With  sheer  descent  the  fiery  thunderbolt 
Blazed,  and  emote  out  of  him  hi*  bausbty  vaunts. 
For  on  the  midriff  smote  tbe  fiery  flad. 
And  ail  hla  strength  was  into  ashea  tuiutd. 
And  blasted ;  now  he  Ilea  a  feeble  nan. 
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Bulk  without  streDgtb,  prest  under  ^tna'i  rootff. 

As  in  a  furnace,  near  the  sea-Btrait  lies. 

Hephsestus,  sitting  on  the  lofty  pealcs, 

The  mass  of  glowing  metal  forges  there, 

From  whence  shall  burst,  hereafter,  streams  of  fire, 

Rivers  devouring  with  their  cruel  jaws 

The  level  meads  of  fruitful  Sicily. 

Though  blasted  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus, 

Such  boiling  rage  will  Typhon  make  burst  out 

In  jets  of  an  unsated  fiery  surge. 

Not  inexperienced  me  for  monitor 

Thou  needest  not ;  thy  knowledge  how  to  save 

Use  for  thyself;  and  I  will  here  exhaust 

My  full  amount  of  ills,  till  Zeus  relent. 

Ocean.  Know*stnot,  Prometheus,  to  distempered  wrath 
Discourse  of  reason  is  medicinal  ? 

Prom,  It  is,  if  one  in  season  soothe  the  heart, 
Not  forcibly  repress  the  swelling  rage. 

Ocean.  In  zeal  to  serve  a  friend,  and  boldness  too 
To  put  the  zeal  in  act,  is  any  harm  ? 

Prom,  SuperfiuouB  toil  and  folly  of  light  minds. 

Ocean.  Let  me  be  sick  with  this  disease :  'tis  best 
The  wise  to  wisdom  make  not  a  pretence. 

Prom,  This  also  will  appear  to  be  my  fault 

Ocean,  Thy  speech,  'tis  plain,  doth  send  me  home  again. 

Prom,  Thy  grief  for  me  will  make  thee  hateful  too. 

Ocean,  To  the  new  sitter  on  the  sovran  throne  ? 

Prom,  To  him — beware  lest  he  be  roused  to  wrath. 

Ocean,  What  that  is,  thy  misfortune  teacbeth  me. 

Prom,  Away !  away  I  keep  to  thy  present  thought. 

Ocean,  Thou  dost  incite  me  in  the  act  to  go ; 
For  my  four-footed  bird  with  flapping  plumes 
Already  brushes  the  siAooth  path  of  air : 
In  his  own  stall  he'll  gladly  bend  his  knee. 

[OcEANUS^#V*q^o»  his  Griffin, 

Chor,  Prometheus,  I  lament  thy  woe : 
And  from  my  tender  eyes  doth  flow 
A  stream  of  tears — the  gushing  jet 
From  sorrow's  fount  my  cheek  doth  wet. 
By  his  own  laws  and  stern  decree 
Zeus  orders  this  harsh  doom  for  thee. 
And  over  gods  that  were  before 
He  came  to  power,  the  gods  of  yore, 
Is  pleased  in  triumph  to  display 
The  sceptre  of  his  haughty  sway. 

With  groans  doth  all  the  land  resound ; 
Already  all  the  dwellers  round 
Lament  thy  kindred's  fallen  state, 
And  thine — the  proud  of  ancient  date, 
All  radiant  in  thy  pride  of  place, 
The  glory  of  a  glorious  race : 
And  ail  that  occupy  a  seat 
Near  holy  Asia,  now  repeat 
For  thy  distress  the  mournful  cry 
Of  their  impassioned  sympathy. 

For  thee  too  mourns  the  virgin  band, 
The  dwellers  of  the  Colchian  land. 
That  never  shrink  from  spear  or  sword : 
For  thee  lamenta  the  Sg^xVAmi\\ot^«> 
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That  dffell  the  1«k«  Mati*  round. 
Hard  hj  the  eu-th's  rernvteat  bound. 

For  thee  UmentA  with  many  A  cry 

The  martini  fluirer  uf  Arabf, 

Who  perchKd  nlort,  sod  near  the  Bteep 

Of  CuucMua  their  ftatlon  kenp, 

Tbe  troop  that  maddeDS  in  the  fight. 

Where  sharp  epeara  wing  their  deadly  fllghU 

Of  Roda  I've  only  anen  one  other 

So  bound  in  adamaDtine  chaloe, 

So  tortured  none,  except  thy  brother, 

The  Titaa  Atlas,  who  auRtains 

With  fltrangth  ImmeDae,  with  many  b'j^oui, 

HeaveD'a  solid  pole.     The  blllona  moau. 

Tumbling  tofcetber  in  a  heap ; 

Honrae  murmura  iasue  from  the  deep; 

The  abysa  of  Hades,  drear  aod  dim. 

From  under  earth  doth  groan  for  him  ; 

And  fouDle  of  pure  alreama,  as  they  flow. 

With  moaning  aounda  repeat  the  wo. 

Prom.  Think  not  that  I  from  atubbornneaa  or  pride 
Am  •lilent:  aad  thought  cuts  me  to  the  heart, 
When  I  perceive  uiynelf  insulted  thua. 
Yet  who  but  1  defined,  distributed 
To  the  new  goda  their  huooura  ?  but  of  this 
I  apeak  not — 'tis  a  thing  ye  know  full  well. 
But  listen  in  what  wretched  plight  were  men. 
And  how  I  made  them,  hnbea  In  mind  before, 
loielllgent,  with  capabi II ties 
,  Of  knowledge :  thereof  will  I  now  discourse. 
With  no  reprofich  to,  them,  but  to  explain 
My  kind  Intentiun  in  the  gifts  Imade  them. 
Eyes,  ears  bad  they,  hut  to  no  purpose  saw. 
Or  heard :  but  tilce  the  miaty  ihapea  uf  dreama. 
All  things  through  all  their  life  di'juintedly 
Confounded ;  nor  they  knew  to  make  of  brick 
Houses  to  front  the  aun,  nor  worha  of  wood ; 
Like  tiny  ant*,  in  underground  ahodf  a 
Tneydwell,  chill  in  thesunlfns  depths  of  caves ; 
Of  fruitful  Bummer,  winter,  flowery  spring. 
They  had  no  certain  sign ;  but  they  purHued 
Without  discernment  whatsoe'er  they  did, 
Till  I  explained  the  rinin);s  of  the  stars. 
And  their  mysteriouf  settings.     I  lor  them 
Invented  numbers,  highest  Hcienco  this ; 
And  also  the  synthetical  array 
Of  letters,  ei go n  of  thought;  and  memory. 
The  mother  uf  the  mune,  of  every  art 
ArtlScer.     I  was  the  first  to  tame. 
And  yuke  their  beants  of  burden,  by  their  strength 
To  be  men's  substitutes  In  greatest  toils ; 
I  made  the  steed  obedient  to  the  reins 
la  chariota,  which  are  luiurj'a  ornsment. 
None  but  myself  Invented  the  swift  hark, 
The  sail- winged  chariot  of  the  mariner. 
That  lightly  skims  the  ocean.     I  fur  men 
Framed  auch  inventions,  but  have  no  device 
Wherehy  to  free  myself  from  present  ill. 

CKor.Sbameful  thy  sufferings!  but  thou  avldWUKO^X, 
And  like  a  bad  medlcluer,  [ali'n  Blc\t, 
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IS.  Iknoirnothowlflhould  wlthcorialitniit 
DeD7  you;  ye  ahall  hemr  my  true  sad  aiory, 
And  jet  I  sm  Ksbamed  to  tell  you  whence 
Tbe  bearen-aent  tempeat  aod  my  ruined  form 
Befell  me ;  nigfatly  vliiona  used  to  throag 
loto  my  vlrgio-cb amber,  witb  imooth  nurdfl 
SitduciDg  me  :—■"  Oh !  Tlrgln  highly  bleat. 
Why  itill  art  virgin  wben  'tia  Id  thy  power 
To  joy  tbe  blgbeat  mBrriaige  ?    Zeus  blmaelf 
1«  warmed  b;  thee  with  dart  of  boFc  deaire. 
And  would  with  thee  reap  Cytherea'a  fruit. 
Rt-ject  Dot,  then,  tbe  profl'ered  bed  of  Zeul, 
But  go  thou  fortb  to  Lerna'a  fertile  mead, 
Where  are  thy  faiher'ii  ehuep-fulda  and  fala  atalla, 
Tbat  tbe  eye  of  Zeus  may  rest  froni  ita  dealre." 
With  auch  dreama  waa  I  preat  nigbt  after  eight. 
Till  to  my  aire  I  ventured  to  dlaJoae 
Their  nightly  vUita.     He  to  Pytho  sent, 
And  to  Dndona,  frequent  meaaeogers 
Fur  divine  counael,  bow  by  word  or  deed 
To  pleaae  the  goda :  but  tLey,  returning,  told 
Ambiguous,  darkly- worded  oraclea ; 
Until  tbere  came  at  length  a  clear  reaponae. 
Plainly  commanding  him,  not  without  thTcala, 
To  caat  me  forth  from  home  and  father-land, 
To  roam  o'er  earth  e'en  to  Ita  extreme  bound*; 
If  he  would  not,  a  fiery  tbimderbolt 
From  Zeua  ahould  all  hia  race  annihilate. 
Induced  thereby,  not  with  my  will  nor  hia, 
He  cast  me  forth  and  abut  me  from  bia  hotiae ; 
Tbe  curb  of  Zeua  compelled  bim  to  do  thia. 
My  abape  and  mind  atraight  underwent  a  change : 
Horned,  aa  ye  aeu  me,  by  the  aharp  breeze  atung, 
I  bounded  to  Cerenea'a  lucid  atream. 
And  Lerua'a  fountain.    With  unleavened  wrath 
The  herdaraan,  earth-bom  Argua,  followed  fierce. 
Watching  my  foot-printa  niib  hia  many  eyea. 
A  moat  unlooked-for  doom  aurpriaed  bia  life. 
But  I  am  driven  abroad  from  land  to  land. 
Urged  by  tbe  breezo,  tbe  heaven- cum mlaal on ed  scourge. 
Thou  beareat  my  paat  fortune;  if  tbou  can'st. 
Tell  what  remalna,  nor  cheer  me  with  falae  wurda 
From  pity  \  cozening  apeecb  I  deem  dingraceful. 

Char.  Ab  !  ah  !  forbear  !  I  nevtr  dreamed 
Tbat  tale  ao  atrange  abuuld  reach  mine  cara ; 
.    Tbat  Bucb  thinga  were  I  never  deemed. 
Such  woea,  aucb  horrora,  wrongs,  aud  fears! 
Hur  tbat  they  abould  be  ahowu  to  me. 
To  freeze  me,  cut  me  to  the  eoul. 
Oh,  fate !  1  ahudder  wben  1  aee 
How  lo  fares,  oh,  doom  of  dole  l 

From,  Thou  full  of  fear  I  thy  groana  are  premature ; 
Wait  for  the  tale  of  her  remaining  woes. 

Char.  Speak,  tell  it;  aomehiiw  it  doth  plcaic  the  sIck 
To  know  beforehand  of  their  after  pains. 

Prom.  Ye  aaked  before,  and  easily  oblalned. 
From  her  own  lips  to  bear  her  mournful  atory ; 
Hear  now  what  troubles  she  muHt  yet  endure 
From  Hera's  hatred.    Cblld  of  Inacbua ! 
Lay  up  my  words,  and  learn  thy  journey's  end. 
First  turn  from  hence  towards  the  rising  sun. 
And  o'er  an  unpluugbed  region  trnrel  on : 
Arriving  where  tbe  Notnkd  Scjtblana  AwtiW^ 
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WildherdsmOD,  armed  wlih  the  far  dnrtlof  bo  V, 
Wboae  homes  are  wattled  cots  raised  up  uoft 
On  their  broad  vraioB,  approach  them  Dot,  but  wend 
Aloag  the  J^roBain^  breaches  of  the  sea. 
And  paBS  forth  frutn  their  country.     On  the  left 
The  Cbalybes  tohabic,  Iruu-amiihs, 
'Of  wbom  beware,  for  they  are  savages. 
That  hare  no  ruth  for  atrannra.    To  the  itream 
Of  the  outrageoua  rirer,  rtgbtlf  named 
Hjrbristes,  shall  thou  come  j  tfaink  not  to  croii  It, 
For  easy  ford  it  hath  not,  till  thou  reach 
The  king  of  mountalaa,  Caucastus  itself. 
Prom  whue  high  brows  this  heady  river  poura 
Its  faomiog  tide.     When  thou  hast  crossed  the  peak*. 
Near  neighbours  to  the  stars,  then  southward  go. 
And  journey  to  the  camp  of  Amazons, 
The  man-detestiDg,  who  In  after  time 
Shall  by  Thermodon  found  the  walls  and  towera 
Of  Themiscyra,  where  the  rugged  jaw 
Of  Salmydesua,  step-mother  of  eblps. 
Yawns  to  devour  the  stranded  mariner: 
Those  virgins  willingly  will  be  thy  guides 
To  the  Cimmerian  Isthmus  ;  where  Its  lalce 
Opens  Us  narrow  chaps,  thou  next  shall  come ; 
This  leaving,  it  behoves  thee  boldly  cross 
The  cbBDDel  of  Meotis;  fame  etern 
Shall  make  thy  passage  live  in  minds  of  men; 
Thence  shall  the  strait  be  called  the  Bosphonit. 
Thus  leaving  Ejrope,  shalt  thou  come  uuto 
Fair  Anla.     Dues  the  tyrant  of  the  gods 
Nut  seem  to  you  to  show  like  vlulence 
In  every  case  'i    For  he,  a  god,  [nOamed 
With  passion  for  tbia  mortal  maldKn  here. 
Hath  cast  on  her  this  curie  of  wandering. 
A  cruel  wooer  of  love'a  celebration 
Hast  tbou,  sad  virgin  I  tbiok  what  1  have  said 
Scarcely  the  prelude  to  thy  sum  of  woee. 
[Jo.  Ah  I  abl  ah  I  wo  is  me  I  ah,  wo  Is  met 

From,  Art  moaning,  and  dost  cry  ?     What  wilt  thotl  do. 
When  thou  shalt  hear  what  yet  remains  to  tell  T 

Clior.  Hast  thou  more  troubles  In  reserve  to  tell  her  f 

From.  A  aea  of  troubles  with  black  waves  of  wo. 

IS.   What  gain  is  It  to  lire  f  why  not  at  once 
Cast  myself  down  from  tbia  jagged  precipice, 
And  there  below  from  all  my  sorrows  Sud 
A  quiitance?    Better  were  It  once  to  die, 
Than  suffer  worse  GfHlction  all  my  days. 

Prom.  Hardly  would'st  ihou  sustain  my  Injuriea, 
Who  am  exempt  from  death,  which  were,  no  doubt, 
A  refuge,  could  I  Hiid  it:  but  no  term 
Unto  my  troubles  is  appointed  me. 
Till  ZeuB  be  forced  to  abdicate  his  throne. 

IS.   Shall  the  time  come  when  Zeus  shall  be  dethroned  ? 

From.  Thou  would'st  rejoice,  methinks,  to  see  this  change. 

lo.  How  should  I  not,  ill-treated  thus  by  him  F 

From.  Be  eure,  however,  that  It  aball  be  so. 

Jo.  By  wbom  shall  he  be  spoiled  of  the  sceptre 
Of  eropery  f 

Prom.        Ha  shall  despoil  blmself. 
Thro'  hia  infatuadon. 

/o.  la  vbtt  way  F 

Speak]  IfltbftoobKtm. 
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Tell  it ;  if  all  is  said,  grant  our  petition* 
Which  haply  has  not  'scaped  thy  memory. 
Prom,  The  limit  of  her  travels  hath  she  heard : 
.     But  I  will  tell,  in  order  she  may  know 
She  heard  one  speaking  with  authority, 
The  toil  she  suffered  ere  she  hither  came. 
Thus  offering  a  proof  to  try  the  seer. 
A  great  part  of  the  story  will  I  pass,. 
And  jump  to  the  conclusion.    When  at  length 
Thou  camest  to  Molossus,  and  the  peaks 
Of  steep  Dodona,  where  Thesprotian  Zeus 
Has  an  oracular  seat,  and  where  are  found, 
Transcendent  prodigy !  the  vocal  oaks. 
At  once  in  language  clear  these  bade  thee  hail, 
''  Hail !  thou,  that  shale  be  spouse  of  Zeus  hereafter  I  '* 
E'en  now  the  voice  is  unction  to  thy  soul : 
Mad  from  the  sting  of  the  tormenting  breeze> 
Thence  didst  thou  bound  along  the  sea- side  paths 
To  Rhea's  mighty  gulf,  whence  eastward  turned 
The  storm- like  fury  of  thy  frantic  course. 
That  bay  of  ocean  shall  in  after  time 
Be  called  *'  Ionian,"  a  memorial  name 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  course.    Let  this  be  proof 
My  mind  sees  more  than  is  revealed  to  sight. 
Returning  to  my  former  narrative, 
I  speak  in  common  now  to  thee  and  them. 
At  the  land's  verge,  e'en  at  the  river's  mouth. 
Beside  th'  alluvial  soil  Nile  hath  embarked, 
Canopus  stands  ;  where  Zeus  with  gentle  touch. 
Touch  only  of  his  hand,  shall  soothe  and  heal 
Thy  mind's  disorder.     From  that  touch  conceiving. 
Thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  swart  Epaphus, 
Who  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  all  the  land 
Broad-flowing  Nile  doth  water  in  his  course. 
^  The  troop,  fifth  generation  after  him. 
Of  fifty  virgins  shall  unwillingly 
Return  to  Argos,  flying  to  escape 

Th'  abhorred  constraint  of  marriage  with  their  cousins  ; 
Who,  plumed  with  eager  flutter  of  desire, 
As  hawks,  not  far  outstripped,  dart  after  doves. 
Shall  hunt  espousals,  but  not  win  the  spoils 
Of  their  sweet  bodies,  which  the  Gods  forbid. 
But  the  Pelasgian  soil  shall  be  their  bed, 
Receiving  them  when  tamed  by  bold  assault 
Of  women  watching  for  the  midnight  hour 
To  do  the  deed  :  each  bride  shall  slay  her  man. 
And  dye  her  keen  knife  in  his  gashed  throat : 
Such,  Cy therea,  come  upon  my  foes  I 
But  soft  desire  shall  soothe  the  soul  of  one. 
To  pity  not  to  slay  her  bed-fellow ; 
And  th'  edge  of  her  intent  shall  be  ta'en  off. 
And  of  two  titles  in  effect  she'll  choose 
The  "  faint  heart"  rather  than  the  *'  bloody  hand." 
At  Argos  she  shall  bear  a  line  of  kings. 
To  tell  whose  history  needs  many  words. 
But  from  this  seed  shall  spring  a  warrior  bold. 
Illustrious  for  the  bow,  who  from  these  pains 
Shall  loose  me.     So  my  mother,  old  of  days, 
Titanian  Themis,  taught  me  ;  how  and  where. 
Requires  a  long  discourse,  and  to  thyself 
Would  come  no  profit  from  the  learning  it« 
lO.  Frenzy  and  con^uUV^^  V^bAtv 
'  Pinch  me,  tcoTcYimeiiONr  ^%%\Ti\ 
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Chor.  Tby  wish  is  father  to  thy  boding  threat 

Prom.  I  speak  my  wish  and  also  what  shall  be. 

Chor.  Must  we  then  look  for  lome  one  to  obtain 
The  masterdom  o'er  Zeus  P 

Prom.  Yes  I  he  must  bow 

To  sufferings  more  hard  to  bear  than  mine. 

Chor.  Dost  thou  not  fear  to  vaunt  such  dangerous  words  ? 

Prom.  What  should  I  fear,  who  am  exempt  from  death  ? 

Chor.  He  may  inflict  a  torture  worse  than  this. 

Prom,  Let  him :  I  look  for  and  expect  the  worst. 

Chor.  They're  wise  who  kiss  the  rod  of  Nemesis. 

Prom.  Bow,  pray,  fawn,  flatter  each  successive  lord 
That  rules  from  time  to  time.    I  nothing  care 
For  Zeus,  yea !  less  than  nothing ;  let  him  play 
The  tyrant,  as  he  pleases,  his  brief  time. 
He  shall  not  long  be  majesty  o'er  gods. 
Ha  I  the  new  tyrant's  lackey  hither  steers. 
His  courier^  fraught  with  tidings  of  fresh  ilL 

Hbrmbs  enters. 

Her.  Fraudful  and  violent  sinner  'gainst  the  gods. 
Whom  thou  hast  robb'd  to  enrich  ephemerals. 
Thief  of  celestial  fire !  I  speak  to  thee : 
The  Sire  commands  thee  tell  what  nuptials  they, 
Which,  as  thy  boast  is,  shall  effect  his  fall ; 
And  to  declare  it,  not  in  mystic  terms, 
But  without  reservation,  point  by  point 
Give  me  no  double  travel,  for  thou  seest 
By  such  demeanour  Zeus  is  not  appeased. 

Prom.  Oh  speech  high-sounding,  and  significant. 
And  lofty  for  a  lackey  of  the  gods  I 
Ye  rule  it  newly,  and  ye  think  ye  dwell 
In  towers  impregnable,  secure  from  grief. 
But  have  I  not  beheld  two  Rulers  driven 
From  those  same  towers  ?  Ay  !  and  shall  see  a  third 
Cast  headlong  down,  soon  and  most  shamefully. 
Seem  I  to  fear  in  aught,  or  cower  before 
The  new  gods  yonder  ?  I  am  far  from  tfiis. 
Trudge  back  the  way  thou  camest;  I'll  not  answer 
Thy  inquisition. 

Her.  By  such  stubborn  pride 

Wert  thou  impelled  upon  this  coast  of  wo. 

Prom.  Know  this ;  I  would  not  for  thy  vassalage 
Exchange  my  wo ;  for  better  'tis,  I  think. 
To  be  a  lackey  to  this  senseless  rock, 
Than  be  the  faithful  messenger  of  Zeus. 
'Tis  fit  to  pay  the  taunter  back  with  taunts. 

Her.  Thou  seem'st  to  revel  in  thy  present  state* 

Prom.  To  revel  ?  May  I  see  my  foes  enjoy 
Such  revels !  and  I  hold  thee  one  of  them. 

Her.  Dost  blame  me  too  for  thy  calamities  ? 

JProm.  I  have  hate  for  all  the  gods,  who  pay  me  back 
Iiyustice  only  for  my  benefits. 

Net.  I  gather  from  thy  words  thou  art  o'erta'en 
With  no  slight  frenzy. 

Pr&m.  Such  disease  be  mine. 

If  it  be  frenzy  to  detest  my  foes. 

Her.  JHone  could  bear  with  thee,  wert  thou  prosperous. 

Prom.  Ah  me  I 

^^^«  Zeus  never  has  to  say  "  Ah  me  I " 

Prom.  Time  teaches  all  things,  as  it  groweth  old. 
Her»  And  yet  tViou  Yiaat  ni^vV^^xiv!^^  \a  Vs«  wise. 
Prom.  True»  or  1  %\iO\iVd  iio\  ^V^  «Av^vi  Naik^« 
Mer.  Itseemathou^VL\uo\\ft^^V%xX^xA^«ifi»ak^ 
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Fiery  curls,  on  me  be  driven : 
I    Let  the  air  be  racked  and  riven 

By  the  thunder,  and  the  impulsion 

Of  the  winds  in  mad  convulsion ; 

Let  the  blast,  with  furious  shock, 

From  its  roots,  and  stable  bars 

Of  its  foundation,  scared  earth  rock,  ^ 
I    And  confounding  mix  the  sea  . 

With  the  courses  of  the  stars ; 

Let  him  snatch  and  hurry  me, 

In  resistless  eddies  whirled. 

To  the  gloomy  under  world ; 

He  cannot  make  me  cease  to  be  I 

Her.  One  may  hear,  in  sober  sadness, 

Words  like  these  from  brain*sick  madness. 

What  lacks  he  of  frenzy's  fire. 

Who  in  trouble  checks  not  ire  ? 

Ye,  whose  gentle  bosoms  bleed 

For  his  tortures,  fly  with  speed. 

Lest  the  bellowing  of  the  thunder 

Bla«)t  your  minds  with  awe  and  wonder. 
Char,  Speak  some  other  words^  I  pray. 

Counsel  which  I  may  obey.  ^ 

Shameful  was  the  thought,  ill-spoken. 

From  thy  parted  lips  just  broken. 

Bid*8t  thou  me,  in  any  case, 

Practise  what  I  know  is  base  ? 

Whateioe*er  may  him  betide 

With  him  will  I  here  abide. 

Friends  that  fly  when  frowDS  the  season, 

False  friends  have  I  learned  to  hate ; 
.    Of  all  pebts — such  heartless  treason 

Do  I  most  abominate. 
Her.  Remember  I  have  given  you  warning; 

Tho'  my  woes  ye  now  be  scorniDg, 

When  the  hounds  of  hate  are  bayiog. 

Blame  not  fortune ;  nor  be  saying 

Zhuh,  like  a  tyrannic  master, 

Sends  an  unforeseen  disaster. 

Blame  yourselves ;  no  ambush  lies 

In  the  way,  to  you  forbidden. 

Of  a  danger  close  and  hidden ; 

But  ye  will  with  open  eyes 

la  the  hunter's  snares  be  noosed. 

Snares  that  never  shall  be  loosed.        Exit, 
Prom.  Truly  bursts  the  doom  on  me  I 

Earth  is  heaving  like  the  sea. 

And  the  thunder  bellows  by ; 

And  the  lightning's  fiery  curls 

Stream  in  clusters  from  the  sky  ; 

And  the  whirlwind  in  its  whirls 

Sweeps  the  dust  up;  and  the  blast 

Of  every  wind  is  hurrying  fast 

With  the  rush  of  wild  commotion. 

Leaping  each  against  his  brother, 

Maa  to  trample  one  another; 

And  the  sky  is  mixt  with  ocean> 

In  confusion  reconciled : 

Such  a  blastj  with  terror  piled, 

'Gainst  me  winga  its  raDld  path, 

Sent  from  Zeus  to  do  ma  wra^h^ 

Oil  mj  dread  mother  I  oh  Chou  toiiiaaA«ik\« 

tolling  the  conmta  \\gh\  of  «XV,  lilhou  «««*%\ 

^h%%  Tlolent  harms  I  monwViaAY  wiS«t« 
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No.  VII. 


ABSTfiACTION. 


We  have  now  to  consider  what 
we  know  of  that  mode  of  operation 
of  the  lotellective  Faculty  commonly 
called  Abstraction — the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  Logicians. 

Mr  Stewart  (Elements,  vol.  i.  ch. 
4)  first  gives  the  old  detinition,  viz. 
*'  the  power  of  conbidering  certain 
qiialities  or  attributes  of  an  object 
apart  from  the  rest,*'  and  then  sub- 
joins his  own  definition,  <'  the  power 
which  the  understanding  has  of  sepa« 
rating  the  combinations  which  are 
presented  to  it;"  and  elsewhere  he 
calls  it — *'  the  faculty  by  which  the 
mind  separates  the  combinations 
which  are  presented  to  it  in  order  to 
simplify  the  objects  of  its  considera- 
tion."—(Outlinep,  Part  I.  §  5). 

We  have  the  same  remark  to  make 
upon  this  head  as  upon  Judgment. 
The  logicians  sought  precisely  what 
was  necessary  for  the  ground  of  pro- 
ceeding in  their  logical  art.  They 
had  to  speak  and  reason  upon  the 
separate  qu  iliiies  and  attributes  of 
objects.  Tiiey  were  obliged  there- 
fore to  stale  separately  this  act  of 
the  mind,  by  which  it  singles  out 
certain  qualities  or  attributes  as  in 
themselves  olrjects  of  distinct  con- 
sideration, to  which  it  can  assign 
names^  and  which  it  can  make  sub- 
jects of  reasoning.  The  metaphy- 
sical enquirer  has  a  different  end 
in  view.  He  desires  to  know  what 
Is  discoverable  of  the  modes  of 
action  of  the  mind  simply.  He 
considers  it  as  an  agent,  and  desires 
to  know  by  what  laws  it  proceedt*, 
what  are  the  conditions  of  its  action, 
what  the  limits,  what  the  powers. 
Even  before  he  makes  any  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  he  ascertains,  he  has 
satisfied  his  first  desire  by  ascer- 
taining them;  and,  so  far  as  these 
extend,  he  has  obtained  real  know- 
ledge of  the  mind — the  purpose, 
aim,  and  end  of  all  his  researches. 
Our  enquiry,  therefore,  may  lead  us 
to  methods  of  viewing  the  same 
■ubject  very  different  from  those 
which  were  imposed  upon  the  old 
loglciana.    It  b^oved  them  to  seise 


the  mind  at  a  single  point  of  its 
action,  and  to  make  the  act,  under 
those^  exact  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, the  subject  of  their  cogniz- 
ance; while  to  us,  who  wish  to  view 
the  mind  in  its  general  powers  and 
capacities,  that  particular  act  may 
be  of  less  comparative  importance, 
and  the  definitions  which  they  most 
insisted  on  of  no  importance  at  all. 
This  is  in  a  great  degree  the  case 
with  respect  to  their  defiuicion 
of  the  act  and  faculty  of  Abstraction. 
They  have  marked  out  under  the 
name  of  Abstraction  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  consider  the  attributes 
of  a  subject  apart  from  the  subject 
itself.  But  in  this  act  or  faculty  we 
now  undertake  to  show  that  there 
is  uothiog  more  than  what  is  neces- 
sarily and  originally  implied  in  the 
power  of  the  mind  to  act  as  an  in- 
telligence at  all.  To  conceive  of  it 
as  an  intelligent  nature,  we  must 
conceive  of  u  from  the  first,  not  as 
passive  under  its  impresHiuns,  but 
as  a  being  distinct  from  and  taking 
cognizance  of  them — making  them 
matter  of  knowledge. 

Now,  the  very  first  condition  of 
aoy  such  intelligent  action  is,  that  the 
mind  shall  be  able  to  single  out  any 
portion  of  its  complex  impression; 
that  is  to  say,  that  its  matter  of 
thought  shall  be  subjected  to  its 
operation.  If,  indeed,  we  could  be- 
lieve the  mind,  as  some  philosophers 
have  done,  to  be  the  mere  creature 
of  sense,  there  might  then  be  a  pro- 
cess necessary  to  be  imagined  by 
which,  among  the  complex  impres- 
sions of  sense,  portions  shall  be 
detached  from  the  rest.  But  if  we 
conceive  the  mind  as  an  indepen- 
dent intelligence  to  which  the  im- 
pressions of  sense  are  merely  sub- 
mitted for  its  discernment  and  con- 
sideration, then  the  power  of 
ranging  over  these  impressions,  as 
the  eye  does  over  external  objects, 
is  necessarily  implied,  and  is  the 
essential  law  or  mode  of  all  Its 
activity. 

\  \\w\e  «L\\Aii>A!()U  \^  ^^  ^«ri  ««»»• 
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pleat  acts,  in  the  separation  of  its  nature  of  intelligence  acting  through 

complex  impressions,  which  we  can  sense  that  it  can  make  these  diTi- 

conceive  the  mind  to  perform ;  and  sions,  then  there  is  no  need  of  a 

the    gradual  comparison  of   these  separate  faculty  for  the  most   sha- 

with  similar  separations  of  imprcs-  dowy  and  delicate  acts  which  Ah* 

sion  of  a  higher  order,  will  convince  straction  will  be  afterwards  called 

us  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  upon  to  perform, 
separate  faculty  for  the  process  of       Whether  we  choose  to  speak  of 

logical  abstraction.    Let  us,  there-  these  very  simple  acts  of  division 

fore,  take  a  close  inspection  of  the  of  the  impressions  of  sense  as  aeta 

most   ordinary  operations    of   the  of  a  particular  faculty,  or  as  acta 

mind,  and  proceed  through  some  necessarily  following  from  the  na* 

analyses    that  may  seem    perhaps  turo  of  intelligence,  in  any  way  in 

trifling  to  those  who  do  not  bold  the  which  intelligence  can  be  conceived, 

object  of  them  steadily  in  view,  but  may  not  be  very  important  in  the 

which,  minute  as  they  must  bo»  will  beginning  of   enquiry ; — But   it  it 

be  pursued  willingly  and  easily  by  nioRt  important  that  we  should  not 

those  who  think  it  of  importance  to  so  far  perplex  our  notions  of  Intel* 

prevent  their  ideas  of  the  operations  Irctual  operations  as  to  conceive  the 

of  mind  from  being  perplexed  by  faculty  of  logical  abstraction,  and 

unnecessary    distinctions  —  dlstinc-  the  faculty  of  dividing  the  simul- 

tlons  without    differences  —  empty  taneous  impressions  of  sense,  to  be 

names,  vainly  supposed  to  be  preg-  two  different  faculties.  We  are  very 

nant  realities.  desirous   to    explain    further    oar 

The  mind,  for  example,  is  affected  views  in  conceiving  of  them  as  the 

at  once  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  a  same ;  which  point  if  it  can  be  eita- 

flower — it  receives,  that  is,  a  joint  bllshcd  will  be  useful  not  only  to 

affection    through     two     different  making  our  ideas  of  the  operatioat 

senses.    Do  we  conceive  that  there  of  the  mind  simple  and  consistaatf 

is  a  particular  faculty  necessary  to  but  the  opportunity  which  will  that 

enable  it,  when  the  object  is  re-  be   given  of  conceiving  a   subtle 

moved,  to  attend  separately  to  the  operation  in  a  more  palpable  form, 

two  parts  of  that  joint  affection  ?  may  facilitate  to  us  the  understasd* 

Distinctly  to  remember  and  consider  ing  of  the  abstruser  proceeding  ef 

the  affection  of  the  eye  at  one  time,  the  mind. 

and  that  of  the  sense  of  smell  at  We  observe,  then,  that  we  tie 
another?  Certainly  not.  But  if  a  able  to  detect  in  the  most  refined 
separate  faculty  of  Abstraction  be  abstractions  of  the  mind,  and  in  the 
necessary  at  all,  it  is  quite  as  neces-  separation  from  each  other  of  thi 
sary  in  order  to  enable  the  mind  in  simultaneous  impressions  of  sense, 
this  instance  to  make  the  impres-  but  one  act;  and  that  act  we  ahoidd 
sions  of  these  two  senses  the  sub-  describe  to  be  *'  the  act  of  conteai- 
jects  of  distinct  recollection  and  plating  distinctly  the  different  putt 
distinct  consideration,  as  it  is  for  of  a  complex  impression." 
any  of  the  most  subtle  divisions  Thus,  in  the  simplest  perceptlonsof 
which  the  faculty  can  ever  be  called  sight  there  is  one  complex  impret* 
on  to  perform.  Again— two  distinct  sion  made  upon  the  mind  which  it 
bodies  are  set  before  the  sight,  of  must  divide.  A  stone,  for  example^ 
different  colour.  They  are  brought  and  the  leaf  of  a  flower,  are  beuMe 
before  the  mind  in  one  complex  im-  the  eye  together.  What  do  we  sup- 
pression. Do  we  suppose  a  peculiar  pose  when  we  say  that  the  mind  ca 
faculty  of  the  mind  necessary  in  contemplate  them  separately  ?  There 
order  to  divide  these  two  parts  of  is  a  various  impression  of  light 
one  impression-^to  remember  one  spread  upon  that  whole  expansSn 
without  the  other  —  and  to  make  of  the  optic  nerve  which  recelvcfl 
them  subjects  of  separate  examina-  the  impulse  of  light— the  retina, 
tion  ?  If  we  do,  then  we  may  call  When  we  say  that  the  mind  can  dit> 
that  Abstraction ;  for  assuredly  it  is  tingiiish  stone  and  leaf,  we  expraM 
the  faculty  which  will  afterwards  an  opinion  that  it  can  conaider  thf 
effect  the  most  difficult  abstractions  affection  of  one  portion  of  that  ea^ 
of  science.  If  we  do  iiol,\»i\  \>^  ^^viaIqu  distinctly  from  that  d  »• 
Ifeve  that  it  is  implied  \nxYi«^«n    ^^^^*    K%«Sxk,Tfi»!K)Qih|eetaalaMa 
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mre  touchlof  the  bodf  {  butthebaod  at  every  moment  makiDg  among  tha 

perhapa  ii  feel  log  some  aubitaDce  object«of  actual  contemplation,  it  la 

to  atcertain  its  texture  and  qualltf,  in  truth  lading  up  abstractiona.   For 

and  of  tbe  many  aimulutneoua  im-  It  ia  BlDellog'  out  teparate  qualltiei 

preaaiona  that  are  made  on  the  dlf-  and  attnbutee.    Thus,  for  example, 

tuaire  ornn  of  touch  orer  the  whole  I  feel  the  weijrht  of  a  piece  of  gold 

Burface,thoie  particular  impreasiona  In  my  hand.    Though  my  eye  reata 

received  by  the  tlpa  of  the  fingers  upon  it  at  the  aame  time,  yet  the  dl- 

sre  all  that  the  mind  notices,  all  rectlon  of  my  mind  upon  the  prea- 

whlch  it  aeema   to   perceive.     Or  aure  on  my  hand,  or  In  a  heavier 

many  aouada  are  floating  In  tbe  sir  weight  upon  the  effort  of  my  mua- 

together,  and  ell  reach  tbe  ear,  but  clea,  fixee  Itself  In  my  recollection, 

we  hear  only  tbe  alogle  voice  to  Indepeadently  of   the    slighter  Im- 

which  we  liaten.  preasion  that  waa  made  on  my  eye 

In  all  the  commonast  occBalona  at  the  aarae  time  by  the  appearance 

of  eente,  we  find  the  mind  tfaua  >c-  of  tbe  object 
tually  engaged  In  aeparatlng  the  Im-        If  we  ahould  conalder.  In  the  lame 

Freaalonsot  senae  from  one  another,  manner,  tbe  varloua  Impreatlona  of 
t  chooseawbat  it  will  tee,  what  It  theHameHenae.withwhlchourmiDda 
will  feet,  what  it  will  hear.  It  baa  are  continually  converaam,  we  ahall 
a  power,  therefore,  among  tbe  va-  find  that  we  are  alwaya  making;  al> 
rioua  parla  of  Its  simultaneous  com-  milar  abstracllona.  We  may  listen 
plex  affection  to  direct  Itself  to  one  ao  intently  to  the  meaning  of  words, 
pan  or  to  another.  But  If  it  can  di-  that  we  take  no  notice  of  the  tone 
rect  itself  at  tbe  very  moment  to  one  In  which  they  are  spoken;  or  we 
part  or  to  another  of  the  total  Im-  may  be  far  more  affected  by  tbe  tone 
preaalon,  it  baa  already  divided  in  which  they  are  spoken,  than  even 
diem;  and  the  parts  thus  aingled  out  by  their  significance  to  the  under- 
•t  the  time  remain,  when  the  others  standlnK ;  and  in  either  case  we  have 
are  forgotten.  Wasay,  It  has  already  esaentially  made  such  an  abatrac- 
divldedthem.  For  what  do  we  mean  tion.  If  we  look  upon  a  prospect, 
when  we  aay  that  the  mind  divides  we  may  be  struck  wllh  tbe  beauty 
any  complex  aubject,  making  one  of  its  vivid  colour,  more  than  wltb 
part  the  object  of  distinct  consVdera-  the  forms  over  which  the  colour  la 
tton?  We  mean  this  merely,  that  in  spread;  or  we  may  be  more  Im- 
its  Intent  direction  upon  that  one,  the  preespd  with  the  bold,  rugged  out- 
others  vanish  from  its  notice.  If,  for  line  of  a  rocky  hilt,  than  with  any 
example,  a  man  In  an  American  wll-  impreetions  of  the  mere  colour  dl^> 
dernest,  looking  upon  a  wide,  bare  fused  over  it.  We  are  then  at  tbe 
lake,  saw  a  canoe,  full  of  Indians,  moment  separating  colours  and 
dartsuddenly  forward  from  behind  a  forms,  though  they  are  seen  to- 
near  rock,  be  would  in  an  Instant  pettier.  If  we  see  a  medal  lying 
aee  nothing  else ;  and  while  from  his  before  us,  we  see  at  first  the  metal 
concealment  be  watched  their  course  of  which  It  is  made — Its  substance  j 
In  passionate  fear,  the  other  objects  but  If  we  take  It  up  to  examine  very 
would  but  slowly,  and  at  last,  return  earnestly  a  beautifut  and  rich  im- 
to  his  sight  preaslon,  where  we  have  much  to 
In  all  tboae  varloua  acts  in  which  discover  among  a  crowd  of  figurea 
tbe  mind,  from  Its  present  complex  very  intricate  and  minute,  and  yet 
affection  of  sense,  singles  out  one  admirably  distinct,  in  the  examlna- 
part  for  Its  notice,  It  performs  the  tion  of  the  exquisite  workmanahlp 
process  just  described.  It  fixes  it-  we  may  be  almost  said  to  lose  sight 
aelf  on  one  object.  It  perceives  that  of  the  substance.  So,  when  the  eye 
more  Intently  and  viridly,  and  the  of  an  architect  examines  tbe  propor- 
reet  disappear.  Now,  these  notices  tlons  of  a  building,  be  sees  tne  pro- 
whicb  the  miod  takes  of  the  sepsraifl  portions  only  during  that  examlna- 
parts  of  lis  complex  impressions  of  tion ;  be  sees,  that  Is,  the  relations  of 
eense,  are.  In  nothing  that  can  be  form ;  end  though  tbe  materials  are 
dafined,  different  from  Its  acta  of  Ab-  noble  and  costly,  and  eaaentlal  t 
•traction.  Tbis  we  shall  perceive  the  effect,  yet,  while  his  eye  and  lo- 
aaore  dlatlnetly,  by  considering  that,  teltect  togetber  are  enfjkf.'ed.S.'K.wam!. 
In  the  BepBTaUons  which  the  mind  la  Bb^  tti«  nk«i«  «ta\veuK«,>A  >»  iCo- 
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ttrsctiof;,  even  through  16086,  the 

inittllectiiBl  reUtiuua  of  form  from 

tbe  complex  fieual  impreasioD. 

During  tbe  whole  activity  of  tbe 

~   ~~e  engaged  in  makiDg 
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can  the  ralad,  when  thea4  ImpreH- 
sIoDS  are  brought  back  in  remem- 
brsDce,  pursue  the  abatracUooa 
which  were  made  during  their  pre- 
"  "         it  recall  the  complex 


fluch  Heparaiioni;  Bometimes  under     impreseiou,  which   it  had  received 


OOP  imp'ulse  of  the  mind,  eometimes 
uader  another.  They  are  made  by 
desigD  for  some  epecific  purpoee; 
til ey  are  made  under  the  iuQuence 
of  HOuie  pleasurable  or  paiu<iil  feel- 
ing, from  tunie  det-p  (oierbst,  or 
from  the  prevaiUng  force  of   mpre 

intellect    iwelf   (indiug   ihe       

of  ir "  -  '■ 


without  directiog  itaelf  at  tb« 
time  upon  selected  parts  In  nora 
Intent  coQHideratioD,  and  now  Gsing 
its  Intelligence  on  one  part  or  an- 
other, commence  such  a  process  of 
abelraciion  ?  Tbat  U  can,  we  know 
well.  Fur  iFa  man  ahould  take  but 
the  glance  of  a  mument  ibruugh  aa 


the  very  moment  of  nense;  and  is  it     undoubtedly  be  able  afterwards  to 
uny  thlug  wonderful  that  the  sepa-     divide  the   complex  impreealut   ' 


rations  then  effected  xhould  remain 
to  the  mind  ?  la  It  to  be  expected  or 
not,  that  what  was  most  vivid  of  a 
complex  Impression  in  sense,  «bould 
tie  most  vivid  Id  the  remembrance  P  ^ 

It  l-i  easily  answered,  tbat  without     difliculty  abi 
tbis  tlib  remembrance,  or  renewal  of 
the  impression,  would  not  be  faith- 
ful to  tbe  original. 

To  recur,  then,  to  our  former  illuB- 
tiatioua  ;— The  traveller  of  the  wil- 
dttness  may  remember  the  moment 
when  be  louked  upon  the  clear,  un- 
broken boaom  of  the  lakp,  when  ho 
saw  it  lying  in  the  midst  of  the 
beauty  of  earth  and  sky  ;  or  he  may 
recdll  tbo  distinct  impression  of  Ihe 
moment  which  followed,  when  he 
Sdw  uothing  hut  a  boat  full  of  grim 
lavages,  fierce  and  savage  aspects; 
—The  architect  may  remember  the 


lived  ;  tu  take  tbe  whole  en- 
tirely to  pieces,  to  remember  di>> 
tinct  groups  of  men,  facea,  dresse*. 
It  would  seem  something  very 
btrange  if  we  should  imagiae  any 

j.n-  _..!         I  ,.  ^^  ^g   ^^11 

thould  need 
to  be  endowed  with  a  distinct  fa- 
culty for  the  purpose  of  makiog  such 
a  distinction  in  its  thoughts:  we 
cannot  conceive  the  enduwment  of  . 
iu[>>lligence  existing  without  it. 

Let  us  shortly  examine,  then,  what 
is  implied  in  this  power  of  (he  mind, 
to  atiacb  itself  in  recollection  to  one 
or  another  of  the  different  parta  of 
a  complex  impression;  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  all  that  ever  takH 
place  in  any  act  whatever  of  Abstrac- 


carries  us  at  ( 


I  (o  the 


Impression  of  that  moment,  when  he  grounds  ofihe  whole  enquiry.  \ 

naw  the  wbole  ediGce  rising  before  tbe  complex  impression  is  a  muld- 

him  inibe  pompof  ItsmagnlGcence,  tude  of   distinct    impreesioDS.    If, 

or  he  may  recall  the  impression  of  therefore,  we  are  to  apeak  of  anf 

that  moment,  when  his  practised  un-  thing  as  wonderful,  the  wonder  v, 

deretanding  scaoucd  from   sttp  to  that  the  mind   should  be  able  I 


step  the  relations  of  parts ; 
his  eye,  more  curious  still,  followed 
even  tbe  delicate  traces  where  the 
chisel  had  passed.      The  abstrac- 


itain   united  tbe   combinations 

of  impressions  made  upon  it  U  onn 

from  so  many  distinct  "sources,  and 

It  tbat  it  should  be  able  to  divide 


tbe 


such  as  they  are  niade  during     impressions   which    in    Lheruselvei 


stractions  to  the  memory,  because 
they  are  recollections  by  the  soul  of 
different  states  of  impression. 

Thus  sufficient  reason  appears 
for  the  continued  existence  in  the 
mind,  of  those  abstractlone,  so  far 
as  they  deserve  tbe  name,  wblch 
are  formed  during  the  moment  of 

Dslble  impression.     %uX  %nuther 


originally  distinct.  That  it  can 
thus  maintain  them  united,  is  In  vir* 
tue  of  the  unity  of  ita  own  natuifi 
By  this,  it  would  appear,  it  Is  able  to 
renew  at  once  Its  total  affection 
made  up  of  ImpressloDB  from  so 
many (luarters.  Butsurelythereline 
reason  to  suppose  it  should'be  limited 
In  Its  reproduction  of  impresdoo,  to 
repeating  the  total  aSeGthm  eaUra 


question  arlscB,  &ikdUmB.j^>«uV%&,   %sVw«:&«!ii^'n\ experienced. 
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Therefore  if  we  wish  to  form  some    spect  are  they  distinguistied  from 


conception  of  what  is  indeed  the 
degree  of  abstraction  which  such  an 
intelligence  might  effect,  in  the  case 
of  a  quality  discerned  in  a  single  sub- 
stance merely,  we  may  suppose  that 
by  repeated  efforts  some  approxima- 
tion to  wards  it  might  have  been  effect- 
ed.   For  it  has  been  shown^  that  the 


the  idea  it  would  suggest,  if  it  had 
been  originally  employed  to  denote 
a  single  battle  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed, and  had  never  been  applied 
by  the  mind  to  comprehend  any 
other  ?  It  raises  up  no  doubt,  aa  It  is, 
a  confused,  indeterminate,  varying 
Imagery— a  multitude  of  ideas  float- 


mind  may  attach  itself  more  intently    Ing  confusedly  and  indistinctly  be- 


to  any  part  of  a  complex  impression, 
and  so  render  that  stronger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest.  It  would  hap- 
pen, therefore,  that  the  first  endea- 
vour to  conceive  resistance  without 
the  other  sensible  properties,  would 
produce  a  state  of  mental  impres- 
siua  in  which  that  idea  was  stronger 
and  the  others  weaker.  The  next 
endeavour  would  be  from  the  state 
so  produced,  and  would  carry  it 
still  further;  and  thus  by  going  on 
with  repeated  endeavours,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  conception  would  be 
at  last  produced,  in  which  the  ac- 
companying ideas  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly weakened,  and  this  one 
made  very  predv^minant;  which  is 
an  approximation  to  what  is  desired. 
But  that  the  complete  abstraction 
ever  would  be  attained,  we  see  no 
reason  to  conceive;  and  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  uo  more  than  the  con- 
tinual advance  of  that  process  which 
we  have  described  from  the  begin- 
ning, namely,  that  under  circum- 
stances of  sensible  impression,  the 


fore  the  mind,  but  which  in  a  mo- 
ment it  can  reduce  to  distinctness 
and  vividness,  and  pursue  in  fancy 
as  a  train  of  thought.  If  the  name 
had  served  to  us  to  designate  a 
single  battle  only  which  bad  been 
beheld,  it  would  at  once  call  up 
vividly  some  distinct  and  absolute, 
but  partial  representation  of  the  in- 
cidents or  facts  of  that  single  event. 
In  one  case  it  would  have  been  a 
proper  name,  in  the  other  it  is  an 
abstract  or  generalized  term.  What 
has  made  the  difference  is  nothing 
more  than  the  multitude  of  various 
ideas  of  different  events  which  are 
now  collected  under  one  term,  and 
which  therefore  tend  to  disturb  and 
confuse  one  another,  and  as  an  ag- 
gregate to  weaken  the  association 
which  subsists  in  the  mind  between 
the  term  and  any  one  of  those  ideas 
or  events  in  particular  which  it 
comprehends.  But  to  effect  this 
difference  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  believed  that  the  intellect  has 
exerted  action  of  its  own  to  weaken 


mind  is  capable  of  directing  itself    and  break  its  associations — a  process 


to  one  part,  in  great  preference  of 
the  rest,  though  not  to  their  utter 
exclusion — except  perhaps  in  some 
cases  of  most  intense  and  absorbing 
passion. 

If  we  have  any  such  separate  spe- 
culative faculty  of  Abstraction, 
surely  the  evidence  of  its  exertion 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  formation 
of  those  ideas  which  we  call  abstract, 
and  which  may  justly  be  called  so, 
the  state  in  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately found  being  very  much 
separated  from  the  original  impres- 
sions by  which  they  were  firift  car- 
ried into  the  mind.  Let  us  take, 
then,  one  such  term,  and  examine 
whether  the  process  by  which  the 
Idea  is  brought  into  its  present  ab- 
'Btract  state  differs  at  all  from  those 
which  we  have  already  considered— • 
the  term  War.  What  are  the  ideas 
that  Buggest  themselvea  to  our  minds 


which  would  be  against  its  nature. 
There  is  nothing  needed  to  effect 
the  difference  but  the  process  which 
we  before  described  in  speaking  of 
generalized  qualities  of  bodies — the 
counteraction  of  one  association  by 
another.  There  does  not  appear, 
therefore,  even  in  an  abstract  term, 
any  evidence  of  the  action  of  a 
faculty  of  abstraction. 

That  simple  act  which  we  have 
described  from  the  beginning,  by 
which  the  mind  attaches  itself  to  one 
rather  than  others  of  many  impress 
sions  which  are  before  it,  will  be 
carried  by  it  throughout  life  into  its 
highest  and  most  complicated  action. 
In  reading  the  history  of  a  great 
nation,  for  Instance,  among  the  mul- 
titude of  events  and  actions  which 
are  brought  before  the  imagination, 
it  is  not  possible  but  that  some  will 
take  stronger  hold  on  the  thoughta 


under  Mb  terra  ?  And  In  wV\aX  le-    X\i«a  oW^t^,  'vVU  be  more  Intently 
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conteniplated,  and  will  reraaia  more  we  do  tbia,  the  same  by  which  we 
diatlnct,  vivid,  and  prominent  In  deicrlbe  it  la  of  leia  momeoL  But 
remembrance.  Yet  were  they  It  la  a  real  and  InjurlouR  confualon 
brought  to  the  mind  In  the  midst  of  of  all  true  knowledge  of  the  mlnd'a 
a  coatlnuoua  iuccesBlon  of  imprec-  operation,  and  a  direct  obstacle  to 
lions.  We  surely  do  not  imagine  all  progreaa  In  enquirj,  if,  observing 
tfaat  any  particular  intellectual  fa-  tbe  HBme  action  under  different  cir- 
cuity is  required  to  separate  and  cumBtBnces,we  allowas  Iwoseveral 
divide  one  event,  tbe  death  of  a  war-  phenomena  of  the  mind  what  we 
ilor,  tbe  heroic  defence  of  a  city,  ought  tu  recognise  as  one. 
the  changeful  succeeses  of  some  Finally,  let  us  advert  to  another 
doubtful  and  perilous  enterprliCj  operation  that  is  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
from  tbe  othera  with  which  it  was  culty  of  Abitractioii,  namely,  ihaf  it 
connected.  The  mind  is  carried  futnisbes  the  basis  of  Generaliza- 
by  ita  own  paselon,  its  own  desire,  tion. 

to  fix  itself  upon  one  part  rather  One  of  tbe  most  distinct  definU 

than  another  of  every  object  that  Is  tlons  of  Abstraction  thus  explalaa 

before    Us    contemplation.     In  all  this    act:— "An    operation  of    the 

there    Is  division   and    abstraction  mind,  by  which  we  detach  from  our 

made  of  one  part  from  another,  but  conceptions  all  those  clrcurostaocea 

in  none  ia  there  any  thing  that  can  that  render  them    paritcutar,   and 

he  Ascertained  and  described  as  an  thereby  tit  them  to  deuot«  a  whole 

intellectual  act  different  from  that  rank  or  classof  beioga."— (Ed.Enc. 

which  we  have  seen  in  Ua  utmost  Abatv.) 

simplicity,  when,  among  different  The  particular  definition,  how- 
ioipresaiuDB  before  it,  the  mind  di-  ever,  is  of  little  conaequence — 
recta  Itaelf  upon  that  which  for  any  enough  that  this  opereiiou  la  aacrib- 
veaiioa  it  most  desires  to  cooaider.  ed  to  the  faculty  of  Abstrsctlon.  It 
Such  la  the  only  act  we  are  la  meant  that  n here  several  objects- 
alile  to  find  Id  the  nature  of  an  in-  concur  in  poaaeatilng  certain  t-om- 
tellectual  act  of  Abstracilon — a  pro-  mon  propetiiea,  the  mind  la  able  to 
cess  in  which  the  miod  directs  itself  detach  the  conaiderslion  of  these 
more  to  one  part  than  another  of  the  prupevlies  from  the  oihers  with 
total  affeciiou  of  conacluuaneaa  at  which  they  are  conjulned  In  the  iu- 
aojr  mumeDt— a  power  which,  whe-  dividual,  and  upon  ihe  ground  of 
th^r  it  Is  turned  lo  single  out  one  that  cummuiiity.  tu  cIubs  them  loge- 
ot'jttct  Id  the  midst  uf  a  wide  pro-  ther ;  as  when  all  creniuics  having 
spect;  or  oae  event  lu  ihehiHiury  of  phyaiial  life,  with  sense, are  clasaed 
a  pi-uple ;  ur  to  regard  the  imprea-  together  as  auimals. 
siuo  ihruugh  une  aeose  mine  than  Now  the  very  statement  will  sug- 
the  others,  ae  in  intent  llattnifigi  ur  gent,  we  think,  that  what  has  already 
to  cunsider  as  much  aa  poncihle  one  biien  Insjait-d  up<m  applies  directly 
property  of  a  substance  in  reciillec-  licre ;  and  that  when  the  mind  cun- 
tlve  conception,  lo  the  partixl  ex-  ceivea  uf  one  ur  mure  properiits  sea 
cluaion  of  the  rest,  disiinguishing  parule  from  others, la  uiderlo make 
that  une  by  a  name — appears  to  us  them  aerveaa thecharacterofadass, 
throughout  to  bear  one  unaltered  preciaelytheEamethingtakesplaceaa 
character — to  be  one  and  the  same  when  U  separates  a  property  tu  give 
indistinguishable  act  of  Intelligence.  It  a  name.  It  inclines  to  the  mure 
Whether  it  would  be  of  any  nee  or  earneat  consideration  of  those  pro- 
propriety  to  give  to  IhU  act  the  name  perties.  weakening  the  conception 
of  tbe  operation  of  a  separate  faculty  of  the  rest. 

of  Abatractlon,  we  shall  not  much  It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that 

Jnslat  upon,  because  the  first  great  It  la  of  little  consequence  whether 

object  In  all  such  enquiries  la  to  ob-  the  properly  of  life  be  selected  to 

tain  a  clear  apprehension  and  dis<  give  it  a  name  in  one  living  creature, 

tinct  understanding  of  the  real  fact  or  whether  It  be  selected  lor  the  pur- 

in  the  mind.     It  Is  as  faithfully  aa  poseofclasaingBlli  excepttbataome- 

possible  to  represent  to  ouraelvea  thing  like  what  we  have  already  de- 

the  action  which  taken  place  In  any  acribed  will  take  place,  when  tbe 

one  iDBtance,  and  to  recogDise    It  property    Is    extended    to    several 

when  It  takes  place  in  another.    If  Klode.    For  It  would  v^iAnbV)  >!« 
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found,  that  if  we  had  known  life  in 
one  Bpecies  only,  it  would  be  impos- 
eible  for  us  to  detach  from  the  idea 
we  might  endeavour  to  form  of  it, 
the  vivid  visual  and  sensible  concep- 
tion of  the  more  prominent  circum- 
stances, which  in  that  species  were 
connected  with  life ;  as  of  outward 
form,  motion,  internal  structure, 
living  blood,  he*  But  when  we  have 
to  find  the  same  life  in  kinds  that 
are  different  in  numberless  circum- 
stances of  their  frame  and  constitu- 
tion, then  it  may  be  found  indeed 
that  the  conception  of  life  in  so  many 
kinds  does  greatly  tend  to  produce 
the  particular  effect  we  have  de- 
scribed; namely,  that  it  is  disso- 
ciated from  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it  in  particular  kinds ;  and 
under  this  simple  law  regulating  our 
associations,  and  not  by  force  of  any 
intellectual  act  of  Abstraction,  ac- 
quires a  more  general  form,  giving 
an  appearance  to  the  conception  of 
something  like  Generalization.  But 
this  is,  we  apprehend,  the  same  de- 
ceptive appearance  already  described 
in  the  case  of  abstractions  formed 
from  mixed  impressions  of  the  quail* 
ti»*s  of  sensible  objects.  Nor  do  we 
find  In  this  selection  of  properties,  for 
the  purpose  of  designating  a  class,  any 
other  intellective  act  than  that  which 
is  necessary  for  naming  the  per- 
ceived properties  of  an  individual ; 
that  namely,  by  which  the  mind  at- 
taches itself  to  one  part  rather  than 
to  another  of  its  general  complex 
affection,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest. 

We  have  now  explained  our  view 
of  the  operations  of  the  alleged  fa- 
culty of  Abstraction.  The  whole  of 
the  results  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  it  appear  to  us  to 
be  comprehended  under  two  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind; — one,  that  by 
which  it  directs  itself  with  intelli- 
gent consideration,  more  intently  on 
one  part  rather  than  others  of  any 
mixed  impression,  thus  weakening 


to  itself  the  impression  of  the  rest, 
and  giving  to  that  one  select^  part 
a  prominence  both  to  ita  underaliuid- 
ing  at  Uie  time,  aad  to  ita  remem- 
brance;— the   other,   a  proeeea  of 
mere  association,  by  which  the  many 
yarious  conceptions  which  have  been 
at    different  times  associated  with 
any  single  conception,  equally  con- 
nected with  them  all,  neutralizing 
one  another,  weaken  ita  power  to 
call  up  any  one  among  them  all,  and 
thus  give  it  in  effect  a  tletached  and 
generalized  character  to  the  mind. 
These  two  processes  are  all  that  we 
can  find  necessary  to  the  production 
of   the    most   abstracted  forma  of 
thought  we  possess ;  nor  are  we  able 
to  conceive  any  other  element  en- 
tering into  them.    But  of  these  two 
processes,  the  last  is  evidently  not 
an  act  of  intellectual  separation,  but 
the  mere  unwilled  result  of  irresis- 
tible   impressions ;    and    the    firat, 
which  is  indeed  an  Intellectual  act, 
namely  the  selection  of  the  objects 
of  consideration,  is  so  far  from  being 
the  act  of  a  peculiar  faculty,  that  it 
is  that  one  universal  act  by  which 
the  mind  is  inlelligent  at  all :  since 
without  It,  It  m^st  be  the  mere  pas- 
sive subject  of  the  fortuitous  impres- 
sions of  sense,  exhibiting  novbiag 
but  the  perpetual  succession  of  such 
impressions.    The  very  act  by  whidi 
it  subjects  these  impressions  to  it- 
self,   and   makes    them    matter  of 
knowledge  and  thought  at  all,  is  this 
distinct,  selected,  and  willed  consi- 
deration, for  purposes  of  Its  own,  of 
the  mixed,  and  confounding  impres- 
sions which  crowd  in  together  upon 
it  from  sense  at  every  moment;— 
an  act  which  is  begun  in  ita  very 
first  activity,  and  which  is  nothing 
different  in  kind,  though  greatly  dif- 
ferent in  degree.  In  its  very  highest 
intellectual  efforts,  and  in  those  sim- 
plest cases  of  separations  effected  in 
sense,  with  which  we  began  the  exa- 
mination we  now  conclude. 


We  have  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr  John  Feam,  author 
of  **  First  Lines  of  the  Human  Mind,*'  and  other  works.  It  shall  appear 
in  our  January  Number.  Mean  while  we  beg  to  express  our  high  respect 
for  that  gentleman's  character,  and  our  high  appreciation  of  the  originality 
and  importance  of  his  metaphysical  speculations. 


753  Line3  by  B.  Simmoni,  [Dec- 

But,  right  before  her  couch's  foot,  one  mightiest  picture  blazed— 
Oae  august  form,  to  which  her  eyes  incessantly  were  raised; — 
A  monarch's,  too ! — and,  monarch-like,  the  artist  s  hand  had  bound  him 
With  jeweird  belt,  imperial  sword^  and  ermin'd  purple  round  him. 

One  well  might  deem  from  the  white  flags  that  o*er  him  flashed  and  rolled. 
Where  the  puissant  lily  laughed  and  waved  its  bannered  gold. 
And  from  the  Lombard*s  iron  crown  beneath  his  hand  which  lay. 
That  Charlemagne  had  burst  death's  reign  and  leaped  again  to  day  I 

How  gleamed  that  awful  countenance,  magnificently  stern  I 
In  its  dark  smile  and  smiting  look,  what  destiny  we  learn ! — 
The  laurel  simply  wreathes  that  brow,  while  nations  watch  its  nod. 
As  though  he  scoff'd  all  pomp  below  the  thunderbolts  of  God. 

Such  .was  the  scene — the  noontide  hour — which,  after  many  a  year. 
Had  swept  above  the  memory  of  his  meteor-like  career- 
Saw  the  mother  of  the  mightiest — Napoleon's  Mother — lie 
With  the  living  dead  around  her,  with  the  past  before  her  eye  t 

She  saw  her  son^of  whom  the  Seer  in  Patmos  bare  record — 

Who  broke  one  seal — one  vial  poured— wild  angel  of  the  Lord  I 

She  saw  him  shadow  earth  beneath  the  terrors  of  his  face. 

And  lived  and  knew  that  the  hoarse  sea-mew  wailed  o'er  his  burial-place. 

Yet  wa<9  she  not  forgotten :  —from  every  land  and  wave, 
The  noble  and  free-hearted  all,  the  graceful  and  the  brave 
Passed  not  her  halls  unnoticed,  but,  lingering  claimed  to  pay 
Till)  tribute  of  their  chastened  hearts  to  glory  in  decay. 

And  England's  Gentle  Dau/^hter,  in  that  deserted  hour, 
Though  (greatness  was  thy  iiand maiden,  and  genius  was  thy  dower, 
Thim  didst  not  scorn  to  come  in  youth  and  beauty  to  assuage, 
Albeit  for  one  bright  moment  brief  that  woman's  lonely  age. 

"  I  am  alone !"  she  still  exdaimed — and  haply  thou  didst  say, 
How  much  our  humnu  sympathies  were  with  her  far  away ; 
Htivir  much  one  spirit  moiirn'd  with  hers,  let  thin  wild  strain  impart. 
Offered  iu  homage,  Lidy,  to  tliy  good  and  gifted  heart. 

London,  November,  183G. 

Wft  are  delighted  once  more  to  number  Mr  Simmons  among  our  poeti- 
cal contributors.  These  lines  are  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Doble 
ode  on  Napoleon,  which  none  who  read  it  once  in  our  pages  can  ever 
forget.  C.  N. 
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Chapter  I. 


L.  £.  L.  closes  one  of  her'sportive 
poems  with  the  heartfelt  exclama- 
tion— 

*'  Thank  Heaven  that  I  never 
Cho  be  a  child  again  !  '* 

The  remark  falls  harshl7  from  a 
woman's  lip ;  and  after  all  does  not 
admit  of  general  application.  There 
are  those  who  were  never  children 
— with  whom  the  heart  was  never 
young.  There  are  those  who  never 
knew  that  brief  but  happy  period 
when  the  spirit  was  a  stranger  to 
guile, — and  the  heart  beat  high  with 
generous  impulses, — and  the  future 
was  steeped  in  the  colours  of  hope, 
— and  the  past  left  behind  it  no  sting 
of  bitterness, — and  the  brow  was 
unwriukled  with  care, — and  the  soul 
unsullied  by  crime, — and  the  lips 
poured  forth,  fundiy  and  fervently, 
with  unbounded  and  unwavering 
confidence,  the  heart's  purest  and 
earliest  homage  to  Nature  and  to 
Truth.  And  he  whose  career,  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  his  death, 
I  am  tempted  to  record,  was  a 
living  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

Vincent  Desborough's  prospects 
and  pobiiion  in  society  embraced  all 
that  an  ambitious  heart  would  seek. 
He  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune — had 
powerful  connexions — talents  of  no 
common  order—and  indisputable 
pernonai  attractions.  But  every 
guod,  natural  and  acquired,  was 
marred  by  a  fatal  flaw  in  his  dispo« 
sition.  It  was  largely  leavened  with 
CRUELTY.  It  seemed  born  with  him. 
For  it  was  developed  in  very  early 
childhood,  and  bade  defiance  to  re- 
monstrance and  correction.  Insects, 
dogs,  horses,  servants^  all  felt  its  vi- 
rulence. And  yet  on  a  first  acquain- 
tance, it  appeared  incredible  that  that 
intelligent  and  animated  counte- 
nance, those  gladsome  and  beaming 
eyes  could  meditate  aught  but  kind- 
ness and  good- will  to  those  around 
him.  But  as  Lord  Byron  said  of  AH 
Pacha — one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
sanguinary  of  Eastern  denpots — that 
he  was  **  by  far  the  mildest-looking 
old  gentleman    he   ever  conversed 


with ; "  so  it  might  be  said  of  Vincent 
Desborough,  that  never  was  a  relent- 
less and  savage  heart  concealed  un« 
der  a  more  winning  and  gentle  ex- 
terior. 

That  parents  are  blind  to  the  er- 
rors of  their  offspring  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  Vincent's  were 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  *'  He  was 
a  boy,"  they  affirmed,  '*  of  the  high- 
est promise.*'  His  ingenuity  in  caus- 
ing pain  was  "  a  mere  childish  foible 
which  would  vanish  with  advancing 
years;"  and  his  delight  at  seeing 
others  suffer  it,  "an  eccentricity 
which  more  extended  acquaintance 
with  life  would  teach  him  to  discard. 
All  boys  were  cruel  I "  And  satisfied 
with  the  wisdom  of  this  conclusion, 
the  Desboroughs  intrusted  their 
darling  to  Doctor  Scanaway,  with 
the  request  that  "he  might  be  treated 
with  evert/  possible  indulgence." 

"  No  1 "  said  the  learned  linguist, 
loudly  and  sternly,  "  not  if  he  wan 
heir-presumptive  to  the  dukedom  of 
Devonshire!  Your  son  you  have 
thought  proper  to  place  with  me. 
For  that  preference  1  thank  you. 
But  if  he  remains  with  m^  he  must 
rough  it  like  the  rest.  You  have 
still  the  power  of  withdrawing 
him." 

Papa  and  Mamma  Desborough 
looked  at  each  other  in  evident  con- 
sternation, and  stammered  out  a  dis- 
jointed disclaimer  of  any  such  inten- 
tion. 

"  Very  well !— Coppinger,"  said 
he,  calling  one  of  the  senior  boys, 
**  take  this  lad  away  with  you  into 
the  school-room  and  put  a  Livy  into 
his  hands.  My  pupils  I  aim  at  mak- 
ing men,  not  milksops — scholars,  not 
simpletons.  To  do  this  I  must  have 
your  entire  confidence.  If  that  be 
withheld,  your  son's  luggage  is  still 
in  the  hall,  and  I  beg  that  he  and  it 
may  be  agtdn  restored  to  your  car- 
riage." 

"  By  no  means,"  cried  the  Desbo- 
roughs in  a  breath ;  and  silenced,  if 
not  satisfied,  they  made  their  adieus 
and  departed. 
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Chapter  II. 


In  Doctor  Scanaway's  household 
Viucent  met  with  a  congenial  spirit 
In  the  person  of  a  youth  some  years 
his  senior  named  Gervaise  Rolleston. 
Gervaise  was  a  young  ad  venturer.  He 
was  clever,  active,  and  prepossess 
sing;  but  he  was  poor  and  dependent. 
He  discovered  that,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  accumulated  wealth  must 
descend  to  Vincent,  and  he  fancied 
that,  by  submitting  to  his  humours 
and  flattering  his  follies,  he  might 
secure  to  himself  a  home  in  rough 
wpather.    The  other,  had  no  objec- 


tion to  possets  a  faithful  follower. 
In  truth,  a  clever  coadjutor  was  of- 
ten indispensable  for  the  successful 
execution  of  his  mischievous  pro- 
jects. Mutual  necessity  thus  proved 
a  stringent  bond  to  both;  and  be- 
tween them  a  league  was  struck  up, 
offensive  and  defensive, which — like 
other  leagues  on  a  broader  scale 
which  are  supported  by  wealth  and 
wickedness — was  formidable  to  all 
who  opposed  its  debigns  and  moye- 
ments. 


Chapter  III. 

Domiciled  In  the  little  village  of  And  the  affectionate  interest  which 

Horbury,  over  which  the  learned  the  doctor  took  in  little  Cyril,  the 

doctor  ruled  with  undisputed  sway,  pains  he  bestowed  on  his  progress, 

was  **  a  widow  humble  of  spirit  and  and  the  evident  anxiety  with  which 

sad  of  heart,  for  of  all  the  ties  of  life  he  watched  and  aided  the  develope- 

one  son  alone  was  spared  her;  and  ment  of  his  mind,  were  oneamong  the 

she  loved  him  with  a  melancholy  many  fine  traits  of  character  which 

love,  for  he  was  the  likeness  of  the  belonged  to  this  warmhearted  but 

lost"    Moreover,  he  was  the  last  of  unpolished  humorist, 

his  race,  the  only  surviving  pledge  To  Dormer,  for  some  undefinable 

of  a  union  too  happy  to  endure;  and  reason,  Desborough  had  conceived 

the  widow,  while  she  gazed  on  him  the  most  violent  aversion.     Neither 

with  that  air  of  resigned  sorrow  pe«  the  youth  of  the  little  orphan,  nor 

cullar  to  her  countenance — an  air  his  patinnt  endurance  of  insult,  nor 

which  had  banished  the  smile,  but  the  readiness  with  which  he  forgave, 

not  the  sweetness,  from  her  lips —  nor  the  blamelessness  of  his  own 

felt  that  in  him  were  concentrated  disposition,  served  to  disarm  thd  fe- 

all   the    ties  which  bound  her  to  rocity  of  his  tormentor.  Desborough, 

existence.  to  use  his  own  words,  was  "fe- 

"  Send  Cyril  to  me,"  said  the  doc-  solved  to  drive  the   little    paupur 

tor  to  Mrs  Dormer,  when  he  called  from  thcMr  com niunity,  or  tease  his 

to  welcome  her  to  the  village.  •*  No  very  heart  out." 

thanks — I  knew  his  father — respect-  llis  love  for  his  mother,  his  fair 

ed  him — loved  him.     I  like  an  old  and  eflfemiuate  appearance,  his  sltn- 

family  —  belong    to     one     myself,  dt^r  fiirurc,  and  diminutive  stature, 

though  I  have  still  to  l(*arn  the  be-  were  the  objects  of  his  tormentor** 

nefit  it  has  been  to  me  I "  incessant  attack.    "  Complain,  Dor- 

"  I  fear,"  replied  the   widow,  ll-  mer — complain  at  home,"  was  the 

midly,  for  the  recollection  of  very  advice  given  htm  by  more  than  one 


limited   resources  smote  painfully 
across  her,  **  at  least  I  feel  the  re- 

qulHite  pecuniary  consideration" • 

"  Hb  shall  pay  when  he*8  a  fellow 
of  his  college — shall  never  know  it 
before  I  You've  nothing  to  do  with  it 
-.but  THEN  I  shall  exact  it!  We 
will  dine  in  his  rooms  at  Trinity, 
and  he  shall  lionize  us  over  the 
building.  I  have  long  wished  to  see 
Dr  Wordsworth — good  man — sound 


of  his  ciass-felloM's. 

"  It  would  only  griovo  my  mo- 
ther," he  ropliiMl,  in  hi4  plaintive 
mu^fical  voice,  '*and  she  has  had 
much — Oh  I  so  much— to  distresa 
her.  I  might,  too,  lose  my  present 
advantages;  and  the  good  doctor  is 
so  very  very  lenient  to  me.  Besides, 
surely,  Desborough  will  become 
kinder  by  and  by,  even  if  he  does 
not  grow  wtary  of  ill-treatlag  me.** 
8cho]&r  I — but  have  been  too  busy        And  thus,  cheered  by  Hope,  tbe 

tbcae  last  twenty  years  to  man^^^    \\\i\\«  martyr  struggled  od^  and  aiafi 

IL     It'a  a   bargain,  then?     \o\i'\\    i^v<fA\ii%Vi«aLe.^. 

eeiid  him  to-morrow  ?"  '^^^  ^^  ^^  %%^x«B^ttw 
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doctor'*  blrtfaday,  tnd  wu  tiiTkrIft<  borough  i  prog  let  ma  off,"  he  nu^ 

bif  kept  as  ■  soct  of  SaturDalU  \^J  mured. 

all  under   hii  rouf.     The  day-ral-  "No  I    you    little    dutard,    no  I 

WBjB   too    short — wu  devoted    to  Over]  or  1  tbrov  you  In  ! " 

cricket,  and    revelry,    and    maulf  The  fierce  glance  of  Detborough'i 

•porta;  and  a  meadow  at  the  back  eye,  and  the  menace  of  hU  mauaer, 

of  the  shrubbery,  which,  from  its  determined  him.    He  touk  a  ahort 

beiog  low  and  marihy,  was  drained  run,  and  then  boldly  iprang  from 

by  dykee  of  all  dimtniluni,  wai  a  the  bank.  Hismlrgivlngs  were  well' 

favourite  reiort  of  ihuae  who  were  founded.    The  pole  tnapped,  and 

expert  at  leaping  with  a  pole.    The  in  an  Initaat  he  wai  In  the  middle 

wbule  party  were  In  tnutlua  at  an  of  the  iitream. 

early  hour,  and   CyiU  amuug  the  "Help  I    help  I      Your    promin, 

rest.  Either  purposely  or  Buddeotat-  Deiburough — your  promltel  " 

ly  he  was  separated  from  the  otheri.  With  a   mucking   laugh,   Deabo- 

aod,  OD  a  nudilen,  be  fiiund  hlmielf  rough  luroed  away.    "  Help  your- 

alone  with  Uetborough  and  Rulles-  ael^  my  fine  fellow  !  Scramble  out; 

too.    "  Cume,  you  little  coward,"  it'i   not  deep.    A   kitten  wouldn't 

said  the  former,  "  leap  ihie  dyke."  drown  I "    And  Kulleitoo,  la  whom 

"  1  cannot,  it  is  tuo  broad ;  and,  better    feelings    for    the    mumeot 

besides,  it  Is  very  deep."  seemed  to  struggle,  and  who  ap- 

"  Cannot?    You  mean  will  not.  peered  half  loolined  to  return  to  the 

But  you  thai]  be  made.  Leap  it,  sir,  bank  aod  gtre  his  aid,  be  dragged 

this  iniiianl."  forcibly  away.  The  little  fellow  eyed 

"  1  cannot — Indeed  I  rannot.    Do  their   mofemeott,   and    seemed  to 

not  force  me  to  try  It;  it  is  deep,  and  feel  his  fate  was  determined.     He 

1  cannot  swim."  clasped  his  handa,  and  uttered  no 

"  Then  learn  now.    Leap  it,  you  further    cry   for    assistance.      The 

little  wteich  I    Leap  it,  1  *ay,  or  I'll  words  "  Mother  1    mother  1"   were 

throw  you  in.  Si-iau  him,  RrillBBlon.  heard   to   aacapa    him;    and   oace. 

We'll  teach  biui  obedieoce."  and  only  onca,  did  his  long  wa*y 

"  PromiHe  me,  then,  that  you  will  golden  hair  coma  up  above  the  sur- 

help  me  out,"  said  the  little  fellow,  face  for  a  moment.    But  though  no 

entreatiogly,  and    in    accents  that  human  ear  heeded  the  death-cry  of 

would   buvo   moved   mi)st   heerta ;  tliat  Innocent  child,  and  no  human 

■'  promise  nit>,  il»  promise  roe.  for  I  heart  responded  to  It,  tub   Ghba* 

feel  sure  that  1  Hhell  fail."  Spirit  had  bis  obaervant  eye  fixed 

"  We  pnimibo  you,"  said  the  con-  on  the  little  victim,  and  quickly  ter- 

federateH,  and  they  exchunged  glan-  minated  his  eiperlence  of  care  and 

ces.  The  helpleiis  victim  trembled—  sorrow,  by  a  summons  to  that  woild 

turned  pale.     Ptrhaps  the  recollec-  where  the  heavy  laden  bear  no  mora 

tioD  of  his  doting  aud  widowed  pa-  the  voice  of  the  oppreaaor,  and  the 

rent  came  acrosa  him,  and  unnerved  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God  I 
his  little  heart.    "  Let  me  off,  Dea- 

CaAPTBB  IV. 

The  grief  of  the  mother  was  frlghu  calls  for  vengeance  on  those  who 

ful  to  wiineaa.     Her  softness  and  sacrificed   him.     I  shall    see  it— 1 

sweetness  of  character,  the  padence  shall  see  It.     Th»  meoEure  meted  out 

with  which  she  had  endured  sorrow  b/f  tAe»lootitrt,tAailb«aeBturtdiM' 

and  reiemes,  the  cheerfulness  with  to  them  again."     It  was  In  vain  that 

which  the  had  submitted  to  the  pri-  kind-heaited  neighbours  suggested 

VBtiiins   attendant   on  very    limited  to  her  topics   of  consolation.     She 

resourres,  had  Blien  dIbco  tu  un-  mourned  as  oae  that  would  not  be 


wonted  vehemence  aud  sternness,  comforted.  "  The  oaly  child  of  bla 
She  cursfd  the  destroyers  of  her  mother,  aad  she  a  widow  I  "  waa  her 
child  in  the  bitterness  of  her  aoul.  Invariable  reply.  "  Nol  For  me 
"  God  will  avenge  me  I  His  frown  there  is  nought  but  quenchless  re- 
will  d  rken  their  path  to  their  dyini  greU  and  ceaseless  weeping  1 
hour.  As  the  blood  of  Abel  cried  Among  those  who  tendered  their 
up  from  the  ground  against  the  first  friendly  offices  was  the  warm-heart- 
aardcrer,  ao  the  blood  of  my  Cyril  «d  iaWxt.   to.«««t«&  m»  'tfa.  *^ 
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proacb»  and  in  appearance  lost  to 
every  thing  else  around  her,  Bhe  was 
sitting  among  Cyril's  books — in- 
specting his  little  drawings — ar« 
ranging  his  playthings — and  appa- 
rently carefully  collecting  together 
every  object,  however  trivial,  wiih 
which  his  loved  memory  could  be 
associated. 

To  the  doctor*8  kind  though  tre- 
muloua  enquiries  she  had  but 
one  reply — **  Alone^-aione  in  the 
world:* 

His  offer  of  a  home  in  his  own 
house  was  declined  with  the  remark 
— *'  My  summer  is  so  nearly  over 
it  matters  not  where  the  leaves  fall." 

And  when  he  pressed  her  under 
any  circumstances  to  entertain  the 
offer  made  through  him— by  a 
wealthy  kinsman  of  her  husband — 
of  a  shelter  under  his  roof  for  any 
period,  however  protracted — *'  Too 
late  I  too  late  I "  was  her  answer — 
**  Ambition  is  cold  with  the  ashes  of 
those  we  love  I " 

But  the  feelings  of  the  mourner 
had  been  painfully  exasperated  by 
the  result  of  a  previous  enquiry.  An 
inquest  was  indispensable ;  and  ru- 
mour— we  may  say  facts— spoke  so 
loudly  affainst  Desborough,  that  his 
parents  hurried  to  Horbury,  prepa- 
red at  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  the  obloquy  which 
threatened  him-  Money  judiciously 
bestowed  will  effect  impossibilities ; 
and  the  foreman  of  the  jury— a 
bustling,  clamorous,  spouting  demo- 
crat— who  was  always  eloquent  on 
the  wrongs  of  his  fellow- men,  and 
kept  the  while  a  most  watchful  eye 
to  his  own  interests— became  on  a 
sudden  *'  thoroughly  Batinfied  that 
Mr  Vincent  Desborough  had  been 
cruelly  calumniated,"  and  that  the 


whole  affair  was  "  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent altogether." 

A  verdict  to  that  effect  Vaa  ac- 
cordingly returned  I 

The  unhappy  mother  heard  the 
report  of  these  proceedings,  and  it 
seemed  to  scorch  her  very  soul. 
**  The  covetou?,  craving,  earth- 
worm ! "  she  cried.  "  He  thinks  he 
has  this  day  clenched  a  most  buc- 
cesdfui  bargain  !  But  no  I  from  this 
hour  the  face  of  God  is  against  him ! 
Can  it  be  otheiwise  ?  He  that  Justin 
ficth  the  wicked,  and  condemnttfi  the 
Justf  are  they  not  both  equnl  ahominam 
tion  in  the  sight  of  God  i  For  years 
the  wickedness  of  this  hour  will  be 
present  before  the  Great,  Just 
Spirit,  and  will  draw  down  a  curse 
on  his  every  projects  1  am  as  con- 
fident of  it  as  if  I  saw  the  whole 
course  of  this  man's  after  life  spread 
out  before  me.  Henceforth  God  fights 
againU  him  I " 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
solution  of  which  is  left  to  better 
casuists  than  myself,  that  from  the 
hour  in  which  he  was  bribed  to 
smother  enquiry,  and  throw  a  shield 
over  crime,  misfortune  and  reverses 
in  unbroken  succession  assailed  him. 
His  property  melted  away  from  his 
grasp  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
And  when,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  kinsman,  already  alluded  to,  left 
poor  Dormer's  mother  a  small  an- 
nuity, it  so  chanced  that  as  fthe  quit- 
ted the  vestry  with  the  requisite 
certificates  of  birth  end  marriage  in 
hf  r  hands,  she  encountered  this  very 
juror  in  the  custody  of  the  parish 
officers,  who  were  bringing  him  be« 
fore  the  proper  authorities  to  swear 
him  to  his  settlement,  and  then  ob- 
tain an  order  to  pass  him  forthwith 
to  the  parish  workhouse ! 


Chapter  V. 


A  few  years  after  the  melancholy 
scene  at  Horbury,  Desborough  was 
admitted  at  Cambridge.  He  was  the 
sporting  man  of  a  non- reading  col- 
lege. Around  him  were  gathered  all 
the  coaching,  betting,  driving,  racing 
characters  of  the  University— the 
'•  Varmint  men^*  as  they  called 
themselves— <*  The  Devils  Own;*  as 
others  named  them.  It  was  a  me- 
lancholy sojourn  for  Desborough. 
The  atrictoess  of  academical  rule 
put  down  every  attempt  at  a  coeV- 
plh  •  badger  hunt,  or  a  buU  ba\x.  It 


was  a  painfully  monotonous  life ; 
and  to  enliven  it  he  got  up  a  rat- 
hunt.  Appertaining  to  him  waa  a 
little  knowing  dog»  with  a  sharp 
quick  eye,  and  a  short  curled  up 
tail^  who  was  discovered  to  have  an 
invaluable  antipathy  to  rats,  and  an 
unparalleled  facility  in  despatching 
them.  What  discovery  could^  be 
more  opportune  I  Ra^hunta  wiled 
away  many  a  lagging  hour ;  and  the 
squeaks,  and  shrieks,  and  ahouta. 
VfYy\c\i   OTi  >\i^«^  Qccaaions  iaaue<lai 
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nounced  by  the  senior  tutor  ''  quite 
irregular  ;  "  and  by  the  roaster  to  be 
'*  by  no  means  in  keeping  wi(h  the 
gravity  of  college  discipline."  To 
the  joy  of  all  the  staid  and  sober 
members  of  tbe  society  these  sounds 
at  length  were  hushed,  for  Desbo* 
rough  quitted  the  University. 

'*  What  a  happy  riddance  ! "  said, 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure,  a 
junior  fellow  who  had  had  tbe  mis- 
fortune to  domicile  on  the  same 
staircase.  *'  His  rooms  had  invari- 
ably such  an  unsavoury  smell  that 
It  was  quite  disagreeable  to  pass 
them ! " 

"  Aod  would  you  believe  it,"  cried 
another,  who  used  to  excruciate  the 
ears  of  tho(«e  above  and  below  him 
by  the  mot«t  rasping  inflictions  on  a 
tuneless  fiddle ;  **  would  you  believe 
it,  after  the  noise  and  uproar  with 
which  his  rooms  were  familiar,  that 
whenever  I  began  one  of  those 
sweetly  soothing  airs  of  Bellini,  his 
gyp  used  to  come  to  me  with  his 


master's  compliments,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  disturb  me,  but  really  tbe 
noise  in  my  rooms— fancy — the 
NOISE  !  was  so  great  that  he  was  un- 
able to  read  while  it  lasted  1 " 

"  He  was  so  little  accomplished 
—played  the  worst  rubber  of  anj 
man  I  ever  knew,"  observed  the 
dean,  with  great  gravity. 

**  He  carved  so  badly ! "  said  the 
bursar.  "  He  has  often  deprived  me 
of  my  appetite  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  helped  me ! " 

*'  And  was  so  cruel !''  added  the 
president,  who  was  cursed  with  a 
tabby  mania.  "  Poor  Fatima  could 
never  take  her  walk  across  the  qua- 
drangle without  being  worried  by 
one  or  other  of  bis  vile  terriers.'* 

**'  The  deliverance  is  great,"  cried 
the  musical  man,  <'  and  Heaven  be 
praised  for  it !  '^ 

"  Amen ! "  said  the  other  two ; 
'*  but  good  Heavens  1  we  have  rniaa* 
ed  the  dinner  bell ! " 


Chapter  VL 


In  a  fair  and  fertile  valley,  where 
the  nightingales  are  to  be  heard  ear- 
lier and  later  in  the  year  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England — where  the 
first  bursting  of  the  buds  is  seen  in 
spring — where  no  rigour  of  the  sea- 
sons can  ever  be  felt — where  every 
thing  seems  formed  for  precluding 
the  very  thought  of  wickedness, 
lived  a  loved  and  venerated  clergy- 
man with  his  only  daughter. 

He  belonged  to  a  most  distinguish- 
ed family,  and  had  surrendered  bril- 
liant prospects  to  embrace  the  pro- 
fession of  his  choice.  And  right 
nobly  had  he  adorned  it !  And  she 
—the  companion  of  his  late  and 
early  hours— his  confidante— guide 
— almoner — consoler — was  a  young, 
fair,  and  innocent  being,  whose  heart 
was  a  stranger  to  duplicity,  and  her 
tongue  to  guile. 

His  guide  and  consoler  was  she 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  He 
was  blind.  While  comforting  in  his 
dying  moments  an  old  and  valued 
parishioner,  Mr  Somerset  had  caught 
the  infection ;  and  the  fever  settling 
in  his  eyes  had  deprived  him  of  vi« 
sion. 

"  I  will  be  your  curate,"  said  the 
affectionate  girl,  when  the  old  man, 
under  the  pressure  of  this  calamity, 
talked  of  retiring  altogether  from 


duty.  ^*  The  prayers,  and  psalms, 
and  lessons  you  have  long  known 
by  heart ;  and  your  addresses,  as  you 
call  them,  we  all  prefer  to  your 
written  sermons.  Pray — pray — ac- 
cept of  me  as  your  curate,  and  make 
trial  of  my  services  in  guiding  and 
prompting  you,  ere  you  surrender 
your  beloved  charge  to  a  stranger." 

**  It  would  break  my  heart  to  do 
so,"  said  the  old  man  faintly. 

The  experiment  was  made,  and 
succeeded,  and  it  was  delightful  to 
see  that  fair- haired,  bright*  eyed 
girl  steadying  her  father's  tottering 
steps— prompting  him  in  the  ser- 
vice when  his  memory  failed — guid- 
ing him  to  and  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  watching  over  him  with  the 
truest  and  tenderest  affection— an 
affection  which  no  wealth  could 
purchase,  and  no  remuneration  re* 
pay,  for  it  sprung  from  heartfelt  and 
devoted  attachment. 

Satiated  with  pleasure  and  shat- 
tered In  constitution,  a  stranger 
came  to  seek  health  in  this  sheltered 
spot  It  was  Desborough.  Neither 
the  youth,  nor  the  beauty,  nor  the 
innocence  of  Edith  availed  her 
against  the  snares  and  sophistry  of 
this  unprincipled  man.  She  fell-r- 
but  under  c\xc>>\tiA>a3Ek<cM^^^^&^'^^"^ 
*un^axsX\«\«^  to\^Vec^.l*   ^o»  ^»S^^— 
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the  Tictim  of  the  most  tremendous 
perfidj  and  the  dupe  of  the  most 
carefully  veiled  Tillany.  She  fell 
i— and  was  deserted!  "Importune 
me  no  more  as  to  marriage,"  was 
the  closing  remark  of  Vincenfs  last 
letter — '^your  own  conduct  has 
rendered  that  impossible."  That 
declaration  was  her  deathblow. — 
She  read  it,  and  nerer  looked  up 
again.  The  springs  of  life  seemed 
frozen  within  her;  and  witbout  any 
apparent  disease  she  faded  gradual- 
ly away. 

"  I  am  justly  punished,"  was  the 
remark  of  her  heartbroken  father 
when  the  dreadful  secret  was  dis- 
closed to  him.  '*My  idol  is  with- 
drawn from  me !  Ministering  at  iiis 
altar,  nought  should  have  been  dear 
to  me  but  Him  I  But  lead  me  to  her, 
1  can  yet  bless  her." 

The  parting  interview  between 
that  parent  and  child  Will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 
The  aged  minister  wept  and  prayed 
—and  prayed  and  wept — over  his 
parting  child,  with  an  earnestness 
and  agony,  that "  bowed  the  hearts  of 
all  who  heard  him  like  the  heart  of 
one  man." 

*'Is  there  hope  for  me, father?" 
•aid  the  dying  ^irl,  "  Can  I—can  I 
be  forgiven?  Willnot^oh!  will  not 
our  separation  be  eternal?" 


'*  Though  sin  abounded,"  was  the 
almost  inarticulate  reply,  "grace 
did  much  more  abound.  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanscth  from  all 


j» 


»9 


Sin. 

''We  shall  not  be  long  parted, 
was  his  remark  when  those  who 
watched  around  the  dying  bed  told 
him  he  had  no  longer  a  daughter. 
"  The  summons  has  arrived  ;  and 
the  last  tie  which  bound  me  to  earth 
is  broken." 

Acting  upon  this  conviction,  he 
commenced  and  completed  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  disposition  of  his 
little  property  with  an  earnestness 
and  alacrity  they  could  well  under- 
stand who  had  witnessed  his  blame- 
less career. 

The  evening  previous  to  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  funeral  of  his 
daughter^  he  said  to  those  who  had 
the  management  of  it — '*  Grant  the 
lastj  the  closing  request  of  your  o!d 
pastor.  Postpone  the  funeral  fur  a 
few  hours.  I  ask  no  more.  A  short 
delay— and  one  service  and  one 
grave  will  suflice  for  both." 

His  words  were  prophetic.  Tiie 
morrow's  sun  he  never  saw;  and  ou 
the  following  Sunday,  amid  the  tear8 
of  a  bereaved  people,  father  and 
daughter  were  calmly  deposited  lu 
one  common  grave. 


Chapter  VII. 


In  the  interim  how  had  the  world 
aped     with    Gervaise    Rolleston  ? 
Bravely !    Hh  had  become  a  thriv- 
ing and   a  prosperous   gentleman. 
There  are  two  modes^  says  an  old 
writer,   of  obtaining  distinction.— 
The  eagle  soars,  the  serpent  climbs. 
The  latter  mode  wa^  the  one  adopt- 
ed by  Rolleston.    He  was  an  adroit 
flatterer;   possessed  the  happy  art 
of  making  tbose  whom  he  addressed 
pleased   with    themselves;  had    a 
tliorough  knowledge  of  tact,  and  al- 
ways said  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
place.  All  hid  acquaintance  called  him 
*'  a  very  rising  young  man,**    And  for 
*'  a  very  rising  young  man"  he  held  a 
most   convenient    creed.     For   to 
forget  all  benefits^  and  conceal  the 
remembrance    of   all   injuriesi  are 
maxims  by  which  adventurers  lose 
their  lionour   but  make  their  for- 
tfioea,      la  a  happy  bour  Vie  coii- 
iriw&d  to  aecure  the  aeqaaVataiice 
^  Lord  Mcrided.     HU  LordaVAp 


was  an  amiable,  but  moody,  vale- 
tudinarian, who  had  no  resuurrcs 
iu  himself,  and  wan  entirely  de- 
pendent ou  the  good  offices  of  others. 
Rolleston  was  the  very  man  for  him. 
He  was  a  fair  punster— told  a  good 
story — sung  a  capital  song — played 
well  at  chess  and  billiardrt,and  moat 
unaccountably  was  always  beaten  at 
both — could  read  aloud  by  the  hour 
together — and  never  took  offence. 
To  all  these  accomplishments,  natu- 
ral and  acquired,  he  added  one  moat 
valuable  qualification^  which  was  iu 
eonstant  exercise— the  most  pro« 
found  respect  for  Lord  Meriden. — 
And  how  true  is  it  that  "we  lore 
those  who  admire  us  more  than  thaee 
whom  we  admire?  " 

Rolleston'a  advice,  presence,  and 
converHation  became  to  Lord  Merl* 
den  Indispensable.  And  when  order- 
ed «L\it«yiA«  V^^  \\iQ«e  who  foretair 
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nobleman's  first  care  was  tbat  Rol-* 
leaton  should  accompany  him.  He 
did  80 ;  and  played  his  part  so  suc- 
cessfully,  that  "  in  remembrance  of 
his  disinterested  attentions,"  Lord 
Meriden  bequeathed  to  him  the 
whole  of  his  personal  property.— 
His  carriages,  horses,  plate,  -yacht^ 
all  were  willed  by  the  generous 
nobleman  to  his  pliant  favourite.'^ 
In  the  vessel  which  had  thus  be- 
come his  own,  Rolleston  embarked 
fur  England.  Ic  was  a  proud  mo- 
ment for  his  aspiring  spirit.  He 
was  returniug  to  those  shores  an 
independent  and  opulent  man,  which 
he  had  quitted  fifteen  months  be- 
fore a  penny  less  adventurer.  His 
family,  apprized  of  his  good  fortune, 
hurried  down  to  Ryde  to  receive 
him  on  his  arrival.  They  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  length  and  ardour 
of  their  congratulations.  By  the 
way,  what  extraordinary  and  over- 
poweriog  affection  is  invariably 
evinced  by  all  the  members  of  a 
family  towards  that  branch  of  it 
which  unexpectedly  attains  wealth 
or  distinction  I  The  "  Fairy  Queen" 
was  telegraphed — was  signaled— 
hove  in  sight — passed  gallantly  on 
— and  all  the  Rollestons,  great  and 
small,  pressed  down  to  the  pier  to 
welcome  this  *' dear,  good,  worthy, 
accomplished,  and  excelleut  young 
man." 

At  the  very  instant  of  nearing  the 
pier,  in  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
the  moment,  Rolleston  was  sent 
overboard.  Some  said  that  he  was 
overbalanced  by  a  sudden  lurch  of 
the    vessel^— others,    that   he    was 


•truck  by  the  jib-boom.  One  ttaid 
and  respectable  spectator  positive- 
ly affirmed  that  he  had  observed  a 
sailor,  to  whose  wife,  it  seemed, 
Rolleston  had,  some  months  before, 
offered  insult,  rush  violently  against 
him,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
injuring  him ;  and  this  account, 
strauge  as  it  appeared,  gained  con* 
siderable  credence.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was  indisputable.  He  strug- 
gled bravely  fur  a  few  momenta 
with  the  eddy  that  sweeps  around 
the  pier — then  struck  out  boldly  for 
the  shore,  waved  his  hand  in  recog- 
nition of  his  agonized  family,  who 
were  almobt  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, and  in  a  moment  sunk  to  rise 
no  more. 

For  many  days  his  anguished 
mother  lingered  at  Ryde,  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  the  body  from  the 
deep ;  and  large  was  the  reward 
promised  to  those  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  her  the  perishing 
remains.  So  many  days  bad  elap- 
sed in  fruitless  search,  that  hope 
was  fading  into  despair,  when  one 
morning  a  lady  in  deep  mourning 
enquired  for  Mrs  Rolleston.  On 
being  admitted  to  her  presence^ — 

'*  I  am  the  bearer,'  said  she,  "  of 
welcome  intelligence:  I  have  this 
moroiog  discovered  on  the  beach, 
at  some  distance,  the  body  of  your 
son,  Gervaise  Rolleston.*' 

"  How  know  you  that  it  is  he  ?  " 
''  1  cannot  be  mistaken  !  " 
<*  Are  his  features,  then,  familiar 
to  you  ?  " 

**  Familiar !  I  am  the  mother  of 
Cyril  Dormer  I " 


Chapter  VlH. 


It  is  painful  to  observe  how  soon 
the  dead  are  forgotten.  The  tide  of 
fashion,  or  business,  or  pleasure, 
rolls  on, — rapidly  obliterates  the 
memory  of  the  departed,  — >  and 
sweeps  away  with  it  the  attention 
of  the  mourner  to  the  ruling  folly 
of  the  hour. 

"  There  poesy  and  loTe  come  not, 

It  is  a  world  of  stpne : 
The  f^raVe  is  bought — Is  closed— forgot, 

And  then  life  hurries  on.**  * 

Engrossed  in  the  all-important 
duty  of  securing  the  property  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  their  sod. 


and  which,  as  he  had  left  do  will, 
there  was  some  probability  of  their 
losing,  the  Roliestones  had  cam- 
pletely  forgotten  him  by  whose 
subservience  it  had  been  acquired. 
At  length  it  occurred  to  them  that 
some  monument  was  due ;  or,  at  all 
events,  that  a  headsfone  should  be 
raised  over  him  who  slept  beneath 
the  yew-tree  in  Brading  tfaurchyard; 
and  directions  were  given  accord- 
ingly, llieir  intentions  had  been 
anticipated.  A  headstone  had  been 
erected — when  or  by  whom  no  oDe 
could  or  cared  to  divulge.  But 
there  it  was.    It  bore  the  simple 
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inscription  of  the  name  of  the  de-     of  death ;  with  this  remarkable  ad- 
parted— the  day  of  birth  and  the  day     dition,  ia  large  aod  strikiog  letters  :-^ 

*'  WITH  THE  SAMB  MEASURE  THAT  YE  METE 
WITHAL^  IT  SHALL  BE  MEASURED  TO  YOU  AGAIN.*' 


Chapter  IX. 


Some  years  after  the  circumstan- 
ces detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  a 
gentleman,  in  military  undress,  was 
descried  riding  slowly  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Beechbury.  The  size  and 
architecture  of  the  village  church 
had  apparently  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  drew  bridle  suddenly, 
to  make  enquiries  of  a  peasant,  who 
was  returning  from  his  daily  toil. 

**  Ay !  it's  a  fine  church,  though 
I  can't  say  I  troubles  it  very  much 
myself,"  was  the  reply.  "  There's 
a  7Horl  of  fine  munniments  in  it  beside. 
All  Lord  Somerset's  folks  be  buried 
there;  and  'twas  but  last  Martin- 
mas that  they  brought  here  old  par* 
BOn  Somerset  and  his  daughter  all 
the  way  from  a  churchyard  t'other 
aide  DartuKior,  because  ye  see  they 
belonged  to  'em ;  and  these  great 
folks  choose  to  be  altogether,  it's  a 
grand  vault  they  have !  But  here's 
Moulder,  the  sexton,  coming  anent 
us,  and  he'll  tell  as  much  and  more 
than  ye  may  care  to  hear." 

The  name  of  Somerset  seemed  to 
jar  harshly  on  the  atranger'a  ear; 
and  dismounting  hastily,  he  de- 
manded of  the  sexton  *'  whether  he 
could  show  him  the  interior  of  the 
church  at  that  hour  ?  " 

**  Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 
'*  Turn  to  the  right,  and  I  will  over- 
take you  with  the  keys  before  you 
reach  the  west  door." 

The  church  was  one  of  consider- 
able magnitude  and  surpassing 
beauty.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  had  formerly  been  the 
chapel  of  a  wealthy  monastic  order, 
suppressed  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  Near  the  altar  was  a 
ahrine,  once  the  resort  of  pilgrims 
from  every  clime,  from  its  enclosing 
a  fragment  of  the  true  cross.  You 
approached  it  by  an  aisle,  which 
was  literally  a  floor  of  tombstones, 
inlaid  in  brass  with  the  forms  of  the 
departed.  Mitres,  and  crosiers, 
and  spears,  and  shields,  and  helmets 
were  all  mingled  together — emblems 
of  conquests,  and  honours,  and  dig- 
n/t/es,  frhich  bad  long  since  passed 
tLwmy.  The  setting  sun  cast  b\s 
mellow  radiance  through  the  TYcYAy 


painted  western  window,  and  tip- 
ped with  living  lustre  many  of  the 
monuments  of  the  line  of  Somerset. 
Some  of  the  figures  were  of  the  aize 
of  life,  and  finely  sculptured.  And 
as  the  restless  and  agitated  stranger 
gazed  on  them,  they  seemed  to 
reply  to  his  questioning  glance,  and 
slowly  murmur, — "  All  on  earth  is 
but  for  a  period  ;  joy  and  grief, 
triumph  and  desolation,  succeed  each 
other  like  cloud  and  sunshine  I  Care 
and  sorrow,  change  and  vicissitude, 
we  have  proved  like  thee.  Fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith  as  we.  Brave 
the  combat,  speed  the  race,  and  stem 
the  storm  of  life;  and  in  God's  own 
good  time  thou,  like  us,  shalt  rest." 

'*  I  wish,"  said  the  stranger,  when 
he  had  traversed  the  church,  "  to 
descend  into  the  Somerset  vault. 
It's  a  sickly,  foolish  fancy  of  mine; 
but  I  choose  to  gratify  it.  Which 
is  the  door  ?  " 

*'  Nay,  that's  no  part  of  our  bar- 
gain," said  the  sexton,  doggedly; 
*'  you  go  not  there." 

*'  I  am  not  accustomed  to  refu- 
sals when  1  state  my  witches,"  said 
the  soldier,  fiercely  and  haughtily. 
**  Lead  the  way,  old  man  I " 

"  Not  for  the  Indies  I  It's  as 
much  as  my  place  is  wortii.  Our 
present  rector  is  one  of  the  most 
particular  parsons  that  ^ver  peered 
from  a  pulpit  He  talks  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  dead  in  a  way  that 
makes  one  stare.  Besides,  it  is  the 
burial  place  of  all  his  family." 

"  The  very  reason  for  which  I 
wish  to  see  it." 

<*  Not  with  my  will,"  said  Moul- 
der, firmly.  '*  Besides,  there's  no- 
thing to  see — nothing  but  lead  cof« 
fins,  on  my  life  I " 

"  Here,"  cried  the  stranger.  And 
he  placed  a  piece  of  gold  on  the 
sexton's  trembling  palm. 

'*  I  dare  not,  sir ;  indeed,  I  dare 
not,"  said  the  latter  entreatingly,  as 
if  he  felt  the  temptation  was  more 
than  he  could  resist. 

**  Another,"  said  his  companloa, 
tikd  a.  %«QQud  piece  of  the  same  po- 
V^nX  mA\sy  ^vu^t^VEk.^^  ^<l«aa*a 
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"  W«1I,"  tald  Moulder,  drawing  B  reitit  the  temputlon  of  w^hlug 
]ODg  Bud  heavy  algh,  "  if  yoa'm'ut  Bwaf  tbe  cares  of  the  day  Id  a  cue] 
jtou  mutll  I  would  raUier  you  pint,  were  it  odIj  to  driuk  the 
wouldn't — I'm  sure  do  good  will  stranger  a  health, 
comu  of  it — hut  if  jou  I'ruiKi  upOD  it,  This  indulgence  Moulder  repeat- 
sir — if  JOU  insist  upon  it " and  ed  so  fre<iut!Utly  as  at  length  to  loae 

•lowly  Bud  Tcluctanlly  be  unclosed  all  recollectloD  of   the  stranger,  of 

the  pouderouB  dour  which  opened  the  Tault,  and  of  his  appuintment, 

Into  the  vault  and  it  was  only  late  on  the  morning 

Tbe  burial-plaoe  of  theSomeriets  of  the  following  day,  when  hia  ' 


was  large  and  Imposing, 
evidently  of  antique  cunalructlon 
and  very  considerahlH  extent.  Ei- 
cuicheuns,  shielda,  hatchments,  and 
belmetd,  were  ranged  around  tbe 
walls,  all  referring  to  those  who 
were  calmly  sleeping  within  ita 
gloomy  recesses,  while  coHinB,  pile 
upon  pile,  occupied  the  centre.  One 
single  window  '  -   '     -'  <•'■ 

Inches  In  diami 
through  tbe  thick  masonry, 
external  air  beyond,  and  one  of  those 
short  massive  pillars  which  we 
sometimes  see  in  the  crypts  of  rery 
ancient  churches,  stood  in  the  centre 
and  supported  the  roof. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  are  about  satisfied, 
I  take  it,"  said  the  Sf  iton,  cuaiiugly 


"  ij  he  had  come  kaneilly 
in  hi$pocktti  "  that  in 
mbered     hia 


asked  hin 
by  It 

an     agony 
prisoner. 
Trembling  in  every  limb,  and  ap- 

Erehendlng  he  knew  nut  what,  h« 
urrled  to  the  church  and  unlocked 
the  vault. 
The  spectacle  wbich  there  awalt> 
>piracle  of  fifteen     ed  him  haunted  the  old  man  to  hia 
passed  upwards,     dying   day.     Tbe    remaius    of    tbe 

._   .1.      itranger  were   before  him,  but   ao 

marred — so  mutilated — so  dlaligur- 
ed — that  DO  feature  could  be  recog- 
nised even  by  the  nearest  relative. 

Rats  in  thousands  and  In  myriads 
had  assailed  him,  and  by  bis  biokcD 
Bword  and  the  multitudes  which  lay 
dead  around  him,  it  was  plain  his 


to  his  companion,  after  the  latter  bed     resistance  had  been  gallant  and  pro- 


taken  a  lung,  minute,  and  silent  i 
Tey  of  the  scene  around  bim, 
"Hoi 


tracted.    But  It  availed  not.    Little 
of  him  remained,  and  that  little  was 
in  a  state  which  It  was  painful  for 
"  Why,  huw  long  would  you  wish     humanity  to  gaie  upon, 
to  remain  here'r"  Among    the    many  who    pressed 

"  At  least  an  hour."  forward  to  view  the  appalllni^  spec- 

"Anbourl  I  can't  stay,  sir,  really  tacle  was  an  elderly  female  much 
I  can't,  all  that  timel  And  to  leave  beloved  In  thevillage  for  herktndly, 
tbe  church,  and,  what's  worse,  the  and  gentle,  and  compassionate  heart, 
vault  open — it's  a  thing  not  to  be  and  to  her  the  sexton  handud  a 
''  >ught  of.'  I  cannot — and,  what's     small  memorandum-book  wbich  had 


more.  I  will  noL" 

"  Dotard  I  then  luck  me  in  I  say  I 
Da  what  you  will.    But  leav^  me." 

"  Leave  you  1  Lock  you  in  1  And 
hbrbI  God  bless  you,  sir  I  you  can't 
be  aware" 

"  Leave  me— leave  me  I"  said  tbe 
atranger  impetuously;  and  he  drew 
tbe  door  towards  biiu  as  be  spoke. 

"  What!  would  you  be  locked  up 
and    left    alone    with    them    dead 


"  Go— and    release    me 
In  amazement  at  the 


in    an 


somehow  or  other  escaped  cumplst 
destruction. 

Upon  the  papers  It  contained  tbe 
old  lady  looked  long  and  anxiously, 
and  when  the  spoke.  It  waa  in 
accents  of  unusual  emotion. 

"  These,"  she  said,  "  are  the  re- 
mains of  Culonel  Vincent  Des- 
borough.  May  he  meet  with  that 
mercy  on  High  wbich  on  earth  h« 
refused  to  others!"  Tbe  old  ledy 
paused  and  wept,  and  the  villagers 
did  homage  to  her  grief  by  obt>crv> 
ing  a  respectful  silence.  7'liey  all 
sod  loved  her.     "  This  speo 


r  of  commnnd,  courage,  and     tacle,"  she  continued,  "  opernt  up 


choice.  Moulder  departed.      "  The 
Jolly  Beggars  "  lay  iu  his  way  bo 


fountains  of  grief  wbich  1  thought 
lung  since  dry;  but  chiefly  and 


and   the    dour   stood   so  invitingly  mainly  does  it  teach  me  that  the 

open,  and  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  measure  we  mete  out  to  othere  la 

good-fellowship  which  thence  Issued  measured  unto  uaaf^bi." 
were  ao  Btlractive,  that  he  could  not 


rj.. 
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THE  WORLD  WB  LIVE  IN. 


No.  II. 


A  CURIOUS  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  whatever  constitutes  that 
very  curious  and  undefinable  thing 
-^wit.  We  are  importing  it  from 
America!  The  vi'hule  growth  of 
Europe  is  confet^sed  to  bo  utterly 
exhausted.  Spain,  the  old  land  of 
pleasantry  in  its  best,  because  its 
gravest  form,  is  otherwise  occupied. 
A  regent,  a  royal  minor,  a  kin?,  a 
dozen  armies  all  slaying  each  other, 
a  pair  of  new  constitutions,  equally 
hostile ;  and  misery,  disease,  famine, 
and  faction,  following  in  the  train  of 
war,  are  full  employment  for  all  the 
genius  of  the  laud  of  Cervantes  and 
Lop6.  Italy  is  an  idler  by  profession ; 
•—half  monk,  half  mime, — the  con- 
vent and  the  theatre  employ  all  the 
national  faculties.  And  \i  this  region 
of  vestils  and  volcanoes  sends  out  a 
prima  donna  once  in  every  half  dozen 
years,  it  has  done  all  that  the  living 
race  of  mankind  ever  expects  from 
Italy. 

Germany,  mother  of  the  Goths,  is 
hii.iy  breeding  mysteries  of  all  kinds, 
from  homoeopathies  to  Prince  IIo- 
henlohe  himself— all  dreamy,  drivel- 
ling, and  dull.  The  march  of  mind 
there,  like  many  another  march,  has 
run  over  the  ground  with  (>o  heavy  a 
tread,  that  it  has  trampled  the  soil 
into  sterility.  Since  the  Freischuta;, 
the  whole  genius  of  Germany,  toil- 
ing as  it  ever  i:i  to  bring  forth,  has 
not  produced  iia  offspring  that  has 
lived  long  enough  to  speak.  In  the 
best  of  times,  Germany  was  incapa- 
ble of  wit.  Its  most  brilliant  spark- 
lings  scarcely  emulated  the  flame  of 
its  own  pipes.  It  never  aspired  even 
to  a  Joe  Miller.  All  its  collected 
ban  mots  would  not  have  covered  a 
page  of  one  of  its  own  little  dingy 
newspapers.  Its  whole  Sj/lua  of 
pleasantry  would  not  have  supplied 
the  wrapping  of  a  cigar. 

France  is  France  no  more.  The 
age  of  chivalry  there  is  utterly  gone. 
Cooks  and  coffeehouses  are  to  be 
found  there  still.  The  Palais-Royal 
•till  boasts  its  tailors  and  toy- shops. 
But  the  spirit  that  once  animated 
ibem  all  is  past  away  on  the  winds, 
though  whether  upwards  or  down- 
frards,  it  might  not  be  w\i\\\n  our  in- 
ciination  to  divulge.  The.  \aii(\  Y&tt» 
become  as  aolemn  aa  an  \d\ol  d«\fti- 


mined  to  look  wise.  Even  M.  Scribe 
himself  has  lost  his  merriment  and 
turned  Pharisee.  His  little  fr^mentii 
of  interludes,  the  utmost  Koariug  of 
his  little  faculties  iu  otiier  days, 
have  been  pieced,  prolooi^ed,  and 
perplexed  into  five  act  "  Dramas." 
Easy  burlesque  is  transformed  into 
starched  absurdity;  and  his  sou- 
brette  muse  stalks  forth  in  the  wig 
and  fardiugale  of  a  maid  of  honour 
to  Catherine  de  Medicis.  To  sum 
all  iu  one  killing  sentence,  he  bor- 
rows from  the  German.  We  owe 
M.  Scribe  tliis  acknowledgment  for 
his  saucy  petulance  to  England,  and 
tlie  writers  of  England,  from  whom 
he  has  long  rejoiced  to  beg,  borrow^ 
and  steal. 

The  bills  drawn  for  wit,  and  dis- 
honoured in  Europe,  are  now  nego- 
tiating in  America ;  and  Jonathan,  to 
his  infinite  astonishment,  is  called 
for  to  make  returns  of  a  commodity 
once  as  much  above  his  hopes  as 
ou^  of  the  horns  of  the  moon. 
Passing  by  Mr  Forest,  whom  one  of 
our  philosophers  speaks  of  aa  ha- 
ving come,  by  some  recondite  law  of 
nature,  to  compensate  for  our  ex- 
port of  Miss  Tree  and  Mrs  lyood  to 
the  ''  States," — ihe  present  embody- 
ing of  Transatlantic  wit  is  a  Mr 
Htli.  The  same  philosopher  has 
observed  that,  though  humout  is  ge- 
nerally low,  it  has  taken  hiyk  ground 
on  this  occasion ;  and  that  the  two 
Yankees  are  very  fairly  allied,  the 
Hill  sustaining  the  Forest,  and  the 
Forest  overtopping  the  Hill.  Mr  Hili 
exhibits  as  the  Yankee  pedlar,  a  cha- 
racter which  may  be  defined  as  the 
essence  of  humbug,— the  knave,  par 
excellence, -^Xhe  visible  spirit  of  chi- 
cane,— simplicity  dipped  in  the  pro- 
found of  roguery ;  a  pedlar  an  much 
exceeding  the  European  professors 
of  the  art  as  the  benefit  df  a  soil 
congenial  to  trickery,  aided  by  per- 
petual practice,  can  enhance  a  talent 
originally  made  for  the  perfection  of 
swindling.  Yet  it  must  be  owned 
that  this  bright  character  has  not 
found  its  true  painter  in  the  author 
of  the  drama,  for  it  is  inexorably 
dull.  Mr  Hill,  however,  deservea 
the  more  praise.  Nothing  can  be 
m^t«  nut\De>2QAXL  Ms  knavery.  If  we 
inA%  Wm  Va.  ^<i^  ^%i^^  ^\  «ts^  ^  Ua 
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owD  foreits,  we  ihould  Teel  aa  If  we 
beard  the  plaf-houae  vtf—"  Take 
care  of  your  pocket* ! "  if  ire  met 
Ltm  in  tlie  draniDgroom  at  St 
Jamea'a,  we  should  iDHiiDctkelf  frel 
fur  our  purse,  aud  reckon  our  riugt. 
If  we  buard  of  Iii<  batiug  gone  to 
BeDgal,  weahiiuld  exptct  to  htar  of 
the  gt^iieral  pillage  uf  beguuia  and 
liuufiuluws ;  and  If  his  reiurn  to 
LuuduD  were  but  roojectured,  we 
should  look  for  ilie  fact  lu  the  Hue 
and  Crj,  or  in  aome  eiijuitlte  ex- 
ploit on  the  Stock  Exchuitge.  All 
tl]l«  Is  Mr  Hni'B  owii— the  mere  me- 
rit of  his  shi^epiah  look,  his  awk- 
ward gait,  aud  his  linping  tongue — 
■Itcrtiaiiag  with  Ills  subtlelj,  hln  for- 
wardoexB,  aud  hia  volultillty.  Sume 
uf  his  hits,  as  they  are  tecbuiealiy 
called,  have  oddity  j  but  the  uddliy 
fs  still  loo  TransutlsDtlc  fur  our 
taate.  Thus  he  piiffs  bia  razora  by 
rayiug,  that  "you  have  ouly  to  oil 
oue  of  them,  lay  It  iiuder  your  pil- 
low, and  you  will  iret  up,  cleau  sha- 
ved, iu  iho  morning";"  Tlio  Colonel, 
a  wiiodfoiaii,  charges  him  with  ha- 
viiii^Huid  liiui  a  pair  of  puueya,  whose 
tails  eanieoff  in  hia  hand.  The  ped- 
lar diaprores  the  charge  by  saying, 
that  wbrDever  he  kells  faurses  wiib 
false  lalla,  be  takes  care  to  "  atlik 
them    on  well."    He   tells 


Tbe  humour  of  the  lower  Irish  ia 
proverbial.  Some  poriioa  of  its  ef- 
fect OB  Engliith  ears  may  proceed 
from  iho  uovdiy  of  a  ntyle  iu  which 
a  p('i>|jiH  with  uiuch  imflglnatiuD,  end 
a  vaHi  deal  of  time  on  their  bauds,  get 
ridufalllhe  time  that  [hey  can.  Such 
■  people  are  uaturally  convernBble  | 
and  wbere  the  topics  are  not  uunie- 
rouB,  the  equally  natural  expedient 
la  tu  supply  ibe  deficiency  by  putting 
thoae  which  ibey  have  into  ne  many 
shapea  aa  potaible.  The  Eoglliihman 
la  generally  a  man  with  mauythings 
to  think  of;  and  the  result  if,  that 
DO  man  so  much  studies  deppatch  la 
hIa  cimTeraation.  He  ia  nationally 
not  eiven  tu  magnify  or  multiply; 
and  if  he  were,  be  eeldcim  has  tioip. 
But  the  Irishman,  the  Higblander, 
the  Spanish  peasant— the  brggar  on 
the  highway  uf  every  land,  is  gene- 

illy  a  talker,   plcturei^que,   aud   a 


hum 


rlat. 


Some  of  the  fcenrs  which  daily 
occur  iu  the  piilicU' oflices  of  Lou- 
dun  illustrate  this  taste  with  strong 
f'lTect.  A  few  days  bko,  on  Iriahwo- 
mao  brought  her  cuiiiplaiut  before 
the  CumuiisBluDer  of  ihe  Court  of 
Itetguests  agaluat  one  of  her  coun- 
trynieu,  who,  making  hla  approiichra 
inaidinusly  by  love,  had  unly  ir 


three   aioriea,  remarkable  only  for  in  view,and  concluded  by  Eivindliog 

their  longwlndedness,  and  for  their  the  auaceptlble  fair  one  nut  of  two 

puxzliog   the    Colonel,    who    being  sliiits  and  four  fhillinga  aa  a  lonH. 

burn  to  be  puzzled,  the  task  Is  un<  The  lady's  name  waa  Criaa  Fagan — 

worthy  of  the  talent.    The  Colotel  but  let  not    our  classical    filenda 

la  altugether  Carolinian ;  full  of  to-  be  betrayed  by  the  name  Into  auy 


a  talk  of  hia  riDe,  his  sauga- 
lee,  and  his  "niggers;"  very  hoi, 
very  loud,  very  thirsty,  and  alike 
corpulent  and  commonplace.  The 
ploiturns  on  his  having  laid  a  wager 
on  his  horse,  which,  as  riding  in  per- 
son U  out  uf  the  question,  he  Is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  wId  by  some  de- 
puty of  Srst-rale  qualificatioDS.  A 
young  lover  of  his  daughter,  dtagui- 
sed  aa  a  menial,  undertakes  the  feat, 
Kucceeda,  entltlea  tbe  Colonel  to  "  a 
many  hundred  hard  dollars ; "  and 
having    thua  whipped  and  apurred 


idea  that  the  alighteat  ajmilituHe  e: 
Inted  between  her  and  the  lily,  for 
Ihe  lower  females  of  Ireland,  at  least 
those  who  venture  to  this  side  of  the 
Irish  Channel,  are  atnong  tbe  must 
formidable  specimens  of  the  native 
physiofOOmy  In  existence.  Crina 
thus  told  her  tale,  uf  which  we  thua 
hazard  the  delivery.  On  being  aaked 
the  source  uf  her  catamitlea,  CrInB 
put  on  a  pathetic  face,  liied  her 
arms  in  her  »ldes,  and,  with  a  long 
sigh,  poured  out  her  woes  : — "  It'a 
marry  me,  your  Worship,  that 


way  to  the  father'e  heart,  as  be  ihla  spalpeen  followed  roe;  aud  fae 

had  already  sighed  and  suoneteered  played  the  piper  with  my  heart.  And 

to  the  young  lady's,  all  ends  In  the  so  he  promised,  and  lu  that  point  I 

ushalatage-styleof  bappinesa— mar-  made  hi m  a  couple  of  sbirta;  and  in 

rlage.— Aproofbowwtdelythestage  regard  of   that   I    lent   him   eleven 

diSera  from  tbe  world, — thetroubiM  ahllllnga  and  sixpence,  all  my  own 

uf  tbe  on«  ending  wbere  Uie  trnua  earning,  all  hard  money,  all  out  of 

blea  of  the  other  Mgin, — the  one  ar-  my  own  fQck«.t     k^^  ^«&.  -w^ns> 

riving  In  port,  while  the  oAtthinif-  4m»  ttwi  \»»«»  6»»  -"^"^  ™^C!!!!^ 
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•hilliogs  and  sixpence  in  his  pocket?  a  present  of  both  the  shirts  and  the 

—he  turns  plump  ruuod,  never  say-  money."  (Here  a  loud  roar  of  iauf^h- 

ing  as  much  as  begging  your  par-  ter  showed  the  general  sympathy 

don,  and  marries  anuijier.  I  wish  him  with  the  defence).  *'  But,  I  know  her 

much  luck  of  her — shn's  as  old  and  reason  for  bringing  me  before  your 

ugly  as  Barney's  pig.  So  now  1  want  worship,  she  don't  want  the  shirts 

back  my  shirts  and    my  money."  nor  the  money  neither.    But  1*11  tell 

This  love- tale  excited  the  risibility  your  honour  what  she  want».     It  is 

of  the  crowd,  in  which  the  muscles  all  an  old  spite  because  I  have  got 

of  the  grave  Commissioner  partially  married.      She   wants  me.**    Ht*re 

joined.  Crina  threw  up  her  hands  and  eyes. 

**  How  long  did  he  court  you,  '*  Now,  Mr  O^Regan,"  said  the  Corn- 
Mrs  Fagan?"  said  the  Commis-  mi6Bioner,*'Iseethenatureoftheaf- 
sloner.  fair.  You  have  cheated  this  woman, 

"  Ever    since   he   took  up   with  and  you   must  pay  her  forthwith. 

O'Connell,"  answered  Crina.  Pray  sir,  how  do  you  get  your  liv- 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  up  ing  ?  " 

with  O'Connell?"  asked  the  rather  **I  go  straight  where  I  am  told,*' 

perplexed  Commissioner.  But  Crina  was  the  reply.    . 

was  not  perplexed  at  all. — *'  What  I  *'  Don't  talk  that  nonsense  to  me. 

mean,  your  worship,  is  this,"  said  the  Speak  intelligibly,  fellow.     How  do 

lovesick  Amszon  ;  **  he  attends  all  you  earn  your  bread  ?  What  are  you  ? 

the  big  meetings,  for  he  has  a  great  Where  do  you  go?  and  who  bends 

big  voice;  and  there's  no  man  bet-  you?"  sternly  asked  the  Commis- 

ter  at  a  hollabaloo.      And  for  the  sioner. 

metier  of  ihtLl  he  wakes  all  our  dead  "  '*  Why,  then,  the  plain  truth  la 
This  new  application  of  lungs  great-  this,"  said  Pat.  "  There's  not  a  row 
ly  increased  the  interest  of  the  court,  but  myself  is  in  it.  And  a  gentleman. 
It  is  the  custom  among  the  Irish  and  a  real  one,  pays  me,  and  At: 
peasantry  to  carouse  a  good  deal  knows  Dan."  His  confesbion  con- 
over  the  dead  before  burial,  and  fol«  eluded  with  a  general  rising  of  his 
low  the  funeral  with  great  clamour,  body  on  tiptoe,  and  an  enormous 
The  Stentor  was  now  called  forward,  grin.  The  Commissioner  now  passed 
His  name  was  O'Regan,  a  showy  sentence.  The  full, amount  of  the 
fellow,  with  a  countenance  half  demand  was  laid  on  the  ambulatory 
surprise  and  half  easy  knavery,  patriot.  It  was  discharged,  probably 
"O'Regan.  What  have  you  to  say  from  the  rent;  and  Mr  O'Regan  in- 
to this  woman's  complaint?  Did  you  dignantly  walked  out  of  the  court, 
steal  the  shirts,  and  borrow  the  saying,  with  a  scowl  at  the  Commis- 
money  ?"  was  the  home  question.  Mr  sioner,  "  only  wait  till  I  catch  you  in 
O'Regan,  rising  to  his  full  height,  Cork." 
and  looking  the  genuine  hero  of  the  — 
bogs,  roared  out  *'  No.  I  swear  it  by  The  late  steam-boat  accidents  will 
my  soul  and  body."  Upon  which,  leave  a  heavy  responsibility  some* 
having  thrown  himself  into  an  ora-  where,  if  they  do  not  produce  an 
torical  attitude,  he  was  evidently  pre-  immediate  enquiry  into  the  means 
paring  to  give  what  he  termed  **  the  of  avoiding  them  in  future.  la  their 
short  and  long  of  it;"  when  the  pre8entcondition,theonly  matter  to 
Commissioner,  as  evidently  expect-  be  wondered  at,  is,  not  that  acci- 
ing  that  the  latter  quality  would  pre-  dents  now  and  then  ocxur,  but  that 
Tail,  abruptly  ordered  him  to  take  they  are  not  of  everyday  occur- 
the  book  in  his  hand  and  swear.  For  rence,  and  of  the  most  dreadful  mag- 
this  check  he  was  not  prepared,  and  nitude.  The  multitudes  which  floirk 
Pat  looked  surprised  for  the  mo-  on  board  of  them  every  day  during 
ment,  but  the  son  of  Erin  soon  the  summer  are  astonishing,  and  the 
recovers  embarrassment  of  all  kinds,  utter  want  of  precaution  in  the  ma- 
*'  Now,  sir,  you  are  upon  your  oath,  nagers  and  proprietors  of  vessels,  to 
answer  me  directly  ?  Did  Crina  which  so  large  a  mass  of  human  life 
Fagan  make  you  two  shirts,  and  did  is  committed,  amounts  to  a  great 
jrou  get  her  to  lend  you  her  mo-  public  crime.  Five  or  six  hundred 
nejr  ?  "  asked  the  CommissVoneT.  v^o^V^  %x«fT«<\aently  embarked  ia  m 
**WelU  for  that  matter,  by  X\i«  a\ii^V«%\«Ma«t^asGAQ!l^Q«»  «geMBi- 
Dowen,  1  scorn  to  say  but  abe  d\d.  w%»  ^^%  w  %\x«^m%\?«%^wi^^ 
vllbeii,70ur  honour,  she  made  m«    Tbamw  v>%?k>i«jt,  Hibax^veM&M. 
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Is  tbere  lo  lare  tiiem  from  being  sufficient  to  euTj  at  leut  the  Brer> 
all  tent  to  the  bottom  by  the  start-  age  number  of  puiengers  in  saretf, 
log  of  «  plank,  bjr  a  chance  leak,  should  anjr  disatter  happen  to  tbe 
by  tbe  burntDg  of  the  engine-  Teesel.  If  It  be  aaid  that  thit  would 
room,  bf  running  foulofeachuther,  lequire  jnnnj  boats,  and  that  ibef 
by  running  on  any  of  the  numbera  would  occupy  much  room,  tbe  ob- 
loHS  ihoatii  of  the  river  in  a  fog,  bjr  vlous  reply  is,  that  humau  IItcb  are 
suy  of  the  common  chances  that  bo-  not  to  be  thrown  away  because  the 
long  to'all  naiigatlon?  Nothing.  A  steam  companies  maj  prefer  shll- 
lingle  boat  over  the  bows  amounts  lings  to  lives.  Tbe  public  are  en- 
to  ihe  means  of  security  for  the  Kret  tilled  to  care  for  themnelves,  and  do 
of  perhaps  B  thousand  people.  When  steam- vessel  should  ever  be  suffered 
two  oF  these  vessels,  but  tbe  other  to  leave  its  moorings  withouthaving 
dny,  ran  against  each  other  Id  a  fog,  boats  enough  to  ensure  the  public 
and  tbe  water  began  to  gain  on  one,  against  the  hideous  loss  of  lite  that 
the  other  sinking  within  a  few  muil  ensue  on  the  Teasel's  going 
minutes,  the  pumps  had  to  he  looted  down  in  the  present  circumstances, 
for.  The  vestel  had  been  provtd-  Tbe  state  of  the  ships  themselves 
ed  with  two, but  no  one  linew  where  ought  to  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
tho  serond  was  to  be  found.  As  It  sideration.  It  is  now  openly  as- 
happened  to  be  in  the  latter  part  serted  that  many  of  them  are  made, 
of  the  sesson,  the  passengers  were  like  Peter  Plndar'a  razors,  to  sell — 
hut  few  in  the  vessel  going  front  that  their  purpose  ia  simply  to  r.un 
London,  and  they  had  just  time  to  up  and  down  the  river  aa  lung  aa 
get  on  board  tbe  other.  But  that  they  have  the  good  fortune  of  run- 
other  had  two  hundred  on  board,  ning  without  being  swamped.  But 
and  if  the  damage  had  been  equal  that  they  are  built  of  the  slightest 
in  both  both  must  have  gone  down,  and  cheapest  puasible  materials.  Id 
and  every  being  on  board  both  must  the  phrase  of  the  dock-yard,  "  bread 
have  perished.  The  fact  is  that  the  and  butter  boats,"  and  that,  ao  far 
steam-boata  in  the  river  truBtwfaoliy  from  atanding  a  shock,  tbe  strong 
to  chance,  and  if  matters  are  auf-  probability  Is  that  they  would  go 
fered  to  go  on  as  they  have  hitherto  down  in  the  first  heavy  sea. 
done,  the  first  call  to  public  actt-  The  boilers  and  machinery  ought 
vity  on  the  aubject  will  be  the  tld-  to  be  looked  to  before  every  voyage, 
Inics  of  some  live  hundred  men,  wo-  and  looked  to  by  a  public  officer, 
men,  and  children,  plunged  in  the  for  the  proprietors  look  to  nothing, 
bottom  of  the  Thames.  %ut  if  the  and  can  be  expected  to  look  to 
river  Is  supposed  to  be  safe,  of  nothing  bevond  tbe  income.  The 
which  It  is  the  very  reverse,  colli-  method  of  sieering  ought  to  be 
alun  being  by  no  means  rare,  and  tta  changed.  The  helmsman  should 
escape  sometimes  next  to  ioipos-  stand  at  the  ship's  head,  aa  Is  done 
sibte,  many  of  tbe  steamers,  just  as  in  the  American  steamers — a  alight 
little  provided,  and  just  aa  crowded,  machinery  running  along  the  deck 
make  the  trip  daily  to  Ramagate,  would  enable  him  at  once  to  act  on 
where  they  are  exposed  to  a  heavy  the  helm,  and  to  steer  cleerof  those 
sea,  and  to  Calais  and  Dover,  where  obstacles  which  are  at  present 
they  have  as  much  risk  of  storms  avoided  with  so  much  difficult/, 
and  a  lee.shoro  aa  on  a  voyage  to  merely  from  their  not  being  aeea 
the  East  Indiea.  A  single  boat  until  too  late.  Tbere  should  be  « 
swinging  over  the  stem  is  there  too  couple  of  guns,  for  signals  of  dli- 
the  full  amount  of  the  precaution,  tress,  always  in  readiness,  with  t 
All  Ibis  demands  a  remedy,  and  an  bell  to  ring,  and  a  drum  to  beat,  at 
expeditious  one.  Any  of  the  fifty  night  or  in  fogs — a  penalty  should 
committees  of  the  late  Parliamentary  lie  on  every  vessel,  steamer,  or 
aesslon  would  have  been  better  otherwise,  which  sails  at  night 
employed  in  revising  these  rulea  through  the  Channel,  or  the  rlvera 
for  the  general  steam  navigation  of  of  England,  without  ligbia  at  atem, 
tbe  kingdom,  than  in  ten  timea  the  stern,  and  masthead.  And  for  the 
number  uf  enquiries  Into  the  rabble  regulation  of  these  matters,  a  con- 
notions  of  politics  and  tbe  papers  mittee  of  tbe  House  of  Commoaa 
wastini;  absurdities  of  Hr  Hume,  can  be  the  only  safe  autbnritj,aad^ 
The  first  necessity  of  tbe  steam-  mJUic  of&cu  ^«  <n^l  *»!■«  ^V^^^ 
Teasel  should  b»  «  nnmber  of  boM  wh  V>  iii«  y  op\«MK»»  "*«•  ■*««*' 
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floallr  uni venal;  alight  In  •omeparto  Bveeplng  to  the  louth— the  ce&tral 

of   Ita  promiB,  OTervhelmlug   In  province*    of     OeniiBitf    Buffered 

otheri,  paulDg  diroii|b  all  climates,  imvily,    and  Vieuiia    lost    a    vast 

lofluenced  by  none ;  a  nlDler  ende-  number  of  its  poorer    population, 

mlc  in  one  land,  a  lummer  Bcaurgs  From  VieoDa,  agalD,  returnioK    to 

in  aoother;  leiziog  alike  on  everj  the  Nortli.  and  crosslDg  the  Rulop, 

countrr  and  on  everj  Bpeciei  of  iteDteredFraacetpatiedtbrougb  the 

population ;  aometimeB  fielding  to  proviaces  with  comparaUvclf  slight 

the  moBt  trivial  remedy,  Bometlmes  raortalit}',  but  fell  upon  Paria  witli 

baffling  the  moat  approved.    Utterly  redoubled   venom.    The    murtality 

defying  all  ayateniatic  cure,  it  re-  in  that  capital  waa  unequalled  ;wltb- 

mainB  now,  after  balf-a-dozen  years  In  a  few  weeka  tweoty  tiiouaand 

of  Ita  traverae  through  the  worlds  died.     The  disease  then  aeemed  to 

the  same  myaterious,  reaistleas,  per-  pause.    It  auddenly  started  up  in 

petually  movingi  calamity.     A  map  America,    transferred    none    knew 

of  the  cholera  would  comprehend  how.    After    ravseln^    the  United 

almost  every  region  of  the  ctvllized  Statpa,  it  crossed  toe  Lakes  and  the 

world.    But  the  etranee  diversity  of  St    Lawrence,   and    apread    terror 

ita  courae  alone  would  make  It  me-  through  Canada.    From  Canada  It 

raorable.    Beginning  in  Central  In-  made  Ita  tray  through  the  foresta, 

dis,  pouring  over  the  range  of  the  and  dealroyed  a  portion  of  the  In- 

Himualeh   Into  the  wild  plains  to  dlan  population,  which  might  have 

the  north,  and  terrifying  the  hordea  aeemed  to  defy  the  InBIctiona  of 

of  Tartary.  Then  ahapmg  its  course  Europe  in  their  unfathomable  eolU 

to  the  westward,  and  destroying  all  tudes.     But  the  cholera  was  not  to 

within  that   course  to  the  bead  of  he  escaped,  and  the  mortality  waa 

the  Caspian.    Turning  thence  more  deeply  felt  among  the  thinned  tribea 

directly  on  Europe,  and  falling  on  of  the  vast  country  stretcbtng  In  the 

St   Petersburg,    Hubcow,  and    the  rear  of  llie  United  States.    Thence, 

central     provlncea    of    Russiv,    it  hy  a  audden  spring,  it    fell  upon 

paused  for  a  while  within  the  Hub-  Slexico,    the    llavannah,    and    the 

alan  empire,  bb  If  to  give  time  for  Spanish  settlements    south  of   the 

Weatem  and  Southern  Europe  to  line,   finally  wandering  away  into 

prepare.     Then  suddenly  spreading  the  deserts,  until  life  went  out,  and 

along  the  northern  shores  of  Ger-  disease  could  alay  no  more.   It  then 

many,  and  conauming  the  aqualld  DO-  crossed    the    Atlantic    again,    and 

[lulatlon  of  their  commercial  cities,  threw  Europe  into  new  alarm  at  a 
t  came  unaccountably  among  our-  diaeaae  which  thus  seemed  tj  be 
aelvee.  marked  for  the  perennial  scourge 
Ita  vlallstioo  In  England  was  re-  of  the  earth.  But  ita  visitation,  aa 
markable  for  its  mildnesa,  for  Ita  ti  passed  along,  was  now  slight,  until 
limitation  to  peculiar  districts,  and  it  reached  the  confines  of  Mehomet- 
for  ita  singularly  capriclouB  seizure  anlsm.  There  it  swept  all  before  it, 
of  iDdlviduals.  At  Hewcastle,  while  as  if  kindled  from  aome  new  fur- 
It  fell  heavily  on  one-third  of  the  nace  of  wrath~it  devastated  Egjpt 
town,  the  other  two  diittlcta  cum-  by  thousands  and  tena  of  tboueande. 
paradvely  eacaped.  In  London  the  From  Egypt  it  ascended  to  Constan- 
Hizureawerecnleflf  Inthenarrower  tinople.  Tliere  it  rlralled  the 
parts  of  (he  city,  and  the  Buburba  plague.  Multitudes  perished.  It 
airetching  along  the  river  side.  The  then  partially  returned  to  Russia 
only  characteiiatic  of  the  diaeaae  and  Germany.  In  the  Pollah  War  It 
ret  distinctly  aacertainsble  is,  that  fearfully  increased  the  miseries  of 
It  exists  with  almost  unfailing  power  that  tlmn  of  wretchedness  and  blood. 
In  the  vicinity  of  great  rivers.  Beg-  Constautlne.  the  Archduke,  closed 
nry,  aqualidneas,  nakedneas,  and  his  half  Insane  and  tyrannical  life  by 
Tntoxicaiion  are  all  in  danger  of  it  j  and  DiebiUch,  the  famous  passer 
attack.  But  damp  and  discomfort  of  the  BalkaD,  with  a  large  fharn  of 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  rivers  the  Russian  army,  were  carried  to 
appear  to  render  Ita  ravages  almoat  the  grave  along  tvlth  hioi.  Spain, 
Inevitable.  Ponupal.  and  luly  still  had  cscapuV. 
Prom  tbe  North  of  Germany  it  and  ilm  woild  was  nMt<e  H  "''^'i- 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  tak-  mr  ana  tliU  singulsr  ^teee^si&v'^i-s'i.*. 
tif  ita  courep  tff  RDgland,  ifii  m%  t«*tV4,'«.\«i\>^*^A«w*\'.^>t.>»Nv 
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RELIGIOUS  LIBBRTY  IN  FIANCE. 


It  Is  generally  thought,  that^  since 
the  priestly  power  has  been  hum- 
bled, as  perfect  a  religious  liberty 
prevails  in  France  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world ;  or  even  more  than 
this,  that  if  several  other   nations 
enjoy  a  legal  toleration  and  freedom 
in  this  matter  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  the  principle  at  least 
of  liberty  of  worship  is  more  largely^ 
more  liberally,  more  philosophically 
understood   in   that   country   than 
any  where    else.    And    this    in   a 
ptiilosopkic  sense  may  be  the  case. 
The  doctrine  of  toleration  was  ori- 
ginally propagated  in  France  through 
the  exertions  of  the  infidel  philoso- 
phers.   It  sprung  consequently  out 
of  an  indifference  or  rather  an  im- 
partial hostility  towards  every  form 
of  Christianity.    This  gave  a  round- 
ness, a  positiveness,  an  absolute  tone 
to   its   expression^    which    among 
other    people,  where    there   were 
attachments  and  preferences  given 
to  particular  creeds  and   systems, 
was  not  to  be  met  with.    Hence  it 
has  happened  that  France  has  got 
the  character  of  being  superlatively 
enlightened  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious liberty.    Excepting  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  from  this  praise, 
it   has    been    universally   deemed 
justly  due  to  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.    But  the  truth  is,  the  doc- 
trine of  freedom  of  worship  has  in 
that   country  been   hitherto   little 
more  than  a   philosophic    dictum. 
Since  it  has  been  promulgated  so 
roundly,  there  have  been  few  oppor- 
tunities    of     practising    it.     The 
revival    of  the   national  reformed 
church  did  not  furnish  one  of  these. 
That  event  was  a  matter  of   state 
policy,  and  considering  the  lethargic 
condition  of  French  Protestantism 
at   the  time,  its   re-establishment, 
limited  and  crippled  by  the    very 
nature   of   its    organization,  could 
hardly  alarm  the  most  susceptible 
bigotry,  or  the  most  malignant  in- 
fiaelity.    Since  then,  till  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  there  has  been  no 
religious  movement  in  the  country 
at  all,  and  a  dogma   proclaiming 
complete  liberty  of  worship,  has 
been  inscribed  In  the  Charte.    Kik4 
frbjlst,  oif  tb«  one  band,  iViVa  do^nit^ 


remained  unchallaoged  by  events, 
and,  on    the   other,   there  was   a 
perfect  stillness  and  paasiveness  io 
the  religious  world,  it  was  only  fair 
to  believe  diat  thb  solemn  proclama- 
tion of  freedom  was  synonymous 
wiUi   its    virtual    possession    and 
enjoyment.     But   several    striking 
facts  have  lately  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case.    Certainly  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Frenchmen  cherish 
liberty  of  worship^  as  they  do  every 
other  kind  of  liberty,  as  an  abstract 
principle;    but   this    principle,   it 
would  appear,  they  have  recorded 
in  their  ereat  national  code  barely 
as  a  philosophic  maxim  never  in- 
tended to  be  carried  out  into  prac- 
tice.   It  was  not  indeed  in  order 
that  the  gospel  should   put  forth 
fresh  shoots  of  life  that  religious 
liberty  in  France  was  made^he  law 
of   the    land,  but   rather    that  all 
denominations  of  Christians  should 
alike  live  in  equal  contempt,  secu- 
rity, and  quietude.  That  antichris- 
tian  philosophy  which  was  the  parent 
of  French  toleration,  could  neither 
design  nor  desire  more  tlian  this. 
And  if  we  compare  this   state  of 
suffrance,  which  is  all  that  is  inten- 
tionally provided  for,  with  the  free 
and  unlimited  scope  given  to  all 
religious    opinions    and    religious 
establishments  among  ourselves  and 
in   other  Protestant   countries,  we 
shall  find  that,  in  practice  at  least, 
freedom  of  worship  is  amoiu^  our 
French  neighbours  yet  in  ita  infancy. 
It  is  only  where    we  see  such  a 
spectacle  as  Episcopalians^  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  other  numerous  sects, 
flourishing  together  that  we  can  say 
religious  liberty  is  truly  exhibited. 
Its  spirit,  however,  may  be  shown 
without  such  a  variety  of  examples. 
But  this  kind  of  liberty  has  never 
been  in  the  contemplation  either  of 
French  philosophy  or   of  French 
law.    A  personal  right  to  worship 
according   to    one's   conscience  ii 
fully  and  cordially  recorded,  but 
whenever  the  Protestants  of  Fkance 
have  pushed  Uiis  riftht  in  an  agrea- 
sive  direction,  and  naye  been  auo- 
CAa%Cul  in  making  p^roseljtei^,  l^y 
Vv(^\^nvl\^^  v^<^HagLtierej|  re^* 
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Boce,  which  bu  been   frequentljr  ire  huddled  up  la  a  eommon  mi>-~ 

•ecooded  and  randwed  triumphant  cejlan]'  or  farrago  of  minor  mattera 

hj  legal  deciiioni  uainst  them.    It  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  ez< 

la  only  latelf  indeecftbat  Bucb  facta  cite  not  so  much  na^onal  ajnipathy 

aa  we  refer  to  have  happened,  for  or  ientation  aa  an  iDJurj  done  to 

it  Is  onlf  lately  that  t be  awakening  a  HinBle  individual  doe*  among  ua. 

zeal    of   French  ProtestaD^am  haa  FifthT/,  England  ba«  ever  iiepped  in 

provoked  tbem.    The  coniequence  bb  the  defender  of  the  Reformation 

which  has  resulted  la,  that  the  limit  In   France  whenever    lla   doctrines 

of  liberty   granted  bf  the  French  have  been  tjranlcallyoppoaed;  and 

law,  Rccorduig  to  recent  Interpreta-  often  baa  a  voice  of  IndlgDatioD  from 

tloDB,  ii  now  marked ;  and  It  beboves  tbia  side  of  the  water,  and  Bometlmea 

the  Eteformed  ChuTchei  of  France  even  direct  interference,  atayed  and 

early  and  unanlmoualy  to  show  that  averted  acts  of  oppreaaion  which 

this  limit,  arbitrarily  aaalffned,  li  in  would  otherwiae  have  fallen  on  our 

effect  a  denial  of  their  rights  alto-  French  Proiettant  brethren.     And 

gather,  and  to    contend    manfully  ilxtbly,  and  chiefly,  we  know  that 

and  fearlessly,  aa  a  body  placed  In  there  is  only  a  feeble  aectloo  of  tha 

the    very    vanguard    of    Chrlatlan  reformed  population  in  France  truly 

truth  la   their    country,   for    their  cealousfor  the  spread  of  their  creed, 

undoubted    and    chartered    privi-  and  ihii  the  efforts  of  this  select 

leges.  division   are   rather   thwarted  than 

We  have  alluded  above  to  certiun  assisted   by  the  great  tnajoHty  of 

flagrantly  Iniquitous  and  tyranaical  tbeir    co-reilgiunlats.    We  feel    It 

aeu ten cea  pronounced  against  French  therefiire  becomes  our  duty  to  bring; 

Ereacbers  of  the  gospel  within  the  our  aid  to  those  with  whom  we  are 
ist  few  montbs.  We  should  not,  convinced  the  cause  of  the  gospel  In 
however,  think  it  incumbent  aa  ui  their  country  eiclusiveiyreaides.  It 
to  Interfere  in  the  matter,  but  should  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  wa 
leave  the  battle  to  be  fought  out  bavespokensllgbtfngly  of  this  party, 
by  ibose  more  Immediately  Interest-  inasmuch  aa  we  have  accused  them 
ed  In  it.  If  the  sound  part  of  the  re-  of  timidity  ;  but  if  the;  have  this 
farmed  party  ia  France  did  not  la-  defect,  or  rather  If  they  want  enters 
hour  under  peculiar  dlfficuitiea.  In  priae  and  hardihood,  not  In  propa- 
the  first  place,  they  have  no  audience  gating  their  faith,  but  in  coafronttng 
In  the  nation.  Whatever  Injustice  their  adversaries,  this  atlaes  from  a 
may  be  done  them,  the  people  In  singular  meekness  and  gentleneai, 
^neral  know  nothing,  and  care  no-  ana  putily,  and  simplicity,  and  can- 
Uiing  about  it.  Their  appeals  to  dour,  and  unworldllaess  of  mind, 
the  public  never  extend  beyond  which  it  would  perhaps  be  impoasl- 
their  own  circle.  Secondly,  they  ble  to  find  In  any  other  aociety  of 
are  a  timid  race.  Having  been  so  Cbrlstians  throughout  the  world, 
long  accustomed  to  peraecutlon,  and  These  traits  of  their  character,  so 
to  act  the  part  of  meek  and  silent  rarely  combined  with  that  daring- 
sufferers,  or  to  express  unbounded  ness  of  spirits  which  accompaniea 
gratitude  for  mere  tolerance,  tiiey  a  sense  of  strength  and  prosperity, 
hardly  know  how  to  assume  the  port  only  givea  them.  In  our  estimation, 
and  demeanour  of  bold  assertors  of  additional  Interest. 
-  trutha  and  rlgbta  in  the  face  of  so-  The  cases  we  have  now  to  expose, 
clety  at  large.  Thirdly,  they  have  regarded  even  as  isolated  facte,  are 
wisely  and  conscientiously  kept  crying  acts  of  injuitice  and  opprea- 
tbemselves  apart  from  politics,  and  slon ;  but  considered  as  precedenit, 
consequently,  being  Identified  with  as  mere  Initiatory  trials  of  power, 
no  political  party,  they  possess  no  to  tie  repeated  with  increasing  em- 
Influence  with  the  government  to  phaiis  and  authority  whenever  oc- 
upbold  thelrcause.  Fourthly, grle-  casioni  may  present  themselves, 
vances  which  affect  even  bodies  of  they  assume  a  slgniScance  which 
men,  thus  without  power,  are  gene>  jeopsrdUea  the  very  existence  of 
rally  overlooked  by  the  French  le-  rellglouB  liberty.  If  means  be  not 
glslature  u  ualmportanL  Petitions  ■peedlly  found  of  reversing  the  de- 
or  repreaentatiou  from  partieatar  dalona  which  have  been  lately  pro- 
partita  or  deierlptiVBi  of  peraou  lovnotd  In  French.  «vute  <X>«i«i, 
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we  have  no  hesitation  in  taying  that 
the  gospel  will  be  more  effectually 
suppressed  in  France  than  it  eould 
be  by  open  and  ?iolent  persecution. 
These  decisions  remaining  uninTali- 
dated,  every  petty  authority  in  that 
country  will  have  an  extinguisher 
ready  to  put  upon    the   reformed 
creed  whenever  there  is  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  its  extending  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  National  Tem- 
ple; and  wiibin  those  walls,  as  we 
have  shown  in  soiue    late  papers, 
there  is  but  a  slender  prospect  of  its 
showing  much  liCe,  if  not  acted  upon 
by  an  external  impuUion  from  the 
unsalaried  churches^    The  question, 
therefore,  before  us  appears  so  im- 
portant, that  although  we  have  been 
fur  some  time  designing  to  give  our 
readers   some  further  accounts  of 
French    Proiestsntism   in    general, 
we  think  it  better  to  treat  of  our 
present  subject  separately,  that  it 
may  receive  the  full  measure  of  at- 
tention  it  deserves.      The  matter 
which  actually  engages    us  is  not 
F/Mch  but  Protesttuit^  and  concerns 
much  more  nearly  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation, than  it  does  either  the 
French  government  or  the  French 
people,  to  both  of  whom  it  is  a  topic 
estemially  alien. 

We  now  come  to  the  exposition 
of  the  facts  which  have  called  forth 
the  above  reflections,  and  in  doing 
so  we  must  request  our^eaderr 
patience,  for  w«  have  a  question  of 
law  to  unravel,  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  understanding  of  the 
case  before  us.  In  the  month  of 
February  last,  Mr  Oster,  a  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  wa^  aitmrnon* 
ed  by  the  Mayor  of  Mets,  in  which 
place  he  was  residing  and  officiating 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  t«  shut 
up  the  apartment  which  served  him 
for  a  chapel,  and  to  discontinue^  the 
meetings  which  were  held  these  for 
religious  purposes.  The  mayor  of 
Mets  considered  himself  autho- 
rised to  take  this  step^  by  the  Sa4th 
article  of  the  penal  code«  which  is 
directed  against  all  assoeiationa  not 
expressly  permitted  by  a  chief  ma- 
gistrate. The  pastor,  Oster,  in  his 
defence  appealed  to  the  correctional 
police  of  the  town,  and  that  tribunal, 
in  an  eaesgetlc  lenlenGet  deokred, 


ll>ee. 


ChopH^  which  proelaims  a  oomplele 
religious  liberty,  the  defendant  was 

gerfectly  justified  in  holdin|p  assem- 
lies  for  religious  worship  without 
the  authorisation  of  the  mayor. 
Upon  this  tluit  magistrate  carried 
his  ease  before  the  Cour  Royal  of 
Meta,  and  obtained  a  sentenoe 
which  has  condemned  the -pastor. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  transcribe  a 
few  heads  of  this  sentance,  that  its 
logic  may  l>e  known,  "  Consider- 
ing," it  says,  ^  that  J.  P.  Oster,  call- 
ing himself  a  minister  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  the  confeesion  of 
Augsburg,  has  in  the  course  of  De- 
cember last,  without  permisshMi 
from  authority^  and  in  spite  of  its 
forbiddance,  given  an  apartment  in 
a  house  which  he  occupiee^  for  an 
assembly  of  twenty*  three  perseas 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
worship :  Considering  that  thfo  act 
is  provided  against  and  repressed 
by  the  precise  dispositioae  of  tbe 
294th  arttcle  of  tae  penal  code: 
Considering  that  Mr  Oetar  pretends 
that  these  dispositions  have  ceased 
to  exist  since  the  publication  of  the 
6th  article  of  the  Cbarte  of  ISaO, 
with  which  they  are  irreconeUable: 
Considering  that  without  doubl  thii 
abrogation  has  not  been  expres^ 
pronounced  by  any  law,  and  tliat  it 
can  therefore  be  but  tacit:  Con- 
sidering that  tbe  principle  of  liberty 
of  worship  Is  formally  proclaimed 
by  the  Charte  in  its  6th  article,  as 
individual  liberty  is  by  the  4th  arti- 
cle, and  the  liberty  of  tha  press  by 
the  7th  article :  Considering  thai  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  individual 
liberty  are  unouestlonahlv  aa  pre* 
clous  to  Frencnmen  as  liberty  of 
worshipi  and  that  aevertheleea  it 
cannot  l>e  contested  thai  boih  4ms 
one  and  the  other  are  anlHeel  lo 
numerous  precaudonaryrealmlloBS, 
and  to  the  survettfonct  of  the  pe- 
lioe:  Considering  thai  liher^  ef 
worship  must  evidently  be  siils|ect 
to  the  same  reslralnia;  thai  no  one 
has  ever  pretended  thai  tkia  Hberly 
k  so  illimitable,  that  il  can  ha  aah- 

iect  to  no  measuvea  and  no  aaper- 
ntendence  of  the  police,  and  that  In 
fad,  from  the  admissioB  of  audi  a 
proposition  there  would  rasaH  cea« 
sequences  utterlv  iacompalihla  i^ 
the  existence  ot  all  ofganiaed  no- 
olaty."  Conriderfaig  theni  aadmaay 
^^fisat  \fia»Mtv  ^hMi  ara  aiava  flaa* 
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liibw  of  rhetoric  or  aopMli  (o  of  the  Cmtr  Roi/al  of  Hoti,  whieh  hi- 
precedeiilt  of  time*  of  aeipodini  riita  upon  the  duigerouuien  of  an 
and  peraecutloD,  the  Cour  Roj/at  of  unDmlted  religious  freedom,  falls 
Metz  coadeained  Ur  Oiter,  and  ulterlj  to  the  ground.  For  we  Me 
■uppreised  the  worthip  of  which  he  that  the  law  doet  provide  Terr  ipe- 
wai  the  mlnlaler.  Mr  0*(er  then  cific  limits  to  tbU  liberty,  and  such 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cauation  ag  give  to  the  ilate,  within  Its  own 
of  Parb,  and  that  tribunal  has  con-  prOTloce,  complete  lecurit;  and  uit- 
firmed  the  judgment  of  the  (Jour  bounded  power.  The  oUier  areu- 
Bo^  of  Metz,  going  OTor  the  aame  ments  which  Uiat  aeotence  emho- 
arguments  In  the  sentence  it  de-  dies,  are  still  more  suhtle,  and  still 
llrered.  more  false.     "  Individual  llbertj," 

In  order  to  unravel  the  sophlstrv  It  layi,  "  and  the  liberty  of  the 
ofthejudgmentwebavejustquotea,  preai,  are  unqaeatlonablj  ai  precl- 
It  It  nscestar;  to  enter  somewhat  at  ous  to  Frenchmen  as  liberty  of  wor- 
length  Into  Its  det^I,and  first  to  state  ship,  and  they  are  neVertheleiB  both 
the  question  In  Its  true  light.  By  the  subject  to  precautionary  repres- 
fith  article  of  the  Charte  complete  li-  slons,"  &c.  Here  three  things  are 
berty  of  worship  Is  rouoalv  pro-  with  wilful  dtahoDSsty  end  malignl- 
claimed;  but  lest  this  sboula  have  ty  confounded  together,  whieh  ere 
the  character  of  a  naked  abstract  esseDtially  different.  The  announce- 
mazlm,  the  character  now  sougbt  to  meui  of  absolute  individual  liberty 
be  given  to  it,  special  provisions,  of  to  men  Id  civil  loclcty  can  be  no- 
an  anterior  date,  certainly,  are  fur*  thing  but  a  metaphysical  axiom, 
tunateiy  connected  with  It,  which  which  we  have  shown  that  the  3th 
ahow  that  It  was  not  intended  to  be  nrllcle  of  the  OmrU  is  not.  Aod  even 
Ud  down  as  a  oyre  first  principle  if  that  anicle  bad  not,  as  It  has,  an 
of  lav  to  be  subject  to  modifications  accompanying  precise  limitation 
In  Its  developementi,  but  as  a  law  and  definition  of^lta  tense.  It  would 
In  llaelf  complete  and  sufficient  for  still,  however  generally'  exprested, 
all  Its  practical  purpoaet.  IF  tiiU  be  tptdfic,  for  u  would  point  to  one 
were  not  llsjuit  tense,  il  would  have  tpetiat  object,  and  be  confined  within 
been  abiurd  to  guard  it  with  sped-  a  eert^n  compass,  whereat  the  de- 
fic  coodltlons.  A  bare  axiom  ah-  deration  of  Individual  liberty  can 
jures  such  llmlutioai.  These  limi-  never  be  anything  but  a  vague  aa- 
tatioat  which  gave  the  3tb  article  of  aertlon  of  a  principle  which.  In  lla 
the  Charle  so  emphatically  lis  practt-  abstract  state,  can  admit  of  no  pntc- 
cal  signification  are:  1st,  That  any  tlcal  application, 
one  who  designs  to  establish  a  wor-  We  might  also  show  that  the  II- 
■Iklp,  shall  nu3ie  aprenpun/wknifitin  berty  of  the  prest,  and  liberty  of 
to  the  mayor,  or  other  chief  autho-  worship,  come  each  under  a  distinct 
flty,  of  hU  intention  to  do  so:  3d,  category,  Since, however,  the Inglc- 
Thst  be  shall  iprci/jf  Ike  hourt  U  loviogjudges  of  Melz  and  Paris  have 
which  rellsloui  service  is  to  take     chosen  to  compare  them  together, 

Elace  ;  and,  3d,  That  the  building  or  they  should  have  mede  It  appear  at 
ouse  in  which  these  services  are  least  that  the  law  had  dealt  equally 
held,  shall  have  Its  lioor^  oyvn  for  the  with  both;  that  as  the  rettralnts  Im- 
free  admbsion  of  tbe  public.  Here  posed  upon  the  press  arose  from  its 
we  tee  ample  provitlon  is  made  excestea,  so  tbe  lilce  reitrainta  Im- 
against  any  unlawful  proceed-  posed  upon  religious  worship  were 
Ings  on  the  part  of  rdldonbts.  provoked  In  a  like  manner.  .Butthb 
In  legalizing  the  right  of  Indlvl-  they  have  not  done  or  attempted  to 
duals  to  worship  according  to  their  do.  They  dare  not  even  to  liHlniiate 
conscience,  the  state  does  not  that  the  slightest  exceta  or  trans- 
thereby  dlspotaets  itself  of  Ita  own  gretdon  haa  toeu  committed  by  the 
rlghta.    An  entiance  Is  left  purpose-     rdlglonista  tbey  hare  condemned, 


ly  open  for  the  dvll  authority  to  In-  or  ue  connegationa  tiiey  have  sup- 

terpose  whenever  the  real  boaaJUe  presaed.  "nieyjusdfytbeirdecbtons 

purpoiei  of  worship  u«  transgroaa-  dmpjy   by  malntaJnIng  that   what 

ed,  or  any  disorder  or  mbdemeanor  the*  have  done,  though  unprovoked 

against  society  Is  committed.    That  by  Ul  conduct  on  the  part  of  those 

ugiuiuBt,tlwr«(ore,lBttea«iteMe  who  hftv*  auOaMdi  hia  M\«tft3ariMiK. 
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bisea  done  by  the  exertion  of  a  legal 
power.  This  legal  power  is  sup- 
posed to  be  coD^rred  by  tbe  294  tb 
article  of  the  penal  code.  By  this 
article,  no  associations  are  allowed  to 
be  formed,  or  to  hold  assemblies 
without  the  authorization  of  a  chief 
magistrate.  But  as  the  5th  article 
uf  the  Charte  requires  no  authoriza< 
tion  of  this  kind  to  establish  a  wor- 
bhip,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  ar- 
ticles severally  point  at  different  ob- 
jects: otherwise  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable, and  mutually  destroy  each 
other,  which  supposition  reduces  the 
argument  of  those  who  lean  upon 
the  penal  code  in  the  present  case 
ud  abtwdunu  Or,  to  place  the  ques- 
tion in  a  less  senseless  point  of  view, 
if  there  beany  real  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two  articles,  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  one  of  the  latest  date  (the 
6 til  of  the  Charte)  must  set  aside  the 
earlier  one  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  inane 
to  pretend  that  a  recent  law  is  an- 
nulled by  an  old  one,  that  is,  pro- 
mulgated only  to  be  instantly  de- 
stroyed. The  contrary  assertion  may 
often  be  justly  maintained.  Old 
laws  without  being  formally,  are 
frequently  virtually  abrogated  by 
later  ones.  They  become  obsolete. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  we 
believe  that  the  two  articles,  that  of 
the  Charte^  and  that  of  the  penal  code, 
both  co-exist  in  force,  for  that  they 
have  completely  distinct  objects  in 
view.  The  5th  article  of  the  Charte 
has  exclusively  a  religioui  sense,  and 
|he  29>tth  of  the  code  exclusively  a 
polUical  one.  The  latter  assertion  is 
aclcnowledged  as  true  even  in  tbe 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
against  Mr  Oster.  "  Considering,*'  it 
says,  *'  that  the  offences  of  those  who 
form  jx)litical  associations  are  pro- 
vided against  by  the  291st  article  of 
the  penal  code,  &c.,  and  considering 
that  the  offences  provided  against  by 
the  294th  article  of  the  same  code 
are  of  the  sauie nature"  &c.  &c.  But 
if  there  were  any  real  honest  doubt 
in  this  matter,  it  would  be  cleared 
up  by  the  French  keeper  of  the  seals, 
on  the  passing  of  the  recent  law 
against  associations*  This  law,  it 
must  be  born  in  mind,  is  in  its  intents 
identical  with  the  articles  291  and  294 
of  the  penal  code,  only  it  gives  larger 
powers  than  those  articjes  do.  On 
the  occasion  of  its  paisiog  through 
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dcs  sceaux  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows : — **  There  is  here  a  sreat  dis- 
tinction to  be  made.  With  respect 
to  assemblies,  which  have  for  their 
sole  object  the  worship  of  the  Di* 
vinity,  and  to  exercise  this  worship, 
this  law  is  not  applicable.  We  make 
this  declaration  in  the  most  formal 
manner."  The  reporter  of  the  cham- 
ber officers,  also  in  bringing  up  the 
law,  repeated  the  words  of  the  garde 
des  sceaux,  and  added,  "  if  this  ample 
declaration  is  not  the  law  itself,  it  at 
least  forms  the  official  and  insepa- 
rable commentary  on  it;  it  is  on  t/ie 
strength  and  good  faith  of  this  commen* 
tary,  that  the  law  has  been  adopted 
by  the  other  chamber,  and  should  be 
adopted  by  you;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  tribunal  in  France 
will  understand  it  in  the  same 
sense."  Further  than  this,  when 
M.  the  Baron  Roger  and  M.  Dubois 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  law 
of  associations,  that  religious  assem- 
blies  might  be  expressly  left  out  of  its 
scope,  they  both  pf  them  abandoned 
their  project  on  the  positive  decla- 
ration of  Mr  Persil,  *'  that  the  law 
was  applicable  only  to  potilical  asso- 
ciations, and  in  no  manner  con- 
cerned religious  meetings,  and  that 
there  was  no  court  of  law  in  France, 
which  could  so  far  mistake  its  in- 
tent as  to  apply  its  provinces  to  Uie 
latter." 

We  believe  we  have  now  unravel- 
led the  sophistries,  and  exposed  the 
illegality  of  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the  tribunals  of  Metz 
and  Paris.  We  know  of  nothing  so 
despicable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
dreadful,  as  such  attempts  as  we 
have  laid  open,  to  wrench  the  law 
from  its  fair  and  obvious  construc- 
tion, and  this  in  the  very  face  of 
contrary  interpretations  coming 
from  the  highest  authority.  We  see 
in  such  decisions  the  shuffling 
writhings  of  a  base  and  reptile  ty- 
ranny hiding  itself  under  th^  sub- 
terfuges of  a  false  legal  logic,  and, 
to  m&e  itself  still  more  hatefiil,  as- 
suming all  the  solemnities  of  judici- 
al dignity.  It  Is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  so  loathsome  and 
fearful  as  this  display.  Tbe  only 
man  who  has  risen  hi  the  Cbaoiber 
of  Deputies  to  protest  agdnst  this 
flagrant  act  of  iniquity  and  opjpvee* 
sion,  was  the  Proatreur  Gtmamiw^ 
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Bordeaux  on  the  invitation  of  the 
mayor  and  of  the  pastor  of  the  Na- 
tional Temple  church  of  that  place. 
He  continued  his  humble  and  useful 
labours  there  three  years  with  the 
approbation  of  the  authorities,  and 
often  times  when  the  pastor  of  the 
National  Temple  has  been  absent,  he 
has  been  invited  to  preach  in  his 
pulpit    But  both  the  pastor  and  the 
mayor  have  lately  been  changed,  and 
their  successors  have  regarded  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  M.  Masson 
with  the  utmost  hostility.    Percei- 
ving from  the  case  of  Oster  that  he 
had  the  power  to  do  so,  the  mayor 
of  the  place,  an  attorney,  summoned 
Masson  to  discontinue  his  meetings,, 
and  this  illegal  summons  not  being 
of    course    complied    with,     that 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  agent  of 
the  London  European  Society,  has 
been  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
Die  on  the  above  charges.    In  the 
trial  which  has  taken  place — if  it  be 
permissible  to  give  that  name  to  the 
iniquitous  proceeding — no  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  the  illegal 
association    mentioned    was    other 
than  a  religious  assembly.    Contider* 
ed  in  this  itt  true  lights  it  has  been  cfe- 
nounced  and  condemned  as  an  illegal  aS" 
iociation.    Neither  is  the  crime  of 
swindling,  the  other  part  of  the  ac« 
cusation,  asserted  to  have  been  any 
•thing  else   than  the  collection   of 
voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  funds 
of  religious  societies.     On  the  first 
two  charges,  which'  are    properly 
reducible   to  one,  M.  Masson   has 
been  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
two  months    imprisonment,  and  to 
the  payment  of  a  fine  of  fifty  francs, 
and  all  the  costs.     On  the  charge  of 
swindling  he  has  been  acquitted,  yet 
the  procureur  du  Roi  thought  proper 
to  declare  that  the  collections  of  money 
made    were    highfy  reprehensible t  and 
aUhough  they  might  have  been  made  with' 
cndfraudy  and  with  the  utmost  good  faith, 
they  still  amounted  to  swindling;  that 
functionary,  in  summing  up,  also  de- 
clared that  if  these  religious  cusemblies 
were  continued,  he  should  prosecute  those 
who  were  present  at  them  as  well  as  the 
preacher^  and  consider  them  as  accompli^ 
ces.    The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  sentence   is,  that  we  find 
therein   the   law   against   political 
associations  directly  applied  to  reli- 
giouM  meetings.  The  mayor  of  Metz 
cud  not  go  BO  far  aa  th\«.  H«  apv^«X« 


ed  only  to  the  294th  article  of  the 
penal  code,  which  article,  though 
identical  in  its  intents  with  the  law 
against  associations,  yet  not  being 
actually  the  law  itself,  left  a  certain 
quibbling  subterfuge  open  to  escape 
from  the  interpretation  put  upon 
that  enactment  by  the  higheat  legis- 
lative  authorities  l>oth  in  tlie  Cham- 
ber of  D€»putie8  and  of  Peers.    The 
tribunal  of  Die,  encouraged  no  doubt 
by  the  triumphant  impunity  of  the 
mayor  of  Metz,  has  thrown  off  the 
false  mask  aJtogether.    We  ahall  be 
very  much  surprised  If,  on  the  next 
occasion  that  offers   itself   to  put 
down  a  minister  of  the  goapel,  the 
highest  penalty  of  the  law  is  not  in- 
flicted, viz.  a  year*s  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  1000  francs ;  or  if  the 
next  time  a  similar  accusation  of 
swindling  is  brought  against  a  Chria- 
tian  minister  he  Ia  not  condemned 
and  sent  to  the  gallies.   Persecution 
u&iUTB\\y  acquiret  vises  eundo.  Another 
singular  feature  of  this  case  is,  that 
the  tribunal  took  upon  itself  to  ar- 
raign the  doctrine  of  M.  Masson,  a 
proceeding  totally  illegal,  and  de- 
structive of  the  very  eaaence  of  reli- 
gious   freedom.      Fortunately   M. 
Andro  Blanc,  the  bosom  friend  and 
disciple  and  successor  of  Felix  Ndf, 
and  M.  Arnaud,  the  pastor  of  the 
National  Temple  at  Crest,  in  both  of 
whose  pulpits  the  accused  had  often 
been  invited  to  preach,  were  there 
to  refute  every  calumnious  imputa- 
tion on  this  head.   These  gentlasMn 
offered  spontaneously  to  defend  M. 
Masson,  as  the  court  would  not  post- 
pone the  trial  for  a  few  weeks  till 
the  advocate  in  whom  he  placed  con- 
fidence could  be  present  Monsieur 
Andre  Blanc,  to  whom  we  have  had 
occasion  to  introduce  our  readers 
in  a  late  paper,  is  without  queotion 
one  of  the  most  apostolic  men  in 
France,  and  M.  Arnaud  is  a  clergy- 
man of  the  highest  reapectabilUy 
and  benevolence.   He  posaeaaeay  too, 
worldly  advantages  which  seldom 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  French  pastor. 
He  is  wealthy.    We  have  had  die 
pleasure  of  spending  a  few   days 
with  him  at  his  house  at  Crest»  and 
could  almost  fancy  ouroelvea^  during 
that  time,  on  a  visit  at-  an  Eng^lan 
parsonage.      But  these  gaBtUmaa 
are  not  the  only  persona  who  Hael.  a 
strong   interest    for  ^ 
*IVs^^i!||SDAra.\  the  whoU 


Sham  of  ih«ir  rainbow  bues.  State's  boaoun  fade^ 
And  tink  to  imignifieanee  and  sbade  I 

II. 
Tell  Artaxerxes  that,  from  daf  to  dajr, 
Even  to  the  rudest  but  I  bend  my  way, 
Where,  save  my  own,  no  friendly  feet  intrude — 
Where  Poverty  keeps  watch  with  Solitude, 
And,  stretched  on  pallet  low,  the  sick  man  lies, 
With  ferer- stricken  frame  and  hollow  eyesr— 
That,  while  wild  phantoms  whirl  his  throbbing  brain, 
I  watch  his  slumbers,  and  allay  his  pain : 
A  balm  to  staunch  the  gushing  wound  apply» 
And  wipe  Affection*s  tear  from  Sorrow's  eye  I 
Up  with  the  sun,  to  meadows  I  repair. 
And  cull  each  virtuous  herb  that  blossoms  there ; 
For  rae  no  hour  is  idly  seen  to  shibe, 
Long  days  of  toil,  and  slumbers  brief  are  mine. 

III. 
Go— bid  your  monarch  pause,  from  all  apart. 
And  ask  this  question  of  his  conscious  heart, 
At  midnight  lonely,  when  are  swept  aside 
The  court's  bedazzling  pageantry  and  pride^— 
At  midnight  when  the  clouds  are  dark  and  deep. 
And  all  the  stars  sealed  up,  the  world  asleep— 
If  e'er,  when  mounted  on  his  molten  throne. 
Beauty,  and  Power,  and  Wealth,  beneath  him  shone. 
Gems,  gold,  and  garments  from  a  thousand  coasts. 
All  that  the  earth  presents,  or  ocean  boasts — 
If  e'er  when  Flattery  raised  her  voice  aloud, 
And  echoing  murmurs  circled  round  the  crowd, 
Far  from  his  spirit  fled  the  fiend  Distress, 
To  leave  his  heart  unmingled  happiness- 
Ask  him  if  these,  the  pageants  of  a  king, 
Can  ever  to  his  thoughts  such  rapture  bring, 
•As  that  I  feel,  when,  as  I  journey  on, 
The  pale  youth  rises  from  the  wayside  stone. 
With  health- rekindling  cheek,  and  palms  outspread. 
To  call  down  bliss  on  my  unworthy  head, — 
As  that  I  feel,  when  some  fond  mother  shows 
Her  cradled  infant,  lovely  in  repose. 
And  tells  me,  that  the  scion  of  her  heart 
Preserved  to  bless  her  by  my  timeous  art. 
Taught  by  parental  precept,  will  repair 
To  lisp  my  name  amid  his  earliest  prayer— 
What  time  for  him  Jove's  temple- doors  are  thrown 
Apart,  and  Heaven  his  worship  deigns  to  own- 
Grateful,  through  all  life's  after  years  to  be. 
To  one,  from  lurking  deith  who  set  him  free  I 

IV. 

While  thus  possessed-^ and  what  could  bless  me 
Of  pleasures  such  as  these,  a  countless  store, 
^Yhile  grateful  praise  is  mine  from  every  tongue. 
Smiles  from  the  old,  and  greetings  from  the  young, 
The  warrior's  reverence  as  he  courses  by, 
And  gratitude's  warm  beam  from  woman's  eye— 
What  else  is  wanting  ?    That  which  I  enjoy*- 
The  mental  calm,  which  nothing  can  destroy—- 
The  selfapplausetwboae  strength  sustains  the  soul. 
When  o^er  tiitt  Suu  oi  \Al«  \V«  ^q^^%  ^\^\sa^^  xalL 
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Thy  cheek  like  his  is  cold ;-— in  sooth. 

Dear  were  ye  both  to  me  I 

How  should  I  laud  each  name? 

Marked  out  amid  the  crowd  afar 

Bright  was  thy  form  as  Beauty's  star 

He  was  the  mighty  in  mid*war. 

The  terrible  in  fame : 

Oh  listen  to  your  Colma's  shriek^ 

My  bosom's  brethren— speak,  oh  speak  I 

YIII. 

Unseen  I  weep — unheard  I  cry— 

And  sob  my  soul  in  tears  away ; 

Motionless  on  the  ground  they  lie. 

Cold  are  their  breasts  of  day  I 

Oh  from  the  peak  of  stone— 

Oh  from  the  gusty  mounUdn  head-^ 

All  terrorless  this  heart  hath  grown. 

Speak,  phantoms  of  the  dead  1 

Tell  me,  pale  ghosts,  where  are  ye  laid  ? 

Speak — tell  me — I  am  not  afraid  I 

IX. 

To  rest,  ah  whither  are  ye  gone^ 

Within  what  cavern  of  the  hill  ? 

Must  Colma's  voice  be  heard  alone? 

Alas !  all  else  is  still  I 

My  life-pulse  ebbs  away. 

Rise,  Moon,  and  melt  the  clouds  of  gloom  I 

Friends  of  the  dead,  uprear  the  tomb. 

But  close  it  not  till  Colma  come,— 

For  why  should  she  delay  ? 

At  eve,  here  let  my  spirit  walk. 

Beside  the  mountain  cataract. 


Here,  when  the  West  begins  to  pale, 

And  when  the  storm  sweeps  o'er  the  heath, 

My  ghost  will  ride  the  whistling  gale, 

Aud  chant  the  song  of  death, 

Until  of  man  it  meets  the  ear;— 

The  Hunter  listening  from  his  hall. 

That  wailing  dirge  shall  not  appal ; 

Sweet  for  my  friends  the  song  shall  fall. 

For  both  to  me  were  dear. 

Hear  shall  he,  but  he  will  not  flee. 

For  pleasant  were  they  both  to  me ! 


HI. — LAMENTATION  OVBR  SAUL  AND  JONATHAN. 

Pass  we  now,  in  conclusion  (au  present),  from  the  graceful  fancies  and 
Cimmerian  obscurity  of  the  Urecian  mythology,  and  from  the  harsher, 
though  sometimes  sublimely  simple  superstitions  of  the  Celtic,  into  the 
gorgeous  daylight  of  Hebrew  Revelation.  It  mi^ht  have  been  accounted 
heterodox,  aud  would  unquestionably  have  been  foolhardy  to  have  attempt* 
ed  other  than  a  few  slight  paraphrastic  variations  on  the  ^^tmhtt  of  that 
sweetest  of  **  sweet  singers,''  King  David  of  Israel* 


I. 


Slain  on  the  mountaina  high. 
Prostrate,  reft  Israel*  lie  - 
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What,  saj  the  Voluntaries^  can  be 
BO  uDJust  as  to  tax  the  members  of 
one  persuasion  for  the  support  of 
another  ?  In  every  other  department 
of  instruction,  whether  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  men  are  left  free  to 
choose  the  spedes  of  knowledge 
which  they  require;  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  professor  is  left 
to  the  voluntary  support  which  he 
receives  from  his  pupils.  Why 
should  religious  instruction  be  made 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule? 
Why  should  the  Catholic  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Protestant^  or  the  Methodist 
of  the  Episcopalian  ?  It  is  temporal 
interest  which  lends  bitterness  to  the 
divisions  of  theology ;  it  is  the  pay- 
ment of  money  which  constitutes 
the  injury  which  can  never  be  for- 
given. Every  man  should  pay  for 
his  own  religious  teacher,  as  every 
man  pays  for  his  own  tailor,  or  apo- 
thecary, or  baker.  Competition, 
under  this  equitable  and  simple 
system,  would  here,  as  elsewhere, 
induce  perfection ;  theological  er- 
ror would  expire  under  the  ascend- 
ing light  of  truth  and  investigation. 
Fat  aeans,  drowsy  bishops,  would 
uo  longer  be  able  to  wring  the 
means  of  pampering  their  daily  ap- 
petites out  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  Relieved  from  the  odium 
consequent  on  the  present  iniquitous 
hystem,  Christianity  would  regain 
ltd  hold  of  the  affections  of  mankind. 
It  will  never  do  so  till  its  connexion 
is  severed  with  the  State,  and  its 
professors  are  thrown  back  to  the 
apostolical  rule,  which  declared  that 
its  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 

So  reasons  the  Dissenter ;  so  rea- 
sons the  Irish  Papist  (but  no  other 
Papist);  so  reasons  the  prodigal; 
bo  reasons  the  infidel;  so  reasons 
the  libertine.  The  first  anticipate, 
from  the  use  of  this  argument,  the. 
liberation  of  their  flock  from  all  pay- 
ments to  the  clergy  of  another  faith, 
and  the  direction  of  all  ecclesiastical 
dues  to  their  own  treasury.  The  se- 
cond hope  to  succeed,  by  its  general 


adoption,  in  regaining  the  lost  patri- 
mony of  St  Peter,  and  by  the  force  of 
a  clamour  against  ^ithes  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  to  restore  their  pay- 
ment in  time  to  the  Romish  priest- 
hood. The  coalesced  herd  of  the 
last  re^rd  it  as  the  means  of  getting 
quit  of  all  religious  payments  what- 
ever, and  establishing,  as  in  France, 
a  state  of  society  where  the  plea- 
sures of  sensuality,  or  the  dictates 
of  passion,  are  unrestrained  b^  the 
inconvenient  denunciations  of  judg- 
ment to  come. 

If  these  principles  were  merely 
professed  by  a  party  in  the  state  un- 
possessed of  political  power,  they 
would  be  the  fit  subject  of  contem- 
plation to  a  philosophic  observer  of 
numan  nature,  as  affording  a  signal 
instance  of  the  fallacious  application 
to  one  subject  of  principles,  just 
when  applied  to  another,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  falsehood  may  thus  for  a 
season  be  successfully  palmed  off  on 
a  great  proportion  of  mankind.  Bi^t 
the  matter  does  by  no  means  rest 
there.  The  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  essentially  hostile  to 
the  Church;  the  memorable  coali- 
tion of  Lichfield  House  was  founded 
on  a  concerted  attack  on  the  Irish 
Esublishment;  the  Ministry  is  held 
together  by  no  other  bond  but  the 
prosecution  of  a  measure  intended, 
as  its  leader  well  expressed  it,  *'  to 
prove  a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement to  Protestantism."  It 
is  to  this  point  that  all  their  efforta 
are  directed ;  it  is  by  the  attainment 
of  this  object  that  they  profess  they 
are  to  stand  or  fall.  The  Lower 
House  has  adopted  their  views. 
They  have  ''dealt  out  the  heavy 
blow,"  and  given  "  the  great  discou« 
ragement  to  Protestantism;"  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  courageous  rejec- 
tion of  the  apoliating  clause  bv  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  fatal  thrust 
would  ere  this  have  been  given,  and 
the  Protestant  Establishment  would 
have  been  failing  into  ruins. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Acting  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Popish  priesthood. 


Sutistics  of  the  Chorch  Accommodation  of  Glasgow;  by  William  Colling  Esq., 
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a  combination  against  tithes  has  ta« 
ken  place  over  the  whole  of  Ireland^ 
of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  inve- 
terate malignity.  Bjr  its  influence, 
and  the  weakness  or  connivance  of 
the  priest-ridden  Ministry,  the  clergy 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
have  been  reduced  to  a  degree  of 
suffering  and  destitution  unparal- 
leled in  any  Christian  laud,  and 
which,  but  for  the  heroic  firmness 
and  truly  Christian- like  resignation 
of  its  members,  must  ere  this  have 
extinguished  the  reformed  faith  in 
two- thirds  of  that  country.  Nei- 
ther  worth  nor  piety,  good  deeds 
nor  charity,  probity  nor  beneficence, 
learning  nor  distinction,  have  been 
able  to  save  the  Protestant  clergy 
from  this  unrelenting  persecution. 
The  wasted  cheek,  the  dimmed  eye, 
the  faltering  form  of  those  most  dear 
to  him  were  the  torture  applied  by 
the  Papists  to  the  martyrs  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  lost  insurances,  the 
uneducated  children,  the  ragged 
garments,  and  emaciated  form  of 
those  born  to  wealth  or  fairer  pros- 
pects, told  the  dreadful  severity 
of  their  wearing- out  persecution. 
Mean  while,  the  higher  clergy,  as 
Dr  Murray  expressed  it,  "  solemnly 
disavowed  all  the  persecuting  doc- 
trines in  Dens'  theology  on  oath," 
thereby,  «8  he  hoped,  lulling  to  sleep 
the  vigilance  ot  the  Protestants; 
while  the  inferior  agents  in  this  Po- 
pish persecution,  unable  to  conceal 
their  joy,  or  not  duly  instructed  in 
the  system  of  deceit  which  was  going 
forward,  openly,  and  from  the  altar, 
in  coarse  and  brutal  language,  exult- 
ed in  the  sufferings  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,*  or  loudly  boasted  that,  if 
their  favourite  candidate  at  an  elec- 
tion was  not  carried,  rivtrs  of  blood 
should  flow,  as  broad  as  the  wa- 
ters oj  the  Barrow.  While  this 
atrocious  system  of  disclaiming 
persecution  on  the  one  hand,  on  oatn, 
at  headquarters,  and  enforcing  its 
mandates  with  unrelenting  severity  at 


the  outposts  was  going  forward,  the 
meek  and  persecution- hating  Whigs, 
— the  strenuous  advocates  of  reli« 
gious  freedom, — the  mild  and  phi- 
lanthropic supporters  of  the  cause 
of  humanity  all  over  the  world,— 
lent  their  whole  influence  to  sup- 
port the  O'Connell  domination !  But 
the  magnificent  charity  of  England 
was  at  length  aroused ;  the  wisdom 
of  Providence,  iu^this  as  rn  other  in- 
stances, made  the  wickedness  and 
wrath  of  man  the  instrument  of  ul- 
timate good,  and  the  base  desertion 
by  the  professed  philanthropists,  for 
the  sake  of  evincing  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, wakened  the  genuine  spirit 
of  Christian  charity,  and  lighted  a 
fire.in  England,  which,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished. 
It  is  to  little  purpose  to  reflect 
that  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Dis- 
senters and  Voluntaries  will  in  the 
end  be  utterly  frustrated  if  the  Pa- 
pists obtain  the  ascendency;  that 
history  can  afford  no  example  of  the 
Popish  priesthood  voluntarily  relin- 
quishing one  farthing  of  the  patri- 
mony of  St  Peter;  that  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  freedom,  which  their 
ascendency  is  calculated  to  induce, 
will  be  found  the  surest  barrier 
against  any  durable  resistance  to 
the  payment  of  tithes,  and  in  the 
spiritual  authority  with  which  they 
are  armed  the  most  formidable  wea- 
pon that  ever  was  devieted  for  com- 
pelling the  refractory  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  ecclesiastical  law.  All 
that  is  perfectly  true;  but  it  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  mitigate 
the  danger  of  our  present  situatioo. 
The  coalition  cannot  or  will  not 
see  this;  they  obstinately  adhere 
to  their  alliance  with  the  Catho- 
lics, shutting  their  eyes  to  the  des- 
perate bpiiitual  tyranny  which  it 
has  ever,  when  fully  confirmed 
and  at  liberty  to  dcvelope  its 
real  policy,  been  the  first  to  esta- 
blish; and  vainly  hope  that  if  the 
Church    of  England    can   only  be 


«  (<  Is  there  any  man,"  said  Father  Kehoe,  from  the  altar,  '*wiU  tell  me  that 
agitation  has  done  nothing  for  Ireland  ?  Where  are  liilus  now  ?  We  have  )  o  longer 
to  pay  tithes,  but  a  pitiful  land-tax,  and  we  will  soon  puc  an  end  to  that.  The 
Protestant  clergy  are  now  very  different  from  what  they  were.  They  are  no  longer 
the  fine  gentlemen  they  were,  but  are  in  a  sad  hobble,  and  we  will  make  Ibem  ia  a 
greater  hobble;  for  instead  of  bringiiig  up  their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  they  wlU  be  g\ad  lo  bring  them  up  to  be  farmers  and  tradesmen.  (Load 
iaughtcr.)" — Carlow  Evidence  Inlimidulu)*  CoWimUtc* 
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once  nverthroirD,  there  will  be  liU  fruit*  of  the  loll.  If  be  did  not  par 
tie  difflcultf  Id  nettlieg  the  proper-  the  titbea  to  the  pariOD,  he  would 
tion  iu  which  \t»  spoili*  are  to  he  be  obliged  to  pa^  hd  edditloiuJ  rent 
dirided  nmoDi^  the  allien  who  have  to  the  landlord.  He  has  tiro  l&nd- 
comblued  fcir  its  ric^trurtion,  Aud  lords  iantead  of  one;  one  for  the 
If  thut  noble  monument  of  piptj,  Btock  and  one  for  the  tithe;  but  the 
wlKdom,  charity,  and  toleration  \a  payment  for  the  two  toj;ether  ia  not 
Indeed  deiitroyerl,  it  will  be  of  little  a  nhilling  greater  than  it  would  be  if 
momrnt  by  what  lamentable  delu-  one  were  eitlnguUhed.  Even  the 
aionn  tbn  coalition  against  It  was  Irish  peasantry  are  beginninK  to  see 
held  toif^ther;  it  will  little  avail  to  thia;  they  perceive  that  If  their 
reflect  how  rapidlytheveilfelltrom  tithe  a  are  abollahed  the  only  reiult 
the  eyea  of  tlie  Pniteotaiit  portion  will  be  that  the  rente  will  be  propor- 
ofthe  leai^ue  after  aucc«>><a  was  oil-  tiunally  augmented;  andalreadythe 
tained  ;  nor  will  It  signify  much  to  cry  has  been  got  up,  "  No  tithe,  and 
the  future  happloeea  of  mankind,  no  real  in  lieu  nf  lithe." 
whether  the  evil  wan  hroui^ht  abnut  A  decisive  proof  of  this  occur* 
by  the  infuriate  xealof  Irishpapacy,  red  in  Scotland,  where,  as  la  well 
thecoM  bitterneiinof-SeoIch  dissent,  known,  the  whole  vexation  coDse- 
or  the  reckieHS  Indifference  of  Eng..  quent  ou  the  drawing  tithes  in  kind 
lish  llbertioism.  has  for  two  hundred  yeara  been 
The  argument  of  the  Voluntarlea  entirely  obviated  by  the  wisdom  of 
proceeds  upon  a  miitakenviewof  the  the  old  Scottinh  Parliament  and 
object  of  an  ercleslastlca]  eetabliab-  Charles,  who  laid  the  burden  di- 
me nt,and  the  quarter  from  which  the  recily  on  the  landlord,  qad  relieved 
fund  tor  itn  endnwment  »hould  bo  the  land  altogether  on  payment  uF 
obtained.  It  is  a  mixtake  toaay  that  the  tiied  amount.  This  bad  no  ef- 
an  establihhed  church  taxes  or  bur-  feet  whatever  In  diminishing  the 
dens  tlie  rnembers  of  one  comrnu-  burdens  which  fell  on  the  Scotch 
nlon  fur  the  support  (if  nnotbcr.  tenantry.  Every  body  at  all  ac< 
Wliat  it  doen,  and  what  it  pruresses  quaioted  with  that  country,  knows 
to  do,  is  to  let  npart  a  icpninle  ettalc  that  for  a  century  past  the  rent 
for  the  support  of  the  clerity  of  a  paid  to  the  landlord  to  the  north 
particular  denomiontion.  lis  grand  of  the  Tweed  haa  more  than  equal- 
object,  its  leading  aud  inappreciable  ted  ihe  rent  and  tithe  together 
advantace  U,thai1tprovitle<>for  the  to  the  south  of  that  river.  This 
mainlenaiicr 'if  religion  o'ltnf  the eilnUs  wan  felt  in  the  time  of  the  In- 
of  ihe  church,  without  burdening  or  come  tax,  which  was  calculated 
(axing  any  human  being.  It  is  just  In  Scotland  by  the  act  of  Parlla- 
todcnii/ the  taxation  (if  the  members  ment  on  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
of one  persuanion  paying  tboie  of  fits  of  the  farmer  being  half  the 
another,  that  It  requires  payment  rent  iif  the  landlord,  which  was  ge- 
from  th<i  members  ot  no  pereuasi'>n  nerally  complained  of  a*  far  more 
at  all,  but  pnividea  for  the  cler(;y  than  the  farmer  really  made  : 
from  the  separate  and  independent  whereas  In  England,  where  no  such 
estates  of  the  church.  It  is  true  rule  was  adopted,  but  the  actual  in- 
that  In  many  ra"es,  and  In  order  to  come  of  these  two  classes  was  aa- 
render  the  growth  of  ecctesiasti-  certained,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be, 
cal  prupiTty  rommensuraia  with  the  the  return  proved,  as  Arthur  Young 
Increase  of  the  population  and  the  had  long  before  estimated,  that  (he 
apirltual  wants  of  the  people,  the  farmer'a  pruBts  were  eqtial  to  the 
separate  pftnte  of  the  church  Is  rent  of  the  land.  So  little  had  the 
vested  in  tithes;  and  this  it  is  which  Scotch   farmers  gained  by  the  law 

f;Wea  ti^e  to  the  delusion  of  suppos-  which  threw  the  payment  of  the 

ng  that  the  members  of  one  persua-  clergy  aa  a  direct  burden  on   the 

slon  are  taxed  to  maintain  tlie  mini-  landholders.    Nor  is  this  resultsur- 

sters  of  another.       But  even  when  prising.     The  clergyman,  having  a 

this  Is  the  csxe,  it  is  nut  llie  tithe  life  interest  only  in  the  siil),  is  a  far 

payer  whu  niHinDdns  the   church —  more  Indulgent  landlord   than    the 

It    holds   a    separate   entate  jointly  proprietor  who  can  transmit  a  law- 

with  the    lay  ownera   of  the   lands  suit  to  his  son.     The  ParilamenUry 

which  subaiata  on  ita  share  of  Hm  returns  prove  that  tbft  ^^iu^  ^-o- «»- 
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average  of  all  CDgland,  is  not  a  ment  and  consolation.     Its  funda. 

twentieth  of  the  produce.  mental  principle  U  gratuitous  i.v- 

Holding  that  the  tithe  is  tf  separate  struction.  On  this  important  sub- 
estate  from  the  lay- owner's  share  of  ject  we  cannot  refrain  from  quotiug 
the  fruits ;  and  that  the  farmer  would  the  admirable  and  eloquent  words  of 
be  not  one  shilling  benefited,  but  pro-  the  Timex,  in  the  hope  that  in  this 
bably  rather  impoverished  if  he  were  miscellany  they  may  find  a  more 
thrown  on  his  landlord  alone  to  durable  place  of  deposit  than  in  its 
settle  both  for  stock  and  tithe,  it  is  able  psges.  "  The  Establishpd 
clear  that  the  principle  of  an  esta-  Church  is  peculiarly  •  the  Church  of 
blishment,  is,  that  the  clergy  should  the  poor  man.*  Was  there  cvtr  a 
be  paid  by  a  stparat^  estate  hetottrj'  truth  more  undeniable  than  this,  or 
inff  to  the  church.  This  being  the  one  more  pregnant  with  vast  end 
case,  the  superiority  of  such  a  awful  consequences  ?  The  psriih 
mode  of  providing  for  the  clergy  church  is  open  to  the  whole  corn- 
over  the  Voluntary  system  in  ob-  munity.  The  humblest  inhabitant 
vious.  For  what  does  the  Volun-  of  this  wide  realm,  the  most  doeti- 
tary  system  do?  Why  it  makes  every  tute  pauper  that  knows  not  where 
poor  man  paij  fur  At>  own  seat  in  else  to  seek  a  resting-place,  enters 
church,  and  It  proposes  to  main-  therein  with  a  spirit,  humble  indeed, 
tain  the  clergy  solely  by  the  revenue  as  befits  him,  towards  his  Maker,  but 
raised  from  these  payments.  Now,  towards  man,  erect  in  conncious 
whether  is  it  best  for  the  poor  to  have  equality  of  brotherhood  with  the 
the  clergy  who  are  to  instruct  them  wealthiest  and  noblest  of  his  fellow- 
in  their  religious  duties  paid  out  of  creatures.  Shut,  then,  the  door  of 
their  own  hard-earned  wages  or  out  this  house  of  God,  by  taking  away 
of  a  separate  landed  estate  belong-  the  legalised  subsistence  of  its  minin- 
ing  to  the  church  ?  That  comes  ters,  and  by  refusing  the  fund  that 
back  to  the  other  question,  "whether  protects  it  from  dilapidation— what 
is  it  best  that  they  should  be  relieved  follows?  The  rich  and  noble,  the 
from  unavoidable  distress  by  a  poor-  independent,  the  comfortable,  the 
rate  levied  on  the  rich,  or  in  hospi-  competent,  the  tradesman,  the  artl- 
tals  maintained  by  a  capitation  tnx  san  in  constant  employment-,  all  who 
levied  on  all  their  unhappy  in-  have  wherewith  to  feed  and  clothe 
mates  ?"  In  a  word,  is  it  best  for  the  their  families,  and  to  pay  somethirg 
poor  to  have  religious  instruction  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  Church, 
provided  for  them  (p^atis  by  an  esta-  and  the  support  of  its  minister — all 
blishment  paid  out  of  Its  own  funds ;  such  can  by  money  obtain  a  right  of 
or  to  have  its  support  thrown  as  a  admission,  and  can  hear  the  word  of 
burden  on  the  sweat  of  their  own  God  without  impediment;  but  what 
brows  ?  One  would  have  thought  becomes  of  him  who  has  no  money, 
that  even  the  spirit  of  faction  would  who  can  contribute  nothing,  who  has 
find  little  to  advance  in  favour  of  not  bought  his  way  Into  the  list  of 
the  latter  alternative.  Yet,  strange  to  the  congregation  ?  What  does  the 
say,  it  is  the  alternative  with  which  Voluntary  principle  do  for  him  f 
the  deluded  Voluntaries  everywhere  Let  him  try  a  meeting-house  of  poll- 
close,  which  the  Whig-radicals,  the  tical  Dissenters— let  him  try  any 
soidisant  friends  of  the  poor,  gene-  place  of  worship  raised,  and  Its  mi- 
rally  support;  and  which  the  more  nister  maintained,  by  subscription, 
clear-sighted  Infidels  and  reprobates  or  by  money  contribution  under  any 
every  where  applaud,  from  a  distinct  form,  and  see  what  will  be  the  enc- 
perceptlon  that  religion,  established  cess  of  his  application  to  the  porter 
on  so  irksome  and  burdensome  a  or  functionary  who  keeps  the  gate, 
basis,  will  not  long  exist  to  thwart  For  the  very  poor,  who  cannot  af- 
the  undisguised  reign  of  passion  and  ford  to  pay,  there  is  no  help  in  the 
licentiousness,  for  which  they  so  ar-  «  Voluntary  principle.'  Bnt  in  the 
dently  pant.  Established  Church,  those  who  pay 

An  Established  Church,  therefore,  not  a  farthing  are  entitled,  as  their 

is  peculiarly  and   emphatically,  as  indefeasible  birthright,  to  receive  all 

Cobbett  well  ezpreesed  it,  the  church  which  can  be  there  eupplled  totha 

of  the  poor.      It  Bets  iA\de  \«r^<e  worn-down  spirit  and  the  brokeii 

evtetee  Am*  their  re\^glona  to^pr^x^-  \v««xXi— ^«  %f&«fKa.  grayer— the  l»- 
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don,  with  its  sixteen  hundred  thou- 
sand* inhabitants  and  all  the  wealth 
of  the  empire  flowing  through  its 
bosom ;  or  Manchester,  with  its  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls, 
and  its  surrounding  province  cover- 
ed with  houses;  or  Glasgow,  with 
its  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
iohabitants,  and  its  harbour  dues, 
which  have  risen  from  L.800  a- year 
to  L  36,000  in  the  last  thirty  years  ? 
Funds  to  double  and  triple  the  re- 
quisite sum  are  annually  levied  in 
these  great  cities  for  local  purposes 
of  far  inferior  importance  to  the 
adequate  supply  of  religious  instruc- 
tion gratuitously  to  the  poor. 

The  argument  that  the  supply  of 
religious  instruction  may  be  safely 
left,  like  that  of  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing, or  luxurieH,  even  for  the  most 
numerous  community,  to  the  insula- 
ted efforts  of  individuals,  and  the 
stimulating  influence  of  free  compe- 
tition, has  been  an  hundred  times 
refuted ;  Dr  Chalmers  has  not  left  it 
a  leg  to  stand  on ;  but  still  the  Vo- 
luntaries, with  unwearied  perseve- 
rance, bring  it  forward  to  their  be- 
nighted followers  ,*  therefore  we 
must  refute  it  for  the  hundred  and 
first  time.  The  principle  of  free 
competition  adequately  supplying 
the  market,  true  in  regard  to  all  ob- 
jects of  immediate  necewh/  or  instant 
gratification,  is  wholly  false  in  re- 
gard to  that  equally  Important  class 
of  objects  which,  disagreeable  or 
distasteful  at  first,  are  only  salutary 
in  their  ultimate  results.  This  is  the 
ruling  distinction,  and  it  is  of  unl- 
Tersal  application.  For  example,  the 
supply  of  bread,  butcher  meat,  coal, 
vegetables,  clothing,  and  house  ac- 
commodation, may  safely,  in  all 
communities,  and  at  all  times,  be 
left  to  the  private  efforts  of  indivi- 
duals, because  they  are  objects  of 
primary  necessity  and  universal  use, 
the  want  of  which  will  immediately 
bring  home  sufi^ering  to  the  most 
reckless  and  inconsiderate  of  the 
people.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
supply  of  luxuries  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  same  method  of  supply,  be- 
cause they  minister  to  arti^cial 
wants,  natural  passions,  or  acquired 
appetites ;  but  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent with  regard  to  objects  which, 
though  equally  important,  or  still 
more  salutary  in  the  endy  are  not  so 
pressing  or  alluring  m  t/ie  begiu^ 
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ning ;  such  &8  national  defence, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  public  jus- 
tice, general  education,  police,  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  sup- 
port of  these  establishments  is 
doubtless  in  the  end  not  less  neces- 
sary to  all  the  individuals  in  a  socie- 
ty than  an  adequate  supply  from  the 
butcher  or  the  baker;  but,  nevei- 
thelesf,  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind  has  soon  discovered  the 
necessity  of  having  these  vital  ob- 
jects provided  for  by  a  compulsory 
assessment,  and  discarded  as  ut- 
terly nugatory  the  Voluntary  sys- 
tem, and  the  unaided  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals when  applied  to  such  sub- 
jects. What  sort  of  a  provision  for 
the  poor  would  exist  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  of  England  or 
Scotland)  if  they  were  left  to  Vo- 
luntary charity,  as  in  Ireland  ? 
There  is  the  great  example  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  Voluntary 
system,  as  applied  to  the  poor; 
and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Why,  that  Ireland  has  become  thn 
great  officinn  pauperum  for  all  the 
adjoining  states,  and  exhibits  now 
a  mass  of  destitution  and  misery 
unparalleled  in  modem  times. 
It    is    another    great   evil    inse- 

ftarably  connected  with  a  Vo- 
untary  Church,  that  it  lays  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  religious 
instructors  of  the  people  upon 
those  only  who  go  to  church ;  leav- 
ing the  immense  mass  of  the  irre" 
ligiouSt  the  selfish,  and  the  indiff^ent 
to  pay  nothing.  Who  maintains  the 
charities,  revenues,  and  hospitals 
in  every  great  city  of  the  realm? 
A  few  hundred  persons,  whose 
names  appear  at  all  subscriptions; 
a  few  thousand  in  the  metropolis 
who  give  to  every  thing,  while  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  commu- 
nity, embracing  the  vast  majority 
in  numbers,  and  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  property,  give  nothing 
to  any  thing.  Let  any  man  cctrapare 
the  number  of  names  in  the  list  of 
any  charitable  body  from  its  collec- 
tors within  a  certain  parish  or  dis- 
trict, with  the  names  in  the  tax-col- 
lector's books  for  the  same  district, 
and  he  will  at  once  be  convinced  of 
this.  A  shilling  or  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  levied  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity, will  produce  infinitely  more 
than  from  five  to  twenty  pounds 
«%.0[i)  ^>\\»^ml^ed  by  the  charitable 
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and  humane.  Ererj  person  prac-  muitaccommiidatehia  argiimentflto 
tlca1l7 acquainted  with  these  matten  the  known  tendency  or  Tiewe  of  hii 
knuwsthatthiais  the  law.  Butwhj  judges,  and  Bometimea  flatter  even 
are  the  religious  and  the  humane  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  the 
alone  to  be  burdeoed  with  the  ex-  jury:  an  actor  must  stridy  the 
penseorthereli^louH  establishment?  sympathies  and  feelings  of  hie  au- 
We  tax  all  the  communiif  alike  for  diencc :  an  apothecary  must  gratiff 
the  support  of  the  armjand  navy,  the  whimi  or  caprices  of  the  fine 
the  interest  of  the  public  fund,  the  ladles  or  elderly  Taletudinarions 
clril  list,  snd  the  judicial  establish-  whose  frequent  fees  compose  three- 
ni<>nt  y  Why  (ihould  a  different  prin-  fourtbti  of  his  income.  It  the  clergy 
ciple  bofullowed  io  themaintenance  dprire  their  income  from  the  same 
of  the  spiritual  militis,  whiise  duty  species  of  payment,  ihey  must 
it  is  tu  ward  olT  the  incessant  seduc-  be  in  danger  of  descending  to  the 
tions  of  human  pasHJoD,  the  un-  same  nfcpssicy :  thoxe  who  live  liy 
wearied  assaults  of  the  great  adver-  the  public  must  HcrommndatH  them- 
eary  of  mankind  ?  What  should  we  eelveeio  the  public.  The  fashion- 
say  tu  a  grBTO  proposiLinn,  that  the  able  preacher  who  Is  to  be  attended 
brave  and  the  warlike  alone  ahnuld  by  tlie  vutarlea  of  Almacks  nr  the 
iiuppurt  the  army — thone  who  have  opera;  who  is  to  address  beauleous 
auautical  turn,  the  navy — thusewho  forms  sinking  under  the  langour  of 
haveneedaflaw-suits,tliejucJiciales-  dissipation,  or  whiskered  fashion 
tabliiihment? — Yet  this  is  esa<^tly  recently  emerged  from  the  gaming- 
wbat  the  Voluntaries  propose  when  house,  muot  select  such  tuples  and 
they  argue  that  every  man  should  psy  use  such  language  as  is  fitted  to 
forhisownclergynian,ashepayHt'or  awaken  the  sympathy  of  that  po> 
his  own  apothecary  or  physician;  lished  hut  artificial  and  mawkikh 
and  as  S  necessary  sequence,  that  class  of  society.  The  thundering  ura- 
they  wlio  have  no  need  of  any  spi-  tor  who  addresses  the  denser  matiaes 
ritual  instruction  or  conaulation  of  the  middllog  ranks,  must,  by  the 
whatevtT,  should  be  entirely  freed  of  opinions  which  heioiroduces.  and  lite 
all  ecclesiailical  paymrnts.  Nay,  semi- political  style  of  the  doctrioeit 
what  they  contend  lor  is  far  more  whicti  he  promulgalea,  keep  up  the 
absurd  than  this ;  for  it  is  the  same  favour  of  the  bustling  consequential 
thing  as  if  U  were  proposed  that  the  class  on  whom  he  depends  for  his 
chai'itahle  and  humane  should  alone  subsistence.  Ardent  political  zeal, 
Iflfitntain  the  poor,  with  the  aid  of  factious  democratic  ardour,  activity 
such  pittances  as  they  can  wring  under  the  ruse  in  canvasilng  and 
from  the  poor  themeelves;  and  the  electioneer  log  wilt  be  the  «>ne  qua 
immense  massuf  the  wealthy,  selfish, .  non  to  popularity  in  these  places  of 
and  iiidiffereul,  pay  nothing  at  all:  public  worship.  Mean  while  the 
the  precise  evil  which  ever  has  and  immense  mass  of  the  lower  orders, 
everiuu8t,iuevery  advanced  andold  the  labouring  poor  In  the  country 
roromuuity.render  tbeimposiiionof  and  towns,  who  now  obtaiu  their 
a  poort'  rate  indispensable  both  for  seats  in  church  gratis,  diNgusied 
the  maintenance  ol  the  pour  and  the  with  the  new  and  unheard-of  pay- 
i'[|ual  distributiOD  of  the  burden  mentsdemandedfrom  theminererf 
thence  arixing.  placeof  public  worship,  will  quietly 
Nor  is  it  a  light  evil  that  religion,  drop  ofFlrom  religion  altogeth>-r,and, 
if  left  to  the  Voluntary  support  of  as  in  Paris,  live  altogether  without 
the  devout  portionof  the  community,  God  in  the  world.  A  few  places  of  fa-  . 
must  lose  its  appropriate  character  ahlonahle  resort  for  the  higher  ranks 
'•f  the  Instructor  and  chastiser,  to  — a  few  popular  meetinghouses 
become  the  amuser  or  exciterof  the  for  the  lower,  will  be  filjud  with 
pei'ple.  In  maintaining  that  this  Is  crowded  audiences;  butagreatma- 
the  necessary  result  of  tbe  Volun-  jority  of  the  people  will  be  brought 
tary  system,  we  mean  nothing  dis-  up,  and  live  without  any  religiuua 
rexpectFul  to  the  Dissenting  clergy,  instruction  or  consolation  whatever, 
who  can  boast  many  able  and  pious  This  la  what  takes  place  at  Paris, 
men  in  their  ranks;  we  only  apply  to  wbere,inconBequeDceof  the  starved 
them  the  ordinary  and  establisbed  state  of  'he  e»tal)lii<hmPDt,  the  piac- 
principlesufhumannatiire.  Ala'A-yer     tical  operation  of  a  aWw.  *A  *i».'(^ 
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▼erf  nearly  approach!n|2^  to  the  Vo- 
luntary System  has  long  exUti^d. 
There  several  crowded  audiences 
are  to  be  seen:  many  handnome 
young  prioFts,  with  curled  black 
hair,  and  fine  whiskers,  descant  in 
eloquent  strains  to  a  melting  au- 
dience of  fashionsble  ladies  on  the 
love  of  God !  the  bonnets  and  arti- 
ficial  flowers  at  St  Roch  or  St  Ge- 
nevieve resemble  the  parterre  of  the 
opera,  and  files  of  carriages  drive  on 
Sunday  afternoon  from  the  *' dar- 
ling preachers"  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries:  but  mean  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  churches  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  city  are  visited 
only  by  a  few  decrepit  old  women  : 
eight  hundred  thousand  human  be- 
ings know  religion  only  by  name,  or 
as  a  picturesque  remnant  of  the 
olden  time,  singularly  effective  in 
stage  eflfect :  the  theatres  every 
night  teem  with  licentiousneps  and 
obscenity :  the  illegitimate  births 
are  rapidly  approaching  to  the  legi- 
timate, *  and  two  or  three  dead 
bodies  are  every  morning  fished  out 
of  the  Seine,  the  victims  of  dis- 
ordered passion,  and  unrestrained 
licentiousness. 

How,  in  such  a  state  of  dependence 
on  the  suffrages  of  the  pef»ple,  can 
religiun  maintain  its  exalted  charac- 
ter, and  discharge  its  first  duty  as 
the  condcmncr  of  popular  vice  V  Can 
we  expect  the  clergy  to  preach  them- 
selveti  down  to  a  state  of  destitution 
and  inanition,  by  resolutely  oppuaing 
the  prtvaiHng  pnssinnf  of  the  dwf  f 
Yet  this  is  the  first  duty  of  the  pulpiL 
To  preach  dfiwn  public  fervour, 
whether  political,  sensual,  avari- 
cious, or  fashionable  —  to  set  the 
eternal  mandates  of  the  Most  High 
against  the  sinful  sugsfestions  of  pre- 
sent excitement,  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  How  can  we  expect  the 
faithful  discharge  of  this  duty  in  op- 
position to  the  mandates  and  wishes 
of  the  declared  majority  ?  We  know 
from  Tocqueville  what  results  in 
the  political  world  from  Institutions 
which  give  an  unrestrained  authority 
to  a  numerical  majority.  "  The  real 
reproach/'  says  that  able  writer, 
**  against  democracy,  as  it  is  consti- 
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tuted  in  the  United  States,  it  not,  m 
many  persons  in  Europe  imagine,  its 
weakness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  itt*  ir- 
resihtible  strength.  What  revolts  the 
mind  most  in  America  is  not  thn 
extreme  liberty  which  prevails,  but 
the  slender  guarantee  which  existn 
against  tyranny.  When  a  man  or  a 
party  suffers  any  injustice  in  the 
United  States  from  the  majority,  to 
whom  is  he  to  apply  for  redress  ? 
To  public  opinion  i  It  is  formed  by 
the  majority.  To  the  Legislative 
Body  ?  it  is  elected  by  the  majority, 
and  slavishly  obeys  its  directions. 
To  the  Executive  Power  F  It  is  named 
by  the  majority,  and  is  the  mere 
executor  of  its  wishes.  To  a  jury  ? 
It  is  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
majority.  To  the  judges?  They  are 
elected  by  the  majority.  How  un- 
just or  unreasonable  soever  may  be 
the  stroke  which  has  injured  you,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  remedy,  and 
submission  is  unavoidable."  f  Nor 
is  this  despotic  force  of  the  majo- 
rity confined  to  political  measures ; 
it  descends  to  all  the  minutise  of 
life,  regulates  all  opinions,  and  is, 
in  an  especial  manner,  fatal  to  that 
dignity  and  elevation  of  mind  which 
should  ever  be  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  instrurtora  of  the 
people.  *'  Among  the  immense 
crowd,"  continues  the  same  author, 
'*  who  in  the  United  States  take  to 
the  career  of  politics,  I  have  met 
Tery  few  men  who  possess  that 
manly  candour,  that  iodepeudence 
of  thought,  which  characterised  the 
Americans  in  their  war  tor  inde- 
pendence. You  would  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  all  their  minda  are 
fortned  on  the  same  modtl,  BO  exactly 
do  they  adopt  the  same  opinions.  I 
have  sometimes  met  with  true 
patriotism  among  the  people,  but  I 
have  often  looked  for  It  in  vain 
among  their  rulers.  This  is  easily 
explained.  Supreme  power  ever 
depraves  and  corrupts  its  servants 
bet4ire  it  has  irrevocably  tainted  its 
possessors.  The  courtiers  in  Ame- 
rica do  not  indeed  say  sire  I  your 
majesty!  Mighty  difference  I  But 
they  speak  without  intermission  of 
the  natural  intelligence  of  their  ao- 


*  They  are  now  as  12  to  19  in  Paris.     In  London  as  1  to  88. 
t  JocqucvWle,  W.  \^,  \^. 
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Yet^aVoniT  with  all  tbis,  it  is  another  the  distioctions,  the  diTislons,  the 
vice  of  a  Voluntary  church,  that  it  heart-burnings  of  a  temporal  exist* 
lis  OBflentially,  and  in  a  matter  where  ence.  It  divides  the  rich  from  the 
no  Buch  distiuctions  should  ever  be  poor,  the  noble  from  the  peasant, 
\nlroi\iicedjririitocraiicinit8 tendency,  the  ruler  from  the  citizen,  the 
We  will  not  be  readily  accused  by  learned  from  the  ignorant,  the 
our  readers  of  an  undue  prejudice  virtuous  from  the  vicious;  the 
against  the  effects  of  an  aristocracy  contributions  of  the  rich  it  reserves 
in  suciety ;  but  here  we  are  so,  be-  for  their  own  instruction  or  edifica- 
cause  we  have  a  fervent  wish  for  tlon ;  the  consolation  of  the  poor  it 
tbe  real  And  durable  interests  of  the  leaves  to  the  miserable  pittances 
poor.  Oti  all  the  great  questions,  which  can  be  wrung  from  the  sweat 
where  their  real  interests  and  wel-  of  their  brows.  The  large  estates, 
fare  is  at  stake,  we  shall  ever  be  whether  in  lands  or  tithes,  which 
found  eHpou3ing  their  cause  with  the  piety  of  former  ages  bad  be- 
as  much  vigour  as  we  have  hither-  queathed,  or  the  wisdom  of  former 
to,  and  Hhall  hereafter  oppose  those  legislatures  set  apart  for  the  gratui- 
who,  for  selfish  purposes  and  with  tous  instruction  of  the  poor,  it  cun- 
callous  heartrt,  would  inflame  their  fiscates  to  the  necessities  of  the 
passions.  Actuated  by  this  prin-  state  or  the  cupidity  of  the  sel6!»h. 
ciple,  and  devoutly  impressed  with  No  longer  will  there  be  seen  the 
the  equality  of  all  mankind  in  the  magnificentspectaclcof  the  national 
sight  of  Heaven ;  recollecting  that  Cburch,  which,  confounding  all  the 
the  gospel  was  in  an  especial  man-  distinctions  of  time,  embraces  in  its 
ner  preached  to  the  poor;  believ-  ample  bosom  alike  the  prince  and 
ing  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Go-  the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
vernment  to  provide,  at  the  expense  No  longer  the  touching  fpectacle 
of  the  great  and  affluent,  for  the  which  the  Papist  cathedrals  ex- 
spiritual  instruction  and  consolation  hibit  of  all  ranks  kneeling  indiscrimi- 
of  the  destitute,  we  fearlessly  de-  nately  on  the  marble  pavement;  no 
nounce  the  Voluntary  System  as  longer  the  dignified  and  truly  Chris- 
ruinouely  aristrocratic ;  and  as  ere-  tian  oblivion  of  rank  in  the  parish 
ative,  even  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  church  of  Old  England.  The  rich 
Temple,  of  those  invidious  worldly  and  fashionable  will  flock  to  one 
distinctions  which  should  never  be  place  of  worship,  where,  in  courtly 
permitted  to  pass  the  vail.  and  eloquent  strains,  they  will  hear 
What  does  the  Voluntary  System  a  modified  system  of  Christianity — 
propose  to  do  V  Does  it  create  one  the  middling  ranks  to  another, 
vast  and  magnificent  establishment,  where,  in  sterner  language,  and 
embracing  ail  ranks  and  classes  in  its  from  a  more  earnest  though  ruder 
bosom ;  the  same  to  the  prince  and  preacher,  they  will  inhale  a  very  dif- 
the  peasant — the  servant  and  the  ferent  system  of  theological  belief, 
master — the  outcast  of  men  and  the  No  longer  will  be  seen  the  devout 
rulers  of  nations  ?  Does  it  confound  audience,  where  one  simple  line  of 
all  distinctions  of  ranks  in  the  sight  duty  is  prescribed  to  all  classes  in- 
of  Heaven,  and  denounce  the  same  discriminately,  one  awful  denuncia- 
awful  words  of  death  and  judgment  tion  held  forth  to  all  sinners  alike; 
to  come  to  the  monarch  on  the  no  longer  the  dispersion  of  one  con*^ 
throne  and  the  captive  in  the  dun-  gregation,  after  service,  amidst  the 
geon  ?  Does  it,  like  the  Establish-  bones  of  their  ancestors  resting  in 
ed  Church,  whether  Papist  or  Pro*  one  common  mould,  and  the  hopes 
teHtaiit,  create  a  vast  bulwark  against  of  their  descendants  following  one 
violence  and  injustice—  common  God.     The  rich  will  lie  in 

**  Whoso  p«n  .^rons  ijate  and  massy  bar  ®*^®  P**^®  ^l  sepulture,  the  poor  in 

Have  nit  rolled  bmic  the  ttde  of  war;  Mother;    the  cruel  distinctions  of 

But  neviT  closed  the  iron-door  t>™e  ^"*  extend  even  beyond  the 

Agaiiis*  the  luedy  and  the  poor?"  grave;    avarice,  standing  with  caU 

ious  hands  at  the  gate  of  the  church- 

Al.is  !  it  does  none  of  these  things  yard,  will  deny  all  entrance  save  to 

— it  does  the  very  reverse.     Into  the  the  corpses  of  the   affluent  or  the 

bosom  of  the  Church,  Into  the  inte-  respectable;  huddled  together,  with 

rlur  of  the  Sanctuary ,  \t  lulto^uceA  Yi^i^f  «si^  iV\a  of  Bepulture,  Uie 
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be  wone  in  their  hands  than  the  lilce 
amount  in  the  hands  of  an  earl  or  a 
squire,  though  it  may  t»e  true  that 
so  many  dogs  and  horses  are  not 
kept  by  the  former,  and  fed  with  the 
victuals  which  ought  to  aourish  the 
children  of  the  people."  * 

As  the  French  Revolution  was  des- 
tined, in  other  points,  to  be  the  great 
commentary  to  illustrate  and  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  and  truth  of  Mr 
Barke*s  principles,  so  in  nothing 
more  clearly  has  this  talcen  place 
than  in  reference  to  the  propositions 
contained  in  this  splendid  passage. 
In  proof  of  it,  we  shall  not  refer  to 
the  example  of  what  occurred  in 
France  during  the  Revolution,  when, 
after  the  property  of  the  Church  had 
been  confiscated  to  the  service  of 
the  state,  under  the  solemn  pledge 


that  the  mhilatera  of  leUgkm  should 
be  adequately  provided  for,  the  j  wore 
massacred,  guillotined,  roducod  to 
hegffsry,  and  religion  itself  abolished 
by  decree  of  the  legislature*  Pass- 
ing by  these  insane  and  troubled 
times,  we  shall  come  down  to  the 
provision  made  for  public  worship, 
under  the  able  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  premising  that  in 
lb07,  when  the  Budget  to  which  we 
refer  was  published,  France  con- 
tained 86,000,000  souls,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  Church,  of  which  the 
state  got  possession  during  the  Re- 
volution in  old  France,  or  the  coun- 
tries which  ere  that  she  had  incor- 
porated with  her  empire,  were 
rented  at  above  100,000,000  francs, 
or  L.4,000,000  Sterling. 


BUDGET  OF  1807. 
Fraacs. 

Army— Ordinary,        .       195,893,000     )       ^ii  QiOAftA  «,t  iv  icnnnnn 
Do.    -Extraordinary,        147.634,000     ]       »4*.349,000,  or  L.l«,500,000. 

Support  of  Religion  over  the  whole  Empire,      12,42,3000,  or  L.520,000.t 


Thus,  after  the  property  of  the 
Church  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
state,  France  was  notable  to  devote  to 
the  maintenance  of  religion  more  than 
a  /e//M  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue 
it  had  confiscated,  and  only  a  twenty. 
eigJiih  part  of  the  annual  coit  qfthe  army. 
A  pittance  of  L.600»000  a-year  alone, 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  religion 
and  its  ministers,  among  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty- six  millions  of  souls, 
was  obviously  a  mere  moclcery.  And 
this  is  the  effect  of  letting  the  Trea- 
sury get  hold  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  under  the  promise  of  ade- 
quately providing  for  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  of  the  Voluntary  Sys- 
tem I 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  pre- 
ceding arguments,  and  especially  the 
splendid  passage  from  Mr  Burke, 
.  will  appear  so  conclusive,  that  they 
will  deem  it  superfluous  to  say  one 
other  word  on  the  subject.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  strongest,  the  most 
cogent,  the  irresistible  consideration 
remains  behind.  Letusexamine  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Voluntary  system  has 
been  found  capable,  by  actual  expe- 
rience, of  keephag  pace  with  the  popu- 


lation, and  supplying,  in  aoy  tolerable 
degree,  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people.  To  bring  that  matter  to  a 
point,  we  will  not  forget  the  ancient 
maxim,  Doltu  latet  in  generaUbut; 
and  therefore  select  one  remarkable 
instance,  regarding  which  the  docu- 
ments and  statistics  are  perfectly 
authentic  and  accesaible,  to  teat  its 
capability  of  fulfilling  this  first  and 
greatest  of  Christian  duties. 

In  1770,  the  population  of  Glas- 
gow was  about  82,Q00 :  in  1836,  it 
was  240,000.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  had  been  added  to  its 
number  in  sixty- six  years :  and  in 
that  time  its  population  had  augmen- 
ted seven/uldJ  This  is  a  rate  of  in- 
crease, which  may  well  l>e  pUboed 
beside  the  growth,  during  tho  same 
period,  of  Louisberg,  Piusberg,  or 
any  of  the  towns  or  states  on  the 
Ohio  or  MississippL  Its  increase  in 
wealth  has  been  still  greater;  of 
which  it  is  needless  to  adduce  far- 
ther proof  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  before  mentioned,  that  thirty 
years  ago,  the  harbour-dues  oi  its 
port,  at  the  Broomielaw  on  the 
Clyde,  were  L.300  a-year,  and  bow 


•  Buikt*s  Reflsedons  on  Fhoch  RavolatioBt  190, 191,  199. 
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Iher  are  L.36,000;  ud  thftt.  daring  EpiacopalianiiUidlXiMiilaTffitrdtt- 

(he  Mine  period,  or  naarlj  m,  iu  ed   kverr  aem    to  mugnent   the 

cuitom-faouHeduPi  bare  riaea  rrom  pUce* of  wonhlp of  tbelr  reapecdve 

L.9000  toL.300,D00a';ear;*ftDdUiU  commuulons.     Here,  then,  wu  the 

the  reoUl  of  the  cUy  had  riaen  from  mott  poweiful  aid  gUeD,  both  bj 

L-81,000  in  leO'l,  to  L.319,UO0  in  public  funds  and   prirato  munifi' 

1D9I1  Harathere waaavaataadgrow-  c«nce,  to  the  Voiuntarf  principle, 

iog  population,  which  hadspruog  up  If  it  fslla  there,  it  !■  in  vain  to  hope 

with  lucb  rapldltjr  aa  to  have  toiaily  it  can  succeed  anywhere.    Andnotr 

outstripped  the  places  of  eitablisbed  we    praj   our    readers'    particular 

public  wonhip,  which  were  accom-  attention  to  the   staiUtical  details 

modated  to  a  population  uf  thirty  or  we  are  about  to  give  from  official 

forty  thousand;    and,  at  the  same  authority, 

time,  ponaessed  of  such  vast  and  Mr  Collins,  the  secretarf  to  dte 
growing  wealth  aa  afforded  the  most  Church  Bjllding  Society  of  Gl**- 
ample  scope  for  the  filling  up  of  the  gow,  baa  preaeuled  to  the  Royal 
gap  by  means  of  the  Voluntary  Co mniisi loners,  who  for  two  years 
Kjstem.  Circumstances,  too,  were  past,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  of 
then  singularly  favourable  to  the  above  L.20,000,  have  been  engaged 
nppiicatiun  and  extenalon  of  the  in  Scotland  in  loTeattgatlng  the  apl- 
VoluDtary  principle;  for  this  vast  ritual  accommodation  provided  for 
population,  collected  together  by  the  people,  a  pamphlet,  containing 
the  demand  for  labour  from  all  the  result  of  the  enquiries  which  he, 
(|uarters,  embraced  a  great  number  and  the  society  to  which  be  belongs, 
ut  perHons  of  different  countries  and  have  made  on  this  aubJecL  The  re- 
perauabious  at  variance  with  the  suits  are  iu  the  higheat  degree  ira- 
PresbylerluD  church  of  Scutland.  piirtant,  and  given  wiih  admirable 
Among  the  rf.at,  it  nov  coutains  clearness  and  force.  He  gives  an 
nearly  13,000  Epiacopuliaus,  chlvfly  accurate  enumeration  oF  the  sittinga 
poor  from  the  north  uf  Ireland,  and  Iu  all  the  churches  of  Glasgow,  es- 
40,000  Papists  from  the  southern  tabliahed  and  dissenting,  and  the  re- 
parts  of  that  i«latid.  How  then  has  suit  Issummedupin  these  words; — 
the  Voluntary  SyBtem,underG)rcum-  .  ,.        ,.                 ,       .       , 

'■'.-,     r  ...  ■■  Frnm  thii  enumcrilian,  then,  tl  sp- 

are 79,406  ilKlnis  In  all 
inmcd  wltb  tha  varlDoa 
daiiominitloiii  In  Glangow  aud  ■ubuiba. 
ThgpopulHlioQliiISJI  wiu203,l£e;aDd 
(upiHning  the  pojiulatlon  to  hava  iucrcaa 
ed  iu  Ihe  una  ralia  ilnn  IS3I  u  bctwacn 
the  frara  1M21  and  1631,  the  pnacot  po- 
pulHtlon  wouM  ka  aboat  239,000,  but  I 
iliull  uka  ll  at  i'SbfiW,  balnf  Iha  ouubar 
BiBumciJ  inlbf  billaul  mortality  for  tba  clly 
atihedMt  oflattgear,      A«itnliD|  to  tba 
proportiua  at  6U  in  tba  100^  Iha  number  of 
-  «.mld  ht,     .     141,000 
iduct  lb*  taiat- 
iltiiifa,      ....       79,400 


Stancea  bo  eminently  favourable  tor  VhT 

tta  operation,  aupplied  the  spiritual     fh'^L    'v 
waola  of  iho  people  V  da'ominal 

It  must  be  premised,  that  of  late 
years  the  Church  Extension  Society 
has  met  with  extrsordinsry  support 
in  Glatgow.  Struck  with  the  ne- 
cesaituus  situatiou  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people,  a  limited  number  of  pub- 
lic-Bpliited  and  ClirisUan  indivi- 
duals contributed  largt-ly  to  the 
fund  fur  oztendiug  church  accom-  tiitlegt  rrqi 
modation.  They  were  only  two  " 
hundred  in  number;  but  thuir  uni- 
ted dODBiious  reached  L  25,000. 
This  sum  has  been  frugally  and  ju- 
dlciuualy  admiuiatered,  beiug  laid 
out  (^ielly  Iiithtirtu  Iu  buyiug  up 
for  the  Eatabliahmeut  diiweutLug 
meeting- ho u«e a  which  had  become 
inaoivent,  and  which  were  generally 
got  at  half  coat.    The  city  also  made 

Sreat  efforts  from  the  municipal 
unde  to  provide  additional  church 
accommodation ;  and   the   Papists, 
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Mr  Robert  Moody  has  alao  pub- 


*  SeeClahnd'«adnunbl«8tillsaM<if  Gbigow,  161,  2<». 
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lifthed  the  results  of  his  examination    the  sittings  of  all  denominations 
into  the  same  subject.    He  makes     stand  thus:— 
the  present  population  241,388,  and 


Sittings  required  at  70  in  the  100, 
Sittings  provided. 

Deficiency, 

Taking  a  medium  hetnreen  these 
two  accurate  investigators,  it  may 
be  assumed,  with  as  great  certainty 
as  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  subject, 
that    there   are    now  in    Glasgow 

EIGHTY  THOUSAND  HUMAN  BEINGS  UU- 

provided  with  a  seat  in  any  place  of 
religious  worship  I 

We  find  the  same  result  from  the 
statement  of  the  number  of  sittings 
let  in  churches  and  chapels  of  all 
denominations  in  the  city  and 
suburbs. 

*'  By  the  returns  from  the  various 
liariHhes,  it  appears  that  the  population 
hold  sittings  in  all  Established  Churches 
to  the  nuiulier  of  26,894<,  aud  in  Churches 
not  withiu  the  Establishment  to  the 
number  of  29,001,  making  65,895  sit- 
tin^is  paid  for  or  possessed  by  the  whole 
population.  The  number  of  the  popula- 
tion which  should  possess  sittings 
i8, 141,000 

from  which  deduct  the  num- 

ber  of  sittings  paid  for,     .     55,895 

Leaving  with  no  right  to  sittings,  85,105 
**  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber who  possess  no  church  accommoda- 
tion by  the  actual  payment  of  sittings, 
amounts  to  85,105,  exhibiting  an  appal- 
ling number  who  are  found  not  to  pro- 
vide church  accommodation  for  their 
families,  and  are  living  in  a  state  of  alie- 
nation from  all  our  churches.  And  on 
the  review  of  it  we  cannot  help  putting 
the  solemn  and  affecting  question.  What 
must  be  the  moral  state  of  this  great 
community,  when  the  number  who  pos- 
sess no  church  accommodation  would  fill 
bo  churches,  coutaining  1000  sittinga 
each  ?" 

There  is  another  most  important 
circumstance  brought  out  by  these 
important  statistical  enquiries: — It 
Ih  that  this  dreadful  accumulation 
of  heathens  in  a  Christian  land, 
notwithHtanding  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  magistraten,  the  establinhed 
clergy,  the  humane  and  wealthy, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Disbent- 
ers  of  aJi  sorts,  is  continually  and 
rapidly  on    the   inciease»-^\^a\  \X 


168,971 
77,802 

91,169 

grows  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
thousand  every  ten  years,  or  two 
thousand  a-year. 

<'  During  the  last  Afteen  years  there 
have  been  erected  eighteen  chutchca, 
which,  including  the  increase  in  the 
churches  that  have  been  enlarged,  have 
added  19,547  sittings  to  the  church  ac- 
commodation of  Glasgow,  Barony,  and 
Gorbals.  The  population  in  1821  was 
147,000;  and  supposing,  as  before,  that 
the  population  is  now  235,000,  there 
has  been  an  increase  since  1821  of 
88,000  souls. 

The  number  of  sittings  which 
this  increase  would  have  re- 
quired, at  GO  in  the  100,  is,       52.800 
From  which  deduct  the  sittings 
provided,  .         .         •         19,547 


Leaving  unprovided  of  the  in- 
crease,   ....         33,253 
**  From  this  it  appears  that,  indeper.d- 
dently  of  all  the  churches  which  have 
been  provided  both  by  the  Establish- 
ment and  the   Dissenters  for  the  la^t 
fifteen  years,  to  meet  the  increase  of  the 
population  during  that  period,  there  re- 
mains an  awful  and  overwhelming  defi- 
ciency.     Over   and   above  the    19,547 
sittings  which  have  actually  been  pruvu 
ded,  and  supposing  each  church  to  con- 
tain 1000  sittings,  33  additional  churches 
would  have  been  required.     With  all  our 
exertions,  we  have  done  little  more  thun 
make  provision  for  one-third  of  the  in-' 
crease  of  the  population.     It  is  supposed 
that  the  population  of   Glasgow    is   at 
present  increasing  at  the  rate  of  bef  ween 
8000  and  9000  annually,  and  for  thi$ 
increase  alone  at  least  fvs  new  chvreheg 
would  require  to  be  provided  annually. 
Without  the  interposition  of  a  wise  and 
beneficent  Government,  I  know  not  what 
is  to  become  of  our  destitute  population. 
For  nothing  can  exhibit  in  a  more  for- 
cihie  light  than  the  preceding  statistics 
the  total  inadequacy  of  all  our  combined 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  iieci)»- 
sities  of  our  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion ;  and  this  let  it  be  remembered, 
without  being  able  to  make  provision 
for  reclaiming  a  single  oatcast  of  iba 
Vi^N\Q>3LiV>)  ^x^^xi^\\Aft!^  .  thousand!    who 
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hm  M  long  trMn  left  oegleeted,  ind  ue  Total  dlHentlDC  ilUlnn  of 
ptritbioK  for  lack  of  knowledge.    Whit.         a)l  denominBlloilR       .  44  874 

trer  opinioni  may  b«  formed  b>  to  any  Of  which  are  unlet         .         1  SBSlt 
of  the  lubjecti  inioWed  in  Ihe  previoui  ' 

portioni   of  my  .latiitici,   the  pr«<.»c         Thus  it  appem    that    the  unlet 

„„«.  at  1«.,.  ,A^,„  .,  .either  doubt  ,^^1.  are  a  Zrd  Id  the  DlawutW 

lent    cannot  ChiirtheF,  and   only  a  an-eii'A  In  the 

irkeii  It—  Established    Church.      This    iliu*. 

,'1°  I?"""  tratea  la  ihR  Btrongest  manner  the 

.ij ...  'ot*!  inadequacy  of  the  Voluntary 
System  to  provide  for  the  religiouif 

lore  e^  ioftruutiuD  of  the  poor.    Belog  for 

__   tilt)  im-  the  mo»t  part  drowned  in  debt, and 

portBDt  fact  that  i!io  lucrease    of  harinft  In  general  no  CDdowment  for 

Gopulatton  is  iuTarlably  moat  rapid  the  support  of  the  minister,  they  are 
I  the  lowest  claKge)  of  suclety,  furced  to  make  their  seat  renis  an 
what  an  cDormous  and  growing  l"'*!^.  as  amiiunts  with  the  indigent 
■ddlUon  is  thus  annually  made  to  or  dupraved  clasaes  of  the  commu- 
the  dlaaolute,  the  irrellgiout,  and  nity  to  a  complete  prohihltlon.  And 
profane.  Taking  into  view  their  hence  the  marked  difference  be- 
probable  increaae  of  numbers,  by  twecn  the  proportion  of  unlet  seats 
their  own '  multiplication.  It  la  not  imhechurchesofihe  Establishment 
going  too  far  to  assert,  that  in  ^nd  of  the  others;  that  hefng  at 
every  half  century  Glasgow  aluue,  '^'^^  "Ol  burdened  with  the  Interest 
Kt  thia  rate,  will  produce  one  Aim-  of  building  their  reapectire  placea 
dred  and  4jlii  thuiisaml.  And  this  of  worship,  iliey  can  afford  to  tec 
is  founded  un  what  has  actually  the  seats  on  more  moderate  terras 
occurred  during  a  period  of  almDnt  to  the  humble  classea  of  the  commu- 
unbroken  prosperity,  when  wealth  "'T-  And  these  results  do  by  no 
UDprecedeijted  was  devoted  by  pri-  means  exhibit  an  Established  Church 
vale  charity  to  the  extension  of  in  Its  true  light  as  the  gratuitous  la- 
church  accommodation,— when  the  atructorof  the  people.  For  InGlaa- 
Disaentera  of  all  denominations,  un-  gow  there  ia  no  fund  except  the  seat 
derthe  combined  Influence  of  sec-  rents  to  pay  the  clergy;  no  tax  ia 
torlan  rivalry  and  political  fervour,  levied  ou  the  inhabitants  for  the  sup- 
made  unexampled  elTorts  to  extend  port  of  the  clergy.  The  Established 
their  respective  fiocka, — and  when  Church  is  there,  in  cunaequeuce, 
the  municipality  laboured  to  the  only  a  ijnaii  Estabiisboient.  Yet 
uttermost,  to  extend  the  means  of  even  there  the  Immense  relief  occa- 
religloua  instruction  to  the  people,  sioned  by  being  free  of  the  cost  of 
If,  under  auch  eminently  favour-  buildlug  the  courchea,  has  caused 
Bbte  clrcumatances,  the  Voluntary  the  extraordinary  difference  be- 
System,  even  with  the  suppuit  of  tween  the  proportion  of  the  let  to 
moat  powerful  aid  from  the  Esttt-  *'^^  >">'^t  seats  in  the  Established 
blishment,  baa  allowed  the  arrear  Church  and  the  Dissenting  placea 
of    eighty    thousand    to    accumu-  of  worahip, 

late  in  »  aiogie  city,  what  could        And  this  suggeats  the  true  anawer 

be  expected  ^oni  It  If  the  Eitab-  to  the  questlun  which  may  naturally 

llsbed  Church  were  altogether  dc-  tie  asked  from  the  preceding  details, 

stroyed?  namely:    what    necessity  la    there 

There  is  another  fact  of  the  ut-  '^or  building    or    endowing    more 

roost  moment  on  this  subject,  which  churches,  when  so  many  of  those  in 

Mr    CdIIIus'  reeearchea  have  also  the    Eatahlishment  and  Diaseniiui; 

brought  to  light.     It  appears  that  places  of  worship  are  still  unlet? 

the  total  sittioga  in  the  Established  The  answer  cannot  be  better  given 

Church  are    .        .        .        3t,52i  than  in  the  worda  of  our  author:— 
Of  which  are  unlet         .           5,700  ■■  Our  fint  reply  la  this  objection  it, 

•  Tbe  deUiliofiitlings  in  each  cfaurchand  chapel  nrexiventy  Air  Cullini;  but. 
»•  give  til*  reinlU  only,  as  tlona  of  general  Interut.   The  VolunlariM  have  alio  pu*j- 
Itahed  a  Katemcnt,  and  tbey  maHe  tlip  UPpravjded  Ofrtoni  75,000  ouly. 
t  Collin.,  pp.  17  and  31.  •"  r 

yoi.,  St.  tiO.  CC|,|y.  ^^- 


T^e  I^gramt  qf  TJteocritta. 


Nbvsr,  Buret;  1b  tht*  world,  wm  tli«re  lurh  a  set  or  anicIeR  fts  that  of 
oura  OD  tb«  Greek  Anthologf.  You  cru  f»nn  no  lilen  «f  the  "  nnmberB 
without  number  number  lew,"  of  letters— inaoy  of  them  ]uve-l«ttere,  and 
Bflmelhlng  more.  In  whieli  the  fnir  inditern  snemeil  ab^nlutelf  demented— 
that  came  flocking  to  us  Ihrouj^h  tbe  Rzurtt  T(>a1:<is  of  air,  eaeli,  like  Noih'a 
<iove,  witli  BO  ulive  branch  between  its  irin^n.  Mrs  Gentlfl  (rrew 
jejdouti.  Ciioira  of  boj«  and  virgins  aang  out  prairies  in  hf  mnfi  and  odci ; 
tliey  were  clianied  to  the  harp  even  hj  DurabiirtOD  foutlia;  nffvA  Khudo- 
cleaa  beanught  ua,  Melcn^er,  to  wreathe  garlands  fur  their  Ixiarf  bair,  or 
auburn  caxoDs  ;  for  w,  Paul  tbo  Silentiary,  wtTe«  fiimook  tbcir  buxbunda; 
and  to  the  bosom  of  the  "  gcnile  Uiishci"  widotra  ftcw  to  dry  up  ibeir 
teara.  Not  a  daily,  weekly,  montldy,  or  quarterly  jn urn al  in  tlie  land  that 
hod  not,  during  the  last  three  or  four  fearu,  been  netting  fn  ite  rolumnH 
our  Greek  gema.  The  I'ensive  Private,  too,  bad  luien  bit  by  thfi  Uibid 
Public,  and  nothing  eiKe  but  our  epigriimn  could  fiiid  actvptauce  with  the 
race  of  Albums ;  on  St  Valentine's  day  our  amatory  elTusioiis  alone  were 
olTered  up  at  the  sbrlne  of  the  BlecdiDg  Heart,  It  wan  all  one  on  tlio  other 
Ride  of  the  Aibintlc.  Editions  ivere  printed  for  the  usn  of  the  State n. 
Jimathan  discerned  the  potency  of  those  ejiigrams ;  tliis  "  Yellow  Fellow," 
with  one  in  hie  mouth,  was  irrCBlstlble  to  the  dif^itrRt  of  half  caRtc.  Mungo 
himaelf  adminlHtercd  the  pbillre  to  his  own  Elmny;  and  oil  over  tiie 
stvniDps  of  Virginia  was  heard  the  song  df  the  Clodii  iu  lieu  of  "  Opos^ 
■um  up  a  gum-tree.'' 

Iq  that  constellation  ofcontiibiitnrM.no  star  shone  hrlgliter  than  tbe  stnr 
Price.  Yet  there,  were  the  stars  Merirale,  Bowli'i,  Wrungbam,  Sandford, 
Hay,  North.  Charlis"  Wain  is  well  enough  tn  Itl  way — but  nomethiog 
seemed  to  have  gone  wrong  with  (be  coulter  as  it  ploughed  the  cerulean 
fields;  and  the  whole  concern  had  a  nort  of  second-hand  shabby -gen  (col 
look  in  the  rustling  blaze  of  our  Aurora  Boreali".  But  we  are  waxing  too 
astrouomical,  and  beo-,  without  farther  eifreniony,  to  iirf  sent  ourrfadera 
with  the  following  letter  from  our  eateciued  frivua  Fitzjames  Tucker 
Price,  Esq.  of  Hereford. 

TO  CHRISTOPUER  KORTit,  nsi). 

Dear  Sir, — It  hsa  occurred  to  me  several  times  lately,  from  certain  hluts 
you  have  dropped  among  the  other  goodly  and  scholarly  things  wherewith 
Maga  is  adorned,  that  yuu  have  a  latent  baiikeiiog  after  Theocritus — and 
1  have,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind,  that  if  ever  you  do  set  your  pack  up- 
on that  scent,  I  will  have  a  run  with  them — to  which  inteut,  I  hereby  send 
you  tlie  two- and' twenty  legitimate  epigrams  of  the  good  old  bard,  and  the 
I9rhor30thldyll — or  the — epigram  of  Theocritus — or  Ibc  something  or  other 
of  Biun,  or  some  one  else — by  name  thi'  Honiy-Siealer,  or,  as  good  Harlea 
heads  it  in  bis  Theoccitus,  KHl'IOKAEIirHZ.  Now,  twenty-and  three 
Tersi'ina,  in  Latin  and  English,  may  veem  to  ihn  Unwise  an  InQIction 
which  ought  to  beat  once  resisted.  But,  thank  heaven.  Sir  Solomim,  lam 
fond  of  going  through  with  these  things  ;  and  having  be);un,  why  I  went  on 
till  1  ended.  But,  are  not  some  of  the  veisiuns  at  least,  if  not  all,  rather 
heavy  ?  Why,  perhaps  so.  Sir  .Solomon;  because,  good  Sir,  in  one  or  two, 
beivy  is  the  original.  Which,  pray  Y  iiuotb  Sir  Solemn  Man.  Get  your 
Lexicon,  my  trump,  and  go  through  them ;  and  if  you  should  find 
thi'm  all  poHkti  to  the  end  ofthoQlst,  pray  bn  so  good  as  to  show  me  the 
grace  and  poetry  of  the  22d  (In  a  translation  of  your  own),  and  I  will  lo^ 
elude  you  for  the  future,  when  I  ossuro  "  the  giwd  old  man"  Ch^iBt.«>'Sa."s^^ 
that  I  am  his  obedient  and  loving  minister.  -^ 
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To  hoDour  Fui  thlt  votln  offering  beua ; 

Three  pipei,  the  lUff  wherewtiB  be  stTikea  at  speed 
Tbe  cotinlDg  bare,  tbe  kidafcln  beg  be  wean 

To  bold  the  frutt  whereon  he  lorea  to  feed. 

aaao.   y. 

Euiiis  fvMitrfmri  wil»  ^lipn,  rSfin  Klu^Miuf 

'Aitwavm-  raXuat  t  of  riirsyirf  w'  if  it. 
'Ayfivu  )■  Tu  nil,  hmJ  a  TM  muiirrn  ITgi^Ttf 

'Arrjii  &■*  tiix.*"*f  'ft*ff»^*i-  iAAii  tv  f itfyi, 

Dapbol  aolo  foil  is  strato  sopite  quicBcIa, 

A>t  later  montei  te  plaga  mulla  manet. 
Pan  ta  venatur,  croceoa  hedersque  corjmboi 

Q14I  pulchro  aettum  fronte  Prlspiu  habet; 
Jamque  Biitri  tegit  umbrs  duoi ;  at  curre  citato 

Tu  pede,  nee  teneat  te  nimla  alia  qulea. 

Thou'rt  sleeping,  Dapbnii,  on  the  leafp  soil. 
And  careleis  resting  from  thf  weary  toll ; 
But  inarea  await  tbr  steps  In  every  glade, 
On  e?eTj  mountain  aide  some  trsp  Is  laid ; 
For  Pan  to  take  thee  with  Priapus  joins. 
Around  whose  brow  the  blooroing  Ivy  twines. 
In  yonder  care  they  lurk :  then  ny — Hrlse— 
Nor  more  let  slumber  seal  thy  drowsy  eyes. 

Our  dear  friend,  Wllllain  Hay,  is  now  at  Nice,  with  a  friend  of  our* 
as  dear,  on  their  way  to  Rome.  His  Greek  Library,  be  tells  us,  is  st  Leg- 
horn;  end  quarantine  having  been  declared  against  cholera,  be  lingert 
bookless  about  VaucI use,  and  sigbs,  but  not  so  oopelessly,  like  Petrarch 
fur  his  Laura.  We  fi};ure  blm  in  good  time,  fixing  his  "  large,  grey,  notice- 
able eyea"  on  tbene  epigrams,  and  first  on  the  Greek,  which  we  have 
glren,  fur  the  Batisfaction  of  * cholars  of  erery  degree :  'Tie  Reiske'a 
text—and  we  do  not  know  that  it  differs  Id  aught  from  Harles's  edition 
(Leipsic,  1760,  said  by  DIbdIn  to  be  scarce),  used  by  Hr  Price ;  yet  we 
do  not  perceive  the  perfect  propriety  of  "  greeo  /icrb'i  (nf/utSit)  topmost 
boughs"— nor  of  the  equivalent  Latin  wold— In  his  version  of  the  last  line 
uf  Alpha.  With  that  single  exception,  if  it  be  one— Hay,  we  are  sure, 
will  iliiek  the  three  Engtiab  versions  as  good  as  may  bej  as  good,  we 
should  say,  as  if  they  bait  been  from  his  own  pen,  at  once  firm  and  deli- 
cate. The  Latin  versiunB  wo  have  this  moment  compared  with  those  of 
Daniel  HeiaMus,  not  one  of  the  worst  Latlnlsts  in  the  best  days  of  Latl< 
nity,  and  in  our  humble  judgment  tbey  bear  off  the  bell. 

And  what  is  the  merit  of  tbe  epigrams  of  Theocritus  ?  Whatever  ft 
may  he,  thf  se  three  are  about  the  very  best  of  them;  though  we  know 
ODu  somewliat  singular  person,  opining  that  he  is  a  personage,  who  will 
ou  doubt  think  them,  in  Mr  Price's  translation  at  least,  to  use  bis 
favourite  word  of  reproach,  "bald."  But  tbey  are  not  so,  as  you  see  them, 
in  Greek  or  in  Latin,  or  in  English ;  nor  need  any  echolar  ask,  "  is  that  their 
own  hair  or  a  wig  ?  "  'TIa  tlielr  own  hair — they  are  "  curled  darlings ;" 
legiUmate  offspring  of  "  the  God  unshorn."  Yet  how  very  simple  I  Floeily 
salth  Tom  Warton,  " ob  venustatem  simpllcem  cum  quibusiibet  antlquoium 
merito  comferendi  sunt  hi  lusus.  SI  quls  Igitur  acumine  delectatur,  Idque 
aoluin  quaitlt  in  hoc  genere,  moneo,  prorsus  pruitereat  ct  Intacta  T«\^-B»ii>& 
epIgrammaU  Tbeocriti."  Metlvale,  with  his  usual  true  tact,  rem^'^^^;^;^^ 
"  some  of  them  ate  above  tbe  ordinary  standard  of  merit,"  >»-^^r«^  'u: 
eztremelf  difficult  to  find  t  reason  wny  the^  w««  «xkVw^^^^ 
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Lauribua  et  myrtis  et  odorifera  cupressu, 

Quas  circumplecti  plamite  vitis  amat 
IHic  et  tremulis  mulcentes  vocibus  aurea 

CoDgeminant  merulae  murmura,  verla  aves. 
Flava  nee  adverBum  ramie  PhUomela  dolorea 

Dulcisono  cessat  molliter  ore  queri. 
lUic  ergo  sede  supplex,  facilemque  Priapum 

Exora,  ne  me  Daphnidis  urat  amor. 
Si  datur  hoc^  prsesens  hoedi  cruor  imbuat  araa ; 

Daphnide  sin  potiar,  vicUma  terna  cadet. 
Tunc  capro  faciemus,  ovlsque  aub  utere  foette 

£t  yitula :  placeant  sic  mea  vota  Deo. 

HOLDBN. 

Qute  prope  quercetum  ducit  te  pastor,  in  ilia 

Stat  nova  de  fico  sculpta  figura  via ; 
Auribus  ecce  minor  tripedem  cum  cortice  formam 

Exkibet :  at  species  csetera  tota  viri  est 
En  ben^  sacrato  circumdatur  undique  septo ; 

Desilit  e  taxis  vena  peiennis  aquae. 
Laurus  ibi  myrtusque  virent  et  odora  cupressus 

Cinctaque  pampinea  fertills  uva  comd. 
Veris  aves,  merulse  numeros  effundere  certant-* 

Et  varium  resoDti  voce  ciere  melos. 
^mula  respondet  dulci  Philomela  querela 

Gutture  mellifluos  eliciente  modos. 
Hanc  pete  nunc  sedem,  mitemque  precare  Priapum 

Dapnnidis  ut  me  non  amplius  angat  amor ; 
ProtinuB  et  caprS  faciam :  sin  forte  negabit. 

Cum  puero  potiar,  tum  sacra  terna  dabo. 
Cum  vitula  caper  hirsutus  servataque  Divo, 

Agna  cadent :  nostras  audiat  ille  preces.  i 

PRICE. 

Flecte  iter  in  vicum  quercus  ubi,  pastor;  imago 

Obvia^  de  fico  sculpta  parump^r,  erit ; 
Cortice  tecta,  tripes,  caret  auribus,  ioguen  at  illi  est 

Prolificum,  veneris  qud  peragatur  opus. 
Circum  cingit  earn  bene  cella  sacrata,  fluuntque 

Fiumina  de  scopulis  undique  Jugis  aquse. 
Hie  laurus,  myrtusque  vigeut,  redoletque  cupressus, 

loque  racemiferis  vltlbus  uva  tumet. 
Arguta  vernce  modulantur  carmina  voce, 

Et  tremulum  merulse  dant  variumque  melos  ; 
FJavaque  respondet  tristi  luscinia  cautu, 

Meliitos  refercns  ore  sonante  modos. 
H6c  asside  loc6;  et  gratum  prece  qusere  Priapum, 

Daphnidis  ut  nostro  pectore  cedat  amor. 
Die  cadet  ante  aras  caper  optimus— abnuit  ille  ? 

Tergemina  hoc  nactus  sacra  referre  volo : 
Bucula,  villoBusque  caper,  cadet  altilis  agna; 

Numine  et  accipiat  vota  favente  Deus. 

But  we  must  see  how  this  paragon  of  Epigrams  looks  in  an  English 
dress.  And  having  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  Fawkes,  who  in  his  day  was 
reckoned  the  best  translator  since  Pope,  but  whom,  somehow  or  other,  we 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  suppose  a  sumph,  we  were  pleased  to  find 
that  he  was  not  undeserving  of  his  reputation.  His  version — line  for  line— 
of  this  •*  sweetest  of  Priapeum  songt "  is  very  elegant— quite  an  "  'w^w^'b. 
surprise."  Of  Polwhele,  we  had  for  many  long  years  thought  ^"vS^^^^Sv 
ness  and  respect;  we  lately  perused  his  Reminiscences  with  ii¥\»ci\v>sci^^       ^ 
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are  happy  to  hear  that  the  iogenious  and  excellent  Octogenarian  is  alive  and 
life-like,  and  hope  he  will  loolc  with  a  eraciouB  eye  on  the  regards  now 
sent  him  by  Christopher  North.  His  Theocritus  was  justly  and  discri- 
niinatiDgly  praised  a  few  months  ago  by  a  competent  critic  in  Frascr ;  and 
he  has  been  felicitous  in  his  version  of  this  Epigram.  Elton  stands  in  the 
tirst  rank  of  translators,  and  here  he  is  equal  to  himself,  in  one  line  bor- 
rowing a  delicate  allusion  from  Polwhele,  which  Polwhele  borrowed  from 
Fawkes.  Leigh  Hunt  is  excelled  by  no  English  poet  in  intensity  of  per- 
cpption  of  the  picturesque ;  and  this  Epigram  suits  bis  genius  to  a  leaf. 
His  version  is  at  once  characteristic  of  himself  and  of  Theocritus.  Chap- 
man, no  unworthy  namesake  of  him  whose  Homer  kindled  the  spirit  of 
Rpates  into  that  noble  sonnet,  has  given  us  ihe  sweet  singer  of  Sicily  as 
large  as  life ;  and  in  this  instance  has  preferred  rhyme,  and  the  measure  of 
Annus  Mirabilis,  Gondibert,  and  "The  Elegy," — a  measure  fit  for  any 
mood,  high,  humble,  or  half-way  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  here  ma- 
naged with  scholarly  skill  by  a  poet.    Right  shoulders  forwards— wheel. 

FAWKES. 

If  by  those  oaks  with  roving  steps  you  wind, 
An  image  fresh  of  fig-tree  form*d  you'll  find ; 
Though  cloth'd  with  bark,  three-legg'd,  and  void  of  ears. 
Prompt  for  the  pranks  of  pleasure  he  appears. 
Springs  gush  perennial  from  the  rocky  hill. 
And  round  the  grotto  roll  their  sparkling  rill : 
•    Green  myrtles,  bays,  and  cypress  sweet  aboimd. 
And  vines  difi'use  their  circling  arms  around. 
The  vernal  ousels  their  shrill  notes  prolong, 
And  modulate  the  loudly- varied  song; 
Sweet  nightingales  in  soft-opponent  strain, 
Perch'd  on  the  spray,  melodiously  complain. 
Repose  you  there^  and  to  Priapus  pray 
That  Daphne  may  no  more  my  bosom  sway : 
Grant  this,  a  goat  shall  at  his  altar  bleed ; 
But  if  I  gain  the  maid,  three  victims  are  decreed— 
A  stall-fed  lamb^  a  goat,  and  heifer  fair : 
Thus  may  the  god  propitious  hear  my  prayer. 

POLWHELE. 

Haply  through  yonder  village,  if  thou  bend 

Thy  footsteps,  turn  thee,  goatherd,  by  the  grove 

Of  wide  o'er- arching  oaks :  There,  freshly  wrought, 

A  fig-tree  statue  wilt  thou  find — though  rough 

With  bark,  three-legg*d,  and  void  of  ears,  yet  prompt 

For  pleasure's  pranks :  While,  near,  a  hallo w'd  fane 

Low  rises;  and  a  sweet  perennial  spring 

Flows  trickling  from  the  living  rock,*that  gleams 

Through  bowering  laurel,  myrtles,  and  the  shrub 

Of  odour'd  cypress— where  the  clustering  vine 

Diffuses  many  a  tendril.    In  these  shades 

The  vernal  blackbird  warbles  his  clear  note 

Yet  varied ;  and  the  yellow  nightingale. 

Responsive  in  a  sweeter  murmur,  trills 

Her  rival  minstrelsy.    Amid  this  scene 

Repose,  and  to  thy  god  Priapus  pray. 

That  he  will  free  my  bosom  from  the  power 

Of  cruel  Daphne  I  So  the  bleeding  goat 

Shall  grace  his  shrine !  Yet  haply,  if  I  gain 

The  virgin,  these  fair  victims  will  I  slay— 

A  goat,  a  spotless  heifer,  and  a  lamb, 

Fat  from  the  stall  I  Propitious  may  the  god 

Attendi  tnd  crown  my  ^Vihiu  tad  thy  prayer  I 
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ELTON. 

Oh,  goatherd  I  wind  adown  that  village  road, 

Where  oaks  are  growing.    Thou  wilt  find  beyond, 

A  new  carved  fig-tree  image.     Though  three-legg'd, 

Bark'd  with  rougfi  rind,  and  earless,  know  the  god, 

Genial  Priapus,  speaks  the  soft  designs 

Of  Venus.     He  is  circled,  where  he  stands,  « 

With  a  fair  r.bapel ;  and  a  running  brook, 

As  clear  it  sparkles  from  the  rock,  looks  green 

With  myrtles,  bays,  and  aromatic  boughs 

Of  cypress-trees ;  and  there  a  branchy  vine 

Spreads  broad  its  clusters.    Blackbirds  of  the  spring 

Re-echo  shrill  their  varied  whistJing  pipe ; 

And  tawny  nightingales,  perched  opposite. 

Strain  their  sweet  throats,  with  soft,  low-gurgled  tone. 

Sit,  therefore,  in  that  spot,  and  pray  the  god. 

Gracious  Priapus,  that  I  might  abhor 

The  love  for  Daphne.    Promise  at  my  hand 

A  goodly  kid :  But  if  he  still  deny. 

Three  victims  I  devote  in  sacrifice — 

A  heifer,  and  a  shagged  goat,  and  lamb 

Fed  in  the  stall ;  and  may  the  god  be  kind  I 

LEIGH  HUNT  (FflOM   "  FOLIAGE.") 

Turning  down,  goatherd,  by  the  oaks,  you'll  see 

A  fig-tree  statue,  put  up  recently, 

Three-footed,  with  the  bark  on,  without  ears ; 

Yet  plain  enough  Priapus  it  appears. 

A  sacred  hedge  runs  round  it ;  and  a  brook, 

Flowing  from  out  a  little  gravelly  nook. 

Keeps  green  the  laurel  and  the  myrtle  trees, 

And  odorous  cypresses : 

And  there's  a  vine  there,  heaping  all  about 

Its  tendrilled  clusters  out ; 

And  vernal  blackbirds  through  the  sprays 

Shake  their  shrill  notes  a  thousMid  ways ; 

And  yellow  nightingales  reply, 

Murmuring  a  honied  song  deliciously. 

Sit  you  down  there,  and  the  kind  god  implore. 

That  I  may  yearn  for  Psamathe  no  more ; 

Myself,  with  a  fine  kid,  will  follow  you. 

And  sacrifice ;  and  should  the  deity  nod, 

A  heifer  and  a  goat  shall  thank  him  too. 

And  a  house-lamb.    Hear,  then,  kind-hearted  god ! 

M.  J.  CHAPMAN. 

Where  yon  oak-thicket  by  the  lane  appears, 
A  statue  newly  made  cf  fig  is  seen, 
Thi  ee-legf{'d,  the  bark  on  still,  but  without  ears. 
Witness  ol  many  a  prank  upon  the  green. 

A  sacred  grove  runs  round ;  soft-bubbling  near, 
A  spring  perennial  from  its  pebbly  seat 
Makes  many  a  tree  to  shoot  and  flourish  there, 
The  laurel,  myrtle,  and  the  cypress  sweet ; 

And  the  curled  vine  with  clusters  there  doth  float ; 
Their  sharp  shrill  tones  the  vernal  blackbirds  sing, 
And  yellow  nightingales  take  up  the  note, 
And  warbliog  to  the  others  sweetly  ting. 
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JUSTICE  TO  IRELAND^A  POOR  LAW. 


In  our  number  for  October  wo 
endeavoured  to  sboiv,  tbattbe  ar|2^u- 
ment  against  Poor  Laws,  on  which 
the  economists  have  always  chiefly 
relied,  founded  on  their  supposed 
influence  on  population,  is  utterly 
fallacious;  that  admitting,  as  we 
willingly  do,  the  truth  and  import- 
ance of  the  genet  ul  principles  of 
Malcbus,  we  can  maintain  with  per- 
fect consistency,  and  are  fully  jus- 
tified by  experience  in  maintaining, 
that  the  effect  of  a  poor's  rate  on 
population  (when  even  tolerably 
managed)  is  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  imagined  it  to  be; — that 
while  it  relieves  suffering,  it  also 
prevents  degradation,  and  maintains 
the  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  the 
principle  of  artificial  wants,  in  great 
numbers  of  individuals  in  every 
society  of  complex  structure,  in 
whom  these  feelings  would  other- 
wise inevitably ^be  extinguished; — 
that  in  this  way  it  continually 
strengthens  instead  of  weakening 
the  preventive  check  on  population, 
and  while  it  alleviates  present  evils, 
"  dries  up  the  source  of  future  cala- 
mities ; " — and  that  in  every  such  so- 
ciety it  is  the  ordt/  agent  on  which  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  for  perma- 
nently and  uniformly  effecting  those 
purposes,  and  checking  the  redun- 
dant population  which  will  other- 
wise inevitably  i^pring  from  unre- 
lieved suffering,  and  visit  on  the  se- 
cond and  third  generation  the  sins 
of  tbofio  who  left  it  unrelieved.  We 
ahali  never  cease  to  repeat,  that  if 
PoorLawshad  really  constituted  that 
bounty  on  population  which  M^ilthuB 
at  first  supposed  (and  yet  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  after  Lc  had 
examined  the  English  population 
returns,  hesitated  in  asserting  that 
they  did)  the  population  of  England, 
during  the  250  years  of  their  exist- 
ence, mu8t  infallibly  have  swelled 
beyond  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence — the  average  condition 
of  the  English  laboure r8  could  not 
have  been  Kuch  as  official  documents, 
from  difft*rent  partH  of  the  country, 
now  show  it  to  be — and  there  could 
not  btLvA  been  room  for  that  enor- 
houa  importation  of  \tbotiT«T«  itom 
Ireludf  which  has  aclud\y  tikm 


place  and  is  still  going  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  prospect  of  desti- 
tution and  misery,  in  the  absence 
of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  bad 
really  furnished  that  preventive 
check  which  he  supposed  it  to  do, 
and  had  really  been,  as  he  imagined, 
the  barrier  to  redundant  population 
which  Nature  had  appointed,  and 
to  which  legislation  must  truat^we 
maintain  with  equal  confidence,  that 
the  abject  misery,  and  the  still  in- 
creasing redundancy  of  the  Irish 
poor,  could  not  have  so  lone  co- 
existedf  to  mock  the  theories  of  eco- 
nomists, and  to  sully  the  fair  fame 
of  British  legislation. 

We  believe  that  the  real  and  fun- 
damental evils  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent day  are  all  comprised  in  the 
two  words,  **  Redundant  Popula- 
tion" (we  mean,  of  course,  redun- 
dant in  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  the  means  of  aub- 
sistence  now  existing  in  the  coun- 
try); and  that  her  ignorance  and 
superstition,  her  barbarism  and  out- 
rage, her  turbulence  and  agitation, 
if  not  the  necessary  consequences, 
are  at  least  the  natural  accompani- 
ments of  that  condition  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  cannot  be  expected  to 
cease  until  that  condition  be  im- 
proved. We  have  heard  much  of 
improvements  in  the  internal  state 
of  Ireland,  of  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
harbours,  of  establishing  manufac- 
tories, and  reclaiming  bogs ;  and  we 
rejoice  that  all  these  lines  of  enter- 
prise and  industry  are  still  open  in 
that  country ;  but  we  beg  to  propose 
two  questions  :'l.  If  ail  those  fair 
openings  for  speculation  exist  in 
Ireland,  why  is  not  capital  applied 
to  them,  as  it  would  be  in  England 
and  Scotland,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit  it  would  yield  ?— and,  2,  If  all 
those  enterprises  were  undertaken 
to-morrow,  and  if,  in  consequence, 
the  hordes  of  Irish  labourers  who 
now  spread  themselves  over  Britain 
were  all  retaioed  at  homo,  and  all 
the  wandering  beggars  who  are  ca- 
pable of  working  were  fixed  and 
employed,  what  security  have  we 
that  their  progeny,  and  their  widowa 
ssAf^t^naM^tlLUs  retained  in  Ire- 
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the  evils  that  now  exlit?  Tho  re- 
■ourcet  of  Ireland  ma;  be  Increued, 
no  duubt,  but  they  caonot  be  in. 
crfased  in  more  tbsn  the  arithoiBil- 
cal  prop»rl:on  of  MallhuB,  while 
Ibe  populatiun  can  go  oo  in  ibegeo- 
And  If  the  ool;  Becuriljr 


I  Poor  Law. 
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■netriuiil. 


condition  of  a  Cbrlatlan  couotrji 
that  the  provision  for  the  uiiavold- 
ably  dpRtiiute,  Instead  of  being',  is 
one  form  or  other,  a  burden  ou  the 
rich,  !*  a  burden  on  the  poor. 

But  in  Ihua  itatio;  the  principle 
wblch,  BB  we  believe,  all  attempt* 


agaloBt  rrduudant  population  U  tu  to  ioiprore  the  liabitu,  and  thereby 
be  the  "  prospect  of  destitution,"  uUioiHIelf  tho  condition  of  the  IHub 
HeavenknowB  we  have  seen  enough  poor,  must  depend,  we  admit  tbe 
of  that  in  Ireland  already,  and  might  dlfKuultj'  of  appljiog  practical  mea- 
havo  learned  by  this  time  how  much  aures  of  relief  to  the  immenee  mass 
Is  to  be  trusted  to  it.  of  human  aufferlog  now  existing  in 
To  us  it  appears  obvious  that  Ireland,  and  cannot  spealc  with  the 
thpre  is  a,  necessary  preUmiiiari/  same  coufideoce  as  to  tbe  BtneBs  of 
eondilion,  without  which  all  such  the  Individual  measures  proposed 
Dieans  of  loiprovemeut  will  be  nu-  by  Mr  Revani,  as  of  the  general 
gatory;  thatnomeaBure,orsetof  mea-  viewa  on  nhlch  the;  are  founded. 
sureSiBffordsthe  smallest  prospect  of  We  cannot  help  Ihinking  that  bis  at- 
more  than  momentary  relief  to  the  tentloa  havlog  been  fixed  on  thn 
evils  of  tbe  state  of  Ireland,  which  case  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  he  la 
docsnotproroisetoefTcctaiilmprove-  not  duly  aware  of  the  political  im- 
tnent  in  the  habits,  and  reelings,  and  portance  of  llie  kind  of  proTinion 
wants  of  the  lower  orders  ;  because  that  is  made  Fur  orphans,  i,  e.  for  the 
we  are  satislied  that  U  la  only  thus  lisi.ig  geiicrntion  oflhc  dcslUvU.  Until 
that  the  "  preventive  check"  can  wc  read  his  pamphlet  we  were  not 
bo  effectuall;  applied.  It  Is  matter  prepared  to  admit  the  policy  of  a 
of  history  that  the  habits  and  com-  pour  rate  to  relieve  men  who  are 
forts,  and  artificial  wants  of  the  able  to  maintaio  ihemselree  b;  la- 
English  poor,  have  gradually  been  hour,  if  the;  can  obtain  it.  But  ive 
raised,  and  their  numbers  eSectually  can  easily  see  that,  in  the  present 
restrained,  during  the  operation  condition  of  Ireland,  it  is  tlie  redun- 
even  of  an  ill- administered,  and  in  dant  numbiT  of  able-bodied  poor 
some  respects  iojudtciouB,  poor's  for  whom  there  iano  adequate  tni- 
rate;  and  we  have  assigned  what  we  ployment,— i.  f.  accoiding  to  our 
believe  to  be  the  true  reasoning,  that  ideas.  It  ia  the  7irc(/ii'i-fn//Ar  iiiirclieiid 
the  legal  relief,  early,  and  uniformly,  dcililuiion,  and  cnnwqiirnl  deni-adaliou, 
and  permaneotl;  afforded  in  all  cases  "/  llie  latl  /•emralivn, — that  most  pro- 
of unavoidable  datitutton,  prevents  minently  obtrudes  itself  on  the  atteD- 


degradaliun  which  would  otherwise 
enaue,  fosters  hopes  and  desires 
which  would  otherwise  he  eitin- 
gulslied,  and  puts  a  restraint  on 
mere  animal  passions,  which  are  aa 
predominant  in  degraded  and  bru- 
inlized  man  aa  In  the  beasts  of  the 
field.     Having  daily  under  our  eyes 

to  destll 

protection  of  Scottish  law,  and  gra- 
dually asaimiiatiog  themselves  to 
the  habits  of  our  Scottish  population, 
we  anticipate  with  confidence  that  a 
similar  Improvement  would  gradu- 
ally lake  place  In  the  Irish  popule- 
lation,  as  has  undeniably  taken  place 
in  the  English,  under  the  operation 
of  a  legal  proviilon  for  the  poor; 
but  we  are  equally  confident  in  pro- 
phesying that  this  will  never  be  tbe 
e  as  ToD^  as  Ireland  coDtinuea  to 


of  tho  Legislalur 
Hr  Revsns  has  attended  almost 
exclusively  to  tho  condition  of  the 
Bgri cultural    districts   of  Ireland~- 
the  population  of  the  country  being. 
In  fact,  almost  entirely  egtirultural 
or  dependent   on    agriculture.     In 
order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  our 
of  frish  families,  reduced     readers  of  tbe  erroneous  impres- 
I,  but  living  under  the     sions  regarding  the  stale  of  Irelaud 
"     --'  '  '         -    .1  -  -      which  mere  party  statemeota  havo 
probably  made  en  them,  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  k-t  them  under- 
stand that  It  is  quite  an  error   to 
suppose  "  that  outrages  in  Ireland 
are    h;  Catholics    on    Protestants. 

TtD    DY     CaTIIOLICS    ON    CjtTMOMCS, 

and  hare  nol  Ihe  ibghleii  ciinnexion 
ttdh  religitnii  feeling,  lu  like,  to.-*-^- 
ne.r  U  weuni"to«vi\^\i«;\vt^^^"^*-<.'C^« 


prfeeai  that  anumaly  in  the  social     \a  wTftoft^  coTi\«<i\ft^  '«''*'  "* 
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of  Btarvation,  and  then  there  will  be 
securitij  for  the  property  of  the  rich,  and 
farmers  and  manufacturers  of  skill 
and  capital  will  bo  allowed  to  live 
in  the  country  and  improve  it  The 
law  can  give  protection  to  the 
labourers  and  their  children  from 
starvation,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  it  will  be  competent  to  protect 
the  capitalist  from  outrage.  This 
is  a  summmry  of  the  argument  by 
whidi  Mr  Revans  maintains  that  a 
legal  provision  for  the  able-bodied 
poor  18  the  first  requisite  for  the 
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Ijfy  ihry  hccome  hullffl  to  iJiofte  under 
u  hoin  thei/hiihlf  iilmoaf  as  sron  ns  thri/  tah»' 
poi><t\^swn.  '  ,   .   , 

That  this  is  the  usual  state  of  the 
relation  between  the  occupiers  of 
lands  and  their  immediate  superiors, 
is  shown  by  uniform  and  decisive 
evidence,  taken  by  the  Commission- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country.  For 
example — *'  Limerick  Conello,  F.  64. 
A  labourer  is  wholly  thrown  upon 
the  hire  of  the  laud  for  his  subsist- 
ence, and  must  agree  to  any  terms 
the  farmer  demands.     The  farmer 


improvement  of  Ireland.    It  will  be  certainly  charges  as  high  a  rent  as 

seen  from  what  we  have   already  possible  for  land  let  to  a  labourer, 

said,  that,  in  our  apprehension,  he  and  the  labourer  is  willing  to  take  it 

takes   too  limited  a  view  of  the  at  an  extravagant  rent,  to  get  with 


beneficial  effect  of  a  poor  rate,  but 
he  has  sUongly  depicted  and  clearly 
illustrated  this  prominent  evil, 
which  tiie  absence  of  such  a  law,  in 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  natu- 
rally produces. 

We  are  satisfied  that  we  cannot 
occupy  the  attention  of  our  readers 
with  a  subject  of  more  vital  import- 
ance, and  therefore  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  lay  before  them,  at  some 
lengthy  the  evidence  of  those  pro« 
positions  which  is  adduced  in  the 
work  before  us,  and  rests  on  the 
official  authority  of  the  Government 
Commissioners. 

I.  As  to  the  actual  state  of  the 


the  land  a  certainty  of  employ- 
ment."— (Col,  DicksoHt  Mr  liot/al, 
&c.)  "  He  is  thus  induced  to  bid  a 
rent  which  he  knows  he  cannot  pay, 
and  must  give  up  every  tiling  but  an 
existence.'  Mr  Drown  says,  " They 
will  ofTer  any  rent  to  get  a  roof  over 
them." 

The  rent  which  the  farmer  thus 
engages  to  pay,  but  which  is  truly 
beyond  his  means,  is  what  Mr 
Revans  calls  a  "  nominal  rent."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this 
excess  of  his  engagement  over  his 
possible  performance  deprives  him 
of  all  hope  of  personal  advantage 
from  improvement  of  his  farm. 
..  ..-  .w «*  That  part  of  the  rent  which  is  no- 
rural  population,  and  the  nature  of  minal  to  the  landlord,  is  destructive 
their  connexion  with  the  land.  of  all  hope,  ond  therefore  of  all  en- 

<*  The  rural  population  of  Ireland,  for  the     ergy,  tO  the  tenant."    '*  It  is,  in  fact, 

most  part,  can  neither  bo  designated  petty    ^^e  general  Opinion  in  Ireland,  that 

farmers  nor  labourers,  in  the  sense  in  which     (he  condition  of  the  peasantry  can- 

those  terms  are  applied  in   Great  Britain,     not  be  improved  until ///r^CfO^e/o^/cf 

Scarcely  with  an  exception,    th^  whole  of 

the  peatantry  liold  land,  and   also    hiie 

Ihemtclret  for  wagct,* 

,     ,     .     «*    Whatever   may    be   the   mode 

in  which  the  rent  of  the  peasantry  is  paid, 

or    their    means   of   subsistence    obtained, 


excessive  rcntx  for  land,  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  bid  these  rents  as 
long  as  the  possession  of  land  affords 
the  only  security  against  vagrancy 
or  htarvation."    This  opinion  is  dis- 


or    their    means   of   subsistence    obtained,  ^j^^^,       .^^  ^^  ^^^  answers  to  the 

in  one  thing  they  are  all  equal^none  lias  queries  of  the  Commissioners  from 

morethanaharesubmUnceforhmseljand  j^   ^j.      ^i^,            Leitrim,  SllgO,  Kil- 

*^/T^tm:-'    "  As  u  may  fairly  be  ,,enny,   Lowthf  Wicklow,    Queen's 

Mid  ofthe  Irish  pejuantry,  that  every  family  County,  and  Tipperary.     The  an- 

which  ha.  not  snffici^^^^^  J;       Kerrywd ^from  Lime- 

food,  has  one  or  more  or  its  members  sup-  .  ,                     n     i     .           ,.     ».     i— 

portU  by  begging,  it  wiU  easily  be  conceived  "ck  ai^  peculiarly  important.  King. 

Ihat  every  eLLur  is  made  by  the  pea-  ^^'^'    ^oragh,  F.  63.     ^Mr  Butler  an- 

santry   to  obtain  imall  holdings,  and  that  swers,  "  Ihey   have  all   SO  great  a 

they  are  not  influenced  in  their  biddings  by  determhaatlon  to  get  land,  that  they 

the  fertility  of  the  land,  or  by  their  ability  would  sacrifice  any  means  they  might 

to  pay  the  rent,  but  solely  by  the  offer  which  possess  tO  obtain  it."    On  the  Oth^^ 

is  most  likely  to  gain  them  possession.   The  hand,  Uz  ^UVwil  WJV^^  x '^^'^^[^Y 

nnts  which  they  promise,  they  ar%  afmoat  Be^etaV  U\iWt«i%  7^^"^  l^JS^  V»»d. 

mparMfy  tncapaNe  of  paying  ;  cwwc^iwit^^  »cc  no  ttnjcicly  w  t.wm  Vi  www. 
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and  Uave  my  eMpioj/meni"     Limerick,  the  EngUtb  poor  under  the  protoetioo  of  tha 

Bar,  Conello,  F.  65^  "  /  cmphtf  mani/  law." 

men  regtUarli/,  and  no  man  has  ever  left  **  Mai/Of Parish  Munish, — Ifmmmnlotehti 

me  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  few  acres  ground  in  this  iMrony,  he  mty  ai  well  take 

of  land :  they  stay  with  me,  because  ^*»»  b«g  *t  once." 

they    do  not  think  they  would   do  "  County    Dulling     Balrothery,    p. — 

themselves  any  good  by  leaving  me  Speaking  of  those  who  have  been  ejected 

and    trying    to     get    land."       {Mr  (Luddane),  the  witnestes  My  they  have  Buf- 

Brown)  -^P.  110*11.  ^*''^^  8'®**  privation  in  every  way  ;  want  of 

In  consequence  of  this  usual  state  ^^^*  *^»^^*"»  "^  ^"*''  sicknew  and  all  the 

of  things.  '«  ejectment  of  the   pea-  other  mi«erie»  of  extreme  poverty  to  which 

•antry  is  in  the  power  of  every  per-  ^^r^^'^.f  ""^  P*"""***"  wanderer,  could  be 

son  in  Ireland  from  whom  they  hold  ^^  }^^h.    .    r.     ^    »  no      a^    n-j 

their  lands,and  is  freely  exercised  /;  A*«^' ^p'y.  ^.  93.-^r/?.j/5^jr 

to  Bftlisfv  everv  varietv  of  feelinff  "**''  *  That  when  tenant,  were  ejected,  very 

to  sai  8fy  every  variety  or  reeling.  ^^^  gentlemen  gave  them  .etdemenU ;   they 

Prolestanli     Catholics,  and  eirnj  other  ^^ro  mostly  thrown  on  the  world.'  " 

sect,  equaUy  use  it  towards  those  of  their  „  ^^^.   ^,^  ^uite,  P.P.,  ha.  had  thirteen 

o^n  as  towards  those  of  other  *ects;and  ^j^^^^  j  f^„i,i„  Pegging  through  hi.  parUh 

tttsequaUj/  resorted  to  bj/  Tories,  IVhigs,  ^^  „„,  ^j       .^^  ,  i     houwlew  on  the  road 

and  Radicals,    It  is  useless  to  blame  side." 

those  who  have  the  power  for  exer-  «'  Tipperary,  F.  1 18.— JWr  Fxtzgerald 

Cising  it;  the  arbitrary  use  of   the  ,ay8,--acon.iderablepropoition  of  the  pauper 

power  we  possess  is  common  to  us  population  of  the  town,  in  tbi.  barony  con- 

all.       The    system,  and  the  system  bista  of  person,  who  have  been  at  mdo  time 

alone,  is  to  blame."     "  In  Eogland  dispossessed    of   land.      They    mu.t   .uffer 

the  occupier  of  land  mostly  holds  di«  much,  certainly,  but  they  are  Mon  lost  .ight 

rectly  under  the  proprietor  in  fee,  of." 

and  therefore  the   term  '  landlord  '  "  Waterford,  K— For  some  month,  they 

may  generally  be  used ;  but  in  Ire-  were  living  in  the  ditche.  in  the  neighbour- 

land  a  very  considerable  portion   of  hood,  and  suffering  severely  from  both  hun- 

the  land  held  by  the  peasantry  has  ger  and  cold." 

an  intermediate  tenant,  or  middle-  We  spare  our  readers  farther  de- 
man,  and  the  landlord,  or  proprietor  tail^  of  these  scenes  of  misery,  but 
in  fee  of  the  property,  has  not  the  entreat  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
slightest  power  to  interfere  with  amid  this  "  prospect  of  deatltution/' 
those  who  occupy  his  land."  "  To  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  preveniire 
cast  blame  on  the  proprietor  in  check-  on  population.  AU  the  wit- 
fee,  or  on  any  of  the  middle- men,  nesees  agree  that  "  the  poorest  marrv 
unless  the  tenantry  hold  directly  un-  the  soonest." 

der  them,  is  most  unjust.  There  are  But  it  may  be  conceived  with 
sub-landlords,  or  middle-men,  in  what  feelings  families  brought  up  in 
England,  but  no  one  cares  whether  guch  hopeless  destitution  will  regard 
he  holds  under  the  first  or  under  the  «  the  world,  and  the  world's  laws." 
tenth  landlord."  .  ..  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  shud- 
. "  Under  the  several  heads  of  food,  dercd  at  the  savage  answer  of  the 
clothing,  fuel,  and  cabins,  contained  Highland  laird,  when  asked  wbat  he 
in  the  Appendix  D  of  the  Irish  Poor  expected  to  become  of  the  famlliei 
Report,  a  minute  description  will  be  whom  ho  had  ejected  from  his  pro- 
found of  the  domestic  miseries  of  the  perty  to  malte  room  for  sheep- 
Irish  peasantry.  To  give  a  correct  waUcs—"  Loch  Duich  is  deep  enough 
idea  of  their  condition  to  those  who  for  them  alL"  But  if  they  foU 
have  never  been  out  of  England,  low  in  imagination  the  course  of  a 
would  be  impossible."    .     .    .  family,  previously  rendered  desti- 

"  Afayo,  Parish  ofKilguvar,  A.  504 '"^^   ^^   ^^*^°     C»«*  ^^   ^«   ^<>rW 

The  witnesses,  .peaking  of  vagrants  s.iy  (and  we  have  seen  Something  of  it, 

they  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other,  earned  l>0tll  among  the  Irish  and  the  High- 

their  own  subsistence.      The  cauw.  tint  1.  d  land    pOOr),      they    will,     perhaps, 

to  their  destitution,  a.  mentionrd  by  the  wit-  think  '*  a  moment's  plasb,  a  bubbling 

nesse.,  are  orphanage,  widowhood,  cickncM.  Cry,"  a  good  exchange  for  ft  life  of 

of  the  principal  earner  of  the  family,  ojcc-  suflTering  and  Sorrow,  and  an  mHj 

cion  for  arream  of  rent.  Wi^h  Tfuu/atvA  \ow  \\\\t.  lingering  death  on  a  cabin  floor. 

ftioe%  J  m  Hlioi-t,  iiut  th**  ra jsv.  'kVk\v  V\*t,    V^  >k  ii  vj\^V  \.^  Vts^^^  >&5d^  C^iiUoga  #f 
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"  ejected  tenautfl,"  wo   have    only  to  committed   in   the  rural  (lUtrlcts  of  Ireland 

lliink  of  the  words  of  Meg  Mi^rrilies,  have     these     remarkable     features  :  — First, 

when  she  "  cut   Iier  last  reise  in  the  That   th«v  are   rarely  committed  by  the  ag- 

Louuy  WOodt)    of  EllangOWaD,"   and  griived     |»arty,     but     mobt    frequently    by 

Uttered  her  curee   on   the  landlord  persons  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  to 

who  had  turned  out  thirty  hearts  that  whom  the  individual  or  property  to  bo  injured 

"  would  have  wanted  bread  ere  he  '^"  previously  unknown.      Secondly,  That 

had  wanted  eunkets,  and  ehed  their  ******®    crimes     receive     the     sanction    not 

life's  blood  ere  he  had  scratched  his  ®°'y  °^  '^«  aggrieved  party,  but  of  the 

finger.*'      When  we  know  that  such  "'^^^'^  ^f  *^^  peagantry  in   the  neighbour- 

scenes  are  common,  and  such  feel-  ^*^  "'*^'**  '^^^  °^^  perpetrated^  and  in 

iDgs  habitual  among    a  peasantry,  ^^^Hf  other  part  of  Irdaud.    Thirdly,  That 

cau  we  wonder  that  they  are  law-  ^^^  wnction  is  onJy  extended  to  cHme^ 

less  ?  And  if  we  find  that  they  enact  y^'^'f  individuals  who  have  taktn  lands 

and  execute  a  wild  law  of  their  own,  ^JT"          ""i           f    "^  '•'''/"''.''  '^"''''' 

ought  we   not  to  regard    that  as  an  *\'  person  who  served  notice  of  ejectment; 

indication  that  they  would  be  bound  ''^?  ^  Tl'  "'  ^."  ^''"'";^  f"\^Tr' 

bv  our  law    too    if  thev  rould  sp«  ^^  "P**""  ^^^  ^^-^P*' '"  ''^'''S®  ""^  ^^*  ^"^**" 

oy  our  Jaw,  too,  ir  tney  couia  see  •         tj^^  ^.j^j^           ^^  i,    shooting  the 

m  It  the  spirit  of  charity  r  •  j-  -j    i    i      -      x,-           \         •   • 

■  •I  *Mv.  »^«>«i.  V*  ^ucuivj  individual,   burning   his  property,   maiming 

--  «.  ,  and  destroying  his  cattle,  and  forcibly  retak- 
II.  Next,  then,  as  to  the  combina-  i„g  the  lands.  Although  the  trial  in  each 
tion  among  the  peasantry,  by  which,  case  does  not  become  public,  there  is  every 
in  the  absence  Ol  all  other  resources,  reason  to  believe  that  a  council  is  in  every 
and  of  all  legal  protection,  they  instance  held  before  the  committal  of  an  out- 
strive  to  avert  the  horrors  of  eject-  rage,  and  that  the  species  of  outrage  is  de- 
ment and  vagrancy.  termined  by  the  council,  after  weighing  the 
*' The  direct  eflfect  of  the  importance  of  the  circumstances  which  have  excited  the  dis- 
land  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  is  a  general  Pl«M«re  of  the  pewantry  of  the  neighbour- 

combination,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  to  pre-  ^°^*^-      ^*»'l«f  »■  *K«°  "°*  *«  **'°"'»  *^»*^'^* 

vent  ejectment  from  their  holdings ;  from  *^f*ternity,  with  the  signs  by  which  those  who 

which  it  mag  be  said,  without  the  fear  of  *"  *^^**»^°  ***  commit  the  crime  can  make 

contradiction,  that  nine-tentlis  of  the  vio-  *^em»elve9  known  to  the  council,  in  order 

lence  to  person  and  the  destruction  of  pro-  *^*^  *^®  P*"^°  *^''  P^ope^ty  destined  for  in- 

perty  in  Ireland  proceeds.'*     **  So  btriclly  J^'^  "'"X  ^«  P°»"^***  '^"'-      "^^^^^^  councils 

U  this  the  fact,  that  it  a  law  could  be  passed  *'«  ^"^^'"^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  riband-societies, 

capahlo  of  preventing  exorbitant  rents,  and  wl»»'«-f«et,  black- feet,  white-boys,  and  by  .a 

consequent  ejectment,  from  holdings  under  ^*"®'3^  °^  ®*^«"  ''^**'*^  *=***"8e  *"h  plac« 

ten  acres,  the  Irish  people  would  form  one  *°^  ^»'^  *»"«•      ^^^^^  °^  ^^"^^  societies 

of  the  most  peaceful  communities  in  Europe,  ©"gmated  in  private  or  party  squabbles,  but 

Outrage  upon    person    and   upon  property  *^«"  ^**^^^J^  *®  ^*^«    espoused   the  great 

would  be   almost  unknown  amongst  them.  iP-ievance,  but  for  which  they  would  have 

When  the  crimes  committed  in  Ireland  are  "Pi""®^  '^"'^^  *«  *°°°  "  ^^^^  ''«"  ^®**- 

cnumerated,  and  the  motives  which  led  to  * 

them  are  suppressed,  the  peasantry  appear  The  following  portions  of  the  evi« 

to  be  actuated  by  the  most  savage  feelings,  dence  are  mere  selections  from  a 

But  when  the  motives  for  their  committal,  much  greater  number,  in  illustration 

and  the  mode  of  effecting  these  outrages  are  of  what  has  been  said. 

considered,  they  appear  rather  as  cool  and  ■  ^ 

deliberate  punishments  inflicted  by  a  com-  "  •^%<>»  ^-  ^2—  The  committal  of  oot- 

munity  upon  those  who  had  offended  against  "8«»  "  sanctioned  by  the  mass  of  agricultu- 

the  general  laws  of  that  community— laws  "^  working  people,  as  is  proved  by  the  diffi- 

enacted  not  by  the  legislature,  but  by  a  still  ^^^^7*   amounting   to   an    impossibility,    of 

more  powerful  lawgiver— Public  Opinion."  discovering  the  authors  of  the  crimes.  — 

**  So    systematic    and  free   from    personal  C^'*  -R»<^A«'"<'  Yates). 

feeling  are  the  outrages  in  Ireland,  as  to  **  Kilkenny  Bar.  Gowran,  F.  49 — Mr 

want  but  the  formal  trial  in  order  to  give  ^^"^^^  »***«•  •-"^'  "  ^7  opinion  that  almost 

the  whole  proceeding  the  character  of  a  legal  »^^  **»«  outrages  committed  in  this  district 

punishment.     It  appears  as  though  the  le-  "«»  o'  ^*^«  ^^^  connected  with  Uthes  or 

gislature  had  omitted  to  provide  for  the  Ae  taking  of  land  ;  speaking  as  a  magistrate, 

wants  of  society  in  one  particular,  and  that  ▼•'y  ^^'^  «"«•  ^J  ordinary  felony  come  under 

society  had  privately  filled  up  the  ami9-  ^7  obsenr^Uoti. 

"  The  priacjpal   portion  of  tb^  CTUDtt  Va%\x  IIiOIk>\xi&« 

yOL,  XL.  NO,  CCLIY.  ^  ^ 
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eence  of  any  provision  for  the  dis-    fully  supported  by  the  reports  of  the  «.mt- 

abled  or  unemployed  poor,   is  in  it-  ant  commissioners,  Scotchmen  and  Engh.h- 
self  a  prolific  source  of  evil.  men,  practically  acquamted  with  the  agncul- 
*^                        .      .     1             '  ^'        L  turo  of  Great  Britain. 
"...   An  exten«ve  body,  consisting  ot  ,,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  one  in- 
aged  persons,  orphan  chUdren,  and  wornea  ^^^^  ^^^  entertupon  land  without  the  aanc- 
with  young  families,  are,  through  destitu-  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  outgoing  tenant,   compels  thoM 
tion,  compelled  to  wander  about  the  country  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^  parcA^e  Mw 
begging  for  food  and  ahelter.     Of  the  v*-  ^^„^.^ .  ^  etublished  is  this  usage,   that 
grants,   widows  with    young   families,    and  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^j  ^^  ,^^  j„  I^^,^„j  ^^ely 
orphan  children  form  an  immense  propor-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^   p^^,^^  ^^  ^j^o^  th. 
tion  ;  men  past  work  and  their  wives  form  ^^      j„    ^^^^^  j,„  .old  the  good-will.   The 
another  portion  ;  and  the  wives  and  cbil-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  incoming  tenant,  and  the  death 
dren  of  the    'casual  labourers,*  form  the  ^f  the  landlord,  or  the  destruction  of  his  pro- 
lemainder."  ^^^  ^ould  be  the  eflFect  of  resitting  thii 
"  Instances  frequently  occur  of  men  de-  ^^J^^^^     -^^  doubt  can  exist  that  the  land- 
serting  their  wives  and  families,  because  their  ^^^^^  ^^  htland  (although  they  hare  nearly 
feelings  wUl  not  permit  them  to  witness,  m  ^^^     ^^^^  ^^  life  and  death  over  their    te- 
those  whom  they  love,  sufferings  which  they  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  poesess  the  power  over  their 
cannot  avert  or  alleviate."     **  It  is  evident,  ^^^^  ^y^^^y^  j^  enjoyed  by  English  proprie- 
however,  that  the  poverty  must  be  hopeless  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^   ^^^  ^j-  ^^^  „any  conte^ 
which    can   induce   the    Irish    peasant,   in  ^^^,   arUitiff  from  the  peasaMry  being 
whom  family  atUchment   is  so   strong,  to  f^^ed  to  combine  against  the  law,  in  order  to 
leave  those  who  are  nearest^  and  dearest  to  ^^^,^^j^  ^^^  existence," 
him — his  wife  and  children."  »,  Permanent  improvements,  as  draining, 
"  The  moral  evil*  arising  from  vagrancy  fg^^jng^  ,nd  the  erection  of  farm  buUdinga, 
are  also  considerable.  ...  As  vagrants  are  ^^^  ^^^*  attempted.     The  peasantry  are  too 
continually  changing  from  one  part  of  the  ^^  undertake  them,  and  those  landlords 
country  to  another,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  ^^^^  ^^^^  exceptions,  who  either  undertake 
their  personal  conduct.   All  persons  profess  ^      -^  j^j  alterations,  or  make  any  allow- 
to  be  quite  ignorant  about  Me  habits  and  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^  l,^  tj^^  tenant 
character  of  those  they  relieve,^*  ^  Crops  which  can  immediately  be  con^ 
We  recommend  this  last  fact  to  verted  into  money,  are  those  to  which  the 
the  special  consideration    of  those  peasantry  by  their  poverty  are  refctricted. 
who  have  been  taught  to  believe^  Hence   the   universal  practice  of  growing 
that  under  the  voluntary  system  of     many  crops  of  grain  in  succession,  a  practice 
relieving  the  poor,  the  relief  is  given     which  has  long  been  discarded  in  the  better 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  and     practice  of  agriculture,  because  it  exhausti 
secure  their  morality.  the  land.     The  only  variation  from  succeiH 

sive  grain  crops  is  occasionally  potatoet  or 

IV.  Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  flat,  which  exhaust  equally  with  grain." 
of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  agri-        r^^^  following  statemcnU  are  U- 

cuUure  and  wealth  of  the  country.  ^^^^  almost  at  random^  from  the 

"  The  entire  dependence  of  the  peasan-  evidence.  *' Cork,  parish  JCtUeagh.  The 

try  upon  land,  and  the  nominal  rent  system  farmers  are  uoable,  io  many  caset, 

to  which  it  gives  birth,  act  most  forcibly  w  frQm  want  of  Capital,  tO  COnduCt  OF 

depressing  agriculture,  an  evil  which  re-acto  ^^  g^y  operations.     Mr  Davis  States 

upon  ihe  landlord  by  diminishing  his  receipts,  ^^  ^^y  ^re  frequently  obliged  tO , 

and  upon  the  peasantry  by  diminishing  ena-  leave  their  potatoes  Undug  for  a  long 

ployment.     The  system  of  nominal  rents    ^ime,  in  consequenceof  being  unable 

deprives  tlu  holders  oftheland ofthemeams     ^^  ^y  ^jj^|,  labourers."  **  Tipperary, 
of  tiUing  it.  and  of  all  motive  to  skill  tmd     jj^jfif^gpiird.       The    poverty    of  the 

ejcertion  in  its  cultivation,'*  small  tenants  and  their  want  of  skill 

"  Major  Bayley,  a  gentleman  of  experi-     ^^  sVStem,  led  tO  the  eihaustion  of 
ence,  and  a  magistrate,  sUted  publicly, 'that     y^^  j^^d  "    (-Mr  iSlJ%).    •«  There  are 

agriculture  was  in  the  most  degraded  eute  iastinces  where  the  land  is  in- 

possible ;  no  where  in  the  world  could  it  be        .   /.j^j^-  cuWvated,  because    ihe 

worse.*     Expresaiont  *« /^/  ""•  J^.^*  holdler  caoBOt  hire  sufficient  labour- 

were  made  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  by  the  ■"»  „  ,^  Fsrmamuih,  Tyskennedy,   The 

most  intelligent  of  the  gentry,  and  no  where  •".%  ^       JToflhe  worst  kind  ;  the 

more  frequently  than  in  the  proyincet  of  f«;»J*"^^  '"'^  f^^U^d  in  want  of 

UUter  and   Leinster,   which  provmcee  mre  Causes  »[0  •«^J^,,,,    ^^«,ai|£«Cew. 
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tell  him  that  his  graodton  in  1873  land  imposee,  from  anyone  party  to 
shall  be  educated  at  the  coat  of  the  another,  is  about  as  much  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  ?  purpose  as  a  dispute  among  physi- 
Ic  is  said,  hofirever,  that  the  prind'  cians  about  the  proper  remedy  for  a 
j)le  is  important,  of  letting  the  Irish  scratch  on  the  finger,  when  their 
people  understand,  that  they  are  not  patient  is  dying  of  the  plague.  We 
called  on  to  pay  to  the  support  of  a  should  have  thought  that  the  expe- 
religion  which  they  do  not  profess,  rience  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
without  receiving  some  equivalent  bill  and  its  results,  might  have  taught 
in  the  shape  of  instruction.  We  shall  our  legislators  how  much  of  tran- 
say  something  of  this  principle,  and  quillity  is  to  be  expected  from  expe- 
of  its  proper  application  in  Ireland,  dients  to  keep  men  in  good- humour, 
presently;  but  for  the  present  let  when  starvation  is  staring  them  in 
us  suppose  the  whole  Protestant  the  face,  and  we  do  nothing  to  avert  it 
clergy  turned  out  of  Ireland,  and  the  Mr  Revans  is  a  man  of  this  world, 
whole  tithes  transferred  to  the  Cap  and  fixes  his  attention  on  practical 
tholic  priests.  How  would  this  af-  grievances,  knowlog  that  a  govem- 
fect  the  relation  of  the  peasantry  io  ment  which  can  remove  these  will 
their  landlords,  their  eagerness  to  be  sooner  or  later  cut  the  ground  from 
settled  on  the  land,  and  their  wild  and  beneath  the  feet  of  the  demagogue 
lawless  efforts  to  keep  their  posses-  and  the  agitator.  "  The  anxiety  of 
aion,  from  which  we  have  seen  that  the  peasantry  to  hold  land,"  says  he, 
the  evils  of  their  country  flow  ?  The  **  is  in  some  cases  the  immediate 
tithes  are  only  a  part  of  their  rent,  and  cause,  and  in  others,  by  creatiog 
the  part  of  it  which,  if  they  Icnew  nominal  rents,  the  indirect  cause 
their  own  interests,  they  would  pay  of  the  evils  of  Ireland."  '*  This  great 
the  most  readily,  because  it  is  the  anxiety  arises  from  the  dread  of 
only  part  which  must  be  spent  among  prospective  destitution.  The  evils 
themselves.  The  clamour  about  originate  in  a  Jeeling  of  insecurittf  in 
tithes  is  recent  and  incidental.  The  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  as  to  the 
real  grievance  lies  in  the  relation  continuation  of  their  present  sub- 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  sistenoe.  If  the  peasantry  rotiA/ ^/^ 
would  be  untouched  if  the  tithes  secure  of  a  subsistence,  equal  to  that 
were  abolished  to-morrow,  and  which  they  at  present  possess,  they 
transferred  either  to  the  Catholic  would  cease  to  commit  crimev, 
priests,  or  (what  seems  at  the  pre-  and  to  bid  excessive  rent9,  and  thus 
sent  moment  more  probable)  to  the  the  obstacles  to  their  futore  im« 
pockets  of  the  landlords.  We  have  provement  would  be  removed,  and 
seen  that  the  outrages,  connected  each  succeeding  day  would  witness 
with  the  taking  of  land,  go  on  in  dis-  an  increase  in  production  and  in 
tricts  where  the  tithes  are  never  sought,  comfort. 
We  have  seen  that  *'  the  cause**  tor 
which  the  Irish  peasantry  have  com-  "  '^*  ^"^^^^  ^^^  *^"«  •^»'«  «»•»*»  " 

blned.  and  for  which  the  Whitefeet  *°®  "eation,  in  the  miads  of  the  pi-atwitrr. 

and  the  Terry  Alts  risk  their  lives,  f.  **^«  filing  that  thej  eamiot  ■tarre  - 

is  not  the  cause  of  the    Catholic    reli-  (**  '**''*!  they   shall  not   be  alloired  to 

gion.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  redundant  '*T^Tu  ^T  ^   Z^Hr***  ^""^  ^*^'     ' 

starving  population,  destitute   of  re-  P"l^"'*  *^  ^""'f  ^**"«  **^  "T^'-IL'^ 

sourc^s,^protected  by  the  law,  and  ^17         T'\w  *Tf " "w    T 

clinging  with  desperate  tenacity  to  ^,j„„™  ,^^  puhlic7xi>enre.  ^.1  ^^Z 

the  JfDd.     "  Ktne-tenths  of  the  out.  .ubdatence  of  the  pea«intry.     The 

iYigff#,     let  it  never  be  forgotten,  •*/T^  lefP^Jature  mu.t  confer  on  every  man  fA. 

comnnHed  hy  Caiholtcs  on  Caiholtcs,  and  ^iffht  to  demand  theproviskm  ;  for  if  it  be  in 

have   not    the  sUghUH  connexion  wtth  „y  ^ne's  power  to  refuse  him  the  proTidom 

rettgwusfeeltng  ;    and  «  political  out-  the  feeling  of  security  will  not  be  created." 

rages  do  not  bear  the  proportion  of  ••  The  onlj  mode  of  giring  the  security  to 

one  per  cent   to  crimes  connected  erery  man,  without  the  danger  of  creating 

with   land*  holding."      In  these  cir-  idleness,  and  without  extending  the  prorision 

eumstancee,    to    dispute   about  the  to  those  who  have  other  meaaa,  it  by  ad- 

transference  of  any  part  of  the  bur-  ministering  it   im   asybmu.      In   wdn  to 

denB,  which  the  posaesdon  of  the  erettotiie  feeling  oraeeurily  it  it  B«t 
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sary  that  many  slioulil  enter  the  establish- 
ments. It  is  only  necessary  that  every  man 
Bhould  feel  that  he  has  a  legal  right  to  the 
ihelter  and  food  which  they  afford." — P. 
95-7. 

**  The  effect  of  establishing  houses  of  refuge 
generally  throughout  Ireland  would  be,** 
our  author  confidently  anticipates,  *'  a  very 
rapid  diminutioa  of  atrocious  crimes.  To 
cimccive  the  effect,  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  condition  of  the  ejected  tenant  now, 
with  his  condition  if  such  an  asylum  were 
ready  to  receive  him.  At  present  he  knows 
not  whither  to  turn.  He  is  without  the 
meanii  to  purchase  food  and  shelter  for  his 
wife  and  helpless  family,  and  as  he  hat  no 
immediate  prospect  of  employment  or  of 
another  farm,  they  must  wander  about  the 
country  in  cold  and  miset  j,  begging  food  and 
shelter.  Would  he  not  be  more  than  hu- 
man if  he  could  witness  the  misery,  the  re* 
suiting  sickness,  and  perhaps  the  death  of 
those  he  loves,  and  not  be  urged  by  exaspe- 
ration to  crimes  of  violence  ?  But  his  feel- 
ings would  be  very  different  if  he  knew  that, 
within  a  few  miles  of  him,  there  was  a  good 
house  ready  for  the  reception  of  his  family, 
in  which  they  could  obtain  food  and  clothing 
equal  to  that  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  in  which  they  may  remain  till  he 
can  procure  employment  or  another  holding: 
—that  he  need  not  seek  admission  into 
the  asylum  A  a  degraded  man,  but  may 
demand  it  a»  hit  right ;  that  it  is  a  refuge 
intended  for  the  unfortunate,  that  every  one 
who  cannot  obtain  equal  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  to  that  which  is  provided  in  it,  is 
considered  unfortunate ;  and  that  the  restric- 
tions to  which  he  and  his  family  will  be  sub- 
jected are  only  such  as  are  requisite  to  pre- 
vent the  idle  and  dissolute  from  preferring 
the  provision  it  affords  to  a  life  of  industry. 
"  Three  months  rarely  pass  without  two 
or  three  families  in  each  district  being  eject- 
ed from  their  holdings.  One  or  two  of 
them  entering  the  establishments,  and  re- 
porting on  the  comfort  and  kind  treatment 
in  them,  would  he  sufficient  to  give  a  feeling 
of  security  to  the  peasantry,  that  their  situ- 
ation will  not  be  mnch  more  painful  than 
at  present,  although  they  are  dispossessed  of 
their  land.  When  this  feeling  has  been 
generated,  the  peasantry  will  no  longer  deem 
ejectment  from  land  deserving  of  the  cruel- 
ties which  they  would  inflict  npon  those 
who  cause .  their  ejectment.  But  if  the 
peasantry  could  not  be  appeased  by  a  provi- 
•ion  in  the  house  of  refnge  only  equal  lo 
that  which  they  are  now  allowed  to  retain 
out  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  relax  the  rules  of  the  houset 
and  improve  the  diet,  until  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  they 
retain  their  lands,  or,  losing  them,  accept 
the  public  provision«-at  least  until  their 


preference  for  the  lands  becomes  incapable 
of  exciting  them  to  acts  of  violence."—'*  If 
crime  occurs,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  system 
in  the  house  of  refuge  is  too  rigid.  If  a 
large  number  enter  the  house,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  system  is  too  lax.  The  control 
which  the  workhouse  system  affords  is  both 
perfect  and  simple.*' — (P.  106.) 

"  There  are  frequently  times  when  their 
wretchedness  would  drive  many  of  them  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  a  house  of  industry,  via. 
during  sickness  and  in  winter.  The  Irish 
labourer  might  go  into  the  house  of  refuge 
for  a  week  at  any  time,  as  his  cabin  could 
not  be  injured  by  his  absence.  It  contains 
nothing  which  could  be  stolen  or  injured. 
He  scarcely  need  close  the  door  when  he 
leaves  it.  After  a  few  of  them  had  been  in 
the  house  of  refuge,  and  felt  the  comfort  it 
afforded,  and  had  ascertained  that  they  could 
return  to  it  with  their  families  whenever 
work  should  fail  to  give  them  an  equal  sub- 
sistence, the  whole  class  would  become  len 
solicitous  to  obtain  land.  It  would  cease  to 
be  of  vital  importance." — "  Thus,  while 
the  small  tenants  would  be  less  anxious  to 
retain  their  farms,  the  labourers  would  bo 
rather  careless  about  obtaining  them.  No* 
minal  rents  would  therefore  be  quickly  at  an 
end.  It  is  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
casual  labourers  which  causes  the  exocsaivo 
bidding  for  land."— (P.  1 09). 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  if,  by  means  of  a 
public  provision  for  ejected  tenants 
and  unemployed  labourers,  the  feel- 
ing in  the  peasantry  which  prompts 
them  to  combine  to  support  one 
another  in  the  possession  of  land 
could  be  obliterated,  and  these 
combinations  broken  up,  the  land- 
lords  would  be  at  liberty  to  get  their 
lands  ffradually  Into  the  hands  of 
men  of  skill  and  capital ;  most  of 
the  class  that  are  now  tenants  would 
toon  find  regular  emplojrment  !n 
the  service  orthese  farmers,  and  the 
produce  of  the  soil  being  Increased, 
the  country  pacified,  and  manu- 
facturers induced  to  settld  In  it, 
a  greater  population  than  at  present 
exists  might  be  maintained  in  com- 
fort. The  influx  of  skill  and  capital 
is  all  that  is  wanted,  and  the  only 
barrier  is  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  resulting  from  the  feeling 
of  insecurity,  and  dread  of  starva- 
don  or  beggary. 

Now,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
public  provision  for  the  poor  effec- 
tually to  obliterate  all  desire  for  ob- 
taining land  in  the  lower  orders  of 
the  peaaastri^  ^"^  %KN«A  ^^tfidfit^* 
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made.  The  people  &pp<»ared  very 
iDdifferent  about  it,  and  did  Dot  take 
much  trouble  to  cultivate  it.  The 
experiment    is    considered    a    total 


decidedly  proved,/rj/,  by  referring 
lo  the  state  of  England  before  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth  was  passed,  when 
"  the  peasantry  of  England  appear 

to  have  possessed  the  same  extreme    failwe,  and  is  about  to  be  abandon- 
desire  to  obtain  land,    and  conse-     ed."*— (P.  llfi). 

We  need  hardly  follow  Mr  Re- 
vans  iu  his  argument  to  show  that 
it  would  be  no  hardship  on  the 
Irish  landlord,  under  a  diminished 


(piently  the  same  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  exorbitant  rents  which  now 
characterise  the  Irish  peasantry," 
but  which  has  long  since  disap- 
peared in  England  ;  and,  secondly 
(what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose), 
by  referring  to  facts  within  his  own 
cognizance,  in  his  capacity  of  Se- 
cretary to  the  English  Poor  Law 
Commission,  and  recorded  in  the 
Appendix  A  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Poor  Laws 
in  England  and  Wales,  from  which 
it  appears  '*  that  it  is  even  possible, 
by  a  public  provision,  to  make  thepea^ 
santry  refuse  to  hold  land  when  given  to 
them  rent  free,  together  with  imple- 
ments and  seeds  for  its  cultivation. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  vicious 
system  of  out  door  relief  adopted 
in  England  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  peasantry  refused  to 
hold  land,  lest  they  should  weaken 
their  claim  to  parish  support.'*  Yet 
even  this  vicious  and  excessive 
public  provision  was  compatible 
with  progressive  prosperity  in  the 
country,  and,  as  we  have  formerly 
Khown,  with  an  efficient  **  prevent- 
ive check  "  on  the  population. 

For  example,  ^'East  Sussex^  A.  198. 
— Attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce cottage  allotments,  but  they 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  labour- 
ers show  a  decided  reluctance  to 
iiire  them ;  they  think  it  might 
diminish  their  claim  to  relief.'' 
"  Kent,  Tcnterden,  211. — A  small 
firm  of  27  acres  has  been  hired  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  out  small 
allotments  to  the  labourers,  the 
)nrish  advancing  £1,  and  not  propo- 
,'^ing  a  reduction  of  altoivances,  and  iix- 
ing  the  rent  at  ^1  and  158.  per  acre, 
free  of  all  charges;  the  men,  hotaever, 
refuse  to  take  latid,**  **  Trotvbridge, 
4  42 — Seven  acres  of  land  were  hired 
by  the  parish,  and  were  given  out  in 
lots  of  30  or  40  perches  or  more, 
free  of  rent^  tools  found,  no  conditions 


competition  for  his  land,  to  exchange 
his  nominal  rent  for  a  real  rent, 
equal  to  that  part  of  the  nominal 
one,  which  he  could  ever  expect  to 
realize — with  afairjjrosjjcct  of  the  gra- 
dual introduction  of  a  better  class  of  tai* 
ants  and  an  impi^ovsd  cultivation. 

Neither  do  we  think  it  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  question,  whether 
the  Irish  peasantry  will  willingly 
enter  an  asylum.  We  have  sufii- 
cient  experience  of  some  such  in- 
stitutions in  this  country,  to  know 
that,  although  there  may  be  objec- 
tion at  iirst,  and  with  some  indivi- 
duals, of  peculiar  characters,  per- 
manently, the  great  majority  will 
very  soon  have  no  scruples.  Almost 
the  only  place  in  Ireland  where  the 
experiment  seems  to  have  been 
tried  is  Lisburn,  in  Antrim,  where 
the  statement  is — **  The  poor  who 
are  destitute  are  anxious  far  lodging 
in  the  poor-house  of  the  Charitable 
Society;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
those  who  can  live  elsewhere  are 
anxious  to  enter  it." — (P.  1104). 

It  is  much  more  important  to  look 
forward  to  the  opposite  difficulty, 
which  will  immediately  be  started — 
that  the  labourers  will  depend  too 
much  on  the  house  of  refuge,  and 
that  the  burden  thrown  on  them 
will  bo  intolerable.  "  A  regulation 
which  engages  or  promises  to  re- 
lieve all  who  cannot  obtain  work,'* 
says  Mr  Glassford,  an  author  whom 
we  highly  respect,  although  we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  error  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  poor-rates,  **  771  tf^ 
end  in  the  ruin  of  the  mass  of  la- 
bourers." 

In  answer  to  this,  we  do  not  now 
revert  to  the  question  formerly  pro- 
posed. If  so,  why  have  not  the  mass 
of  the  labourers  in  England,  who 


•  We  are  well  aware  that,  in  other  instances,  this  eiperiment  has  been  successful,  and 
been  very  effectual  in  lessening  the  burden  on  the  poor  rates.     But  all  that  concerns  us  at 
present  js  the  general  indifTeTence  about  the  possession  of  land,  which  ia  observed  in  a  pea- 
fantry  protected  by  a  poot-i&te. 


■R 
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have  lived  uuder  tbia  regulation  250 
yc  arH.  been  lon:^  wince  ruined  r  Hut 
we  request  tlu*  ])articular  atfrilion 
ot  our  readers  to  the  answer  given 
by  Mr  Revans,  who  does  not  tell  us 
what  will  be,  or  may  be,  or  viiut  be, 
but  what  is  the  practical  effect  of 
such  an  asylum  as  be  recommends  on 
the  able-bodied  poor.  The  argu- 
ment ad  esse  ab  jmsse,  we  apprehend 
to  be  good  logic. 

"  I  lately  inspected,  with  tho  a9$<Istant 
Commissioner  for  that  district,  several  work- 
houses in  Nottingham,  with  the  diet  of  one 
of  which  I  was  particularly  struck. 

**  The    breakfa!»t  consisted  of  bread  and 
milk.      The  dinner  of  meat  and  vegetables 
three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  on  the  other 
days  of  soup,  and   vegetables,    and  pluni- 
dumplingM.      Tho  supper  of  bread  and  milk, 
and  bread,  and  cheese,  and  beer  on  alternate 
nights'.      Every  inmate  is  allowed  as  much 
food  as  he  chooses  to  cat.      For  the  quality 
of  the  food  I  can  vouch,  as    I  carefully  in- 
spected  the    provisions.       The    bread    was 
made  of  tho  best  wheaten  flour,  and  better 
could  not  be  found  at  the  table  of  any  per- 
son in  the  county.    The  milk  was  excellent ; 
the  cheise  was  as  good  as   Derbyshire  can 
produce.      Tho  meat  was  of  prime  quality  ; 
and,  to  the  old  people,   mixed   tea  at  eight 
shillings  thtf  pound  was  given.      In  fine,  I 
believe,   that  few  persons  whose  incomes  do 
not  exceed  L.500  a-year,   fare  better  than 
the   inmates  of  that   work-house,    with  the 
exception  of  having  meat  every  day  for  din- 
ner.     The  master  informed  us  that  feather- 
bt-d;}  only  are  used  in  that  house.      Besides 
the  good  fare,  and  the  freedom  from  work, 
the  sexes   are  not  separated  by  day  or  by 
night.      Although   superfluous,    my    friend 
:i!<ked    the   master    if   he    thought    the    la- 
I><)nrers    earning    their    subsistence    in    tho 
di<>tiict    fared    equally    well    with    the    in- 
mates of  this  house.      He  answered,   cer- 
tjinly   not,    their    fare    is    many    degrees 
worstf.  /  then  asked  him,  whether  able'bodied 
persons  often  applied  for  admission  f     He 
said,  very  rarely,  I  asked  him,  if  he  impos- 
ed hard   work?     He  told  me  he  had  no 
incans  of  setting  the  people  to  work.      I 
asked  him  how  he  accounted  for  the  able- 
bodied  labourers  not  applying  for  admission 
to  such  a  comfortable  asylum. — '  Oh  !  sir^' 
said  he,    *  /  keep  the  key  of  the  door,  and  I 
very  seldom  allow  the  aUe-hodied  people  to 
f/o  out,  which  they  don't  like ;    so  if  they 


can  poss'ldy  live  nut-,  they  won't  rome  in.* 
He  told  us  tliat  t/iis  hmisc  I eh)ri(jed  to  fifinen 
jxtris/ics — t/nit  he  lunl  rmtli/  kmurn  i(  to  be 
piU — and  that  it  would  only  hold  viyldy 
people. " 

'*  The  Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  who  had,  for 
many  yoars,  been  a  guardian  of  the  poor  in 
the  incorporation  of  JVIudford  and  Lothing- 
land  in  Suffolk,  tuld  me,  during  the  poor  law 
enquiry,  that  the  practice  in  that  hundred 
had,  for  many  years,  been  to  refuse  relief  to 
the  able-bodied  out  of  the  work-house;  and 
that  the  able-bodied  wmdd  never  eider  when 
thry  ould  procure  the  ordinary  wages  of  the 
country^  though  with  those  wages  thry  could 
only  obtain  a  subsistence  many  dt^grees  in- 
ferior to  that  given  in  the  xuorh-house.  The 
fare  of  iNIudford  and  Lothingland  was,  in 
every  respect,  equal  to  that  in  Nottingham- 
shire, with,  I  think,  the  addition  of  moat 
every  day  in  the  week.  Tho  inmates  were 
not  required  to  work.  Smoking  and  beer 
were  allowed,  and  there  was  no  separation 
of  sexes ;  but  freedom  of  egress  and  in- 
gress to  the  able-bodied  was  strictly  prohibit' 
ed.  This  restriction  is  the  check  which 
caOf  with  success,  be  opposed  to  idleness, 
and  without  the  slightest  danger  of  evil.* 

**  Many  talcs  arc  told  of  the  anxiety  of 
persons  to  enter  the  work-house,  and  the 
difhculty  of  getting  them  out  when  once 
they  get  in.  These  tales  mostly  relate  to 
places  which  existed  before  the  amended 
laws  were  put  in  force,  and  should  rather  be 
termed  parish  lodging-houses,  in  which 
persons  can  live  rent  free,  than  work-houses. 
In  most  of  them  restriction  as  to  ingress 
and  egress  is  extremely  slight,  whilst  to 
others,  there  is  neither  roaster,  matron,  nor 
door  porter. 

**  The  impression  that  the  working  classes 
are  very  desirous  to  obtain  the  public  pro« 
vision,  has  been  generated  by  the  large 
number  who,  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  have,  from  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  till  the  amendment  of  the  poor 
laws,  received  relief  from  the  rates.  This 
impression  is  erroneous.  The  working 
classes  did  not  seek  the  parish  aid ;  it  was 
forced  upon  them  by  their  employers,  who 
seem  to  liavc  used  every  effort  to  pauperize 
them. .  The  evils  of  the  poor  law  system 
commenced  about  1796,  during  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  corn,  which  lasted  with  b'ttle 
intermission  till  1812.  It  did  not  commence, 
he  it  remembered,  by  the  desire  of  the  labour- 
ers, hut  by  a  general  combination  of  their 
employers,  who  retorted  to  the  scale  system. 


*  Of  course,  these  work-houses  are  not  held  out«  as  models,  and  other  restrictions  on 
the  relief  of  able-bodied  persons  are  highly  expedient ;  the  cases  are  quoted  only  as  the 
strongest  illustrations  of  the  principle. 
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to  ovM  raiting  waget  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  price  of  corn;  and,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  a  conttant  war  hat  been  kept 
%phy  the  emphyersy  in  many  parU  of  Eng 
land,  against  those  labourers  who  struggled 
against  receiving  pay  from  the  poor's 
rates. 

In  another  place  Mr  Revans  states 
that  if  we  deduct  the  payment  of 
waives  through  the  poor's  rate8,  since 
1796,  and  aliow  for  the  differences 
of  population,  and  of  the  prices  of 
corn,  and  for  the  better  provision, 
which  it  became  "  necessary,  as  well 
as  safe,  to  give  to  the  destitute  as 
the  condition  of  the  whole  labouring 
classes  improved,"  and  for  the  many 
extraneous  expenses  which  have, 
during  the  last  century,  been  charg- 
ed on  the  poor  rate  (such  e.g.  as 
costs  of  prosecutions  and  of  popu- 
lation returns),  we  shall  find  that 
they  had  ^* pretty  well  reached  their 
greatest  height  in  I6e0."  *'  I  am  my- 
self strongly  of  opinion,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  population  receiv- 
ing parish  relief  had  not  increased 
during  the  century  ending  in  1790." 

After  these  statements  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Enquiry, 
we  do  trust  we  may  say,  that  the 
*' plate  devorante"  has  been  probed, 
the  abuse  of  the  Eoglish  Poor  Laws 
been  separated  from  their  legitimate 
application,  and  that  the  clamour 
which  had  been  rained  against  them 
will  never  frighten  Englibhmen  from 
their  propriety  again. 

In  Scotland  it  is  well  known  that 
the  practice  of  relieving  able-bodied 
men  from  the  poor's  rate  has  hardly 
ever  been  introduced,  and  that  on 
occasion  of  any  unusual  scarcity  of 
employment^  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions to  set  on  foot  public  works 
have  frequently  been  substituted. 
The  doctrines  of  the  economists 
bave  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of 
the  upper  classes  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  there  has  been  much 
misapprehension,  and  a  morbid  fear, 
of  the  poor's  rate.  These  terrors,  we 
hope,  will  now  pass  off;  and  we 
bave  no  doubt  that  our  author  is 
perfectly  right  in  his  view,  that 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  is  quite 
safe,  and  often  beneficial,  when 
ihei/  are  strictly  confined  within  four 
walls.  We  rejoice  to  find  also,  from 
what  he  says  (p.  190),  that  he  thinks 
relief  to  the  infirm  or  disabled  poor 
(including,  we  trusty  iiv\dow%  ^u^ 


orphans)  may  be  in  most  caai»« 
safely  given  in  their  own  bouses.  If 
the  Fiior  Law  Commissioners  act 
on  these  principles  they  roaj  confer 
an  important  benefit  on  the  country. 
But  if  they  insist  on  indiscriminately 
forcing  into  work-houses  the  infirm 
and  helpless  poor  of  good  characters, 
we  are  confident  that  they  will 
cruelly  aggravate  their  sufferings, 
not  only  without  benefit,  but  with 
injury  to  the  community  at  large. 

We  observe,  by  a  pamphlet  lately 
published  by  Mr  Leslie,  vestryman 
of  St  George's  parish  in  London, 
that  the  plausible  argument  af^ainst 
the  principle  of  a  poor's  rate,  drawn 
from  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
numbers  claiming  and  receiving  re« 
lief,  has  still  great  weight  with 
official  persons  in  England,  and  that 
tables  are  elaborately  constructed, 
in  proof  of  this  extension,  in  all  the 
countries  into  which  the  system  has 
been  introduced,  to  terrify  the  rate- 
payers over  England  and  weaken  the 
opposition  to  certain  parts  of  the 
new  law.  But  we  perfectly  agree 
with  the  Morning  Chronicle  in 
maintaining  that  all  these  statements 
are  quite  irrelevant.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  these  countries  were 
fully  known,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  it  would  be  found  that  the  same 
fallacy  exists  there,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Revans  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  that  the  proportion 
of  real  paupers  has  increased,  but 
that  the  employers  of  labourers  have 
had  the  address  to  shift  the  burden 
of  the  wages  of  labour,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  themselves  to  the 
rate-payers,  and  to  convert  regularly 
employed  labourers,  against  their 
will,  into  paupers.  Of  this  there 
will  always  be  a  risk,  and  it  it  the 
business  of  legislation  to  provide 
against  it,  and  to  protect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  rate- payers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  farmers  and 
manufacturers  and  other  capitalists 
who  employ  the  labourers,  as  well 
as  against  imposture  and  idleness 
among  the  paupers  themselves.  But 
the  evils  resulting  from  these  abuses 
of  the  poor  rate  are  trifles  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  result 
from  leaving  the  poor,  io  a  densely 
peopled  country  and  complex  state 
of  s<H;iety,  to  the  foluntary  prlsciple 
of  charity.  Th^  main  questkiB,  la 
yid^w^  of  the  ezpedlenej  of  fSkt 
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proviHion  for  the  poor  in  any  euch 
country  is,  not  what  proportion  do 
the  paupers  bear  to  the  population, 
but  what  proportion  does  the 
population  bear  to  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  the  means  of  subsistence, 
in  the  country  ?  Does  it  become 
redundant?  Is  desiitution  continually 
on  the  increase  ?  Are  the  lives  of 
the  poor  continually  shortened  by 
cold  and  hunger?  Is  the  property 
of  the  rich  continually  endangered 
by  vagrancy  and  lawless  combina- 
tions ?  Is  a  military  force  continually 
required  to  coerce  an  excessive 
population  rendered  desperate  by 
misery?  Are  the  energies  of  the 
country  crippled,  and  its  resources 
withered,  by  this  continually  in- 
creasing wretchedness  and  disorder, 
and  by  the  eflforts  necessary  to 
repress  it?  These  are  the  evils  of  a 
truly  redundant  population.  Unless 
it  has  produced  these,  a  poor  rate 
has  not  made  the  population  redun- 
dant, and  unless  it  has  done  that,  it 
may  indeed  have  been  partially 
imposed,  or  injudiciously  distribut- 
ed, but  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
nationally  injurious  is  a  mere 
chimera. 

When  we  compare  the  state  of 
Ireland,  where    the    poor  have  no 

grotection,  where  all  the  evils  we 
ave  enumerated  exist  in  such  in- 
tensity, and  are  so  distinctly  traced 
to  the  absence  of  such  protection, 
with  the  state  of  England,  where  the 

Jioor  have  been  protected  by  the 
aw  for  250  years,  where  their 
standard  of  comfort  is  high,  their 
artificial  wants  numerous,  their 
habits  orderly,  their  temper  tranquil, 
their  numbers  duly  limited  (the  excess, 
wherever  observed,  being  always  by 
importation  from  Ireland), — where 
capital  is  safe,  military  force,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  needless, 
wealth  unbounded,  and  every  kind 
of  enterprise  carried  on  with  a 
facility  and  a  spirit  elsewhere  un- 
known— we  may  well  say  of  our 
countrymen 

**  O  fortonati  nimiiiB,  mm  si  bona  norint.*' 

And  it  does  seem  to  us  that  nothing 
short  of  that  national  insanity  which 
seems  to  be  sometimes  the  precur- 
sor of  national  ruin,  can  tempt  us  to 
meddle  with  that  comer- stone  of 
the  artificial  structure  of  our  sode^ 
—the  legal  protection  of  our  poor. 


Next,  as  to  the  expense  of  the 
proposed  establishments  in  Ireland  : 

"  The  expenditure  will  consist  of  the  cost 
of  erecting  and  fitting  up  houses  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  destitute,  and  the  expense  of 
xnaiotaining  the  buildinga,  the  establish- 
ments, and  the  inmates. 

*'  The  expense  of  erecting  houses  will  of 
course  be  a  single  and  final  charge,  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them  and  their  estab- 
lishments will  be  a  fixed  annual  charge,  and 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  inmates  a 
fluctuating  annual  charge. 

"  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  erecting 
houses,  if  one  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each 
district  of  100  square  miles,  they  will  be  tea 
miles  apart  and  sufficiently  numerous.  As 
the  radius  of  the  circle  is  five  miles,  no  per- 
son will  be  more  than  five  miles  from  an 
asylum.  The  area  of  Ireland  will  give  about 
500  such  districts,  and  consequently  about 
500  establishments  will  be  required.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  wise  to  place  the  estab- 
lishments more  distant  from  each  other  than 
ten  miles.  The  excuse  for  vagrancy  will 
not  be  destroyed  if  they  are  much  further 
apart."  **  Moreover,  the  important  effects 
to  be  produced  upon  crime,  rents,  and  wages, 
might  be  endangered  if  the  establishment 
were  much  more  distant.  The  peasantry 
would  not  become  accustomed  to  them,  and 
in  going  to  them  they  would  be  leaving  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  friends.  These  risks 
would  not  be  compensated  by  any  saving 
which  could  possibly  arise  from  the  Xci^x^ 
tion  in  the  number  of  the  establishments.'^" 
"  In  many  districts  buildings  already  exist 
capable  of  being  converted  •  into  asylums  for 
the  destitute,  and  sufficiently  large  for  dis- 
tricts of  100  square  miles  each.  Such 
buildings  might  frequently  be  obtained  at 
one  fourth  the  cost  of  erecting  them.  A 
house  capable  of  holding  200  persons  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  each 
district  of  1 00  square  miles,  excepting  when 
the  district  includes  a  town  over  15,000 
or  20,000  inhabitants,  of  which  size  there 
are  not  twenty  towns  in  Ireland.*' 

"  .  .  .  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  I 
can  be  wrong  in  stating,  that  houses  for  each 
district,  capable  of  holding  200  persons,  will 
be  sufficient.  The  earnings  of  the  members 
of  a  labourer's  family  in  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  able-bodied  men, 
are  not  worthy  of  consideration — if,  there- 
fore, the  able-bodied  men  were  received  into 
institutions,  relief  might  be  given  in  food  to 
their  wives  and  children  at  their  homes, 
without  any  danger  of  relief  being  mixed 
with  wages,  or  of  persons  living  upon  the 
public  provision  instead  of  by  industry.  The 
bead  of  the  family  would  always  be  anzioui 
to  leave  the  kouse,  and  would  do  so  as  aoen 
as  he  eould  get  empIoymeBt,  and  the  momsQl 
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that  he  left  the  house  the  relief  given  to  hii 
wife  and  children  might  be  withheld. 

**  As  500  houi«e»,  capable  of  containing 
200  each,  would  be  capable  of  holding 
100,000  persons,  if  able-bodied  men  only 
were  received  into  them,  estimating  each 
family  at  five,  a  father,  mother,  and  three 
children,  the  house-room  would  be  sufficient 
with  safety  to  administer  relief,  both  out  and 
in-door,  to  500,000  persons.  Towhich  num- 
ber may  be  ad<led  200,000  or  300,000  infirm 
through  nge  or  acciflent,  who  might,  in  case 
of  emergency,  safely  be  relieved  at  their 
houses.  Thus,  with  such  establishments, 
relief  might  be  safely  administered  to  800,000 
person:),  or  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  I  have  made  this  calcu- 
lation merely  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the 
establishments  I  propose. 

'*  The  estimate  for  building  and  finishing 
a  work-house  in  England,  capable  of  holding 
200  persons,  is  something  less  than  L.2000. 
In  Ireland,  stones  fit  for  such  buildings  are 
to  be  found  every  where  in  abundance,  la- 
bour is  much  cheaper  than  in  England;  and 
from  the  rude  nature  of  their  habitations, 
accommodation  for  the  peasantry  need  not 
bo  so  costly  as  for  English  labourers.  The 
plan  adopted  in  England  of  purchasing  ex- 
isting premises,  which  may  frequently  be 
bought  for  a  fourth  of  the  cost  of  erecting, 
and  made  suitable  at  a  trifling  expense,  might 
jconstantly  bo  adopted  in  Ireland.  By  such 
a  course  the  supply  of  houses  might  be  great- 
ly rcdticed  below  one  million.  The  expense 
of  maintaining  the  inmates  wbuld  of  course 
depend  upon  their  numbers.  The  cost,  per 
head,  however,  will  not  exceed  6d.  per  week 
each,  or  26s.  a-year.  .   .  . 

**  At  6d.  per  head,  L.500,000  a-year 
will  maintain  a  permanent  body  of  400,000 
persons,  as  well  as  the  most  comfortable  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  are  now  maintained. 
Ti)  estimate  the  annual  expenditure  at 
L.500,000  will,  I  think,  be  a  great  exag- 
geration." We  suspect  that  the  expenses 
are  here  under-estimated,  but  we  are  like- 
wise satisfied  that  the  sum,  which  may 
«a»ily  be  had  for  the  purpose,  when  its  im- 
portance is  made  manifest,  is  also  under- 
estimated. 

*'  The  opponents  of  IriHh  poor  laws  state, 
that  the  ncm-existence  of  a  middle  class  to 
form  local  boards  of  superintendence  is  fatal 
to  every  plan.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
district  exists  in  Ireland  of  100  square  miles, 
in  which  four  or  five  persons  cannot  be  found 
fit  to  superintend  the  administration  of  re- 
lief. But  I  have  to  propose  a  plan  which 
will  not  require  local  superintendence — a 
plan  which  was  most  successfully  adopted 
for  many  years  at  the  work-house  of  Oswest- 
ry, in  Shropshire.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
pAUih  ol  Oswestry  to  contract /or  the /cedintjf 


of  all    the   parishioners,    who    might  avail 
themselves   of  the    workhouse    durine    the 

jeSLT.      .    .    . 

"  In  Ireland  it  will  soon  be  perceived  that 
the  risk  is  not  greater   than  is   incurred  bv 
thoi^e  who  farm  the  tolls  of  roads,   bridges, 
canals,  or  fees  of  any  description,  that  there 
is  an  average  number,  above  or  below  which 
the  applicants  do  not  vary,  and  that  upon  an 
average  of  the  whole  year,  the  inmates  each 
week  will  not  greatly  vary.      With  districts 
containing  100  square  miles  each,  one  con- 
tractor might  easily  supply  nine  work-hou»e», 
as  there  will  be  that  number  within  a   circle 
of  10  miles  round  each  centre.      Fifty  con- 
tractors might    therefore    supply  the   work- 
houses of  the  whole  of  Ireland.   Under  such 
a  system  there  could  not  be  any  loss  to  the 
country   by  peculation  *,   and  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  master  of  the  house  to   see  that 
the  contractor  gave  the  quality  of  provisions, 
and  in  such  rations  as  were   specified   in  his 
contract.      A  board  of  guardians  might  be 
created  in  each  district,  to  receive  and    en- 
quire into  the  complaints  of  the  inmates,  and 
to  see  that  the  contractor  fulfilled  his  agree- 
tticnt."  .   .    . 

L*i8tly,  **  the  mode  of  supplying 
the  fund  for  buildincf  houRen  of  re- 
fuge ID  Ireland,  and  for  maiotaiuio^ 
them  and  their  inmates,  is  a  point  of 
some  difficulty.*' 

"  Ireland,"  says  Mr  Revans,  "  affords 
ample  evidence  of  the  probability  of  failure 
of  the  Voluntary  Principle.  Even  in  the 
large  towns,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  mendi^ 
city  institutions  can  be  collected.  The  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Dublin  Mendicity  have 
decreased  one-half  in  a  few  years.  The 
dispensaries,  which  partly  depend  on  dona- 
tions, are  frequently  discontinued,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  collecting  funds  for  their 
support ;  in  the  immense  county  of  Mayo 
private  charity  can  only  support  three  dis- 
pensaries. The  support  of  the  destitute,  and 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  of 
too  much  importance  to  society  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  mercy  of  this  fantastic  princi- 
ple. M'hat  would  be  said  of  any  man  who 
should  propose  to  place  the  judicial  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  the  army  or  the  navy, 
on  such  a  tenure  ?  What  would  a  large 
portion  of  this  country  say  to  subjecting  the 
Church  Establi^shment  to  this  sort  of  sup- 
port ?  Yet  the  support  of  the  destitute,  and 
the  education  of  the  poor  are  in  every  respect 
of  as  great  national  importance  as  the  estU' 
hlishmcnts  I  have  named.* ^ — (P.  133-4.) 

The  fund,  being  compulsory, 
may  be  local  or  general.  Mr  Re- 
vans  states  various  arguments 
a^inst  its  being  made  local  in  Ire* 
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property — and  it  will  enter  in  its  best  shape ; 
it  will  enter  with  iti  pottetiora,  each  with 
his  *kiil  and  methodical  habits,  with  which 
only  can  labour  be  productiye.  It  ii  almost 
impossible  fur  a  government  to  manage  the 
outUy  of  capital  with  succets.  This  no 
people  understand  better  than  the  English; 
and  of  this  impossibility  Ireland  has  given 
ample  proof.  For  the  improvement  of  that 
country  much  public  money  has  been  ex- 
pended, and  what  is  the  result?  Let  us 
turn,  however,  to  England.  For  her  canals, 
railroads,  bridges,  docks  and  harbours,  how 
much  money  has  been  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lature? Contracting  railroads  and  canals 
will  not  lead  to  the  rise  of  large  manufactur- 
ing towns — constructing  harbours  and  docks 
will  not  bring  shipping  into  them.  The 
Bridgewater  canal  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
trade  of  Manchester,  but  the  consequence. 
The  fine  docks  at  Liverpool  did  not  cause 
the  shipping  to  frequent  that  port;  the 
number  of  ships  required  for  the  trade 
caused  the  creation  of  the  docks.  The 
Irish  might  be  the  first  to  exclaim  against 
the  fallacy  of  public  works  being  the  source 
of  prosperity.  They  ought  to  know,  by 
lad  experience,  that  they  are  valuable  only 
as  its  indications.  If  they  are  the  source  of 
prosperity,  why  is  the  sole  commerce  on  the 
two  beautiful  canals  which  run  west  from 
Dublin  confined  to  half  a  dusen  boat-loads 
oi  turf  in  a  week?  Similar  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  adage  of  the  *  cart  before  the 
horse*  are  every  where  to  be  seen  in  Ireland. 
..If  England  were  to  expend  her  whole  capi- 
tal upon  public  works  in  Ireland,  contractors 
would  be  enriched,  and  if  the  waste  lands 
were  reclaimed,  the  rent  rolls  of  the  wealthy 
might  be  increased,  but  the  labouring  classes 
would  nut  be  benefited  thereby, — they  would 
then,  as  now,  be  confined  to  a  bare  subsist- 
ence of  potatoes." 

**  A  poor  law  must  be  the  ground  of  im- 
provement in  Ireland.  Until  a  provision 
shall  be  created  for  the  destitute,  legiiilating 
for  that  country  is  like  building  on  the 
sands.'*  "  If  the  moral  incubus,  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  as  to  the  continuation  of  their 
subustence — be  removed  from  the  minds  of 
the  working  classes  of  Ireland,  that  country 
will  rapidly  improve.  Her  people  are  clever, 
frugal,  and  industrious.  They  want  but  the 
same  autistance  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  possesses,  and  under  which  they 
have  fiouriithed  beyond  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope, to  become  the  Sister  Isle  in  the  best 
tense  of  the  term — sister  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity— sister  in  a  happy  and  flourishing  po- 
pulation."—(P.  151.) 

Here,  however,  we  must  revert  to 
what  we  furmbrly  olMerved,  thai  Mr 
He  fans  has  limlied  b\a  'vWw  loo 
much  to  the  bene&clai  ofS^l  oi  ^ 


Eoor  rate  on  the  pritetit  generaHwu 
[e  has  clearlj  pointed  out  in  what 
manner  a  poor  rate  maj  ba  applied, 
with  a  perfectly  reasonable  prospect 
of  not  only  relieving  the  present 
misery  of  the  country,  but  removing 
that  dread  of  destitution,  from  which 
all  the  obstructions  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  capital,  and  the  encourage* 
ment  of  industry,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
proceed.  But  all  this  does  not  prove 
that,  after  another  generation,  when 
capital  shall  have  entered^  and 
production  been  increased,  and  a 
season  of  prosperity  been  passed, 
the  ever- prolific  "  principle  of  po- 
pulation," advancing  by  strides 
which  no  productive  powers  can 
equal,  may  not  engender  a  mass 
ot  destitution  similar  to  that  which 
at  present  exists.  The  mere  in- 
crease of  the  resources  and  wealth 
of  a  country  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  its  population  —  increa- 
siog  in  a  still  greater  ratio— may 
not  press  more  and  more  on  its 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  if  a 
poor  law  be  really  a  bounty  on  po- 
pulation, any  increase  of  comfort 
and  prosperity  which  can  result 
even  from  an  increase  of  wealth, 
consequent  on  its  enactment,  must 
be  soon  followed  by  a  greater  aad 
more  enduring  load  of  suffering. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  we  began 
this  discussion  by  a  refutation  of 
that  ruinous  doctrine  as  to  the 
effects  of  a  poor  law,  and  by  a 
statement  of  evidence  by  which  we 
think  it  proved,  that  its  influence  on 
the  rising  generation  is  just  the  reverse 
of  that  wtiich  has  been  so  often  as- 
cribed to  it — that  by  relieving  des- 
titution it  prevents  degradation, 
and  by  preventing  degradatiim  it 
strengthens  the  prevtntive  check  on 
population;  and  that  if  wisely  sd- 
ministered,  it  is  the  onltf  securitt^  to 
which  we  csn  trust,  in  a  complex 
state  of  society,  not  only  for  re- 
moving the  fear  of  starvation  and 
all  its  attendant  evils  from  the  pre- 
sent race  of  Irishmen,  but  for 
inspiring  the  next  generation  with 
artificial  wants,  and  preparing  them 
for  religious  and  moral  instructioo, 
and  preventing  them  fruaa  ever 
again  pressing,  as  they  now  do,  on 
the  means  ol  subsistenco  in  the 
country. 

"^uXi  ^Nffit  ^^  tBAaf  of  our 
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matter  by  the  academic  taste,  and  torn  since  the  time  of  Francis  1.  by 
80  utterly  neglected  by  writers  of  religious  dissensions.  In  the  reigu 
imagination.  A  rich  field  of  subjects,  of  Charles  IX.  these  broke  out  into 
the  most  picturesque  and  popular,     civil  war  between  the  Catholic  and 

*  ^  Calvinist  pariie;).  La  Noue  very 
early  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the 
latter,  and,  joining  their  standard. 


remains  consequunily  unexplored. 
It  is  too  late  at  present  for  the  French 
to  make  a  national  literature  out  of 
the  events  of  their  early  history, 
which  they  ought  to  have  done  two 
centuries  ago.  All  the  past^  previous 
to  their  first  revolution,  is  to  the 
people  unknown.  The  ancient  he- 
roes of  France  are  not  familiar  but 
strange  names,  and  their  achieve- 
ments, instead  of  being  domestic 
topics,  household  themes  current 
among  the  very  populace  of  the 
land,  appear  to  the  unlearned,  when 
spoken  of  or  alluded  to,  to  be  rather 
**  curiosities  *'  belonging  to  antiqua- 
rian research.  We  therefore  intend 
occasionally  to  rescue  the  biography 
of  certain  French  worthies  of  the 
chivalric  times  from  the  dusty  old 
Chronicles  in  which  they  have  lain 
80  many  ages  quietly  interred.  The 
author  of  the  ''  Huguenot  Captain  " 
has  shown  how  mteresting  such 
subjects  can  be  made.  The  present 
sketch  belongs  to  the  same  historical 
period  that  that  writer  has  so  ably 
traversed.    We  have  in  consequence 


was  present  at  the  first  campaign  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  Coiigni.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  htcoud 
civil  war,  he  was  Eent  by  these 
chiefs  to  surprise  Orleans  with  the 
merest  handtul  of  men.  But  *'  num- 
bers," says  D'Aubigny,  were  nev«rr 
taken  much  into  account  by  La 
Noue.  Not  being  able  to  take  tbf 
place  by  force,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem  which  was  attended  wiUi 
great  personal  risk.  He  di8guide«i 
himself  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  Hud 
entered  the  town  unsuspected.  TLt* 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  being 
inclined  to  Protestantism,  he  confer- 
red with  the  mayor,  who  was  at  tin* 
head  of  the  reformed  in  the  town, 
and  persuaded  him  so  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  himself,  that  his  little  band, 
on  approaching  the  city,  found  \u 
gates  open.  The  town  was  in  thif 
manner  captured  without  the  loi^s  of 
a  single  man  on  either  side. 
Ic  IS  not  our  design  to  recount  all 


confined  ourselves    strictly  to    the  the  campaigns  down  to  the  year 

events  personal  to  our  hero ;  but  we  1570,  in  which  the  hero  of  this  brief 

trust  that  even  on  this  narrow  scale  sketch  distinguished  himself.  In  th(* 

we  have  been  able  to  present  a  series  year   1569    happened    the    famous 

of  adventures,  and  to  exhibit  a  noble  fight  of  Jarnac.    The  Prince  of  Con- 

character,  which  will  not  be  without  d^  commanded  the  Protestants,  and 

interest  and  entertainment  for  our  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  bro- 

readers.  ther,  the  Catholics.  The  Prince  was 

defeated,  and  fell,  and  La  Noue,  at 

Francis  de  la  Noue  was  a  gentle-  the     beginning    of   the    encounter 

man  of  Brittany,  of  a  noble  but  not  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  wa.^ 

otherwise  illustrious  family.  He  was  taken    prisoner.      When    he    wa.^ 

born  in  the  year  1531,  and  was  sent  brought  into  the  enemy's  camp,  tlie 

young  into  Italy  (according  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  indignant  that  one 

custom  of  the  age),  to  accomplish  who  had  received  so  many  favours 

himself  in  martial  exercises.  On  his  from  Henry  II.  should  be    found 

return,  he  became  the  favourite  page  constantly  in  arms  against  the  Court, 

of  Henry  II.,  and  with  him  made  the  determined  he  should  be  shot  as  a 

campaigns  of  Picardy  and  the  fron-  rebel.     But  Martigne,   a  generous 

tiers  of  Flanders.     The  King  was  so  soldier,  and  experienced  captain  of 

attached  to  his  young  page,  that  he  the  Catholic  party,  saved  him  by  hin 

could  hardly  bear  him  out  of  his  intercession,  and  procured  him  his 

presence,  and  took  every  opportu-  liberty  by  an  exchange.      In    the 

nity  of  extolling  his  juvenile  feats  of  same  year  we  find  him  again  among 

arms.    "If  La  Noue  had  broken  one  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of 

lance,"  says  Brantome,  **  the  King  the  Protestant  leaders.  At  the  siege 

would     declare    be    bad    \>iv]iVL«ii  ol  ?viV\^x«^  undertaken  by  Coiigni, 

three."  \i«vi^'^'«^M\A«>^\^^A  v.tJbfi  battle 
In  the  year  1567  be  ftrat  \>iiCOTft^%    iimQ\i^w>.yiu\^^\Tx\^^ 

conspicuous.      France    bad   bfi^n  ^^  V^xf6  ^^>wAA^  ^^w^Vv.  xawi^ 
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itt  army  was  800  killed,  and  500 
prisoners,  with  16  banners,  and  2 
standards.  The  town  of  Lucon  made 
no  farther  resistance,  but  opened  its 
gates,  and  La  None  generously  al- 
lowed the  garrison  to  march  out  with 
all  their  baggage.  He  here  also  gave 
a  signal  instance  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
word.  The  commandant  complain- 
ed to  him,  that  notwithstanding  his 
promise,  his  baggage  had  been  taken 
from  him,  upon  which  La  Noue 
ransomed  a  prisoner,  that  he  might 
pay  him  tout  hundred  golden 
crowns,  at  which  the  commandant 
Talued  his  loss. 

He  followed  up  this  victory  by 
laying  siege  to  Fontenay  Le  Compte. 
Here,  whilst  examining  attentively 
the  place  where  he  intended  to  dress 
a  battery,  and  not  heeding  a  shower 
of  shot  which  was  falling  about  him, 
he  received  a  ball  in  the  arm,  which 
fractured  a  bone.  He  was  obliged 
to  have  the  arm  amputated,  and  it 
was  replaced  by  one  of  iron,  which 

fained  him  the  name  of  bras  de  fir. 
le  could  afterwards  almost  make  as 
good  use  of  the  iron  arm  as  the  other, 
and  when  mounted  always  held  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  with  it. 

The  Protestant  party  was  now 
again  ascendant  in  Poitou ;  and  Co- 
ligni,  in  spite  of  his  many  defeats, 
was  more  formidable  than  ever.  He 
appeared  on  the  eve  of  carrying  the 
war  into  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and 
one  great  battle  gained  by  him 
would  perhaps  have  established  the 
reign  of  Protestantism  in  France  for 
ever.  The  court  saw  the  danger, 
and  to  avert  it,  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded that  treacherous  peace  which 
ended  in  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew. Happily,  La  None  escaped 
the  fate  of  Coligni,  in  which  he  would 
have  shared  had  he  remained  in 
France.  He  was  invited  by  Count 
Louis  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  war  against  the  Spanish  party 
in  the  Low  Countries,  to  take  the  se- 
cond in  command  under  himself. 
La  None  accepted  the  offer,  and  du- 
ring his  absence  in  the  Netherlands 
the  massacre  took  place. 

The  Catholic  party  began  soon, 
however,  to  perceive,  that  their  dia- 
bolical wickedness  had  not  extirpat* 
ed  heresy.    The  \ii\ia\>\iati\%  o^  Va 
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recourse  to  La  Noue  to  negotiate 
for  them.    He  had  just  returned 
from  the  siege  of  Mons,  which  he 
had  sustained  a  long  time  against 
the  numerous  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  expecting  succour  from  Co- 
ligni, according  to  the  promise  of  the 
King.    He  capitulated  only  at  the 
last  moment,  when  he  could  barely 
obtain  his  life    and   liberty.    The 
Spaniards   conducted   him   to   the 
frontiers  of  Picardy,  but  even  here 
he  was  not  in  safety.   He  had  learnt, 
a  few  days  before,  the  news  of  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and 
doubted  not  that,  being  the  most  con« 
siderable    of    the     Calvinists,   the 
court  would  seek  to  destroy  him  by 
all    means.     He   had   not    money 
enough  to  take  refuge  in  Germany 
or  England,  and  even  if  he  had  had, 
he  would  have  run  great  risks  in  tra- 
versing France  to  reach  those  coun« 
tries.    To  arrive  at  La  Rochelle  was 
equally  difficult    In  this  perplexity 
he  had  recourse  to  Leanor  of  Or- 
leans, Duke  de  Loneueville,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in  in- 
timacy.   But  as  he  knew  the  Duke 
had  received  signal  favours  from  the 
chief  actors  in  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  this  step  was  also  at- 
tended with  great  peril.    Yet,  as  he 
says  himself,  finding  it  impossible  to 
dobetter,he  resolved  to  thro  whims  elf 
on  the  generosity  of  the  Duke.    He 
arrived  at  the  chateau  unexpectedly, 
and  Longueville  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  nis   displeasure  on  seeing 
him.    He  had  in  fact  received  ex- 
press  orders  from  the    King  and 
Queen  and  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  have 
La  Noue  assassinated  if  he  entered 
Picardy.    But  he  was  not  the  man  to 
obey  such  commands.  His  first  sur« 
prise  being  over,  he  led  his  unwel- 
come  guest  to  his  cabinet,  where  he 
showed  him  the  written  orders  of  the 
King.    La  Noue,  considering  this  as 
sentence  of  death,  fell  on  his  knees, 
not  to  implore  mercy,  but  that  he 
might  die  in  that  posture.    Longue- 
vilTe  immediately  raised  him,  telling 
him  he  deserved  death  for  doubting 
of  his  friendship.  He  then  concealed 
him  60  secretly  in  his  chateau,  that 
even  the  servants  knew  nothing  of 
his  presence. 
Vl^^i^  time  every  attempt  at  nego- 


Hochello  rejected  the  comm^xi^axA    ^X^^VKi^  Vv^  ^^  ysxmS&kXL^U  having 
Bent  them  by  the  K\ng,  and  w^ie  ou    ^^^S^^^  ^xkiWa^^^w^'^^t^  ^ 

the    point  of  proceedVn^  to   oitt«a    Wi^^x^^^>«%^  ^v'^^'**'*'^;^! 

war.  *^To  avert  this,  the  coml  Wl   \A^^u^^V«ft.\i^>J*^x««^8a*-a. 
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iipun  a  bridge  over  the  Seine.  La 
Nuue  thought  to  ford  tke  river  under 
liie  towrer  during  the  uit^ht,  and  so 
;reaetrate  into  the  city.  But  inutead 
tit  sending  a  party  before  him  to 
make  the  experiment,  he  deter- 
mined, in  spite  of  his  great  age,  to 
be  the  first  in  the  adventure  himself, 
lie  accordingly  entered  the  river 
alone,  but  having  got  into  the  middle 
of  it,  sunk  suddenly  into  deep  water. 
The  noise  of  the  plunge  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  guard  in  the  tower, 
who  immediately  fired  upon  him ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  swim  back  to 
his  men,  making  a  considerable  dr« 
ouit,  amidst  a  shower  of  shot,  which 
hit  the  water  in  every  direction 
about  him,  but  fortunately  left  him 
unhurt. 

He  was  shortly  after  sent  by  the 
King  into  Brittany  with  the  Prince 
of  Dombes,  to  make  head  against  the 
Duke  of  Mercour,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  League.    Here  his  career  ter- 
minated.    He  had  laid  siegn  to  the 
Chateau  of  Lambatle,  and  effected  a 
breach.     He  sent  a  young  nobleman, 
named  Motteville,  to  see  if  it  were 
praciicable.    Motteville  was  wound- 
ed, and  La  Noue,  not  being  content 
with  his  report,  went  hifnself  to  in- 
spect the  breach  more  closely.  Hav- 
tug  mounted  a  ladder,  which  was 
placed  against  au  outer  wall  for  that 
purpose,  he  took  off  his  casque,  in 
order  to  see  more  clearly,  and  im- 
liiediatfly   after,   waving    his   right 
hand  for  the  storming  party  to  come 
on,  he  received  a  slight  shot  in  the 
iorehead.   Not  having  a  firm  hold  of 
the  ladder  with  his  iron  arm,   the 
shock  threw  him  off  his  balance :  his 
head  was  dashed  against  the  wall, 
whilst  he  hung  by  his  feet  on  the 
ladder.     When  he  was  carried  into 
the  camp,  he  was  for  a  whole  hour 
speechless  and  motionless.  On  com- 
ing to  his  senses  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  condition,  and  spoke 
with  great  calmness  and  collected- 
uess  of  his  approaching  death.  Dur- 
ing the  few  days  in  which  he  con- 
tinued alive,  he  got  his  friends   to 
read   to    bim  from    the  Psalms  of 
David ;  and  his  last  request  was  to 
hear  read  that  sublime  chapter  of 
Job,  which  speaks  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.    Being  asked  if  he 
believed  the  doctrine,  and  being  no 
loDger  able  to  speak,  be  pointed  u]^ 
wardg,  and  expired  iastanily. 


De  Thou  thus  speaks  of  this  orna- 
ment of  chivalry  and  Christianity, 
whose  career  .we  have  so  briefly 
sketched  :  *'  He  was  a  great  charac- 
ter,  who  in  valour,  prudence,  and 
experience  deserves  to  be  compared 
with  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age, 
but  who  surpassed  them  all  in  the 
innocence  of  his  life,  in  his  modera- 
tion, equity,  and  disinterestedness." 
Montaigne,  in  bis  essays,  writes  of 
him  in  the  same  strain:  and  Henry 
IV.,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  express- 
ed his  regret,  **  that  bo  great  a  cap- 
tain, and  virtuous  a  man,  should 
have  perished  before  a  little  castle, 
when  he  was  singly  worth  a  whole 
province." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
many  pecuniary  sacrifices  La  None 
made  to  support  the  several  civil 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged.  By 
these  he  entirely  exhausted  his  for- 
tune; and  a  short  time  after  his 
death,  the  equipage  of  his  son  was 
seized  for  his  debts.  His  son  com- 
plaining of  this  to  Henry  IV.,  the 
King,  being  then  surrounded  by 
Courtiers,  replied  coolly :  "  JlJ'aut 
payer  ses  deitts,  je  paye  aussi  les 
miennes,**  but  immediately  after- 
wards taking  him  aside,  placed  a 
casket  of  jewels  in  his  hands,  by 
which  to  redeem  his  carriage. 

La  None  was  certainly  a  veryx 
singular  character.  He  possessed 
almost  every  opposite  virtue  in  so 
just  a  degree,  that  qualities  which  in 
general  nirm  contrasts,  were  in  him 
blended  together,  and  so  nicely 
shaded,  that  not  one  could  be  said  to 
be  predominant.  Thus,  bis  modera- 
tion, or  what  Montaigne  calls  his 
•*  conscientious  facility ,**  which  might 
look  like  weakness,  was  united  with 
extraordinary  firmness  of  purpof*e. 
Though  a  lover  of  peace  from  prin- 
ciple, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
took  delight  in  the  adventures  and 
excitements  of  war.  His  extreme 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  an  army 
gave  place  in  battle  to  an  ardou^al- 
niost  approaching  to  temerity.  His 
religious  zeal,  which  was  warm  to 
enthusiasm,  bad  not  the  slightest 
tinge  of  intolerance  or  aHpeiity ;  and 
the  simple  severity  of  his  life  and 
morals  was  joined  to  social  accom- 
plishments, and  a  co\i^\.Vft.\A\\k^  ^^"a. 


342  To  the  Conductor  of  BlachtvoocPs  Magazifie,  [Dec. 

TO  TUB  CONDUCTOR  OF  BLACKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 

Sia — Ic  had  been  jujitly  observed,  that  an  insult  is  more  keenly  felt  than 
an  iujury.  Among  other  motives  for  this  feeling  is  the  sense  that  au  in- 
jury may  receive  some  redress  from  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  our  country, 
whereas  au  insult  can,  in  many  cases^  have  no  reparation,  but  from  the 
press  publishing  the  grievance  complained  of.  I  avail  myself  of  your  per- 
missiiiu  to  send  for  insertion  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  whatever  had  the 
aanction  of  my  name,  regarding  a  volume  published  some  time  ago  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  entitled  "  Schloss  Hainfeld."  At  pages  37  and  8,  is  the 
following  statement  of  Madam  Purgstall's  situation  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  son. 

*'  No  sooner  was  the  last  gone,  than  upwards  of  seventy  claimants  as 
heirs-at-law  pounced  on  the  noble  estates  of  the  ancient  family  of  Purgstall, 
and  the  poor  desolate  widow  had  enough  to  do  to  establish  her  right  even 
to  that  portion  of  the  property  which  had  been  settled  upon  her.  The  dif- 
ficulties she  encountered  in  arranging  this  matter,  and  the  severe  distress 
to  which  she  was  reduced  by  innumerable  and  apparently  interminable 
lawsuits,  might  have  -broken  the  spirit  and  wearied  out  the  resolution  of 
a  less  vigorous  mind.  With  all  her  fortitude  indeed,  she  seems  to  have 
been  almost  subdued  ;  and  but  for  the  generous  assistance  of  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton,  a  near  connexion  of  hers,  she  must  in  all  probability  have  sunk 
under  the  joint  weight  of  poverty  and  law  proceedings." 

This  last  asseriion  is  utttrli/  ufifounded.  Madam  Purgstall  never  was  in- 
debted to  Lord  Ashburton  for  one  shilling  during  his  life ;  he  left  her  in- 
deed a  considerable  legacy  by  his  will.  When  she  married  in  1797,  hit 
lordship  was  not  fifteen  years  of  age  :  they  never  met  after  that  time  dur- 
ing more  than  twenty-one  years, — nor  had  any  intercourse  by  correspon- 
dence. The  unavoidable  impression  given  to  every  reader  by  Captain 
Hall's  narrative  must  be,  that  she  was  left  utterly  desolate  and  destitute  in 
a  foreign  country,  totally  neglected  by  her  family,  and  had  owed  her  being 
rescued  from  misery  to  the  generous  compassion  of  one  connected  with 
her  only  by  marriage.  I  will  give  a  precise  statement  of  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  her  story ;  and  I  call  upon  Captain  Hall  to  point 
out  any  part  of  it  that  is  misrepresented  or  exaggerated. 

When  the  state  of  Europe  in  1815  permitted  at  last  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  my  brother  instantly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity ;  and, 
accompanied  by  his  eldest  neice,  paid  a  visit  of  some  months  to  his  sister ; 
her  son  was  then  living.  The  account  of  his  death  reached  us  in  the  last 
week  of  January  1816.  I  set  out  four  days  afterwards,  in  a  stormy  season ; 
and  by  travelling  day  and  night,  I  accomplished  a  journey  of  fully  seven- 
teen hundred  English  miles,  in  nearly  seventeen  days.  My  brother  had 
supplied  me  with  ample  funds  to  pay  off  all  immediate  demands  upon 
Madam  Purgstall ;  those  caused  by  lawsuits  required  a  tedious  investiga- 
tion. I  remained  at  Hainfeld  for  two  months.  On  taking  leave,  she 
earnestly  intreated  me  to  procure  for  her,  if  possible,  the  gratification  of  a 
visit  from  her  favourite  neice  Lady  Ashburton.  I  represented  this  wish  to 
Lord  Ashburton,  who  most  kindly  complied  with  it ;  and  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  her  sister,  brother,  and  myself,  he  remained  at  Halnfeld  during 
seven  months.  Lady  Ashburton  was  so  fondly  attached  to  her  aunt»  that 
she  determined  to  pass  a  whole  year  in  her  society  after  the  rest  of  the 
party  left  Lower  Styria.  I  pledged  myself  to  return  at  the  end  of  that 
time  and  reconduct  her  to  England.  Accordingly  I  took  a  third  joomey 
to  Germany,  making  in  all,  going  and  returning,  nore  than  ten  Uiousand 
miles,  from  the  sole  motive  of  serving  md  giving  pleasure  to  a  sister  whom 
I  had  loved  from  her  earliest  infancy.  Before  tiding  leave  of  her,  Lady 
Ashburton  and  myself  had  repeatedly  urged  Madam  Porgstall,  by  every 
ia treaty  that  the  moat  sinceTe  and  flowing  affection  could  wogget^  to  retara 
with  us  to  her  natWe  counXty.wad  ^\«^^^  ^^t2Eni%\4aoLdtbo  land  arovod 
it,  for  which  an  ami>\e  pncft  YiaA\>%«ii  ^ext^X^l  %.^^Viaank^>i\^  ^•■k. 


wbone  eetate.  ne«ly  •^to^ad^A V^t^^^^x^^^^^^^ 
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This  Generation — may  it  not  prove 
a  vain  one — is  never  weary  of  npeak- 
in^itsown  praises;  and  were  we  to 
take  its  character  from  itself,  we 
should  believe  it  to  be  the  Wise,  the 
Wondf rful,  and  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it,  lamenting  that  we  had  been 
called  into  being  before  it  was  born 
to  illumine  the  earth.  Now  the  hu- 
man mind  is  broad  awake,  up  and 
doing;  the  soul  alive  to  its  divine 
origin ;  the  heart  big  with  great 
thoughts,  and  panting  to  give  them 
utterance  in  all  fairest  and  loftiest 
forms  of  imperishable  speech.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age  is  proud  as  that  of 
a  falliog  angel;  but  it  it  should  fall, 
will  it  be  from  heaven  ? 

The  young  laugh  to  scorn  the 
middle-aged— the  middle-aged  sus- 
pect the  wisdom  of  the  old — and 
the  old  are  dumb,  becaune  told 
they  are  in  their  dotage.  The  Intel- 
lect of  the  land  dates  its  birth  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
exults  in  being  a  Novus  Uomo.  Now 
there  are  no  dunces  without  crow- 
feet at  the  comers  of  their  eyes ;  all 
our  Solomons  are  In  the  flower  of 
youth,  and  all  our  flower  of  youth 
are  Solomons.  Yet  surely  there  are 
among  us  a  few  men— some  millions 
—not  yet  absolute  idiots,  whose  hair 
was  waxing  greyish  before  these 
unwrinkled  wiseacres  were  emanci- 
pated from  their  swaddling-clothes, 
while  yet  they  were 

"  Muling  and   puking   in  their   nurses' 
arms.*' 

Too  many  of  us,  ourselves  among 
the  number,  are,  we  cheerfully 
acknowledge,  often  very  weari- 
some ;  and  it  is  right  that  we  should 
not  be  suffered  to  prose  beyond  all 
patience ;  but  with  all  humility,  we 
make  bold  to  add,  that  for  one 
blockhead  of  us,  there  are  fifty 
blocklieads  of  you;  and  for  one 
brighthead  of  you,  fifty  bright- 
heads  of  us ;  and  that  of  those  fifty, 
it  is  often  hard  to  say  which  is  the 
Hyperion. 

We  saw  it  cuttingly  said,  t'other 
day,  in  the  Examiner,  that  the  Con- 
servatives have  with  them  the  non- 


age and  the  dotage— that  iR,  paid  the 
Standard,  "  the  wise  and  experien- 
ced, with  the  rising  race."  And  then, 
paying  back  the  wit  in  his  own  coin, 
our  excellent  brother  acked,  **  what 
reHiduum  of  age  can  our  adversaric-H 
claim  except  it  be  the  yarb  aye  r" 
Now,  this  view,  which  we  verily  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  one,  seems  irre- 
concilable with  ours;  and  we  again 
cheerfully  acknowledge,  that  ail  we 
have  written  above  is  absolute  non- 
sense. The  truth  is,  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  a  sound  and  lively  npirir, 
rectified  and  above  proof.  We  had 
been  speaking  of  the  wi6h-wat<h  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  dregs. 

The  Nonage  is  with  us — but  not  to 
a  lad.  Boys  are  but  boys,  and  will 
be  muleish  and  whiggish  merely  to 
grieve  the  governor.  They  do  not 
suppose,  that  the  most  select  sim- 
pletons will  think  them  serious; 
and  on  being  taxed  at  a  some- 
what later  era,  with  tergiversation, 
apostacy,  and  all  that  sort  of  a  kind 
of  a  thing,  they  turn  on  their  heel 
with  a  gufl'aw,  and  instantly  the  cen- 
sor feels  himself  a  sumph.  We  are 
Dotso  confidentas  theJLr'jramiVi^r  about 
the  Dotage.  Justice  demands  that 
we  admit  most  of  it  to  be  Whig.  It 
contains  also  a  small  mixture  of  Ra- 
dicals ;  and  a  doting  Radical  is  too 
much.  One  naturally  looks  in  a 
Radical  for  a  rather  stout,  very  vul- 
gar fellow,  in  high-lows,  and  cordu- 
roy or  velveteen  breeches — shorts; 
and  cannot  hide  his  surprise  on  be- 
holding in  him  *'  a  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,"  nodding  to  the  mande- 
rin,  and  mumbling  **  Down  with  the 
Church." 

But  we  are  not  now  alluding  only 
to  politics.  We  are  disserting  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  educated  men,  women,  and  boys 
in  Britain  rejoice  to  know  and  feel, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  the  self- 
same spirit  that  has,  for  many  gene- 
rations, ennobled  their  native  land 
—and  may  it  be  Immortal!  The 
present  they  regard  with  pride— 
the  past  with  reverence.  Emerging, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  thought^  from  the 
long- withdrawing  gloom,   they  fix. 
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to  be  laid  on  holiest  altars.  The 
*'  Nonage*'  have  not  turned  awajr  in 
their  prime, from  their  old  instructor ; 
they  have  not  forgot  his  lessons,  for 
they  were  drawn  from  texts  not  less 
than  inspired ;  and  the  pupils  who 


their  gaze  <rtl  the  shining  Apparitions. 
Heroes,  Statesmen,  Legislators,  Phi- 
losophers, Poets,  dead  but  living, 
nor  could  the  grave  silence  their 
voice*,  more  sweet  and  solemn  than 

music,  "sole  or  responsive,"  from  *     l   -    £.       •_  i 

that   spiritual  sphere  where    they    have  come  to  see  farther  than  their 
abide  in  bliss-  master,  and  they  are  in  thousands, 

have  not  been  slow  to  tell  him  that 
**  Lights  of  the  world  and  demigods  of    ^hey  see  still  by  the  light  he  ga- 
fame."  thered  on  their  path — while  he  has  re- 

joiced to  know  that  they  have  been 
guided  by  it  Into  regions  by  him  un« 
visited,  from  which,  may  they  bring 
back  peace  in  their  hearts,  and  glory 


Intellect— Im9ginatlon— Genius— 
these  are  all  sacred  words,  and  to 

misuse  them  is  profanation.     Yet  ^^^^    ^^^ 

how  are  they  misused  I   By  paltriest  round^'thel'r  ireadV,'caliml7to"b^athe 

lips  applied  to  paltriest  objects— to  ^^  brightly  to  burn,  for  many  high 


and  by  persons  that  are  but  things 
— at  the  best,  automata — in  articu- 
late speech,  surpassing  the  most  elo*- 
quent  flesh  and  blood  parrot  that 
ever  hung  from  perch  by  beak  or 
claws.  Intellectual,  imaginative, 
creative  creatures  I 

But  one  of  the  wisest  of  men  has 
told  us,  that 

"  He  who  feels  contempt 


and  happy  years,  after  he  haa  become  - 
extinct  on  earth,  and  left  but  the 
uncertain  shadow  of  a  name^ 

"  Parvi  etat  nominls  umbra." 

Poo  I  we  hope  to  live  a  few  years 
yet — and  though  the  shadow  of  our 
name  will  be  small  enough,  too  small 
to  yield  a  child  shelter  from  the  sun, 
the  shadow  of  our  body  is  far  from 


Even  for  the  meanest  thing,  hath  faculties    being  small,  and  towards  evening, 

when  other  shadows  are  descending 
longer  from  the  mountains,  has  a 
most  imposing  circumference,  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  enclose aflock  of 
sheep. 

We  are,  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
getting,  if  any  thing,  rather  too  cor- 
pulent— what  the  world  calls  stout 
So,  at  least,  every  human  being 
says,  who  meets  us  in  town  or 
country ;  and  for  what  every  human 
being  says,  there  must  be  some 
foundation  in  fact.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  means  of  getting  rid  of 
our  superfluous  fat,  than  eating  less 


Which  he  has  never  used  ;" 

and  as  we  desire  to  use  all  our  fa- 
culties, we  conform  to  his  injunction, 
and  confess  they  are  beneath  our 
contempt  All  to  whom  we  speak, 
declare  by  their  lives,  that  they  love, 
and  admire,  and  venerate  the  good 
and  great  of  their  own  day,  because 
by  birthright  belonging  to  a  brother- 
hood that  has  been  growing  and 
flourishing  for  a  thousand  years — 
and  by  a  birthright  that  is  divine. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  keep 
alive   in  the  breasts  of   the  noble 


*'  Nonage"  of  our  Isle  the  feeling  of  and  writing  more ;  so  we  announce, 
this  elevating  truth.  In  Literature —  with  considerable  confidence,  among 
in  Poetry — we  have  striven  to  illus«  many  other  unannounced  lucubra- 
trate  the  profound  meaningof  Words-  tions,**  A  Series  of  Articles  on  our  Mo- 
worth,  when  he  speaks  like  a  seer,  of  dern  Prose  Fictions."  We  promise 
the  mighty  movements  of  the  soul  of  to  be  regular  in  the  extreme;  one 
the  world  sailing  on  the  wings  of  such  article  every  month,  as  sure  as 
time  diversely  outspread,  yet  all  bar-  Blaga  or  the  Sun  rises,  and  so  long 
moniously  combined  in  the  mystery  as  to  be  thought  short  by  all  good 
of  one  pervading  and  prevailing  judges  of  place  and  time.  But  a  few 
spirit    Our  theme  has  been  Homer  words  by  way  of  farther  fntroduc- 


i— and  Shakspeare — and  Burns— and 
our  own  Minstrel — and  *'  the  Bard  " 
himself^and  other  chiefs  of  the 
chosen  sons  of  song  from  Orpheus 
to   Coleridge,    who  have   RoW^iiii^ 


tion. 

We  are  not  going  in  these  articles 
to  lay  down  the  law,  for  we  are  no 
law- giver,  and  not  much  of  a  law- 
^^v^xtcl^^t  \hut  we  have  lived  more 


what  18  harder  far  ihan  tocW^  ^v^^    ^ii««^  \X\^tw^^^«^  xaxii^iv^^swLijre- 
atones,  the  obdurate  heana  o«  m^ii,    e\^%\^;\^^'«^\>'^^^«f^^'^^^>»^%^ 
md  kindled  them  iuXo  offentig.^  ^\    o\m^Ti\wAi^^\^T^\l^3«.Xfc\\%>»ifs. 
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unfrequented  higli  receptacle  of  the  waters  of 
beavea,  fresh  from  their  aerial  digtillation, 
without  a  touch  or  taint  of  earth,  or  mortal 
hands) ;  that  we  drink  after  the  pretty  lark*i 
beak  only,  or  other  such  sweet  and  clean 
drinkers  that  wing  their  way  to  its  brink. 

"  Looking  across  our  lake,  we  see  but 
sky  or  its  mist,  as  the  land  sinks  suddenlf 
there,  in  quite  a  precipice  of  a  hillside  (slop* 
ing  down  to  a  long  pastoral  sort  of  valley) ; 
hence  its  brimming  basin  looks  to  want  a 
further  bank,  and  one  might  imagine  its 
crystalline  blue  swell  of  water  to  be  over- 
flowing there,  and  running  over  and  down 
to  some  inundated  country  below. 

"  As  the  whole  mass  of  mist  now  grew 
alight  with  the  resistless  sunshine,  we  en- 
joyed  the  last  of  the  pictorial  drama  of  fog 
which  had  amused  us.  For  while  we  were 
in  the  vale  below,  every  hill-top  farm,  every 
browsing  cow  or  sheep  that  happened  to 
appeavt  perched  in  a  transient  outbreak  of 
the  golden  bine  of  the  sun-light  and  the  sky, 
took  the  oddest  grotesque  aspect  thus  stand- 
ing, cut  off  by  the  whole  white  wall  of  fog, 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain-side  that 
uplifted  it ;  an  aspect  of  not  only  prodigioiia 
altitude,  but  of  something  sapematnnU  and 
aerially  beautifuL  Every  little  yellow 
strawed  fold-yard,  or  mossy  cot,  or  flock  of 
lambs  thus  insulated,  and  '  unfolded  in  a 
spleen  *  to  our  eyes  but  a  minute  before  the 
'jealous'  fog  shut  all  up  again,  became  as 
^  creatures  of  the  element  at  play  in  the 
plighted  clouds,'  the  clouds  of  fog,  whose 
rolling  pKccB  quickly  were  woven  again 
round  them  into  a  thick  shroud. 

*'  A  church,  across  a  deep  dale,  only  par- 
tially revealed,  was  converted  into  a  sea-beat 
grey  fortress,  with  some  dark  outwork  or 
bastion  (which  was  in  reality  a  clump  of 
yews  with  their  dim  black),  whose  ruin  the 
white  deluge  of  that  soundless  sea  seemed 
bent  on  utterly  obliterating,  for  at  every  roll 
of  its  volumed  vastness,  the  shape  (for  ca- 
thedral-ruin, or  castle,  or  rock  it  was  by 
turns)  kept  growing  more  indistinct,  till 
like  a  melting  edifice  of  dissolving  chalk  be- 
fore its  tide,  at  last  it  vanished,  melted  quite 
away. 

**  But  now  is  the  pleasantest  phantasma, 

the  bird's  eye  view  of  the  deep  valley  below 

us,  where  we  have  been  long  hearing  the 

calling  of  cows,  and  singing  of  girls  invisible, 

in  meadows  equally  a  blank.      Now  a  whole 

rainbow  on  the  ground  begins  to  peep,  as  we 

look  down  I  for  all  the  July  flowers  of  some 

brightest  green  moist  meadows  are  beginning 

to  paint  with  their  own  sweet  colours  the 

now  transparent  veil    that   has   hidden  all 

from  our  eye8,^and  behold  I  all  is  visible ! 

Chws,   girU,   flocks,  rood  oi  vWcVi,  \A>3A 

ateoining    river,   wandering   »)ptvn||^  mxJfei  ». 

§ Jitt«r  as  of  quickaiWer,  wA  co^«Vi^v^^ti^«^' 

^')W0  ,'     Charming  headloBg  ^Qia^«<s^A?<«\ 


"  After  Mme  wordy  war  on  the  feverish 
topic  of  polities,  we  found  relief  in  the  con- 
tra»t  of  the  deep  calm  and  silence  of  nature, 
the  mild  blue  vault,  the  undisturbed  atmos- 
phere of  our  lofty  yet  not  moorisb  breakfast 
place,  in  the  low  patter  of  that  lonesome  lake* 
with  its  floating  flowtri  and  large  aquatic 
leaves,  and  its  tiny  warti  washing  ils  mockery 
of  a  beach  (a  foot's  breadth  of  whitest  peb- 
bles, polished  and  pure,  fringing  a  velvet 
sod),  over  whose  brink  nodded  wild-flowers 
to  their  watery  floral  sisters  in  the  liquid 
blue^  like  nymphs  of  the  woods  smilii^  to 
young  naiads,  and  smiled  and  gracefully  cnr- 
teiiied  to  in  return.  For  as  each  gentle 
swell  of  the  water  softly  subsided,  it  imparted 
to  its  native  flowers  a  correspondent  gentle 
sinking,  suggesting  the  idea  of  such  graceful 
obeisance  of  some  'gentle  lady,  mild  and 
beautiful.' 

**  The  '  silent  occupation  *  and  mild  ^ce 
of  our  placid  Major  too  added  somewhat  of 
peace  to  the  scene,  which  our  poetical  gipsy 
did  not  much  disturb  by  softly  beginning  im 
recite  to  him  the  following  eonnet,  appKciWe 
to  that  occupation. 

"  Where  Surrey's  Csvourite  hill  o'eriooks  the 
Thames, 

And  'l'wick*nam*s  flow*ry  meads   fair  maids 
invite. 

The  patient  angler  sits  from  mom  tiU  night 
Pursuing  hit  mild  iport     And  who  oondemos 
His  quiet  pastime  in  the  summer  air  ? 

He  it  the  Muses*  warbling  son,  and  they 

Ne'er  suflter  unteguiled  to  pass  away 
The  hours  of  him  who  is  ttietr  special  care. 

Fur  him  the  shade  of  Thomson  shall  ari«-e ; 
For  him  sad  Eloisa's  Bard  sluill  sing  i 

The  fields  for  him  assume  their  irayest  dyes ; 
Naiad  or  .Sylph  from  every  lily  spring ; 

For  him  old  Faunus*  voice  shall  cheer  the  skies. 
And  Nymphs  and  Dryads  dance  in  festive  ring  I 

"  '  Now  to  whom  do  you,  or  you,  assign 
the  paternity  of  that  stray  sonnet  ? '  en- 
quired he. 

••  We  thought  of  Wordsworth.  We 
might,  but  for  the  modern  allusions,  have 
thought  of  some  high  Elisabethan  sonneteer ; 
and  Exekiel  bolder,  and  in  spite  {not  igno- 
rance of  course)  of  the  intrusion  of  Thomson^ 
would  father  it  on  his  own  famed  country- 
man  Rhyg  Prichard^  the  Llandovery  Vicar, 
author  of  '  The  Welshman's  Candle,'  who 
'  flourished,'  unluckily,  in  the  days  of  (^harlet 

"  '  What  a  paradoxical  age  is  this ! '  then 
proceeded  our  Rural  Doctor.  '  An  age 
that  has  utterly  renounced  poetry  has  made 
a  poet,  and  no  mean  one,  of  a  publisher. 
That  is  one  of  a  little  bouquet  of  such  minor 
flowers  of  poesy,  given  to  this  same  iron  ago 
by  Mr  Mozon.  It  is  no  praiso  to  say  that 
Dodsley,  though  become  a  sort  of  English 
classic,  eould  not  have  written  any  thing  ap- 
proaching in  beauty  some  of  theae  eonneis  I 
^^  ^  \  >^'QkVL^)bAt«  is  an  elegant  finish  nbent 
V^kkAxa^  %  nvtxBiiN^  ^\  WKvu^^wcii^  ^s«i  «ani« 
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working  of  democratic  institutions  may 
aflPord  gloomy  forebodings  to  many,  bat 
it  furnishes  experienee  of  democracy» 

307 The  Peers  form  a  bulwark  of  our 

libertiest  308— Revolutionary  mea- 
sures can  no  longer  be  carried  od 
without  interfering  with  Tested  inter* 
estst  ib. 
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In  the  north  of  Ireland,  459. 

Devils  Doings,  the,  or  Warm  Work  in 
Wirtemberg,  being  a  review  of  Drs 
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view of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Evils  of  the 
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reraedy-»a  poor  law,  by  John  Revans, 
495. 
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and  Comtitutional,  561 — the  political 
comic  dramfi,  elaborating  In  Downing 
ttreet,  depicted,  ib.-*.Tbe  non-inter- 
vention policy  pursued  towardii  DelgU 
um,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  565 — the 
state  of  Spain  least  uuderstood  at  the 
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of  Spain  de«ctibed  to  the  death  of 
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the  salique  law  of  Philip  V.  abolished, 
567_in  1833,  Ferdinand  dies,  and  his 
queen  proclaimed  reeent  by  his  will, 
568 — the  oausa  of  Don  Carlos  msde 
little  progress  daring  the  ministry  of 
Zea  BermudcSf  ib.— Martlnei  de  la 
Rosa  succeeds  him,  570—- Toreno  suc- 
ceeds him,  ib. — Mendisabars  character 
as  a  Jew  money  jobber,  ib.— He  soon 
displaces  his  benefactor  Toreno,  578— 
After  enormous  peculations,  he  is  dis- 
missed, and  succeeded  by  Isturia  and 
Galiavo,  573 — The  constitution  of 
is  12  proclaimed,  and  Isturls  and  Ga- 
liavo  obliged  to  flee,  ib. — The  regent 
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•at  far  avar,  574— Tha  conleal  is  now 


narrowed  between  the  oonatitation  of 
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oarehy  and  repablicanism,  ib. — Spain 
is  overwhelmed  with  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  Cortes,  ib. — The  revo- 
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